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January 3. — This morninj^ early I 
sent oif my tent^; and bapj^a^^e to Fiir- 
reedahad, a little toM’n about fifteen 
miles from Dellii, and in the aftern<x)u 
followed them on horseback, escorted 
by five of Skinner’s horse, and accom- 
panied by Mr. I.usliington and Dr. 
Smith. VVe passed by HumaieWs 
tomb, and thence through a dreary 
country full of ruins, along a stony and 
broken road marked out at equal dis- 
tances of about a mile and a half, 
solid circularstoiie obelisks, “ coss-mi- 
iiars,” erected during tlie prosperous 
times of the empire of Delhi. Half- 
way to Furreedabad we passed the gi- 
gantic mins of Toghlikabad, on a hill 
about a coss to our right, I regretted 
that we could not see them nearer, but 
the stage was of sufficient length for our 
horses and the few remaining liours of 
daylight withoujt this addition. Mr. 
Elliott described them as chiefiy inte- 
resting from their vast dimensions, and 
the bulk and weight of the stones em- 
ployed in them. They were the work 
of Toghlou Khan, one of the early Pa- 
tan sovereigns. 

Furreedabad offers nothing curious 
except a large tank witli a mined ban- 
queting-house on its shore; it has a 
grove of tamarind and other trees 
round it, but no mangoes ; few of these, 
indeed, grow in the province of Delhi, 
owing to the unusual multitude of white 
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ants, to whose increase the ruins and 
the dry sandy soil are favouralde, and 
who attack the mangoes in preference 
to any other tree. The whole country, 
indeed, is barren and disagreeable, and 
the water bad. That of the Jumna 
acts on strangers like the Cheltenham 
waters, and the wells here are also ex- 
tremely unpalatable. One might fancy 
oneself already approaching the con- 
fines of Persia and Arabia. Our camp 
is, however. pleiitifiiUy supplied with 
all necessaries and comforts, and a ser- 
vant of the Kaja of Hullumghur brought 
ns some fine oranges, and at the same 
time told ns, that his master would not 
suffer him to receive either payment or 
present for any of the supplies fiir- 
nished, and only hoped that I would 
call at his house next morning in my 
way, which I readily promised to do. 

The Raja of Biillmnghur holds a 
considerable territory along this fron- 
tier as a feudatory of the British Go- 
vernment, on the service of maintain- 
ing two thousand men to do the ordi- 
nary police duties, and guard the road 
against the Mewattee and other pre- 
datory tribes. Tbe family, and most 
of their people, arc of the Jat race, and 
they have for many generations been 
linked by friendship and frequent in- 
termarriages with the neighbouring 
Raja of Bhurtpoor, who is now our 
friend, but w’hose gallant and sucoesi- 
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fill defence of his castle against Lord 
Lake during the Maharatta ^ar has 
raised the character of the Jfits, pre- 
viously a very low caste, to consider- 
able estimation for their valour in all 
this part of India. The present act- 
ing Raja of Bullumghur is only regent, 
being guardian to his nephew, a boy 
now educating at Delhi. 1 had heard 
the regent and his brother described as 
hospitable and high-spirited men, and 
was not sorry to. have an opportunity of 
seeing a Hindoo court. 

Jaamry 4 . — A little before daybreak 
we set off as usual, through a country 
something, -and but little, moi-e fertile 
than |j(at we had passed. It improved, 
however, gradually as we approached 
Bullumghur, which, by its extensive 
groves, gave evidence of its having been 
long the residence of a respectable na- 
tive family. I was not, however, at all 
prepared for the splendour with which 
I was received. First, we saw some of 
the wild-looking horsemen, whom I 
have already described, posted as if on 
the look-out, who, on seeing us, fired 
their matchlocks and galloped off as 
fast as possible. As we drew nearer 
we saw a considerable body of cavalry, 
with several ciimels and elephants, all 
gaily caparisoned, drawn up under some 
trees, and were received by the raja 
himself, a fat and overgrown man, and 
his younger brother, a very handsome 
and manly figure, the former alighting 
from a palanquin, tlie other from a 
noble Persian hoi-se, with trappings 
which swept the ground. I alighteti 
from my horse also, and the usual com- 
pliments and civilities followed. The 
elder brother begged me to excuse his 
riding with me as he was 111, which, in- 
deed, we had heard before, but the se- 
cond went by my side, reining-in his 
magnificent steed, and showing off the 
animars paces and his own horst^man- 
ship. Before anil behind were camels, 
elephants, and horsemen, with a most 
strange and barbarous music of horns, 
trumpets, and kettle-drums, and such a 
'*Vood of spears, that I could not hut tell 
my companion that his castle deserved 
its name of Fort of Spears.” As we 
drew nearer we saw the fort itself, with 
high brick walls, strengthened with h 


deep ditch and large mud bastions, 
from which we were complimented 
with a regular salute of cannon. With- 
in we found a small and crowded, but 
not ill-built town, with narrow streets, 
toll houses, many temples, and a suffi- 
I cient number of Brahminy bulls to show 
the pure Hindoo descent of the ruler. 
The population of the little capital was 
almost all assembled in the streets, on 
the walls, and on the house-tops, and 
salamed to us as we came in. We 
passed through two or three sharp 
turns, and at length stopped at the outer 
gate of a very neat little palace, built 
around a sm£\ll court planted with jon- 
quils and rose-bushes, with a marble 
fountain in the centre, and a small open 
arched hall, where chairs were placed 
for us. Sitringccs were laid, by way 
of carpet, on the floor, and the walls 
were ornamented with some paltry 
Hindoo portraits of the family, and 
some ohl fresco paintings of gods, god- 
desses, and heroes encountering lions 
and tigers. 

After we had been here a few mi- 
nutes a set of dancing-girls entered the 
room followed by two musicians. I 
felt a little uneasy at this apparition, 
but Dr. Smith, to whom I mentioned 
my apprehensions, assured me that 
nothing approaching to indecency was 
to be looked for in the dances or songs 
which a well-bred Hindoo exhibited to 
his visitors. T sat still, therefore, while 
these poor little girls, for they none of 
them seemed more than fourteen, went 
through the same monotonous evolu- 
tions which I had heard my wife de- 
scribe, in which there is certainly very 
little grace or interest, and no percepti- 
ble approach to indecency. The chief 
part of the figure, if it can he called so, 
seemed to consist in drawing up and 
letting fall again the. loose wide sleeves 
of tlieir outer garments, so as to show 
the arm as high as the elbow, or a very 
little higher, while the arms were waved 
backwards and forwards in a stiiF and 
constrained m.onner. Their dresses 
were rich, but there was such an enor- 
mous quantity of scarlet cloth petti- 
coats and trousers, so many shawls 
wrapped round their waists, and such 
multifiirious skirts peeping out below 
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each other, that their figures were quite 
hidden, and the whole effect was that 
of' a number of Dutch dolls, tliough tlie 
faces of two or three out of the number 
were pi’ctty. Two sung each a Persian 
and a Hiiidoostaiuie song, with very 
pleasing, though not powerful voices, 
after wliich, as the demands both of 
curiosity and civility were satisfied, I 
gave them a gratuity, as I understood 
was usual on such occasions, as a token 
of their dismissal. 

After this, some cake and Persian 
gra[)es were brought in, and I took 
leave, having, in the civilest and most 
cordial way I could, declined tlie usual 
present of shawls, and accepted one of 
fruit and sweetmeats. On going away, 

1 told the raja’s jemautdar to come to 
the camp in. the evening, and he and his 
fellow-servants should have the usual 
bukshish, but he answered that neither 
he nor any of the raja’s people, except 
*Jie dancing-girls, to whom it was an 
nsual token of approbation, dared ac- 
cept anything of the kind, the first in- 
stance which I had met with of a Hin- 
doo refiising money. Soon after I had 
taken leave, and while we were still I 
escorted by the IJulliimgluir cavalry, a | 
message came from the raja to say that 
he had heard of my intended liber^ity 
to his people, but that it was his Arti- 
cular request that I would give nothing 
either to his servants or to the suwarrs, 
whom he intended, M'ith my leave, to 
send on with me as far us Muttra. 
Shrely this is wliat in England would 
be called high and grmtlemanly feeling. 

'Or our approach to Sikre, where the 
tents were pitched, 1 found we had en- 
tered another little feudal territory, 
being received by about twenty horec- 
men, with a splendid old warrior at 
tlieir head, who announced himself as 
the jaghiredar of the i)lacc, and holding 
a little barony, as it would he called in 
Europe, under tlie Company, intermixed 
with the larger territories of Bullum- 
ghur. Cassini Ali Khan, the Nawab 
of Sikre, who thus introduced himself, 
was a figure which Wouvermans or 
Rubens would have delighted to paint, 
a tall, large, elderly man, with a fine 
countenance, and a thick and curly, but 
not long gi’ey beard, on a large and 


powerful white Persian horse, with a* 
brocade turban, a saddle-cloth of tiger’s 
skin with golden tassels which almost 
swept the ground, sword, shield, and 
pistols mounted with silver, and all the 
other picturesque insignia of a Mussul- 
man cavalier of disliinctioii. He said 
that he had been a tussildar in com- 
mand of two hundred horse in I^ord 
Lake’s war, and had been recompensed 
at the end of tlie contest with a little 
territory of ten villages, rent and tax 
free. The raja, he said, who had two 
hundred and fifty villages, nearly en- 
cIoschI him, but they were good friends. 
The raja, certainly, though his brother 
is a fine young man, had nothing in 
his whole cavalcade to equal the old 
nawab’s figure, which was perfect as a 
picture, from his bare muscular neck 
and his crisp grey mustachios, down to 
his yellow l^)ts and tlie strong brown 
hand, with an emerald ring on it, the 
least turn of which on his silver bridle 
seemed to have complete mastery over 
his horse, without too much repressing 
its spirit. lie afterwards showed me 
his certificates of service from Lord 
Lake and othei*s, and it appeared that 
his character in all respects had cor- 
responded with his manly and intelli- 
gent appearance. 

At Sikre 1 found a letter from Mr. 
Cavendish, collector and magistrate of 
this district, saying that he was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and in- 
tended to call on me next morning at 
our next station, at Braliminy Kerar. 

January 5 . — The country between 
Sikre and Brahminy Kerar is uninte- 
resting enough, though rather more 
fertile than in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Half-way, near a village named 
Pulwul, we passed Mr. Cavendish’s en- 
campment, and were met by an escort 
of his suwarrs. I had long since had 
my eyes pretty well accustomed to the 
sight of shields and spears, but 1 have 
not failed to obsei've that, along this 
frontier, which has hot been till of late 
in a settled or peaceable state, and where 
hard blows are still of no unfrequent 
occurrence, even the police troopers sit 
their horses better, and have a more 
martial air by far than persons in the 
same situation in the Dooab or even in 
B 2 
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Rohilcund. I begin, iucUvd, to think 
better of the system on which the pi'O- 
vince of Delhi has been governed since 
its Conquest, from all which I hear of its 
former state. This neighbourhood, tor 
iiistmice, is still but badly cultivated, 
but fifteen years ago it was as wild, I 
am assured, as the Terrai, as full of 
tigers, and with no human inhabitants 
but banditti. Cattle-stealing still pi-e- 
vails to a great extejit, but the Mewat- 
tees are now most of them subject either 
to the llrjtisli government or that of 
Jihurtpoor, and the security of life and 
property afforded them by the former 
has induced many of the tribes to aban> 
don their fortresses, to seat themselves 
ill the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects, 
while the tranquillity of the border, 
and the force maintained along it, pre- 
vents the Bhurtpoor marauders from 
renewing their depredations so often as 
they used to qo. Highway robberies 
also sometimes occur, generally at- 
tended with murder ; but on the whole 
the amendment has been great, and an 
European, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, may pass in safety through any 
part of the district. The lands are not 
now highly assessed, and Covernmont 
has liberally given up half the year’s 
•'ent in consideration of the drought. 
Still, however, something more is want- 
ing, and every public man in these pro- 
vinces appears to wish that a settlement 
for fourteen or even twenty years could 
l?e brought about, in order to give the 
zemindars an interest in the soil and an 
inducement to make improvements. 

At Brahnuny Kerar are a few ruins, 
but nothing worthy particular notice, 
’['he coss-miiiars still make their appear- 
ance, but at very uncertain distances, 
great numbers having been destroyed or 
gone to decay. Imleod the road does 
not always follow its ancient line. 

January fi. — We went on eight coss 
to Horal, The country along the road- 
side is jungly, but culrivatiou seems 
rapidly gaining on it. The road-side 
is, in India, always the part last culti- 
vated, the natives being exposed to 
many injuries and oppressions from 
Sepoys and travellers. I w'as told that 
for every bundle of grass or faggots 


which the thaniiadar, or other public 
officer, brought to my camp, he de- 
manded as much more from the poor 
peasants, .which he appropriated to his 
own use; and that, even if I paid for 
what I got, it required much attention, 
and some knowledge of the language, 
to be sure that the money was not liiter- 
c-epted in its way to the right owner. 
But the common practice of the than- 
uadar was, to charge notliing for what 
was furnished to the traveller, both 
from wishing to make a compliment to 
the latter (which costs him nothing), 
and also to take, without the means of 
detection, his own share of the plunder. 
The best way is to insist on a written 
bill, and request the collector afterwards 
to inquire of the ryuts whether the 
money had been paid. 

At Horal is a very pretty native 
house now uninhabited, but used as a 
court of justice, with a fine tank near it, 
both the work of a former Hindoo je- 
inautdar, in memorv of whom a small 
temple is raised in the neighbourhood. 
Within I saw the representittion of four 
human feet, one pair larger than the 
other, on a little altar against the wall, 
and was told that it was the customary 
way of commemorating that the favou- 
rite wife had burnt herself with her 
husband. This horrible custom, I am 
glad to find, is by no means common in 
this part of India; indeed, I have not 
yet found it common anywhere except in 
IJengal, and some parts of Bahar. 

January 7. — From Horal to Dbotana, 
in the province of Agra, is seven coss, 
a wild but more woody country than we 
had lately traversed. By woody, as 
distinct from jungle, I mean that a good 
many fine tret's were seen. At Dho- 
taiia I saw the first instance of a cus- 
tom which I am told 1 shall see a good 
deal of in my southern journey,— a 
number of women, about a dozen, who 
came with pitchers on their heads, 
dancing and singing, to meet mo. 
There is, if I recollect right, an account 
of this sort of dance in “Kehama.” 
They all professed to be “ gaopiarec,” 
or milk-maids, and are, in fact, as the 
thannadar assured me, the wives and 
daughters of the Gaowala caste. Theii 
voices and style of sincing ware by m 
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means unpleasing ; they had all the ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty, and I 
thought a rupee well bestowed upon 
them, for which they were very thank- 
ful. Tlicre are many indications, along 
all this route, of great distress and po- 
verty arising from the long drought, 
but less, very far less, than to the north 
of Delhi ; and what is remarkable, 
there are few professed beggars or 
fakirs. Those who have recently asked 
for charity have been poor women with 
young children, or men wandering, 
as they say, in search of work. 

We were this day met by some su- 
warrs from the judge of Agra, and I 
therefore dismissed the horse of Bul- 
lumghur. To take with me more than 
enough was only burdening the people, 
and since I was not to pay them, I ap- 
prehended they were not sorry to re- 
ceive their dismissal. I sent with them 
a letter of thanks to the raja. 

January 8. — From Dhotana to Jeyt, 
the next stage, is a long sixteen miles, 
through a wild country. On our left, 
at a distance of two or three miles, "we 
passed Bindrabnnd, a large town on 
the banks of the Jumna, celel)rated 
among the Hindoos for its sanctity, and 
the wealtii of its pagodas. I was sorry 
that I could not visit it, but I believe 
there was not really much to regret. 
The buildings are ancient, but all 
mean ; and the peculiarities of the 
place are chiefly its amazing swarms of 
sacred monkeys, and the no less amaz- 
ing crowd of lilthy and profligate devo- 
tees, who crowd round every stranger, 
not so much asking as demanding alms. 
Through aP this country, indeed, not- 
withstanding its vicinity to the capital 
of Islam in the East, Hindooism seems 
to predominate in a degree which I did 
not expect to find. Few or none of the 
people have Mussulman names; there 
are abundant pagodas, and scarcely one 
mosque, and 1 have seldom seen any 
peasantry with so many Brahininical 
or Rajpoot strings among them. The 
villages and jungles near them are all 
full of peacocks, another symptom of 
Hindooism, since the Mussulmans would 
soon make havoc among these beau- 
tiful but well-tasted birds. Most of the 
uames which 1 have heard are followed 


by the affix of ** Singh,” a lion : this 
ought to belong to the Rajpoots alone, 
but at present all the Jats claim it, as 
well as the Seiks, who, as having re- 
linquished Hindooism, have no appa- 
rent right to any distinction of the 
kind. I Icnow not whether this may 
be regarded as additional grounds for 
the suspicion wliich I Imve some time 
entertained, that the distinction of caste 
weighs less on men's minds than it 
usc‘d to do. 

But though I was easily reconciled 
to the omission of Bindrabnnd, all my 
party were not so, and five Sepoys ap- 
plied for leave to go there, promising 
to rejoin me at Muttra, a permission 
which I readily gave them. This, 
however, was followed by a similar 
request from more than half my little 
army, with the venerable soubahdar at 
their head, besides the goomashta of the 
Ciimels, and my sirdar-bearer. This 
was inconvenient, but it was not easily 
avoided. Some of them were Brah- 
mins, some Rajpoots, some had vows 
on them, and all were so deeply iii.- 
pressed with the sanctity of Bind- 
ralnmd, tliat they were extremely 
anxious not to pass it by, I gave, 
therefore, my acquiescence :p'ith a 
good grace, reminding them only that 
they must rejoin me on Sunday even 
ing, as 1 meant to make no halt in 
Muttra. 

January 9, Sunday . — From Jeyt to 
Muttra is about four coss, the country 
still wild, but apparently more fertile 
than most of what we had lately seen. 
Half-way arc the ruins of a very large 
and handsome serai. At this place I 
was met by Colonel Penny, the com- 
mandant of Muttra, with several other 
officers, who rode with us through the 
town. Muttra is a large and remark- 
able city, much reverenced by the Hin- 
doos for its antiquity and connection 
with many of their legends, more par- 
ticularly as the birtli-placo of their 
fabulous Krishna, or Apollo. In con- 
se<iuence it swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, Brahminy bulls, and mon- 
keys, which last are seen sitting on 
the tops of the houses, and running 
along the walls and roofs like cats. 
They are vciy troublesume, and ad- 
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better of the system on wliich the pix)- 
vince of Delhi has been governed since 
its CoiKpiest, from all ’which I hear of its 
former state. This neighl)onrhoo<l, for 
instiPiice, is still but badly cultivated, 
but fii'teeu years ago it was as wild, I 
am assured, as the Terrai, as full of 
tigers, and with no human inhabitants 
but banditti. Cattle-stealing still pre- 
vails to a great extent, but the Mewat- 
tees are now most of them subject either 
to the British government or that of 
Bhurtpoor, and the security of life and 
property afforded them by the former 
has induced many of the tribes to aban- 
don their fortresses, to seat themselves 
in the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects, 
while the tranquillity of the border, 
and the force maintained along it, pre- 
vents the Bhurtpoor marauders from 
renewing their depredations so often as 
they used to qo. Highway robberies 
also sometimes occur, generally at- 
tended with murder ; but on the whole 
the amendment has been great, and an 
European, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, may pass in safety through any 
part of the district. The lands are not 
now highly assessed, and (lovernmont 
has liberally given up half the yearns 
■’ent in consideration of the drought. 
Still, however, something more is want- 
ing, and every public man in these pro- 
rlnces appears to wish that a settlement 
for fourteen or even twenty years could 
he brought about, in order to give the 
zemindars an interest in the soil and an 
inducement ti> make improvements. 

At lirahminy Kerar are a few ruins, 
but nothing Avorthy particular notice. 
The coss-minars stii I make their appear- 
ance, but at very uncertain distanees, 
great numbers having been destroyed or 
gone to decay. Indeed the road does 
not always follow its ancient line. 

Jamarij 0, — We went on eight coss 
to Horal. The country along the road- 
side is jungly, but cultivation seems 
rapidly gaining on it. The road-side 
is, in India, always the part last culti- 
vated, the natives being exposed to 
many injuries and oppressions from 
Sepoys and travellers. I was told that 
for every bundle of grass or faggots 


which the thannadar, or other public 
officer, brought to my camp, he de- 
manded as much more from the poor 
peasants, which he appropriated to his 
own use ; and that, even if I paid for 
what I got, it required much attention, 
and some knowledge of the language, 
to l)e sure that the money was not inter- 
c.eptod iu its way to the right owner. 
But the common practice of the thai>- 
nadar was, to charge nothing for what 
was furnished to the traveller, both 
from wishing to make a compliment to 
the latter (which costs him nothing), 
and also to take, without the means of 
detection, his own share of the plunder. 
The best way is to insist on a written 
bill, and request the collector afterwards 
to inquire of the ryuts whether the 
money had been paia. 

At Horal is a very pretty native 
house now uninhabited, but used as a 
court of justice, with a fine tank near it, 
both the work of a former Hindoo je- 
I mautdar, in memory of whom a small 
I Uanple is raised in the neighbourhood. 

I Within I saw the representation of four 
human feet, one pair larger than the 
other, on a little altar against the wall, 
and was told that it was the customary 
way of commemorating that the favou- 
rite wife had burnt herself with her 
husband. This horrible custom, I am 
glad to find, is by no means common in 
this part of India; indeed, I have not 
yet found it common any where except in 
Bengal, and some parts of Bahar. 

Januarif 7. — From Horal to Dhotaiha, 
in the province of Agra, is seven coss, 
a wild but move woody country than we 
had lately traversed. By woody, as 
distinct from jungle, I mean that a good 
many fine trees were seen. At Dho- 
taiia I saw the first instance of a cus- 
tom which I am told 1 shall see a good 
deal of ill my southern journey,— a 
numher of women, about a dozen, who 
came with pitchers on their heads, 
dancing and singing, to meet me. 
There is, if 1 recollect right, an account 
of this sort of dance in “Kehama.*' 
The^ all professed to he “ gaopiarec,” 
or milk-maids, and are, in fact, as the 
thannadar assured me, the wives and 
daughters of the Gaowala caste. Theii 
voices and style of singing hy m 
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n\eaus unplcasing ; they had all the ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty, and I 
thought a rupee well bestowed upon 
them, for wliich they were very thank- 
ful. There are many indications, along 
all this route, of great distress and po- 
verty arising from the long drought, 
but less, vei*y far less, than to the north 
of Delhi ; and what is remarkable, 
there are few professed beggai*s or 
fakirs. Those who have recently asked 
for charity have been poor women with 
young children, or men wandering, 
as they say, in search of work. 

We were this day met by some su- 
irarrs from tlie judge of Agra, and 1 
therefore dismissed the horee of Bul- 
lumghur. To take with me more than 
enough was only burdening the people, 
and since I was not to pay them, 1 ap- 
prehended they were not sorry to re- 
ceive their dismissal. I sent with them 
a letter of tlianks to the raja. 

January 8. — From Dhotana to Jeyt, 
the next stage, is a long sixteen miles, 
through a wild country. On our left, 
at a distance of two or three miles, we 
passed Bindrabund, a large town on 
the banks of tlie Jumna, celebrated 
among the Hindoos for its sanctity, and 
the wealth of its pagodas. I was sorry 
that I could not visit it, but 1 believe 
there was not really much to regret. 
The buildings are ancient, but all 
mean j and the peculiarities of the 
place are chiefly its amazing swarms of 
sacred monkey s, and the no less amaz- 
ing crowd of lilthy and profligate devo- 
tees, who C’’owd round every stranger, 
not so much asking as demanding alms, 
Th.-oiigh all this country, indeed, not- 
withstanding its vicinity to the capital 
of Islam ill the East, Hindooism seems 
to predominate m a degree which I did 
not expect to find. Few or none of the 
people have Mussulman names ; there 
are abundant pagodas, and scarcely one 
mosque, and I have seldom seen any 
peasantry with so many Brahminical 
or Rajpoot strings among them. The 
villages and jungles near them are all 
full of peacocks, another symptom of 
Hindooism, since the Mussulmans would 
soon make havoc among these beau- 
tiful but well-tasted birds. Most of the 
names which 1 have heard are followed 


by the affix of “ Singh,” a lion : this 
ought to belong to the liajpoots alone, 
but at present all the Jats claim it, as 
well as the Seiks, who, as having re- 
linquished Hindooism, have no appa- 
rent right to any distinction of the 
kind. 1 know not whether this may 
be regarded as additional grounds for 
the suspicion which I have some time 
entertained, that the distinction of caste 
weighs less on men's minds than it 
used to do. 

But though I was easily reconciled 
to the omission of Ihndrabund, all my 
party were not so, and five Sepoys ap- 
plied for leave to go there, promising 
to rejoin me at Muttra, a permission 
which I readily gave them. This, 
however, was followed by a similar 
request from more than half my little 
army, with the venerable soubalidar at 
their head, besides the goomashta of the 
camels, and my sirdar-bearer. This 
was inconvenient, but it was not easily 
avoided. Some of them were Brah- 
mins, some Rajpoots, some had vows 
on them, and all were so deeply im- 
presstHl M'itli the sanctity of Bind- 
rabund, that they M'ere extremely 
anxious not to pass it by. I gave, 
therefore, my acquiescence ’jjirith a 
good grace, reminding them only that 
they must rejoin me on Sunday even 
iug, as I meant to make no halt in 
Muttra. 

January 9, Sunday . — From Jeyt to 
Muttra is about four coss, the country 
still wild, but apparently more fertile 
than most of what we had lately seen. 
Half-way are the ruins of a very large 
and handsome serai. At this place I 
was met by (Colonel Penny, the com- 
mandant of Muttra, with several other 
officers, who rode with us through the 
town. Muttra is a large and remark- 
able city, much reverenced by the Hin- 
doos for its antiquity and connection 
with many of their legends, more par- 
ticularly as the birth-place of their 
fabulous Krishna, or Apollo. In con- 
sequence it swanns with paroquets, 
peacocks, Brahminy bulls, and mon- 
keys, Avhich last are seen sitting on 
the tops of the houses, and running 
along the walls and roofs like cats. 
They are very troublesome, and ad- 
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njitted to be so by the Hindoos them- 
selves, but so much respected that a 
few years since, two young othcers who 
shot at one near Biiidrabund were 
driven into the Jumna, where they 
perished, by a mob of Hralimiiis and 
devotees. In otlier respects, also, Mut- 
tra is a striking town, and a good deal 
reminded me of lieiiares, the bouses 
being very high, with the same sort of 
ornaments as in that city. There is a 
large ruinous castle on the shore of the 
Jumna, and a magnificent though dila- 
pidated mosque, with four very tall 
minarets. In the centre, or nearly so, 
of the town. Colonel Penny took us 
into the court of a beautiful temple, or 
dwelling-house, for it seemed to he 
designed for both in one, lately built, 
and not yet quite finished, by Gokul 
Pattu Singh, Sindia’s treasurer, and 
who has also a principal share iu a 
great native banking-house, one bi'auch 
of which is fixed at Muttra, The 
building is enclosed by a small but 
richly-carved gateway, with a flight of 
steps which leads from the street to a 
S(jiiarc court, cloistered round, and con- 
taining in the cimtre a building, also 
square, supported by a triple rovv of 
pillars, §iU which, as well as the ceiling, 
are richly carved, painted, and gilt. 
The effect intenuilly is much like that 
of the Egyptian tomb, of which the 
moilel was exhibited in London by 
Bekoni ; externally the carving is very 
l);*:iutiful. The cloisters round were 
re])resented to us as the intended habi- 
tation of the Brahmins attach ’d to the 
fane ; and in front, towards the street, 
were to he apartments for the founder 
iu his occasional visits to Muttra. 

The cantonments are separated fi'om 
tile rest of the town by a small interval 
of broken ground covered with ruins. 
The buildings are very extensive and 
scattered over a wide plain, but the 
greater part of them unoccupied, the 
forces now maintained here not being 
half so numerous as they used to be be- 
fore the establishment of Nusseerabad 
and Neerauch, and the consequent re- 
moval of our advanced corps to a great 
distance westward. Still Muttra is an 
important station, from the vicinity of 
many wild and iudependent, though, at 


present, friendly rajas, and from its 
forming a necessary link between Agra 
and the northern stations. 

We breakfasted with Colonel Penny, 
who had provided an empty bungalow 
for Divine service. I had a congrega- 
tion of about twenty-five persons, six 
of whom staid for the Sacrament, and 
I afterwards baptized some children. 
A miserable leper came soon after to 
ask alms, who said he had heard of my 
passing through the country, and had 
come two days’ journey to beg from 
me. He was quite naked except a 
very small rag round his waist; his 
fingers had all nearly rotted off, and 
his legs and feet were iu a wretchod 
condition. I have seen, I think, fewer 
of these objects in Hindostan than iu 
Bengal, but those I have seen are iu 
every respect most pitiable. In addi- 
tion to the horrors of the disease itself, 
the accursed religion of the Hindoos 
holds them out as objects of heaven’s 
wrath, and, unless tho^ expiate their 
sins by being buried alive, as doomed 
in a future life to Padaloii ! They are 
conseipiently deprived of caste, can pos« 
scss no property, and share far less 
than most other mendicants in the alms 
which Hindoo bounty dispenses in ge- 
neral Avith a tolerably liberal hand. 

About two o'clock the souhahdar and 
the other pilgrims returned in high 
s})irits, having all bathed and gone 
through the necessary ceremonies. 1 
completed their happiness for the day 
by an arrangement which I made, that 
a guard of honour, which Colonel 
Penny had assigned me, should stand 
sentry during my stay in Muttra, so 
that my escort shouhl have the evening 
and night to themselves. Tliere was 
no fear of this permission being abused ; 
they Avere all tired,— they had eaten 
their meal,— and the only further thing 
they desired was to sleep the twelve 
hours round. 

We dined with Colonel Penny and 
met a numerous party of officers. The 
chief subjects of conversation were 
Nusseerabad, whither I was going, and 
which several of the party had recently 
left, and the late attack and plunder Oi 
Calpee. Of Nusseerabad the most dis- 
mal account was given, as a barren 
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plain on tlie verge of the great salt de- 
sert, with very little water, and that 
little bud, and only one single tree in 
the whole cantonment. I know not 
from what singular fatality it has arisen, 
that almost all the principal establish- 
ments of the English in India have 
been fixed in bad situations. The rea- 
son which I have heard given is the 
unwillingness of Government to inter- 
fere with the comforts of their subjects, 
or to turn out people from their farms 
and villages, which has compelled tliem 
to fix on spots previously uninhabited 
and untilled, which of course, in an 
anciently-peopled country, have gene- 
rally been neglected in consequence of 
some natural disadvantage. But it 
would be so easy, at a moderate rate, to 
recompense any zemindar or ryut whom 
a new cantonment inconvenienced, ainl 
tlie bad effects of an unwholesome, or 
otherwise ill-situated station, are si> 
great, that this is a reason which, 
though it was gravely given, I could 
hardly hear with gravity. The fact, 
however, is certiiin ^ Secrole, the can- 
tonments at Lucknow, nay, Calcutta 
itself, are all abominably situated. I 
have heard the same of Madras ; and 
now the lately-settled cantonment of 
Nusseerabad appears to be as objection- 
able as any of tliem. 

The aftiiir at Calpee has excited 
great sinqjrise not unmixed with alarm. 
Many of the party maiiifciintHl that 
Sindia was at the bottom of the trans- 
action, and tliat it was the harbinger of 
a new war in central In<lia; l>ut one 
gentleiiian, who came lately from 
Mhow, had no suspicion of the kind ; 
and though he thought it not unlikely 
that the marauders in question had 
been assembled in Siridia’s territories, 
he did not think that the Maharaja was 
himself inclined to break with us. 

Jamiarif 10. — This morning’s stage 
was eight coss, to a small village called 
Fiirrah ; it is built in a great measure 
within the enclosure of what has been, 
evidently, a very extensive serai, whose 
walls seem to have been kept up as a 
defence to the village. They have, 
however, not been its only defence, 
since on a little hill immediately alx)ve 
it is a square mud fort, witli a round 


bastion at each fiank, and a little out- 
work before the gate. It is now empty 
and neglected, but has evidently been 
in recent use, and might easily be again 
put into sufficient repiiir to answer 
every purpose for which such a little 
fortress could be supix)sed calculated. 
Most of the villages in this part of 
Iliiidostan were anciently provided with 
a similar fastness, where the peasantry, 
their families, and cattle, might seek 
refuge in ease of the approach of rob- 
bers or enemies. The strength of the 
British Government, and the internal 
peace which has flowed from it, have 
made these precautions, as well as the 
walls and towers of the greater towns, 
be almost universally neglected, though 
the recent misfortune at Calpee appears 
to prove that such means of defence 
may yet occasionally have their value. 

The people and tussildar of Furrah 
■were very dilatory in bringing sup- 
lies, and the Sepoys were so cold, 
ungi*y, and indignant, that I thought 
there would have been broken heads. 
The tussildar at length made his ap- 
pearance in a hackery hung with red 
cloth, and drawn by Uo very fine 
bullocks, which trotted almost as well 
as the common hoi*ses of the country, 
lie was followed by the usual aids, and 
matters were reconciled. The pea- 
santry, my servants complained, were 
not only negligent, but uncivil, and 
seemed to liave heard, probably, an 
exaggerated statement of the sack of 
Calpee. 

Soon after we had encamped, a nu- 
merous party of fakirs, and other simi- 
lar vagabonds, like us, as it seemed, on 
their travels, appeared, and pitched 
their tents at a little distance. Dr. 
Smith foretold that we should lose 
some property by tins contiguity, but 
there was no avoiding it, since iieithei* 
in law nor justice could men in the 
open field object to otlicrs, travelling 
like themselves, taking up their abode 
in the same vicinity. In one respect 
they gave us lef>s trouble than might 
have been expected, since they did not 
beg. A party of them, however, came 
forwards witii a musician, and a boy 
dressed up in adjutant’s feathers, with 
a bill of tlie same bird fastened to his 
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bead, asked leave to show off some 
tricks in tuiffbling and rope-dancing. 
On my assenting, in less time than I 
could have supposed poss^le, four very 
long bamboos were fixed in the ground, 
and a slack-rope suspended between 
them, on which the boy, throwing off 
his bird's dress, and taking a large ba- 
lancing-pole in his hand, began to ex- 
hibit a series of tricks which proved 
him to be a funambulist of consider- 
able merit. lie was a little and very 
thin animal, but broad-shouldered and 
well made, and evidently possessed of 
no common share of strength as well 
as of agility and steadiness. Mean- 
time, while he was gambolling above, 
the musician below, who was an old 
man, and whose real or assumed name 
was Ilajee llaba, went through all the 
usual jests and contortions of our Eng- 
lish “Mr. Merry man,” sometimes affect- 
ing great terror at his companion’s 
feats and the consecpience of his fall- 
ing, — sometimes bidding him “Salam 
to the Sahib I.<og,” or challenging him 
to still greater feats of agility and dex- 
terity. 

Our road, during great part of this 
day’s journey, had lain by the side of 
the Jumna, which is here very pretty, 
a wide and winding stream, with woody 
banks, and the fields in the vicinity 
more fertile and green than any which 
I have for a long time looke<l on. We 
saw a small vessel with masts and sails 
dropping down the river ; but, except 
during the rains, its navigation is here 
so tedious and uncertain that few boats 
ever come up so high. 

I heard this morning an account 
which- interested and amused me, of 
the manner in which the Maharatta 
chief, Trimbuk-jee, whom I saw a pri- 
soner at Chunar, had effected his escape 
from the British the first time he was 
seized by them. He was kept in cus- 
tody at Tannah, near Bombay; and 
while there, a common-looking Maha- 
ratta groom, with a good charactcT in 
his hand, came to offer his services to 
the commanding officer. He was ac- 
cepted, and had to keep his horse under 
the window of Trimbuk-jee’s prison. 
Nothing remarkable was observed in 
bis conduct, except a more than usual 


attention to his horse, and a habit, 
while currying and cleaning him, pf 
singing verses of Maharatta songs, all 
apparently relating to his trade. At 
length 7"rimhuk-jee disappeared, and 
the groom followed him ; on which it 
was recollected that his singing had 
been made up of verses like the follow 
ing: 

“ Dchind tlie btisli the bowmen hide, 

'f*he liorse l>encat)i tlie tree ; 

Where shall 1 lind a knight, will ride 
The jungle paths with me } 

There are live and fifty coursers there, 

And four and fifty men ; 

When the lift y-llftli shall mount his steed, 
'I'he Deckan thrives again 1” 

This nii^ht have been a stratagem of 
the Scottish border, so complete a simi- 
larity of character and incident does a 
resemblance of habit and circumstance 
produce among mankind. 

January 11. — This morning we ar- 
rived at iseciindra, nine coss from Fur- 
rah, a ruinous village and without a 
bazar, but remarkable for the magiii- 
ficeut tomb of Achgr, the most splendid 
building in its way which 1 had yet 
seen in India. It stands in a square 
area of about forty English acres, en- 
closed by an embattled wall, with octa- 
gonal towers at the angles surmounted 
by open pavilions, and four very noble 
gateways of red granite, the principal 
of which is inlaid with wliito marble, 
and has four high marble minarets. 
The space within is planted witli trees 
and divided into green alleys, leading 
to the central building, which is a sor* 
of solid pyramid surrounded cxtenmlly 
with cloisters, galleries, and domes, di- 
minishing gradually on ascending it, 
till it ends in a square platform of white 
marble, surrounded by most elaborate 
lattice-work of the same material, in 
the centre of which is a small altar 
tomb, also of white marble, carved with 
a delicacy and beauty which do full 
justice to the material, and to the grace- 
ful forms of Arabic characters which 
form its chief ornament. At the bottom 
of the building, in a small but vei^ 
lofty vault, is the real tomb of this 
great monarch, plain and unadonied, 
hut also of white marble. There arc 
many other ruins in tlie vicinity, some 
of them apparently handsome, hut Ac- 
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bar’s tomb leaves a stranger little time 
or inclination to look at anything else. 
Government have granted monf*y for 
the repair of the tomb, and an offi^*r of 
engineers is employed on it. A serjeant 
of artillery is kept in the place, who 
lives in one of tlie gateways ; his busi- 
ness is to superintend a plantation of 
sissoo-trees made by Dr. Wallich. He 
says tlie soil does not appear to suit 
them ; they grow, however, but by no 
means rapidly. For fruit-trees, parti- 
cularly the orange, the soil is very fa- 
vourable, and the tall tamarinds and 
the generally neglected state of the 
ganlen affbi'd more picturesque points 
of view than large buildings usually 
are seen in. 

The next morning, January 12, we 
proceeded to Mr. Irving’s house, near 
Agra, about six miles, through a suc- 
cession of ruins, little less continuous 
and desolate than those round Delhi. 

I noticed, however, that some of the 
old tombs have been fonned into dwell- 
iujj-hoiises, and Mr. irving’s is one of 
this description, I found there a very 
comfovtable nxmi prepared for myself, 
with plenty of space in the compound 
for my encampment. 

In the evening I went with Mr. Irv- 
ing to see the city, the fort, and the 
Jumna Musjeed. The city is large, 
old, and ruinous, with little to attract 
attention beyond that picturesque mix- 
ture of houses, balconies, projecting 
roofs, and groups of people in the 
Eastern dress, which is common to all 
Indian towns. The fort is very large 
and ancient, surrounded with high walls 
and towers of red stone, which com- 
mand some noble views of the city, its 
neighbourhood, and the windings of the 
Jumna. The principal sights, how- 
ever, which it contains, are the Motee 
Musjeed, a beautiful mosque of white 
marble, carved with exquisite simpli- 
city and elegance, and tlie palace built 
by Acbar, in a great degree of the 
same material, and containing some 
noble rooms, now sadly disfigured and 
destroyed by neglect, and by being 
used as warehouses, armories, offices, 
and lodging-rooms for the garrison. 

The hall, now used as the “ Dewanny 
A urn,” or public court of justice, is a 


splendid edih#*** «uppoited by pillars 
and arches of white marble, as large 
and more nobly simple than that of 
Delhi. The ornaments, carving, and 
Mosaic of the smaller apartments, in 
which was formerly tlie zennanah, are 
equal or superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Alhambra. 
The view from these rooms is very 
fine, at the same time that there are 
some, adapted for the hot winds, from 
which light is carefully excluded. 
This suite is lined with small mirrors 
in fantastic frames; a cascade of water, 
also surrounded by mirrors, has been 
made to gush from a recess at the 
upper end, and marble channels, l>eau- 
tifully inlaid with cornelians, agates, 
and jasper, convey the stream to every 
side of the apartment. In another of 
the towers are baths of equal beauty ; 
one of which, a single block of white 
marble, Lord Hastings caused to lie 
forced up from its situation, not with- 
out cousideralile injury both to the 
bath itself and the suiTOunding pave- 
ment, in order to carry it down to Cal- 
cutta, It was, however, too heavy for 
the common hudgerow in use on the 
Jumna, and the bath remains to shame 
its spoliator. Should the plan, which 
has been o^eii talked of, of having a 
separate government for Central India, 
ever he carried into execution, this 
would unquestionably be the Govern- 
ment House. It might still be restored 
at less exjiense tlian building a new re- 
sidence for the governor; and there ij., 
at present, no architect in India able to 
build even a lodge in the same stj le. 
The Jumna Musjeed is not by any 
means so fine as that of Delhi. It is 
very picturesque, however, and the 
more so from its neglected state, and 
the gr^s and peepul- trees which grow 
about its lofty domes. 

Archdeacon Corrie’s celebrated con- 
vert, Abdul Musseeh, breakfasted this 
morning at Mr. Irving’s ; he is a very 
fine old man, with ' a magnificent grey 
beard, and much more gentlemanly 
manners tliau any Christian native 
whom I have seen. His rank, indeed, 
previous to his conversion, was rather 
elevated, since he was master of the 
jewels to the Court of Oude, an appoint- 
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meiit of higher estimation in Eastern 
palaces tliau in those of Europe, and 
the holder of wldch has always a high 
salary. Abdul Musseeh’s present ap- 
pointments, as Christian missionary, 
are sixty rupees a month, and of this 
he gives away at least half! Who can 
dare to say that this man has changed 
his faith from any interested motives ? 
He is a very good Ilindoostanee, Per- 
sian, and Arabic scliolar, but knows no 
English. There is a small congrega- 
tion of native Christians, converted by 
Mr. Corrie when he was chaplain at 
Agra, and now kept together by Alxlul 
Musseeh. Tlie earnest desire of tliis 
good man is to he. ordained a clergy- 
man of the Church of England; and if 
God spares his life and mine, I hope, 
during tlie Ember weeks in this next 
autumn, to confer orders on him. He 
is every wa;^ fit for them, and is a most 
sincere Christian, quite free, so far as 
I could observe, from all conceit or 
cutlmsiasm. His long Eastern dress, 
his long grey beard, and his calm re- 
signed countenance, give him already 
almost the air of an apostle.* 

Januanj IM. — I went to see the cele- 
brated Tage-inahal, of which it is 
enough to say that, after hearing its 
praises ever since I had be(jii in India, 
Its beauty rather exceeded than fell 
short of my expectations. There was 

* A Mill Musseeh was converted to t’hris- 
tianity, and baptized in the Old Church at 
Calcutta, when he was about forty years of 
a^e. He was, subsequently, employed for 
ei^ht years by the Church Missionary Society 
as catccliist, and received Lutheran ordination 
in the year 1820, from tlie hands of the Mis- 
sionaries of tliat Society. In Decemlier, isaft, 
the bishop conferred on him, together with 
three other Missionaries, the rile of Episcopal 
ordination ; the Articles, the various oaths, 
and the ordination service, liavinj; been trans- 
lated, for his use, into Ilindoostanee. The 
liishop also read a considerable . part of the 
ceremony in that language. Abdul Musseeh, 
immediately after, went to Lucknow, where 
lie resided, with the exception of a visit to 
Cawnporr, till his death, which liappened on 
the 4th of March, 182", occasioned by mortifi- 
cation proceeding from a neglected carbuncle. 
The resident, Mr, Kicketls, who had always 
behaved to him witli the utmost kindness and 
liberality, read the burial service at his grave, 
and ordered a monument to lie erected to his 
memory, with an inscription in English and 
Persian. Among other bequests, AMul Mns- 
leeli left liis books to the Uiblo Society.— Ed. 


much, indeed, which I was not pre- 
pared for. The surrounding garden, 
which, as well as the Ttige itself, is 
kept in excellent order by Govern- 
ment, with its marble fountains, beau- 
tiful cypresses and other trees, and pro- 
fusion of flowering shrubs, contrasts 
very finely with the white marble of 
which the tomb itself is composed, and 
takes oflT, by partially concealing it, 
from that stiffness which belongs more 
or less to every highly-finished build- 
ing. The building itself is raised on 
an elevated terrace of white and yellow 
marble, and having at its angles four 
tall minarets of the same material. 
The Tuge contains, as usual, a central 
hall about as large as the interior of 
the Ratclitfe library, in which, enclosed 
within a carved screen of elaborate 
tracery, are the tombs of the Begimi 
Noor-jehan, Sluihjehan’s beloved wife, 
to whom it wsis erected, and by her 
side, but a little raised above her, 
of the unfortunate emperor himself. 
Round tills halh are a number of 
smaller apartments, corridors, &c., and 
the windows are carved in lattices of 
the same white marble with the rest of 
the building, and the screen. The 
pavement is in alternate squares of 
w’hite, and. what is called in Europe, 
Sienna marble ; the walls, screens, and 
tombs are covered with flowers and in- 
scriptions, executed in beautiful Mosaic 
of cornelians, lapis-lazuli, and jasper; 
Jind yet, though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimney-piece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressive 
than gaudy. The parts which I like 
least are the great dome and the mina- 
rets. The bulbous swell of the former 
I think clumsy, and the minarets have 
nothing to recommend them hut their 
height and the beauty of their mate- 
rials. But the man must have more 
criticism than taste or feeling about 
liim, who could allow such imperfec- 
tions to weigh against the beauties of 
the Tuge-mahal. The Jumna washes 
one side of the garden, and there are 
some remains of a bridge which was 
designed by Shahjehan, with the inten- 
tion, as the story goes, to build a second 
Tiige of equal beauty for his own sepa- 
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rate place of interment, on the opposite 
side of the river. 

On that side arc some interesting 
ruins of other structures, more esjw- 
^ially the tomb of Etniun ud Dowlah, 
prime-minister of Shulijehaii. It is 
said to be very beautiful, but I did not 
see it, since during the rest of my stay 
at Agra I was confined by a feverish 
cold, and was barely able to go out on 
Friday to hold a confirmation, with a 
voice more completely lost than I ever 
remember happening to me before. I 
received very great kindness and hos- 
pitality from Mr. and Mrs. Irving; 
and on Sunday, though against Dr. 
Smith's advice, I preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament, and did not 
/eel myself the worse for it. 

The number of persons confirmed 
was about forty, half of whom were 
native Christians, mostly old pci'sons 
and converts of Mr. Corrie’s during 
his residence here. Abdul Mus.seeli 
told me there were a good many more 
scattered up and down in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Coel, Allyghur, and 
Etwah, whither he went from time to 
time, but who w^ere too far off to attend 
on this occasion. Of several he spoke 
as elderly persons, who had been in 
the Maharatta service during Penn's 
time, of European extraction, but who 
knew no language but Iliiidoostanec, 
and were very glad to have religious 
instruction afforded them in that lan- 
guage. Many of them gladly attend 
on his and Mr. Irving’s ministry ; but 
others are zealous Roman Catholics, 
and adhere closely to the priest of 
Agra. 

One of these Indo-Europeans is an 
old colonel, of French extraction, but 
completely Indian in colour, dress, lan- 


I guage, and ideas. He is rich, and has 
I a large family of daughters, two or 
three of whom he has married, rather 
advantageously, to some of the wealthy 
coimtry-born English. Hut no man is 
allowed to see any of these young 
ladies till he has had his offer accepted 
by the father, and till it is perfectly 
understood tliat he is pledged to marry 
one of them. He is then introduced 
behind the purdahs of the zennaiiah 
and allowed to take his choice ! Tin- 
poor girls, of course, are never onct 
consulted in the transaction, Mr. Irv- 
ing celebrated one of these marriages, 
at whicli, except the bride, no female 
was visible, though he was told that 
the rest were iillowed to peep from be- 
hind the curtains. ^ 

I took this opjwrtunity of inquiring 
in what degree of favour the name of 
the Frencli stood in this part of India, 
where, for so many years together, it 
was panimouut. 1 was told that many 
people were accustomed to speak of 
them as often oppressive and avari- 
cious, but as of more conciliating and 
popular manners than the English 
sahibs. Many of them, indeed, like 
this old colonel, had completely adopted 
the Indian dress and customs, and most 
of them were free from that exclusive 
and intolerant spirit which makes tlie 
English, wherever they go, a caste by 
themselves, disliking and disliked by 
all their neighbours. Of this foolish, 
surly, national pride, I see but too 
many instances daily, and 1 am con- 
vinced it does ns much hann in this 
country. We are not guilty of injus- 
tice or wilful oppression ; but we shut 
out the natives from our society, and a 
bullying, insolent maimer is continually 
assumed in speaking to them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AGRA TO JVEPOOR. 

Preparations for the Journey through the independent States of Western India — Futtehpoor 
— f’ity of Acbar — Great Mosque — Palace — llhurtpoor — Mode of sinking Wells — Letter from 
the Haja of llhurtpoor — Good state of his Country — Sir David Ochterlony — Sir John Mal- 
colm — Wuerh—Mowalt — Frontier of Jyepoor — Idol carried to iiindraburid^Deosa — Hindoo 
Festival — Arrival at Jyepoor. 


January 7.— I sent off my tents this 
naming to a small village about nine 
miles from Agra, and two on the 
Agra side of tlic little town of Kerow- 
lee, and drove over myself in the after- 
noon. 1 had found it necessary, during 
my stay at Agra, to make many altera- 
tions in, and some additions to, my 
usual domestic arrangements, prepara- 
tory to leaving the Company’s territory, 
for my long journey through the inde- 
pendent states of Kajpootana, Meywar, 
&c. My tents were only adapted for 
cold weather, and would prove a very 
insufficient protection against either the 
sun or the storms of central India, 
being of European construction, and 
formed simply of one fold of thin can- 
vas lined with baize. The necessity 
being admitted by all j>arties, I pur- 
chased two, which were on sale in the 
city, on tlie Company’s account, there 
being none of any sort at the depfd. 
My new lodgings wertj not so roomy or 
convenient as iny old, but they answered 
very well, and everylKidy tells me I 
shall find the advantage when the hot 
winds begin to blow. Another neces- 
sary was a fre.sh supply of live stock. 
I had before been content to carry a 
few fowls on the back of one of the 
camels, and to trust to the su|)plie8 which 
tne villages afforded for a kid or a sheep 
occasionally. But we were now going 
to countries where no Mussulmans are 
found, where Ihere are few great 
cities, and a very scattered population 
of villages, who consume no animal 
food themselves, — who have no supplies 


of the kind for strangers, — and, above 
all, who are now in a state of absolute 
famine. And though by myself, it must 
Ikj a desolate country indeed where 1 
should feel want, I was bound to con- 
sider that 1 was not alone, and that my 
companioifs also required attention. I 
was advised to buy some sheep, which 
were to be driven with ns and killed as 
they were wanted. These, with some 
salt lK*ef and tongues, were thought 
sufficient to carj y us to Guzerat. At 
Nusseerabad no supplies of any kind 
are to be looked for. A solar hat and 
green shade were next recommended, 
and pressed on liiy acceptance by the 
kindness of Mrs. Irving. A spare sad- 
dle, and a store of horseshoes, were 
also declared to Ik? necessarj', and, in 
short, so many things were to be pro- 
cured, that, had 1 been actually going 
into tl)c interior of Africa, a less for- 
midable preparation might, I should 
have thought, have sufficed. Some of 
my lk?areis, too, declared they neither 
would nor dared go beyond the limits 
of the Company’s raj I This was at 
first likely to be the greatest difficulty 
of all, since there were at Agra none to 
be obtained who would undertake to go 
further than Nusseerabad, and there 
there are absolutely none to be had. A 
small advance of wages, however, in- 
duced most of them to promise anew 
they would “ follow me to the world’s 
end.” The very deep and difficult 
wells which I am told to expect in our 
progress to the south-west made it ne- 
cessary for me to hire another bheeslie, 
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to (Ira w water for myself and my horses. 
All these difficultkjs I had little doubt 
that I should find extremely exagge- 
rated; but I was compelled, in niy local 
ignorance, to follow tlie opinions of 
those who had local knowledge, and 
who evidently considered my journey 
as one of an arduous nature. 

For the alarm and reluctance ex- 
pressed by the natives of Hindostan to 
go into these western states many good 
reasons may be given. Hut a very few 
years have passed away since the Bri- 
tish Government had neither infiuencc 
nor authority in these districts, which, 
between the Maharattas, the Raj|)Oots, 
the Mcwattees, and the Seiks, were in 
a constant state of intestine war, and as 
dangerous for travellers as the interior 
of Arabia is at this moment. At that 
time a person wishing to go into these 

( )roviiices could not, as I am assured, 
lave obtained bearers for less than eight 
or ten rupees a month ; and the mer- 
chants travelled in caravans, paying high 
rates for protection to every little plun- 
dering raja. Now the Maharattiis are 
subdued and driven out of the country, 
— the Mcwattees are in a great measure 
reclaimed, — the Seiks are fully em- 
ployed at home, and the Rajpoot princes 
and nobles are kept in awe hy liritish 
residents andBritish garrisons ; — it still, 
however, is snoken of as a wild, dreary, 
and iuh().spitahle country, where provi- 
sions and water, fruit and forage, are 
scarce, — where thieves are numerous, 
and regular inhal itants few, — where a 
servant must look for inconvenience 
and fi tigiie, and where he can expect 
few of those circumstances of amuse- 
meut^)r g»’atificatioii which, inllindos- 
tnn proper, make many of this class of 
men prefer a rambling to a settled and 
stationary service, I was told to ex- 
pect at this place a great desertion of 
my Bengalee serv'ants also. But no- 
thing of the kind has occurred : even if 
they talk with some dismay of accom- 
panying me through the desert and over 
the sea, they like still less the notion of 
finding their own way back to Calcutta. 
They all say they never heard of such 
a journey as mine before, and tiiat 
“neither mountiii ns nor anything else 
stand in my way.” This is all absurd 


ih 


'enough at the present moment; but 
the recollection of where 1 am, and the 
circumstances of convenience and safety 
under which I have traversed, and am 
about, if it please God, to traverse re* 
gions which are laid down a.s a terra in- 
cognita in Arrowsmith’s map of 181 f), 
ought to make, and I hope aoes make, 
a strong impression on my mind of 
thankfulness to that Great God, whose 
providence has opened to the British 
nation so wide and so untried a field of 
usefulness, — and of anxiety, lest we 
should any of us, in our stsitioii, fall 
short of those duties which this vast 
increase of power and dominion im- 
poses on us. I am often ready to break 
into lamentations that, where so muej^ 
is to do in my own peculiar professionP 
the means at my disposal enable me to 
accomplish so little. But I ought to 
be anxious,. tar more, not to fall short 
in my exertions of those means which 
I have, and to keep my attention stea- 
dily fixed on professional objects, in 
order that what I cannot do myself 1 
may at least lead others to think of, 
ana perhaps to accomplish. 

The thannadar of Kerowlee is a 
very intelligent old soldier, with certi- 
ficates of good conduct from all the 
officers of distinction w'ho commanded 
in Lord Lake's Maharatta war, and 
able to speak of most of the events 
which oceuiTed in it. I was sorry to 
find that during the early part of that 
war, some of the British officers dis- 
graced themselves by rapacity and ex- 
tortion. Such instances, I believe and 
hope, are now neither of frequent nor 
easy oecuri’ence. 

Janmrtf 1 8. — Wc went on this morn- 
ing to Futtehpoor-sicri, about ten miles, 
through a verdant and tolerably well- 
cultivated country, but with few trees. 
We passed Kerowlee, a small town, 
with a ruined rampart and towers, 
seated on a low gravelly hill, with a 
few poor attempts at gardens round it. 
The country all sceirted to have bene- 
fited greatly by the late rain, which is 
still standing in pools in many parts of 
the road. There had, indeed, been 
more, and more recent rain here than 
what we saw in Delhi. The approach 
tu Futtehpoor is striking: it is sur- 
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rounded by a high stone wall, with 
battlements and round towers, like the 
remaining part of tlie city walls at Ox* 
ford. Within this is a wide extent of 
ruined houses and mosques, interspersed 
with fields cultivated with rice and 
mustard, and a few' tamarind-trees; and 
nearly in the middle, on a high ridge 
of rocky hills, is a range of ruinous 
palaces, serais, and other public build- 
ings, in the best style of Mussulman 
architecture ; and to form the centre of 
the picture, a noble mosque, in good 
repair, and in dimensions equal, 1 
should think, to the Jumna Musjeed of 
Delhi, 

This town was the favourite resi- 

ence of Acbar; and here, in his expe- 

itions, he usually left his wives and 
children, under the care of his most 
trusted friend, Sheikh Solimau. The 
mosques, the palace, and the ramparts, 
are all A char’s work, and nearly in 
tlie same style with the castle of Agra 
and his own tomb at Secundra. The 
two former are, however, idainer than 
this last, and there is a far less allow- 
ance of white marble. 

We found our tents pitched among 
the ruins an<l rubbish, about a bow- 
shot from the foot of the hill, and in 
full view of the great gate of the 
mosque, which is approached by the 
noblest ilight of steps 1 ever saw. The 
morning was still cool, and we dettT- 
mined to see the curiosities without 
loss of time. The steps of which I 
have spoken lead to a fine arch sur- 
mounted by a lofty toA> er ; thence we 
pass into a quadrangle of about five 
hundred feet s<iuare, with a very lofty 
and majestic cloister all round, a large 
mosque surmounted by three fine domes 
of white marble on the left hand; and 
opposite to the entrance two tombs of 
very elaborate workmaiisbip, of which 
that to the right contains several monu- 
ments of the imperial family ; that to 
the left a beautiful chapel of white mar- 
ble, the shrine of Sheikh Stdiman, who 
had the good foituiie to be a saint as 
well as a statesman. 

The impression which this whole 
view produced on me will be appre- 
ciated when I say, that there is no 
quadrangle either in Oxford or Cam- 


I bridge fit to be comjpared with it, either 
! in size, or majestic proportions, or 
I beauty of architecture. It is kept in 
substantial repair by the British Go- 
[ vernment, and its grave and solid style 
makes this an easier task than the iu- 
I tricate and elaboj’ate inlaid work of Se** 
ciindra and the TA,ge-mahal. The 
interior of the mosque itsi'lf is fine, and 
in the same simple character of gran- 
deur; but the height of tlie portal 
tower and tlie magnificence of the 
quadrangle had raised my expectations 
too high, and I found that these were 
the greatest as well as the most strik- 
ing beauties of Futtehpoor. 

A little to tlie right is the palace, 
now all in ruins except a small part 
whicli is inhabited by the tussildar of 
the district. We rambled some time 
among its courts, and through a range 
of stables worthy of an emperor, con- 
sisting of a long and wide street, with 
a portico on eadi side, filteen feet deep, 
supported with carved stone pillars in 
front, and rooted with enormous slabs 
of stone, reac hing from the colonnade 
to the wall. There are four buildings 
particularly worthy of notice, one a 
small blit riclily-ornamented house, 
which is shown as the residence of 
Beerlial, the cnij)eror’s favourite mini^ 
ter, whom tlie Mussulmans accuse of 
having infected him with the strange 
religions notions with which, in the 
latter pirt of his life, he sought to in- 
oculate his subjects. Another is a very 
beautiful octagonal pavilion in the cor- 
ner of the court, which appears to have 
been the zennanali, and was variously 
stated to us to have been the emperor’s 
private study, or tlie bedchamlier of one 
of his wives w ho was a daughter of the 
Sultan of Constantinople. It has three 
large windows filled with an exquisite 
tracery of white marble, and all its 
remaining wall is carved with trees, 
bunches of grapes, and tJie figures of 
difiereut kinds of birds and beasts, of 
considerable merit in their execution, 
but the two last disfigured by the bi- 
gotry of Aiirungzebe, who, as is wrell 
known, sought to make amends for hift 
own abominable cruelty and wicked- 
ness towards his father and brothers, 
by a more than usual zeal for the tnidi- 
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tions and observances of 1st am. The 
third is a little building wtiich, if its 
traditional destination be correct, I 
wonder Auruugzebe allowed to stand. 
It consists merely of a shrine or canopy 
supported by four pillars, wliich the 
Mussulman ciceroni of the place pre- 
tend was devoted by Acbar to the per- 
formance of magical rites. Whatever 
its use may have been, it is not without 
beauty. The fourth is a singular pavi- 
lion, in tlie centre of which is a pillar or 
stone pulpit richly carved, approached 
by four stone galleries from ditferent 
sides of the room, on wMcli the emperor 
used to sit on certain occasions of state, 
while his subjects were admitted below 
to present their petitions. It is a mere 
cjipriccio, with no merit except its 
cai*ving, but is remarkable as being one 
of the most singular buildings I have 
seen, and commanding from its ter- 
raced roof a veiy advantageous view of 
tlie greater part of the city, and a wide 
extent of surrounding country. 

Of this last much appears to have 
been laid out in an extensive lake, of 
which the dam is still to be traced, and 
the whole hill on which the palace 
stands heiiiS marks of terraces and 
gjirdens, to irrigate whicli an elaborate 
succession of wells, cisterns, and wheels 
appears to have been contrived ad- 
joining the great mosque, and forcing 
up tin* water nearly to the height of 
its roof. The cisterns are still useful 
:is receptacles for rain-Mater, but the 
n'achlncry is long since gone to decay. 
On the whole, Fiutchpoor is one of the 
most interesting j)laces which I have 
seen in India, and it was to me the 
more so, because, as it happened, 1 had 
heard little a!)Out it, and was by no 
means prepared to expect buildings of 
so much maguitude and splendour. 

Mr. Lushingtou was forced to leave 
me to return to Lucknow, and we 
parted with mutual hopes that we 
might often meet again, but in India 
how many chances are there against 
such hopes being accomplished ! If 
his health is spared he will, I hope and 
believe, be a valuable man in this 
country, inasmuch as he has memory, 
application, good sense, excellent prin- 
^ples, bofti religious and iiiora* and. 
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what 1 have seldom seen in young 
Indian civilians, a strong desire to 
conciliate the minds and improve the 
condition of the iuhabitauts of the 
country. 

After dinner T again walked to the 
mosque and went to the top of the 
gateway tower, which commands a 
very extensive view. The most re- 
markable object in the distance was 
the rampart of llhurtpoor, eight coss 
from us, and hardly to be distinguished 
by the naked eye, but suflicieiitly visible 
with a pocket telescope. A number 
of miserable tlepcudents on the religious 
establishment came up and begged for 
charity. One was blind, but officiated 
as porter so far as keeping the keys of 
the tower and other lock-up place85»* 
Another was deaf and dumb, and filled 
the place of sweeper ; there were also 
some j.)oor old women wlio “ abode,” 
as they told me, “ in tlie temple gate, 
and made prayer night and day.” 
These jicople, as well as tlie two prin- 
cipal muezzins, who had been my 
ciceroni through tlie day, were very 
thankful for the trifles I gave them, 
and begged me in return “ to eat some 
of the bread of the sanctuary,” under 
which charactep they produced a few 
little round calces of barley-meal, stuck 
over with something like sugar. On 
leaving tlie building I was surprised to 
hear a deep-toned bell pealing from its 
interior, but on asking what it was, 
was told that it was only used to strike 
the hours on. Had I not asked the 
question, I might have been tempted to 
suppose (with the ingenious Master 
Peter in Don Quixote’s celebrated 
puppet-show) that “ the Moors really 
us^ bells in their cliurches as well as 
the Chnstians.” As it was, the sound 
had a pleasing effect, and increased the 
collegiate character of the building. 

Jamiarif 19. — AVe rode this morning 
ten miles tlirough a tolerably-cultivated 
countiy, but strangely overspread with 
ruins, to a large dilapidated village 
named Khanwali. In our way we had 
a heavy shower of rain, and rain con- 
tinued to fall at intervals through the 
greater part of the day. On my ar- 
rival at Khanwah, I found that this 
place, though laid down in Arrow- 
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.inith’s map as within the British 
Douiidary, was in truth a part of the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, and that for the 
two following marches 1 should also 
be under the raja’s authority. Igno- 
rant of this circumstance myself, 1 had' 
omitted to procure a purwanu, which 
might have been obtained in a few 
hours from his vakeel resident in Agra, 
and without which none of his officers 
were likely to give me any assistance 
in my progress thmugh his country ; 
the people were civil, but pleaded that 
they had received no notice or instruc- 
tions concerning my arrival, and that, 
without orders, they could not venture 
to levy the necessary supplies on tlie 
peasants, who, on the other liand, were 
not willing to sell the grass and fuel 
which they had collected for their own 
use, unless they were called on to do so 
in a lawful manner. At last, after a 
good part of the morning had passed 
away, the zemindar of the place, a 
venerable old man like a middling 
fanner, took the business on himself, 
and supplied us from his own stores, 
on the assurance not only of payment, 
but of a letter of recomm(m<latioii to 
the civility and kindness of any Eng- 
lish who might pass that way. The 
business was thus settled for the day, 
but in order to prevent its recurrence 
tlio next morning, I sent a letter to the 
raja, in wliich I explained who 1 was, 
and requested him to give the needful 
purwuiui to the bearer. It was de- 
sjiatched by the most intelligent of the 
judge’s people to the court of Bhurt- 
pi)or. 

Khanwah is at the foot of a remark- 
able ridge of grey granite, which pro- 
trudes itself, like the spine of a huge 
skeleton half buried, from the red soil 
and red rock of the neighbourhood. 
On its top is a small mosque, and, 
though ill a Hindoo country, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this vil- 
lage are Mussulmans. As I passed 
tiirough the principal street in my 
evening’s walk, I saw a very young 
man naked and covered with chalk and 
ashes, his hair wreathed with withered 
leaves and dowers, working with his 
hands and a small trowel in a hole 
about big enough to hide him if he 


stooped down. I asked him if he were 
sinking a well, but a by-stander told 
me that he was a Mussulman fakir 
from the celebrated shrine near Ag- 
mere, that this was his dwelling, ancj 
that he used to make a hre at the bot- 
tom and cower over it. They called 
this a Suttee, but explained themselves 
to mean that he would not actually kill, 
but only roast himself by way of pe- 
nance. I attempted, as far as I could, 
to reason with him, but obtained no 
answer except a sort of faint smile. 
His countenance was [)retty strongly 
marked by insanity. I gave him a fow 
pice, which he received in silence, and 
laid down on a stone, then touched his 
forehead respectfully, and resumed his 
work, scraping witli his hands like a 
mole. 

The houses in this neighbourhood 
are ail of red sandstone, and several 
of them are supported by many small 
pillars internally, and roofed with 
large stone slabs laid from one pillar 
to the other. Wood is very scarce and 
dear. There were no boughs to be 
had for the elephants and camels, 
to which, therefore, it was necessary to 
give an extra supply of gram, and the 
only fuel which could be found for our 
camp was dried cow-dung. There are, 
however, a few scattered trees here 
and there, one belonging to a species 
of fir which I had never before seen, 
and on the road from Futtehpoor we 
passed a fine mangoe-tree, the first 1 
had seen since leaving Delhi, except in 
the gardens of Secundra and the Tage. 

The wells of this country, some of 
which are very deep, are made in a 
singular manner. They build a tower 
of masonry of the diameter required, 
and twenty or tliirty feet high from the 
surface of the ground. This they allow 
to stand a year or more, till its ma- 
sonry is rendered firm and compact b^ 
time, then gradually undermine and 
promote its sinking into the sandy soil, 
which it doi^s without difficulty and all 
together. When level with the surface 
they raise its wall higher, and so go 
on, throwing out the sand and raising 
the wall till they have readied the 
water. If they adopted our method, 
the soil is sq light that it would fall in 
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on them Ijefore they could possibly 
raise the Mall from the bottom, nor 
without tlie M7ill could they sink to any 
considerable depth. I forgot to men- 
tion that the day Ixifore we kd‘t Agfa, 
the poor camel-driver, whom I had left 
in a jungle-fever at Moradabad, arrived 
safely and in restored liealth to join 
me. lie had been very ill, and spoke 
with extreme gratitude of the kindness 
shown him by the stafV-surgeon, Mr. 
Bell, who bad, he said, taken great care 
of him, and had now procured him 
from the commissariat an advance of 
part of his pay, and a camel to I’ide on 
for his journey from ^Moradabad hither. 
It was ]deasiijg to see the joy with 
which this lad was received by bis 
comrades, wlio had given liim up for 
lost. 1 wrote to Mr. Ikll to thank 
him. 

Janiiari/ 2(1, — Before daybreak this 
morning, I was fold that a vakeel from 
the Baja of Bhurtpoor had arrived w ith 
a letter and pi'esent of fruit from his 
master. The messenger amuniiieed 
himself as treasurer to the raja. lie 
was a very tall and line-looking old 
man, handsom'-ly dressed, hut with a 
small train of attendants. lie ex- 
pressed tlie raja’s regret that 1 did not 
intend to vit it Bhurtpoor, aud the plea- 
sure which he had promised himself in 
showing me some good hunting. The 
letter Avas enclosed in a silk bag, and 
sealed Avith a broad seal like that of an 
univ('rsiiy diploma. Tlie vakeel said 
that be had orders to attend me in my 
remaining progress through flie Bhurt- 
poor tenitories P' j^rocure snpplle.s, but 
seemed surpi’ised on finding tliat 1 
meant to proceed to Phai sab that day. 
He said, however, that he Avould folloAv 
me as .soon as his cattle could travel, 
and of course I did not Avish to hurry 
him, particularly since the suwarr had 
gone on directly from Bhurtpoor to the 
encamping ground with all necessaiy 
powers. The vakeel had travelled, 
not on horseback, but in a covered car- 
riage draAvn by oxen. 

From KhaiiM^ah to Pharsah is reck- 
oned seven coss. The coss in this 
neighbourhood are long, and tlie dis- 
tance, so far as I could judge, is above 
fourteen miles. The country, though 
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Still bare of wood, has more scattered 
trees than we had seen for many days 
back, and notwithstanding that the ruu 
is sandy, and only irrigated from wolLs, 
it is one of the best cultivated and wa- 
tered tracts which I have seen in India. 
The crops of corn now on the ground 
were really beautiful; that of cotton, 
though gone by, showed marks of hav- 
ing been a very good one ; Avhat if a 
sure proof of AA^ealtli, I saAv Severn 
sugar-mills, and large pieces of groin. d 
whence the cane had just been cicareti. 
and, contrary to the usual luibits ot 
India, Avliere the cultivators keep as 
far as they can from the highway, to 
avoid the various molestations tov hich 
they are exposed from thieves and 
travellers, there Avas often only a nar- 
row pathway winding through the 
green wheat and mustard crop, and 
even this was crossed continually by 
the chauiiels Avbich conveyed Avati.T to 
the furrows. The population did not 
seem great, but the fcAV villages Avhieh 
Ave saw Averc a])pareutly in good con- 
dition and repair, and the Avhole af- 
forded so pleasing a picture of industry, 
and Avas so much superior to anything 
which 1 had been led to expect in Kaj- 
jMAOtuna, or Avhich 1 had seen in the 
Company's territories since leaving the 
southern parts of Boliilcuiid, that I was 
led to suppose that either the Raja of 
Bhurtpoor was an exti emely exemplary 
and parental governor, or that the 
system ot management adopted in the 
British provinces was in soiile way or 
other less favourable to the improve- 
ment and ha])piness of the country than 
that of some of the native states. 

What the old jemautdar of Khan- 
wah said as to the rent he paid to Go- 
vernment, and the answers^ Avhich lue 
made to some questions put to him, 
Avere not, hoAv^ever, such as w ould lead 
one to expect an industrious or pro- 
sperous i>easaiitry.‘ No certain rent is 
fixed by Government, but the state 
takes every year what it thinks fit, 
leaving only Avhat, in its discretion, it 
regards as a sufficient maintenai^e for 
the zemindars and ryut.«. This is 
pretty nearly the system which has pro- 
duced such ruinous efl’ects in Oude, but 
Avhich is of course tempered in these 
c 
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nmaller states by the facility of bring- 
ing complaints to the ear of the sove- 
reign, by the want of power in the 
sovereign liimself to withstand any 
general rising, to which his tyranny 
might in the long run drive his sub- 
jects, and most of all, by tlie immediate 
and i)erceptible loss of income which 
he would sustain, if by dealing too bard 
with any particular village, he made 
its inhabitants emigrate to the territories 
of his neighbour. Nor must the old 
bereJitary attacbnieiit be lost sight of; 
which makes the rulers or subjects of 
a Jat or Rajpoot state regard eacli other 
as kindred, and feel a pride, the one in 
the power and splendour of a chief who 
is the head of his clan, the other in the 
numbers and prosi)erity of those who 
constitute his society and court in time 
of peace, and in war his only army. 

The contingent which BnurtiK>or is 
bound to bring to the aid of the Britisli 
Government in case of war on this 
frontier is 700 horse ; but on necessity 
tlie raja might, I sliould ct)ueeive, 
raise many more, since the much 
smaller stabi of Bulluinghiir rated its 
means at 500 cavalry and 150<) in- 
fantry. The standing army of IRuirt- 
poor, however, probably falls short of 
.‘100 men. No more, imleed, are neces- 
sary th'in will sutiice for the piii’poses 
of state, and to keep down robbers, and 
the raja may be supposed to lay by a 
considerable surplus revenue. 

The present raja is said to he a 
young man of very pleasing manners 
and address. During the Piiidarree 
war he came in person to liOrd Hast- 
ings’s Ciimp with bis coutingent, but ex- 
pressed considerable uneasiness as to 
the light in wbieli he might possibly 
ha regarded by the British Govern- 
ment, and how far his father’s gallant 
and successful deftMiee of lUiurtpoor 
might be remembered t«i liis disad- 
vantage. He was much tranquillized 
on being told that his tribe and Iiimself 
were only the more respected and con 
tided in by their present allies, for the 
bravery and fidelity which they had 
shown lo their former IMaliaratta suze- 
rains, and the perfect system of non- 
interference, which has been since pur- 
sued towards him. is said to have gone 


far to remove whatever jealous} might 
still be lurking in his mind. A.t pre- 
sent there seems no doubt that all the 
smaller princes of tins part of India 
have been great gainers by the rise of 
the British power on the ruins of tliat 
ofSindiaand Ilolkar. They have all 
of them peace and tranquillity, which 
for many years they had never enjoyed 
for three months together. Many have 
had additional territory given them, 
and all liave their revenues in a more 
tloiirishing state than they luul been in 
tlie memory of man. The organization, 
therefore, of this new confederacy, if 
it may be called so, may seem to be 
the most brilliant and successful mea- 
sure of Ivord Hastings’s administration, 
and one from which, as yet, almost un- 
mingled gooil has flowed to the people 
and nobles of Western and Central 
lliiidoslan. I confess I am tempted to 
wish that mort‘ of the country over 
'which our iuHuoiice extends were di- 
vided into similar fiefs and petty feudal 
lordsbij)S, 

Sir David Ocliterb)ny, who, as agent 
to the Governor-General, is the common 
arbitrator and referee in the disputes of 
these little sovereigns, is said to niain- 
Tain an almost kingly state. His in- 
come from dituTcnt sources is little 
less than 1 5,oou s. rupees monthly, and 
he spends it almost all. Dr. Smith, in 
liis late march from Mhow to Meerut, 
passed by Sir David’.s camp. The 
“ burra sahib,” or great man, was 
merely travelling with his own family 
and personal followers from Delhi to 
Jyepoor, but his retinue, including ser- 
vants, escort, European and native 
aides-do-camp, and the various non 
deseripts of an Asiatic train, together 
with the apparatus of horses, elephants, 
and camels, — the number of liis tents, 
and the size of the enclosure, hung 
round with red cloth, by which his 
own and his daughter’s private tents 
wore fenced in from the eyes of the 
profane, were what an European, or 
even an old Indian, wliose experience 
had been confined to Bengal, would 
scarcely be brought to credit. All this 
is at least baniilcss, and so far as it 
suits the habits and ideas of the natives 
themselves, it may have a good effect. 
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But in Agra and Delhi, though Sir 
David is uniformly spokeu of as a kind, 
honourable, and •worthy man, I was 
shocked to find that the venality and 
corniption of the people by whom he is 
surrounded was a matter of exceeding 
scandal. Against one of his moon- 
shees it appears lie had beim frequently’ 
warned without efiect, till at length, in 
tlie course of a casual conversation with 
the emperor’s treasurer, Sir David found 
to his astonishment, that his own name 
stood tis a pensioner on the poor old 
sovereign’s civil list, to the amount of 
1000 rupees monthly ! The moonshee 
had demanded it in his master’s name ; 
to refuse was out of the question, and 
delicacy had prevented the emperor 
from naming the subject to the person 
whom, as he suxiposed, he “was laying 
under un obligation ! So careful ought i 
public nu*n in India to be that their ! 
servants do not abuse their authority. , 
But, how great must he the dilRculties 
attendant on power in these provinces, 
when, except Sir John Malcolm, I have 
heard of no one whom all parties agi’ee 
in commending! His talents, his ac- 
cessibility, bis firmness, his concilial- 
ing manners, and admirable knowledge 
of the native language and character, 
are sxiokeu of in the same terms by all. 

The village of Pharsali stands on the 
side of a small hill of sandstone, below 
which winds what is now a dry expanse 
of sand, but in the rainy seiuson is said 
to be a considerable nuvldee. The vil- 
lage C!)ntaiiis a fortifit!*! house of the 
raja's, now empty and ruinous, hut 
built i:i l)v no means a bad taste, and 
having its surrounding court oma- 
mented -with a range of Jiaudsomc stone 
cloisters, lining the inside of the iiiiid 
rampart. 

In the evening wc walked into the 
neighbouring fields, the greater part of 
which were covered with beautiful 
crops of green wlieat. The soil is, 
however, mere sand, but under the sun 
of India, even sand becomes fertile by 
irrigation. So. sensible are the |H'ople 
of this truth, that, notwithstanding the 
recent rains, we found them every- 
where busy with their bullocks at the 
wheels of their wells, raising water to 
their " gools” if^mall channels^, which 


convey its rills to their fields. ’J'he 
work is toilsome, and must be exjx'n- 
sive, but both labour and expense are 
amply repaid by such crops as their 
fields now promise. I observed that 
the men who were filling the gools had 
their spears stuck in the ground close 
to tliem. I asked if this were a ne- 
cessary precaution, and was told that 
“ now tlie times were so peaceable there 
yfixfi no fear, but that the dustoor had 
begun in time of trouble, and .it av:is 
well to keep it up lest trouble should 
come again.” Travellers, as a matter 
of course, are all armed, but the pea 
santry, in general, do not wear so war 
like an aspect as those of Onde. I had 
heard a dilFerent account of them, but 
ten years’ peace are already enough to 
have produced a considerable effect on 
their balats and feelings. 

I saw a great iminbcr of pea-fowl and 
of the beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country. Both the one 
and the other were as tame as the 
tamest barn-door fowl, and scarcely 
troubled themselves to get out of the 
way. Dr. Smith observed that he had 
never seen a peacock with its train dis- 
idayed. 'I'liis, if generally true, is a 
curious fact, for their feathers and their 
habits in other resi>ect.s resemble ex- 
actly tliose of Kuroi)e. They arc a 
great oruainent to tlie country. 

The Jut women are, I think, rather 
taller and more robust than those of 
llindostan; they are all dressed in red 
shawl-like mantles, which have a latter 
appearance than the dirty and coiirse 
cotton cloth which the Hindoostanet- 
and Bengalee females wrap round them 
We Mvre now completely out of th«; 
regular ilak, hut th6 raja’s vakeel 
undertook to forward Fonu* letters for 
me to Agra, which city he called Acbar- 
abad. 

Jaauarjf 21. — From Pliarsah ■ to 
Wuerh is five long coss, during which 
we gradually ap|u-oached one of the 
chains of low hills I have mentioned ; 
they are very naktul .and sandy. The 
idaiu was not so well cultivated as that 
over which wc had passed the day 
liefore, and seemed to have suffert'd 
from drought. We saw two large 
, spaces enclosed with mounds of earth, 
c 2 
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with good stooe sluicos, which appeared 
to have been tanks, but were now .piite 
dry, and partially cultivated witliiii 
with wheat and cotton. A large herd 
of deer were graKiug on the yilayi ; tliey 
were perfectly tame, and allowed us to 
ride up near enough to examine them 
with ease. One of the males was very 
beautiful, and of a singular colour, pie- 
balled black and white, like what are 
called in England blanket cows. The 
others were dappled red with white 
bellies as usual. 

We overtook a body of people going 
to a marriage, Avith a couple of large 
banners, two kettle-drums on a camel, 
several horns, and other musical instru- 
ments, and two or three hackeries full 
of mim with pinlc turl»ans and holida)' 
faces. Our falling in with them Avas 
lucky, since we had lost our way, and 
none of our horsemen could give any 
guess at the situation of Wuorh. About 
a mile further, however, an extensive 
line of groves came into view, and 
shoAved that we Avere approaching a 
place of some conse<pu‘iice, Avhile the 
care with Avhich every foot of ground 
was enclosed and improved, spoke well 
for tlie industry of its inliahitaiits. We 
found it a large toAvn, surrounded by a 
liigh mud rampart, at the gate of Avhich 
Ave were stopped by a decent-looking 
elderly man, wlio salanied to me, and 
said that 1 should find my tents by 
following a path which he uointed out 
among the orchards ana gardens out- 
side the wall. . I’lie truth, lioAA'ever, 
appeared to be that he did not like us 
to enter his fortress, for it avus not till 
we had nearly gone half round the 
town, that we found the tents ])itclied 
in a fine tope, at a short distance from 
the gate directly opposite to that which 
he had prevented us from entering. If 
he feared to put us iu possession of the 
plan of his castle, he could not, as it 
happened, have taken a better Avay to 
enable us to gain all the military knoAv- 
ledge which was necessary, since our 
path wound close under the wall, and 
we saw all its principal flanks and lines 
of defence. The wall i.s of earth, high 
and steep, well flanked by semicircurar 
ba.stious, with a wide but shallow ditch 
filled up in several places., and witliout 


a glacis. If well defended, it would 
scarcely yield to a coup de main, but 
might 1)C breached, I should think, in 
a few hours. There were loopholes 
for musketry in the parapets of the 
bastions, buf I saw no cannon. The 
rampart was in many places much de- 
cayed, but bore evident marks of hav- 
ing recently received considerable re- 
pairs, — a measure which may have been 
suggested citlicr by the disastrous re- 
ports with regard to the British arms 
in the east, which had been so industri- 
ously circulated, or still more likely, 
by the quarrel between the Rannee of 
Jyepoor and the British resident, and 
the retreat of the latter from the city. 
It is not necessary to suppose, as some 
of the Europeans in Agra do, that if 
our Government had really tottered, 
the Raja of Bhurtpoor would have re- 
joiced iu an opportunity of helping it 
.doAvn the hill. However well he may 
Avisli us (and he has been, certainly, a 
gainer by our predominance), in a time 
of imiversal war and ti’ouble, such as 
wiuild probably folIoAv our evacuation 
of this part of the country, it Avould be 
highly desirable that his castles should 
be found in a state of good repair. 
And this is a snflicient motive for the 
repairs Avhich I saw at Wuerh. 

'riic gTove Avliere the tents were 
pitches I was so close and shady that it 
woahl have been delightful during the 
AvaniHT months; as it was, I should 
nave preferred tlie plain, for it was so 
dark in my teiit that I could hardly 
see to Avrite. There was, however, no 
choice of situation, since the plain for a 
considerable distance round the town 
was so highly cultiA'ated, and so much 
enclosed, that no room could have been 
found for our colilah. 

As we Avound round the rampart to 
reacli the camp, avc^ passed a iiumlxT 
of huts occupied by the “ chumars ” 
(leather dressers) and other Hindoos of 
loAv caste, who follow professions re- 
garded as unclean by the majority of 
their countrymen, and are therefore 
not admitted into any of their towns. 
lA'proiis persons lie under the same 
exclusion, and many ^ipse3^s are usually 
found among this mingled and refuse 
population, which is generally as im- 
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moral as it is degraded and unfortunate. 
The suburbs of the ancient cities of the 
Jews seem to have been almost similarly 
inhabited, and I was forcibly struck 
lo-day (as I rode through the huts of 
which I have spoken, and saw the filthy 
swine, the dogs gnawiiig the carca^KSes 
of different animals, and the flaunting 
dress and unequivocal air of the miser- 
able, ragged, and dirty females) with 
that passage in the Revelations, which, 
though figuratively applied to the pure 
discipline of tlie Christian Church in 
its state of glory, is obviously taken 
from tlie police of a well-regulated 
earthly city in that age and country. 
“ There shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth.” “ For without 
are dogs, and sorcerers, and w'hore- 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie.” 

I had been much plagued ever since 
I left Meerut and Delhi by different 
persons, who, under tlie name of “ ex- 
pectiiiits, ” or “candidates,” had at- 
tached themselves to the camp, and 
solicited me, day after day, either to 
take tJieni into my service, or, which 
iras still mti'c impossible, to recom- 
naend them to the service of some oth(*r 
person. This practice arises, no doubt, 
out of tlic vast and overflowing popula- 
tion of India, abounding as it does be- 
yond its due proiwrtion, in persons of 
a certain degree of education, who are 
unable or indisposed to earn their 
bread by iiiaimai labour, and who, 
therefore, have no resource but as the 
seiwants of great men, or moonshees in 
some Governm<.nt office. The number 
of these j)etitioners is an exceeding 
plague to all public men in the nortli 
of India, where they often attach them- 
selves to the door of a cutcherry for 
weeks and montJiP together. Several 
of this description followed me from 
Meerut to Delhi, including among 
them a fine showy fellow, a captain of 
irregular horse, who would not believe 
that I did not mean to levy a body- 
guard to attend me across the wilder- 
ness to Bombay. I was able, as it 
happened, to do this poor man, who was 
well recommended, a good turn, which, 
though it freed me from his company, 


had rather the effect of attracting others, 
who followed me on foot and in misery, 
and who seemed to think that by wear- 
ing out their shoes and spending all 
their little money in my train, though 
Avithoiit any invitation and against my 
repeated warnings, they established 
some claim on me to provide for them. 
At the frontier all dropped o4f except 
one, a candidate for a moonshee’s place, 
the gradual deterioration of whose out- 
ward man had been for some time hack 
lamentable enough. When he first pre- 
ferred his suit at Meerut he was decently 
dressed, had a good pony, and had 
himself that appearance of sleekness 
and good keep, which in the opinion of 
a native of this country is almost syno- 
nymous with respectability. lie and 
his Iiorse w'erc now lean, his clothes 
were becoming daily dirtier and more 
threadbare, and a silver-liiltcd sword 
was the only remaining memento of 
the fact that he pretended to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman and a man of 
letters. 1 asked him this morning 
“ how long he intended to travel the 
same way with me,” to which he re- 
plie<l, that “ ho was my devoted ser- 
vant, that he had thrown himself on 
my pity, and relying on that, had spent 
every farthing ho possessed, and might 
as well go on with me till he dropped, as 
die of hunger in the attempt to return 
to his wife and children at Meerut. If, 
indeed, I would but give him a letter ” 
— r told him “ that 1 could not do,” 
but offered him a few rupees to get him 
out of the dhiieulty to which his own 
folly had conducted him. He seemed 
grateful for the money, hut still con- 
tinued so iraj)ortunate either for em- 
ployment or a recommendation, to 
v/liich he would not perceive that my 
ignorance of his character was any bar, 
that I was at length obliged to have 
him turned out of my tent by “the 
strong hand.” Surely this is a sort of 
mendicant of which we have no expe- 
rience in England I 

hi my evening’s walk the old vakeel 
came out to meet me, and inquired 
which way I chose to go. I asked if 
anything was to be seen in the city ; 
which he answered, with more rcadi* 
ness ^an j^i^ previous conduct had led 
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me to expect, ** that there were things 
worth seeing.” We set out, therefore, 
towards the gate, over some very solid 
and well-executed works of stone for 
caiTying v/ater to irrigate the iicigli- 
bouriiig gardens. I remarked to the 
vakeel the extent and apparent expense 
of tliese canals, and he told me tliat 
•liey liad been nmde at the expense of 
die Maliaraju’s father. We entered the 
city hy a solidly-hnilt arch of stone, 
with a strong timber iron- clenched 
door, secured externally by a rude 
earthen ravelin or barbican, and ap- 
proached by a narrow stone bridge. 
The guards at the gate were not above 
ten or twelve, pretty nearly such 
peasants as I had seen in the fortress 
ill Oude, with the exception of one 
sentry, who had on an old Sepoy’s red 
jacket, got up, as 1 suspect, for the pur- 
pose of this visit. They received us 
not with the Mussulman salutation of 
“ Salam aliciim,” but with the Hindoo 
“ Ram ! ruiii!'^ a greeting winch I had 
never before heard except from the 
Brahiniiis in Benares, and from the 
lowest rank in some oilier parts of 
India. Here, however, we were in a 
Jiit country, and the Arabic salutation 
would be unnatural. Within the gate 
nothing was at first visible but a nar- 
row harar with its usual aceonipani- 
mciits of mud huts, heaps of grocery> 
fat bunyans, scolding women, Braiimmy 
bulls, and all uncleunness. But the 
raja’s chohdar led tlie way to w'Jiat me 
vakeel told us beforehand w^as a fine 
flower garden, and which certainly far 
exceeded my expectation. 'Through a 
narrow gate we passed into a small 
(xmrtyard with a very handsome Hin- 
doo house of stone, coated with marble 
chunam in fiont of it, and were then 
led into an extremely pretty, though 
not large garden, watered "by stone 
channels, conducted from a large chu- 
nam tank with several fountains round 
it. Some of the trees were of great 
size and beauty, and the whole place, 
though evidently uninliahited, w'uskcpt 
in substantial repair, and not tlie lcs.s 
beautiful in my eyes, because the 
tirange-trees had somewhat broken their 
bounds, the shade of the flowering 
plants assumed a ranker luxuriance, 


and the scarlet lilossfiins of the pfune- 
granate trailed more widely across our 
path, than was consistent with the rules 
of exact gardening. At the further 
end of the garden we found ourselves 
on the edge of a broad moat, with some 
little water still in it, surrounding an 
old stone-built castle, with round towers 
and high rampails of stone. Ph*oni the 
side of the town which wc approaclied 
ill the morning, it had been only par- 
tially visible, nor did I then suspect the 
existence of anything of the kind, 
tliough I now recognised one of the 
highest turrets as having, on my ap- 
proach to the gates, caught my eye over 
the nmd walls ; the water was low, and 
this part of the scene had a dull and 
melancholy character. We repassed, 
through a small, hut elegantly-carved 
gateway, into the city, v^iere we firat 
saw two higli arches, carved with gods 
and goddesses, erected we were told in 
order to hang swings on. A small col- 
lege was then shown us of religious 
mendicants, or “viragies, ” and this 
concluded the list of rarities in Wiierh, 
with which I had been greatly inte- 
rested, the more so, probably, because 
I had been in no degree prepared for 
them, Wiierh being at a distance from 
any great road, and its existence veiy 
little known. It is only lately, indeed, 
tliat this country has been at all visited 
by, or accessible to, Europeans; and 
Deeg, whose palace and gardens are 
comparea to the finest things of the 
kind ill Agra, though only two marches 
from Muttra, is in like manner quite a 
new discovery. Zealous Hindoos as 
the Juts are, they seem to agree very 
well with the Mussulmans. Many of 
this latter sect live in Wuerh, and their 
priest, an infirm old man, a descendant, 
as he said, of M ahomet, came to pay his 
compliments to me# and to offer the 
usual salutation of holy bread and 
sweetmeats. 

The raja’s chohdar desired and re- 
ceived his dismissal here, but the vakeel 
said he had orders to see me across the 
frontier at Peshawer. The chohdar 
had a handkerchief of printed cotton 
round his neck which was obviously of 
English manufacture. 1 notice this 
because I had remarked, few symptoms 
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of our commerce having penetrated 
thus far for some time before, nor in so 
remote and secluded a district should I 
have expected it. 1 returned an answer 
by the chobdar to the raja’s letter, en- 
closed in due form in a kincob* bag 
with gold strings, and with as large 
a seal as my Episcopal arms could 
supply. 

January 22.— ‘From Wuerh to Mo- 
wah is about sixteen miles. Nearly 
half-way is a large village, or small 
town, named Peshawer, very prettily 
situated on the side of a little rocky 
eminence, with a ruinous palace on its 
summit, and surrounded by trees partly 
planted in regular topes, partly scat- 
tered, as in England, over a consider- 
able extent of arable and pasture land. 
There were some large herds of deer 
seen under the most distant shades, the 
fruit-trees near the village swaroied 
with peacocks, and tlie little rocky hills, 
through the soft fleecy mist of the morn- 
ing, iissumed a conseciuence which did 
not really belong to them. Peshawer, 
as a frontier tOM n of this little monar- 
chy, was guarded by a small l>ody of 
suwarrs, w hose horses were pic<pieted 
under some trees in its market-place, 
and the men were lounging up and 
down ill the usual picturesque groups 
which soldiers generally form when off 
duty. Tluiy were tall, bony men, in 
short jackets of French grey, but, siilfi- 
cieiitly slovenly and irregular in their 
appearance. Tbeir long spears, which 
were ranged hetbre their little guard- 
house, were the most military part of 
the show. There appeared to be also a 
custom-house, for a good many w aggons 
loaded with cotton were drawn up in 
the street, as if to pay toll. The duties 
exacted from foreign etimmerce by these 
petty states are, as might be expected, 
exceedingly high, and being farmed 
out to persons who are under no suffi- 
cient control, the burden on the mer- 
chant is such as, in many places, to 
have put an entire stop to trade, and to 
all travelling, except of such persons as 
are either exempt from duty, or have 
nothing of which they can be plundered. 


• A sort of gobl broca<U'. very rkOi, and 
uoru only by natives of hi;;h rank. — ICi). 


S3 


A few, and only a few', of the native 
princes liave, at diflereiit times, per- 
ceived their own interest in this respect. 
Whether Jllmrtpoor belongs to the 
number I do not kuow% but a consider- 
able trade appeared, from all which we 
saw at Peshawer, to pass through it. 
From Peshawer to Mowali the country 
was not so well cultivated, though still 
very tolerably so, and there were many 
plain indications that abundant rain 
had recently fallen. 

Mowah, the frontier village of Jye- 
poor, lias a large mud fortress with six 
bastions; and on the hill at about two 
miles' distance w as another and, appa- 
rently, a more considerable eastlc. We 
W'ere now', indeed, in a country wh«‘re, 
till very lately, a Icrt was as necessary 
to the husbandman as a barn in Eng- 
land. 'Fhc incursions of the Pindar- 
rees, it is trm*, did not often extend 
quite so far as we now w ere, but they 
were not unknown, and llie army of 
Ameer Khan, as rapacious, as bloody, 
as perfidious as any Pindarree, was 
often, for months together, in the heart 
of the country. The reputation of the 
Jats for courage api^ars to have pre- 
sei'vcd them, in pa it, from the worst of 
those horrors to which the Rajpoots, 
feeble and diisunited, w en o exposed ; and 
now, even in Jyepoor, the family may 
go to rest in peace, and with a tolerable 
security against murder, torture, and 
violence. iStill, however, in so low a 
state of society, it is chiefly to a man’s 
own sword that he must look to guard 
his head, and cattle-stealing and high- 
way robbery are hardly accounted 
crimes. At Wuerh we saw all the 
cows, sheep, and goats, carefully driven 
into the city about sunset; and here, 
and southwards into lilalw^ah and the 
Deckan, as I am informed, no night 
passes hut 

The friuhtenM flocks ami herds are pent 

lleneath the I'cel’s rude battlement.’* 

At Mowah we found a vakeel from 
the Rannoe of Jyepoor w aitiiig my ar- 
rival, with an escort of twenty horse, 
and a letter from Colonel Paper, the 
resident. From the vakeel we leanit 
that Sir David OchUrlony was still at 
Jyepoor, in high friendship with the 
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raniiee, aud occupying apartments in 
her palace ; and that the rannec had 
obtained from the British Government 
all the points for which she had con- 
tended, and more particularly the re- 
cognition of her favourite as prime- 
minister. The concession of such a 
point, after her outrageous conduct 
towards Colonel Paper, and after the 
positive appeal to arms which had been 
made by both parties, is a sufficient 
evidence of the difficulties in which 
Government found themselves a few 
months ago. For me, however, it is 
fortunate, since, liad the war continued, 
I could not have visited Jyeijoor, and 
it is even probable that I should Iiave 
found great difficulty in passing thi-ougli 
iny part of the western and southern 
provinces. 

In the afternoon we took oiir usual 
walk through the town, attended by 
my silver-sticks, the rannee’s vakeel, 
with three or four chuprassces, the two 
dufftildars of our horse, the old sou- 
hahdar, and the goomashta. I have 
no liking for all this train, which, on 
this occasion, w'as even greater than 
usual, and had the additional effect of 
drawing after us two or three score 
boys. Still it is dustoorf and to eman- 
cipate oneself from it would require 
more trouble than it does to submit to 
it. The town is small, but has a to- 
lerably good Via^ar, in the shops of 
which I saw cutlery, ornaments of gold 
and silver, and shawls, as well as the 
usual more rustic commodities of cot- 
ton, corn and flour, ghee, and coai-se 
cloth. Yellow seems the most preva- 
lent colour for all garments in this 
neighhourluKHl, being the cheapest and 
most data hie. The lieauliful red and 
carnnne tints with which we sonietimes 
see the cloth dyed soon wear or wash 
out, aixl are obliged to l>e frequently 
renewed, which is, however, done with- 
out diliiculty. A pair of common 
blankets of the same colour and appear- 
ance, but coarser and thinner than those 
of England, cost one rupee and a half, 
I bought them for my horses, the nights 
having lately been really cold, and Dr, 
Smith assures me that on the high level 
of Central India we shtdl find it cold 
all next moutli. In the course of our 


walk we passed a sugar-mill of good 
construction, with a stone to grind the 
canes. 

This evening our good, careful, old 
soubahdar hatli a parade of his men, 
and a general inspection of their arms. 
The muskets were all loaded and fresh 
Hinted, and at night, instead of the 
usual three or four sentries, he made 
twenty men bivouac in two parties of 
twelve and eight to the north and south 
of our little encampment, I told him 
that I thought two additional sentries 
would be sufficient, observing that we 
were in a peaceable country. He shook 
his head, and said that it was never so 
peaceable but that people ought to be 
on their guard ; that the Raja of Bhurt- 
poor was a good friend, but that such 
friends as we were now with were all 
the better for being \vell watched. In 
short, he evidently did not much like 
his neighbours. I here dismissed the 
five suwarrs who had been lent me by 
the judge of Agra; the party of Co- 
lonel Skinner’s men would find their 
way better liome from Jyopoor, and I 
therefore still keep them. If there was 
danger, indeed, of which I see no pro- 
bability, they would be far more to be 
trusted than the rannee's horsemen. 

January Si"). — This morning, being 
Sunday, w'as a halting-day. Before 
breakfast I took a walk towards the 
rocks, and that more particularly on 
which the fortress stands which I have 
described. I went alone by my express 
desire, but I was ijerceived and followed 
by the two orderly Sepoys, who over- 
took me before 1 had got half-way 
across the plain. I asked them why 
they came, to which they replied that 
“it was not fit I should go alone." 
Others, indeed, seemed to be of ffie 
same opinion, for before 1 reached the 
furtlier village two of Colonel Skin- 
ner’s men ami the chobdar came run- 
ning after me. For all this I am con- 
vinced there was not the smallest need, 
since, during the half hour that I was 
by myself, I had met some of the inha- 
bitants, and found them perfectly civil 
and ready to answer all my questions. 
But when people give themselves 
frouble out of g(X)d-will, it is impos- 
sible to find fault with them. 
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Thus reinforced, I walked through 
this village, which its people called Ham- 
ghur, to the rock on which their castle 
stands. This last, unlike the fort of 
Mowah, is built of stone, with six round 
towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a double embattled wall stretch- 
ing down one side to a wall at its foot. 
I had no gi'eat curiosity to see the in- 
side, but the S<.*poys said they were 
sure 1 should not Iw refused permis- 
sion, and even doubted whether the 
place was occupied. I climlied up, 
therefore, by a steep winding path, at 
first among cottages, then through the 
tangled branches of fruit-trees and un- 
derwood, and lastly, through some 
ruined outworks, till I came to the 
strong iron-clenched door of the fortress. 
This, too, stood ajar, but I no sooner 
put my head through it, than two or 
three men, who were lying down witli- 
in, started up in great confusion, and 
gave the alarm, on which ten or twelve 
more ran forwards and inquired what 
I wanted ? I asked if I might see the 
inside of the castle, to which the priu- 
dpal p(.*rson answered with joined 
hands, and very respectfully, that he 
could not let any one enter without 
orders. The S**poys began to remon- 
strate, and the “kllledar” (governor 
of a fort) was evidently confused, and 
might, I have no doubt, have been pre- 
vailed on. Ihit it was really very little 
worth while, and I Uid not like to ex- 
pose the poor man to the chaueo of a 
reproof fr<»m his superiors, or to excite 
any jealousy of the people among whom 
we were, l.y expressing curiosity about 
their means of defence. 1 thereibre 
turned round to go down the hill, on 
which the defenders of the fort shut 
their door with exceeding good-will, 
and I heard them drawing all the bolts 
one after the other. From the rocks, 
without the rampart, I had as extensive 
a view as I could desire over a level 
country, interspersed with similar little 
eminences, each, as well as I could per- 
ceive, with its village and its castle. 
The principal chain of hills runs pretty 
nearly north and south. 

On my return, by a different track 
acr().ss the plain, I passed several w^ells, 
with oxen and men at work, drawing 


water foB the fields. The vakeel met 
me half-way, and expressed concern 
that 1 had met with any hindrance in 
visiting the fort. He seemed, however, 
well pleased with the indifference which 
I expressed. The night had been veiy 
clear and cold, but after breakfast it 
again began to rain, and continued 
cold and drizzling the greater part of 
the day. Soon after I had read prayers, 
the vakeel called to say that he would 
fine, or punish in any other way which 
I thought best, the killedar and his 
men for repelling me from the fort of 
Kamghur. Of course, I told him that 
these people, not knowing who I was, 
did no more than their duty, and that 
I was not at all displeased with them. 
This, I suppose, satisfied him : indeed, 

I exceedingly doubt whether, if I had 
been fool enough to insist on their 
being punished, such chastisement would 
ever have been inflicted. I received 
in the afternoon a message from Co- 
lonel Haper, with some baskets of bread 
and fruit. The bread came at a very 
good time, as we were just commenc- 
ing on a coui’se of Hindoostanee eba- 
patees, which are not a very good sub- 
stitute. 

A llrahmin, with a very large tumor 
on his wriht, came to ask medical aid. 
Dr. Smith said it would certainly kill 
him by. degrees, unless his hand was 
cut off', to which the poor man readily 
agreed, and said he would follow us to 
Jyepoor, where Dr. Smith undertook 
to perform the operation, and 1 pro- 
mised him two anas a-day for his main- 
tenance during the journey. He seemed 
very thauktul to us both, and said he 
would bring his wife with him to nurse 
him and dress his victuals. He was 
much comforted too, by my telling him 
that there were many Brahmins in my 
party. Indeed 1 had no doubt that 
they would take very good care of him. 
It is pleasant to think that our halt this 
day in his village may have been the 
means of preserving his life, by encou- 
raging him to apply for help. 

The weather clearing up a little in 
the evening, wx* were surprised to see, 
on looking out of our tents, a camp 
near us still larger than mine, with an 
elephant feeding under the trees, some 
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carts covered with red cloth, a large 
doubled-poled tent, and a considerable 
body of horsemen with their spears 
planted in the ground, aiid their lean 
bony chargers tethered in two lines. 
On inquiry we found that the inaha- 
ramiee had vowed a golden image to a 
shrine at Bindrabund, and that “Jus 
lordship the idol” (to use the expres- 
sion of the vakeel, “ Moorud Bahadur”) 
was going to Ins destination under the 
care of one of her confidential servants. 
The principal of the rutts, which had 
struck our notice, -was for his convey- 
ance. Some of “ his lordship’s” escort 
came up to say that they were to join 
me next day, and to be relieved in 
their present service by a part of the 
troops now in Mowah. The man wlio 
said this was a striking specimen of a 
Rajpoot chief, young and liandsoine, 
but dirty in his dress, boisterous in his 
maimer, talking with a great deal of 
gesticulation, .many winks, nods, Iwck- 
onings, and other marks of intelligence, 
and more than half drunk. All the 
Rajpoots are said to be addicted to 
opium, and the appearance of these 
men was far more that of robbers than 
soldiers, and strikingly inferior, not 
only to Skinner’s men, but to the Juts 
of Ihillumghur, lii the course of the 
evening some of them straggled into 
the camp, professing in the dusk to 
have mistaken it for their own. a blun- 
der Mdiich occasioned a good deal of 
merriment to our Se^xiys, who, appa- 
rently with truth, ascribed it to intoxi- 
cation. 

In tlie*conrse of the daj I overheard 
a conversation among the people of the 
village, in which they compared the 
present peaceable times with those in 
which “Ameer Khan and Bappoo Sin- 
dia came up with their horsemen and 
spoiled all the land, and smote all the 
people, and burnt the cities through 
Meywar and Marwar, till thou comest 
unto the salt wilderness.” I give their 
own words ; but what struck me most 
of all, “com,” they said, “had been 
getting gradually cheaper, and notwith- 
standing the late unfavourable season, 
was still not so dear as it used to be in 
tlie years of trouble.” When such have 
been tlie effects of British supremacy, 


who will refuse to pray for the conti- 
nuance of our empire ? Rain came on 
again as night closed in. 

Janirartf -24. — We proceeded to Maun- 
poor, eight long coss, through an open 
sandy country. About half-way wc 
passed a chain of hills at a place called 
Balaberry. The hill-tops are thickly 
studded with castles, some of them of a 
considerable size and extremely like 
buildings of the same kind in England. 
We passed no fewer than seven in the 
day’s march. The rocks, where visible 
through the sand and witliered herb- 
age, are granite. To the west of the 
hills we found a plain similar to that 
which we had left, but 1 think rather 
more elevated. It is traversed by a 
river, now indeed completely dry, called 
Maungiinga, but which, from the width 
of its bed, must be, during the rains, a 
very considerable torrent. 

The night bad cleared up, and the 
morning was cool and bracing. The 
break fas t-trtit had not been able to set 
out so early as usual, and we arrived 
on our tiicamping ground at tlie same 
time with the people. The spot fixed 
on was a dry elevated plain about a 
quarter of a mile from the little town 
of Maunpoor, without any trees, which 
at this season of the year are not re- 
quired, but with a large well close to 
us, of the water of which the Sepoys 
took cave to taste, before the place of 
encanipmeni was determined on. The 
i-aniiee’s horsemen again pitched by 
themselves, and close to the town. I 
had found them, during the march, 
civil and communicative, but so ill- 
mounted that they (;ould hardly keep 
up with us. I asked their leader some 
of the usual questions about game, &c. 
He said there were many deer, but 
those of his caste never killed any. All 
animals, indeed, here seem to feel that 
man is not their enemy. The par- 
tridges repeatedly crossed the road 
close to our horses’ hoofs, the deer 
raised their heads to look at the caval- 
cade, and stooped them down to ^raze 
again, and the peacocks were quite as 
tame as in a barnyard. I would not, 
on any account, except real want of 
foo«l, nave broken this harmony, or in# 
jured this unsuspecting confidence. 
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Maunpoor is a smaH town on the 
plain, surrounded by a mud wall,^’ith 
eight semicircular bastions, and a ditch 
now dry, but the works are in bad re- 
pair. If tlie present tranquillity were 
to last ten or fifteen years, it is to be 
doubted whether any mutl forts would 
remain in the country, save those which 
the old families of rank and feudal 
pride might still keep up as monuments 
of old times. Still there are every year 
quarrels among some or other of these 
RajjXHjt nobles, and no season, I am 
told, has yet passed in whicli the troops 
at Nusscerabad have not been called 
out as peace-makers, or to inflict chas- 
tisement. This is not the case in Mal- 
wah, where Sir John Malcolm has esta- 
blished the territorial arrangement on 
so firm a basis, that not a musket has 
since been fired there except against 
professed and public robbers. 

About noon this day I had an un- 
pleasant discussion with the vakeel, 
who would not authorise our rnohouts 
and suwaiTS to cut boughs for the ele- 
hants and camels in tlie neighbour- 
ood of the camp, but told them they 
might go to a wood six miles distant,^ 
which it was impossible for tliem to do. 
The men, in consequence, w’ent to look 
out for themselves in the environs of a 
deserted village near us, and wdiile 
thus engaged w'cre attacked and l^eaten 
by some country people. I found that 
the vakeel's reluctance arose from the 
superstitious venendion which all over 
India is paid by the Hindoos to the 
peepul-tree, wdiieh was the only de- 
scription of tree proper for our purjwse 
in any part of this ueighhourhood. I 
offered, if he w ould proeure a supj)Iy 
of sugar-cane, meal, and bran sufficient 
to feed the animals, to let the trees alone, 
but this it seemed the village could not 
afford. He said we might, if we 

E leased,, cut the trees with the “ strong 
and,” without regarding the inunniirs 
of the villagers. But this was exactly 
what I wished to avoid, and to prevent 
necessity of which the raniiee had 
aent him to attend me. I urged that I did 
not require him or any of his people 
to cut the sacred tree for us, but that I 
insisted on his sending a^huprassee 
with my people to acquaint the ran- 


nee*s subjects, that they w'ere her guests 
and acting by her authority. He at 
length yielded, and abuudauce of fo- 
rage was brought in without further 
difficulty. But. it is evident that our 
present guide falls as far short of the 
Bhurtpoor vakeel in honesty, good 
manners, and obliging temper, as he 
docs in lofty stature and prepossessing 
countenance. He is of the “ kayt,” or 
writer caste, and I have seldom seen a 
face in which meanness and low cun- 
ning W'ere more legibly written. 

The night was clear and very cold, 
at least the plains of India. A little 
after n dglit tw o of the tattoos broke 
loose, and made their escape to the 
plain, — a circumstance the more vexa^ 
tious, since their riders, my chot)dar 
and sotaburdar, were, from lameness 
and age, uiKpialified for foot marches. 
I was obliged, therefore, to leave them 
l)e]iiiid with two or three Jyepoor horse 
to assist in catching their animals. 

We ourselves proceeded {Jitnuarif 
'2C:th) to Doobee, six coss. 'I’hc coun- 
try has certainly very much deterio- 
rated since we left the Bhurtpoor ter- 
ritory, though still it is not unpleasant 
to travel through; W'C coiitiniied at 
times to Ihll in with the bed of the 
Maungunga, on examining which more 
closely I saw that a stream still conti- 
iined to force its w ay under the sand, 
distinguishable by the line of verdure 
which its secret rills kept alive amid 
the surrounding barrenness. In fact, 
I understand that by digging a few 
feet in the bed of any of these streams, 
water may usually be procired at all 
seasons of the year. Some of the ran- 
nee’s suwarrs were now changed for 
others much better mounted and 
equipped, and the cavalcade w as consi- 
derably more respectable, tho^ugh Skin- 
ner’s horse still kept up their decided 
superiority. 

Doobee is a small town or rather 
village, fortified with more care and on 
a l>etter principle than any I had yet 
s(x*ii. A few pieces of ordnance w'ere 
visible on the bastions ; and the place 
was calculated to defy the attacks of 
Ameer Khan and his whole army, and, 
if well defended, to require a regular 
; siege even from European troops. 
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Tlie neighbourhood, however, from its 
nakedness, seems to have sutfered se- 
verely from the Pindarrees and other 
enemies, and tlic insecurity of property 
is sufficiently shown by the fact, that 
during tlie two last days we have seen 
no scattered dwellings, and no village 
without its means of defence. Forage 
was not to be had here either for ele- 
phants or camels; but the vakeel, on 
whom my recent remonstrance seems 
to have produced some effect, had pro- 
vided a good stock of “ boosa,” as well 
as of dried cow-dung for fuel. 

The grass, w’hcii we set out this 
morning, was crisp with hoar-frost, 
and my -people complained that it w'ius 
as colvl as if tliey were still in Ke- 
maoon. I did not (piite agree with 
tliem; but it certainly was cold enough 
to make our morning rids agreeable, 
and to give an appetite for breakfast as 
keen as I ever felt in England. The 
kindness of my friends in Dellii and 
Agra had supplied us with an excellent 
stock of what is called hunters’ beef; 
ami we were supplied with some very 
fresh and tolerably well-tasted butter 
from tlie village— a circumstance which 
I mention because in llindostan out of 
the large towns butter, save in the form 
of ghee, is seldom or never to be pro- 
cured. 

Aliout eleven o’clock tlie lost ponies, 
to my great satisfactioii, made their ap- 
pearance. They had strayed to a con- 
siderable distance, and would not per- 
haps have been so easily recovered had 
they Ik'cii very much worth stealing. 

^ In the evening vra walked to a pretty 
little Hindoostanee tomb alMuit a mile 
oil, consisting of an octagonal cupola 
raised on pillars, with a haseinent story 
containing apartments for a Brahmin 
and his family. A young man, whom 
we met near the spot, told me it was 
built, about five years before, in me- 
mory of a neighbouring zemindar. 
This young man said he was himself a 
tradesman in the village of Doobee. 
Hearing my servants express some sur- 
prise at the number of fortified places 
in this country, he began to tell a long 
story about the horrors inflicted by 
Ameer Klian and the Pindarrees of the 
Heckun, and seemed fully seusible of 


tbe aflvaiitugeous change which had • 
oceiA-ed. Ilis dialect ditfered a good 
deal from the Hindoostanee to which I 
was accustomed, but I made out his 
meaning pretty well. 

Janiiari/ 2ii. — This morning was ex- 
tremely cold, and the weather seemed 
to operate forcibly on all iny peojde. 
The raiinec’s Jiorse were none of tlnun 
at their post when we set out: even 
Skinner’s men were slow in mustering 
to attend us; and the Sepoys, having 
found the remains of a fire by the way- 
side during the march, hustled all close 
round it, and allowed the camels to go 
on with no guard but a single havildar. 

1 found it necessary to check the growth 
of these irregularities, and gave orders 
for the better arrangement and govern- 
ment of our little camp in future. 

The country through which we 
passed in our march to Dcosa, about 
six coss or twelve miles, was very 
naked and desolate, with no marks of 
habitation except some castles dotted 
on the distant hills, and one large vil- 
lage about a mile from our road, within 
^wdiose mu<l walls a few trees were visi- 
ble. The hills are of singular forms, 
most of them insulated and rocky ; in 
size, shape, and steepness, a good deal 
resiunbling that on which Beestou 
(Castle stands. The soil does not seem 
had; but the land has literally been 
swept with the besom of desolation 
and the deer which we saw hounding 
among the low prickly shrubs, and the 
dead, wdiose tombs are scatU*red here 
and there, seem the natural proprietors 
of the territory. 1 sliould add, pvThaps, 
the ravens, who are here seen in con- 
siderable numbers and of large size, 
tlioiigh I do not remember to have ob- 
served them elsewhere. The country 
resembh-d extremely a large lestuary, 
but studded with rocky islands, whose 
sands were left bare by tbe receding 
tide ; except the few thorny shrubs I 
mentioned, which do not grow higher 
than common heather, not a blade of 
verdure was to be seen ; and this de- 
fect, together witli the presence of the 
rocky hills, sufliciently distinguishes 
theses wilds from the green level 
step].K*s of them Russia. 

Deosa is a rather large town, bmlt 
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OIL one side of a square table-like bill, 
with a sharp peak adjoining to it. .The 
hill is crowned by a very extensive 
fortress, and there are various remains 
of antiquity, such as a large tank, now 
ruinous and dry, and a good many 
tombs, which evince that the place has 
seen better days. From its name, 
“ Deosa,” or Divine, it sliould seem to 
possess a sacred charactei’, and even 
now we found a considerable encamp- 
ment of merchants and pilgrims, witli 
dying chairs, swings, and other symp- 
toms of a Hindoo fair or lestival. It 
turned out to be one which I cannot 
find in the Calcutta Almanac, but which 
they here call “ Pusuiid,” and it was 
celebrated in the course of the day with 
a degree of glitter and show which I 
did not expect in a place apparently so 
poor and ruinous. Two little images 
of a male and ft*male, called, I think, 
Guiigwala and Gungwalcc, were car- 
ried wrapped up in a piece of kincob, 
ill a very gaudy gilded rutt, drawn by 
the people to an open tent pitched with- 
out the town. A good deal of drumming 
and singing followed, and the ceremony 
ended by peltiiig each other with red 
powder, as dui-ing the hoolee. Mean 
time tile usual traffic and diversions of 
a country fair went on ; cakes, cloth of 
different kinds, and coarse trinkets 
were exposed in considerable abun- 
dance, and a good nuuiy of tne neoule 
whom w'c met in the afternoon hail 
evidently either been drinking or tak- 
ing opium. We walked through 
the town, v.hich had a ruined wall 
round it, and contained one fine 
old pagoda, resembling those at 15e- 
Dures, several small ones, a ^Tussulinaii 
mosque, and some large and richly- 
carved stone liouscs, hut all verging to 
decay. The ruin of the town, as of 
the rest of the country, was laid by the 
people on Ameer Khan, though they 
did not seem to have any accurate in- 
formation about the matter, and owned 
tlmt it had been always as it is now in 
their memory. Its dilapidation, I sus- 
pect, is of older date. There are some 
very elegant tombs without the walls, 
and altogether the place is one ex- 
tremely characteristic of the ancient 
habits of India., 


The images which we saw were 
taken back to their pagoda at night, 
and, after a few days more of similar 
parade, were to lie committed to the 
nearest river and sunk in it, where, 
being of unbaked clay, they soon dis- 
solve. It is said that this is a relic of 
a hideous custom which still prevails 
in Assam, and w'as anciently practi.sed 
in Egypt, of fiiiigiug a youth and 
maiden, richly dressed, annually into 
•their sacred river. That such a cus- 
tom formerly existed in India is, I be- 
lieve, a matter of pretty uniform tra- 
dition. Iffit this practice of drowning 
images is not confined to the tw o figures 
in question, but is the case with all 
their idols, except a very few. Kali 
in her various foims, and the other 
many-handed, inany-headed potentates, 
who are worshipped in Calcutta, are 
all of clay, and all carried in like man- 
ner, after tlieir festivals, to be absorbed 
in the holy stream, a custom which 
may seem rather to typify the infe- 
riority confessed by the Hindoos them- 
selves of all their symbols to the God 
of nature, than to recall the memory o'f 
an ancient piece of inhumanity, 

January 27. — This morning w’e 
marched eijilit long coss to Mohuii- 
poora. In tlie way 1 had an oppor- 
lunitv of seeiajg some part of the mag- 
nificence wiiich Dr. Smith liad de- 
scribed, for we passed Sir David 
Ocliterlony and his suite on his road to 
llhuiipoor. There certainly was a 
very considerable number of led horses, 
elephants, palanquins, and covered car- 
riages, belonging chiefly, I qpprehend 
(besides his own family), to the families 
of his native servants. There was an 
escort of two companies of infantry, a 
troop of regular cavalry, and 1 should 
guess forty or fifty irregulars, on horse 
and foot, armed with spears and match- 
locks of all possible forms ; the string 
of camels was a v^ry long one, and the 
whole procession was what might pass 
in Europe for that of an Eastern prince 
travelling. Still, neither in numbers 
nor splendour did it at all equal my 
expectation. Sir David himself was 
in a carriage and four, and civillv 
gut out to speak to me. He is a tall 
and pleasing-looking old man, but 
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was so wrapped up in sJiawis, kincob, 
fUr, and a Mogul furred cap, that his 
face was all that was visible. I was 
not sorry to have even this glimpse of 
an old officer wliosc exploits in India 
have been so distinguished. His his- 
tory is a curious one. lie is the son of 
an American gentleman who lost his 
estate and country by his loyalty dur- 
ing the war of the separation. Sir 
David himself came out a cadet, with- 
out friends, to India, and literally- 
fought his way to notice. The most 
brilliant parts of his career were his 
defence of Delhi against the Maharatta 
army, and the compiest of Keinaoou 
from the Ghorkhas. He is now consi- 
derably above seventy, infirm, ami has 
been often advised to return to Ji'aig- 
land. But he has been absent from 
thence fifty -four years ; he has there 
neitlier friend nor relation,— he has 
been for many years habituated to 
Eastern habits and parade, and who ciin 
wonder tliat he clings to the only coun- 
try in the world where lie can feel 
^imself at home? Within these few 
days I have been reading Coxe’s Idfe 
of Marlborough, and at tliis moinent it 
struck mo forcibly how little it would 
have seemed in the coiiipass of possi- 
Inlity to any of the warriors, statc.smen, 
or divines of Queen Anne’s time, that 
an English general and an English 
bishop would ever shake hands on a 
desert plain in the heart of Rajjiootana ! 

Al)Out two coss from Deosa is a good- 
sized village with, a handsome old house 
belonging to the raja, and a little far- 
ther, a very beautiful Avell or reservoir 
(“ hoolee surrounded with cloisters 
and w ith a handsome gateway of three 
Gothic arches. It is said to he the 
charitable work of a merchant of .lye- 
poor, now alive. About half-way in 
the inarch wo pass. il another low line 
of hills, with graiiite summits, and 
sandstone valleys and sides, lilce that 
we saw yesterday, and succeeded by 
auotlier similar plain. It is easy to ob- 
serve tluit w’e arc rising gradually as 
vwe advance, the descent of the hills to 
the west never being so great as their 
ascent from the east. 

Mohuiipoora is a small and poor 
village, with a few scattered patches of 


wheat round it, hut neither trees nor 
forage, while the neighbourhood had 
been so completely exhausted by 
the large party wdiich had passed the 
I day before, .that notliing Avas to be pro- 
cured either by money or exjiostulation, 
and the raniiee’s vakeel either would 
not or could not do us any good. At 
length I sent one of the Sepoys, a 
Brahmin, and the elder of my two 
mountain attendants, to negotiate with 
the zemiiulars. On these occa.sions, a 
Brahmin is always the best messenger, 
since he may use what language he sees 
fit without danger, and, ca*teris paribus, 
the people are always more ready to 
yiehl to his proposals. The man knew 
this well, and went therefore without 
his cloths, in order that his sacred 
string might be more conspicuous. 
This measure partially succeeded : 
about twelve o’clock some hay w'as 
brought for the horses who were fast- 
ing till now, and a very little fuel for 
the Sepoys who were equally ill off, 
their religion prohibiting them to eat 
v ictuals cooked on the preceding da;^’. 
They comlncted themselves Avith their 
usual patience and good temper, ob- 
serving, of their own acconl, that the 
poorpc*ople of the country Avere in \A'ant 
themselves, and could not spare to 
strangers. I found, however, in con- 
sequence, that tliey w^ere all extremely 
willing and ready to make a long march 
the next day to .Jyepoor, in order to get 
out of this “ hungry country.” 

In the night the camp was visited by 
a thief, wlio crept in betAvei'ii the sen- 
tries, anil got hold of the clotlies of one 
of th<^ tindals who was asleep on the 
outside of my tent. He was not so 
sound asleep, liOAvever, but that he felt 
the blanket as it was drawn aAvay from 
him, and starting uj), put his assailant 
to flight in an instant. In this case, 
probably, the roblK^r was not veiy skil- 
ful or desperate, for strange stories are 
told both of their dexterity in stripjiing 
a sleeping man, and of the severe .stabs 
which they give with tlieir daggers if 
detected. Sir John Malcolm has a 
story of a play which he saw performed' 
by some strollers in the Maharatta 
country, the i>lot of which consisted in 
the rolibing a merchaiit of his goods. 
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after iKiiiig hospitobly received by the 
treacherous jemautdar of a village. 
After supper the merchant was repre- 
sented as going to sleep with his goods 
all round liiin, and nothing could be 
more artful than the manner in which 
the thief made his approaches, gently 
withdrawing tlie shawls a quarter of 
an inch at a time, while at every 
slightest movement of tlie sleeping man 
his hand was immediately on his dagger. 
To guard against such surprises, 1 am 
inclined to believe that it is best to have 
no light in the tent, since, without some 
such guide, an intruder can neither find 
his w’ay to objects of value, nor can 
well avoid making some noise. 

January 28. — This morning was 
dusky and close, ’svith heavy clouds, 
which however gradually dispersed, 
and were succeeded by a good deal of 
wind. Our march to .lyepoor m us one, 
I should think, of nearly twenty miles. 
The early part of it was over a deso- 
late plain of deep sand, traversed by a 
nullah, the windings of which we twice 
fell in with. About eight miles from 
Jyepoor wc came to a deep water- 
course, apparently the work of ai-t, and 
with a small stream in it flowing from 
the hills to which we m- ere approatdiing, 
Kouiid its edge some little eultivatioii 
was visible, though nothing could ex- 
ceed the dry and liungry nature of the 
sand which was under us and around 
us, and which now began to be inter- 
spersed with sharp stones and bits of 
rock. The hills, as m c drew near, ap- 
peared higher and steeper than those 
which we had liitherto crossed, but 
entirely of rock, sliiiigle, and sand, 
without a blade of vegetation of any 
kind, except a very little grass edging 
here and tJiere the stony, ragged water- 
course Avliicli we ascended, and which 
was our only road. The desolation 
was almost sublime, and wouhl have 
Ix'en quite so had the hills been of a 
more commanding elevation. The 
pass grew narrower, the path steeper, 
iiid more rugged as we proceeded along 
it, and the little stream which >ve were 
ascending, instead of dimpling amid 
tlie grass and stones, now leapt and 
hounded from crag to crag, like a 
^^’’elsh rivulet. Still all was wild, and 


dismal, when, on a turn of the road, we 
found ourselves in front of a high tur- 
reted and battlemented wall, pierced 
with a tier of arched windows, showing 
us beyond them the dark green shades 
of a large Oriental garden. A grim- 
lookiiig old gateway on one side, built 
close to the road, and seeming almost 
to form a part of it, showed us the path 
which we were to pursue, and I was 
thinking of Thalaha on “ the hridleless 
steed’* at the gate of Aloaddin’s para- 
dise, and felt almost ready to look round 
for the hiigle-horii suspended in tlie 
portal, when the English uniform ap- 
peared to dissolve tlie illusion, and 
(Colonel Ihiper, who had good-na- 
turedly come out thus far to meet me, 
rode up to welcome me. 

Oil seeing him I at first hoped that 
we had already arrived at the gate of 
Jyepoor, but he told me that we had 
still four miles of very bad road before 
us. The rampart which we now passed 
is intended to guard the approueh, and 
the garden which I mentioned is one of 
several attached to differerit temples 
founded in this wild situation by the 
same sovereign, Jyc Singh, who built 
the city. Of these temples we passed 
through a little street’, with very pic- 
turesque buildings on each side of it, 
and gardens perpetually green from the 
stream wdiicli we wcj’e now' leaving, and 
which derives its source from a con- 
siderable pool higher up in the bosom 
of the hills. Our own track emerged 
on an elevated hut sandy anil barren 
plain, in which, nevertheless, some 
fields of wheat were seen, and what 
surprised me, some tine peepnl trees. 
This plain, which seems to have been 
once a lake, is surrounded on three 
sides by the same harreii stony hills, 
and ha.s in its centre the city of Jyo- 
poor, a place of considerable extent, 
with fortifications so like those of the 
Kremlin, tliat 1 could almost have 
fancied my. self at Moscow'. The wall 
is high, with deiitellateil battlements 
and lofty towers, extremely picturesque, 
but with no pretensions to strength, 
having neither ditch nor glacis. Its 
security must, of course, depend on the 
forts by which the summits of the 
«urroujidiiig hills arc crowned. But 
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tiioiigh theSL* nii'ilit ruin it and prevent 
ail enemy from occupying it -wlieii 
taken, they could not save it against a 
spirited and 'well-directed attack from 
the plain. Nevertheless it stood a long 
siege from Ameer Khaii, a fact which 
would prove that l ulfiaii to he as bad 
a general as lie was an adroit and mer- 
ciless plunderer, had it not been sus- 
pected that he purposely delayed the 
assault on the town, both in hope 
of obtaining a large ransom, wliicli 
'would go into his own coders, and in 
the fear that his men, if once enriched 
hy the indiscriminate plunder of tlie 
city, would many of them disperse and* 
leave liim. 

The trees with wliich the buildings 
are intermingled, and the gardens 
which, in spite of the hungry soil, are 
scattered round it, make up a very sin- 
i;ular and romantic, or I might almcet 


say, a beautiful scene. The residency 
is a small palace, formerly a garden- 
house of the raja’s, and surrounded by 
a high embattled wall, wdtliiii w'hich is 
agcK^ garden of most English vege- 
tables and Indian fruit-trees. Water is 
everywhere to lie found close to the 
surface, and Avith water even the most 
sterile tracts, in this climate, become 
tolerably fruitful. My tents were 
pitched in the plain before the resi- 
dency gates, hut Colonel Eaper had 
kindly provided an excellent tent for 
me close to his door and within his 
garden, of wliieli I gladly availed my- 
self, lM)th to get out of the way of the 
glaring white sand and dust of the 
Meidan, and also to enable Skinner’s 
horsemen, who had no tents, to take 
shelter in mine during iny stay at Jye* 
IK)or, an indulgence for which they 
'were very grateful. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JYEPOOR TO AJMERE. 

Climate — Government — City — Palace— Durbar — Presonts from the Itannee — Revenuea^ 
Umeer — Lake — Great Palace and Fort — Death of the Snubalidar — Departure from Jyepoor 


—Manners of the Rajpoots — CItildrcu of 
—Message from the Rannee. 

The climate of Jyepoor is described as 
less disagreeable than I should have ex- 
pected. The rains are never heavy, the 
cold months are bracing and healthy, 
and the hot winds, though tierce dur- 
ing the day, generally cease at night. 
The court and territory are in a very 
distracted state. Tlie rannee’s new 
minister is hated by a majority of her 
subjects, and her authority, in conse- 
quence, is very uncertain through the 
greatest part of her jwssessions. The 
people, into whose hands she has thrown 
herself^ hate and fear the English, and 
a great proportion of her “ thakoors,” 
or nobles, snut up in their mountain 
castles, pay no tribute, obey no com- 
mands, and declare that they will obey 
none till tlie young raja, now a child 
of six years old, is placed on the mus-i 
imd, nnd surrounded by a council such 
OS they can confide in. Though, there- 
fore, the rannee has in the y)resent in- 
stance carried her j>oint with our Go- 
vernment, and obtained its concurrence 
to a ministry of her own choice, there 
is little probability of matters going on 
smoothly much longer between us, or, 
even if the liritisli were out of the case, 
of the present people being long able to 
hold the reins of government. Colonel 
Raper said that he could easily be- 
lieve tliat it was want of power which 
made her vakeel fail in procuring us 
supplies, and in compelling the attend- 
ance of the horsemen, and he regretted 
to say that he did not know where to 
look for more serviceable tr<x)ps, or a 
better proveditore. He advised me, 
therefore, to take on Skinner's horse to 
VOL. II. 
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Nusseerabad, as my best dependence in 
case of need. Of any serious necessity 
for them, there was, thank Heaven, 
very little likelihood, inasmuch as, 
however unruly tlie country, they are 
all in awe of the numerous cantonment 
of Nusseerabad, nor was my present 
escort unequal to protect us from any 
ordinary plunderers. 

Janiiarif 29. — This morning Colonel 
Raper took me to see the city and pa- 
lace, as well as to present me in dur- 
bar. The city is a very remarkable 
and striking one. Ikdng all the work 
of one sovereign, Jye Singh, it is on a 
regular plan, with one very wide street 
crossed at right angles by three others, 
with a square in the cciitie of tlie town, 
which serves as a market-place. The 
houses are generally two stories high, 
but some three and four, with orna- 
mented windows and balconies, and 
many of them finely carved. They are 
intoi'spersed with some handsome tem- 
ples in tlie same style with those of Be- 
nares, and in tlie centre of the town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very 
noble tower or minaret of, I should 
suppose, two hundred feet high. The 
town is tolerably clean, but a great part 
of the houses are m a state of decay. 
Still, however, it has a population of 
sixty thousand souls. The palace, with 
its gardens, occupies about one-sixth 
part of the city. It presents to the 
streets an extremely high front of se 
veil or eight stories, diminishing in the 
centre to something like a pediment, 
and flanked by two towers of equal 
height topped with open cupolas. Witb- 
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in are two spacious courts and niany 
smaller ones, surrounded by cloisters 
of stone pillars, except in the verandahs 
leading to the principal rooms, which 
are of marble. The gardens, which I 
was first taken to see, arc extensive, 
and, in their way, extremely beautiful, 
full of fountains, .cypresses, palm-trees, 
and, flowering shrubs, with a succession 
of terraceg and alcoves, none of them, 
singly taken, in good taste, but altoge- 
ther extremely rich and striking. Two 
very large and handsome tanks termi- 
nate the grounds towards the north. 
The garden is surrounded by a high 
embattled w'all, having a terrace at the 
top like that of Chester, and beneath it 
a common passage (as one of the minis- 
ters of state, who accomjjanied us, told 
me) for the zennauali to walk in. I 
was introduced to some of these minis- 
ters, or “ sirdars,” during my progress 
through the palace, under their several 
official names of “inouchtar,” “buk- 
shee,” &c. &c. Most of them were 
tall, gootl-looking men, in very hand- 
some and becoming dresses. The whole 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably 
better than that of Lucknow, and every- 
thing much exceeded my exi^ctation 
cxcep-;: the military show, which was 
absolutely nothing. There wctc two 
or three policeiuen in the gate of the 
city, and four or five (I do not think 
there were more) lounging fellows with 
shields slung over their shoulders, and 
lances lying near them, in difl'erent 
parts of the outbuildings. I was sur- 
prised at so poor a muster among the 
■warlike and turbulent llajpoots, but re- 
collected that in a country where every 
citi7.eii aiul cultivator is a soldier, on 
ordinary occasions every soblier will 
be a cultivator or citizen. The resi- 
dent's suwurrs and my own five men, 
together -witli a little guard of seven or- 
derly Sepoy*’. \rho, as usual on state 
occasions, followed me, and as many of 
my servants v. ho chose to see the sight, 
were permitted vrithout scruple to at- 
tend us through all the garden and most 
of the lower apartments of tlie palace, 
till, on ascending to an upper story, 
those who had swords or other arms 
were reauested either to stay Mow or 


to surrender tlieir weapons. The as- 
cents throughout the palace are not by 
stairs, hut by inclined planes of very 
easy slope, and certainly Jess fatiguing 
than the European style. The passages 
are all narrow and mean, and the ob- 
ject in the whole building seems more 
to surprise by the number, the intri- 
cacy, and detail of the rooms and courts, 
than by any apartments of large size 
and magnificent proportions. A great 
part of the windows are glazed with 
small panes of stained or plain glass in 
latticeti frames of white marble. The 
stiiiued glass was said to be from Ve- 
nice. I'hese upper rooms, which are 
in fact a part of the zeimanah, have 
their floors chiefly covered with stufled 
white cotton quilts, over which, in cer- 
tain places, sitringees arc placed, and, in 
the more costly rooms, small Persian 
carpets. There are very strong wooden 
doors in different parts of the building, 
wliose hinges and locks are as rude as 
those of a prison, but the suites of apart- 
ments themselves are only divided by 
large striped curtains hung over the 
arched doorways. I'lic ceilings are ge- 
nerally low, and the rooms dark and 
close; hot!) the walls and ceilings are, 
however, splendidly carved and jiainted, 
and some of the former are entiredy 
composed of small looking-glasses in 
fantastic frames of cliuniun mixt d with 
talc, which have the appearance of 
silver till closely examined. The sub- 
jects of the paintings are almost en- 
tirely mythological, and their style of 
colouring, their attitudc.s, and the 
general gloomy'^ silence and intricacy 
of the place reminded me frequently 
of Belzoni’s model of the Egyptian 
tomb. 

After a long suite of these strange 
rooms, we were taken into a very strik- 
ing and beautiful apartment, where 
breakfast was prepared for us. It was 
a small pavilion with arches on either 
side, opening into two small cloistered 
courts, the one filled by a beautiful cold 
bath about thirty feet sfiuare, the other 
by a little flower-garden divided, par- 
terrewise, with narrow winding paths 
of white marble, with a jet d’eau in 
every winding, to the qumber, I should 
think, of fifteen or twenty, which re- 
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maiucd playing all the while we were 
at breakfast. Nothing could be pret- 
tier or more refreshing tiiau the sight 
and sound of these tiny fountains^ 
though I did not think the effect im- 
proved when all at once several of the 
principal ones began to throw up water 
tinged with some yellow dye. It was 
evidently much admired by the natives, 
and reminded me of “ the golden wa- 
ter,” which, together with “ the talking 
bird” and the “ singing tree,” cost the 
princess in the Arabian tale so many 
labours to obtain. For our breakfast 
Colonel Raper had sent the usual re- 
quisites, but the “ inaha-raiinee,” or 
“ ma-jec” (lady mother), as she is also 
called, sent us some specimens of Hin- 
doo cookery, abniulant in ghee, spice, 
and sugar, but without the garlic, which 
tbrms so essential a part of Mussulman 
luxury. I tfisted one of the messes, 
which was of rice, raisins, and some 
green sweetmeat, strongly scented with 
rose-water, and seasoned with cinna- 
mon, and thought it very good. The 
others were, apparently, kid or mutton 
minced small with rice, and covered 
with a very rich brown sauce, **a thing 
to dream of, not to tell,” and w'hich, if 
eaten at night, one should scarcely fail 
to dream uf. 

After breakfast, and till the hour of 
durbar arrived, we visited more of the 
buildings. In jjassing along the gar- 
den wall, I ought to havx* obsei-ved be- 
fore, we were sho^vn five or six ele- 
phants in training for a figlit. Each 
was separalely ke[>t in a small paved 
c^>uit, witli a little litter, but very dirty, 
'rhey were all wdiat is called must,” 
tliat is, f«*d on stimulating siiljstances to 
make them fui'ious, and all showed in 
their eyes, their gaj)iiig mouths, and 
the constant motion of their trunks, 
signs of fever and restlessness. Their 
mohouts seemed tt) approacli them with 
great caution, atul, on heai iiig a step, 
they turned round as far as their chains 
would allow, and lashed fiercely with 
their trunks. I was moved and dis- 
gusted at the sight of so noble crea- 
tures, thus maddened and diseased by 
the absurd cruelty of man, in order that 
• they might, for his diversion, inflict 
fi'esh pain and injuries on t'acli other. 


I Tw'o of them were very large, and all 
sleek and corpulent. 

The other apartments through w hich 
we were conducted nearly resembled 
those we had seen before breakfast. We 
had, however, a noble panoramic view 
of the town from the top of the palace. 
Indeed, I have seen few places of which 
a finer panorama might be made. From 
thence we returned to a lower court, in 
the centre of which, raised b^a few steps, 
is a noble open pavilion, with marble 
pillars richly carved, rather inferior in 
size, but in other respects fully equal to 
the hall of audience in the castle of 
Delhi. The interior contains an oblong 
vaulted hall, surrounded by a very spa- 
cious verandah, and its pavement co- 
vered with sitriugees and carpets, where 
w'e found all the ministers whom I have 
already mentioned, and some otliers, 
seated in a semieircle. They rose to 
receive us, and the “ mouclitar,” or 
prime-minister, introduced to me those 
whom I had not yet met. Among tlicse 
w'erc the *‘gooroo,” or spiritual adviser 
of the rannee, a man extremely blamed 
ibr all the outrageous and absurd con- 
duct which she has pursued, and a very 
remarkable person, at whom Colonel 
Raper looked with some surprise, and 
whom, lie afterw ards said, he had never 
seen or lieard of lK?fore. lie was appa- 
rently a Mussulman, a very tall hard- 
featured man, witli a dark and gloomy 
expression of face, which made me 
tliiiik of Captain Rolai.do in Gil Bias. 
His name I did not [lerfectly hear, but 
in conversation they called him the 
Nawal). He was armed with a swqrd, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes w’cre handsome but 
plain, and his wliole figure and equip- 
ment made me set him doM ii, I believe 
correctly, as a Pabin mercenary header, 
for whom these troublesome times had 
obtained einployment. The mouclitar 
1 had now a betfiT opportunity of ob- 
serving than before. lie is a shortish 
mail, but very stoutly built, with what 
I thought a good countenance and frank 
rough manners. 

A very formal old gentleman, the 
marshal of the palace, now got us all to 
cur scats — Colonel Raper in the middle, 
iiivself at his rieht hand, and the mi- 
l> 2 
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Ulster and tlie nawab beyond me ; tlie 
rest were arranged on the hfft and be- 
hind us. We sat crossplegged on the 
carpet, there being no chairs, and kept 
our liats on, I was mortified to find 
that the rannee never appeared even 
behind the purdah, thongb we were 
told she was looking through a latticetl 
window at some distance in front. The 
usual questions, of how I liked Jyepoor, 
whither I was going, and when I left 
Calcutta, followed. The nawiib talked 
a gootl deal, and seemed to Im? doing his 
best to make a favourable impression 
on the resident. I doubt whether he 
succeeded. For my own part the idea 
of Captain Kolando faded away, and was 
replaced by that of the bold Alsatian 
Captain Callpepper. Some dancing- 
girls came in, whose performance dif- 
fered in no n^spect from those w’hom I 
had seen at llulliimghur. Some very 
common-looking shawls, a turban, neck- 
lace, &c., were no\^ brought in as pre- 
sents from the rannee to me, which 
were followed by two horses and an 
elephant, of which she also reqne.sted 
my acceptance. I looked round on 
Colonel Jiaper in some embarrassment, 
which he relieved by telling me that 
all was done according to rule, and 
that I .should not he much the richer 
nor the rannee the poorer for wliat 
passed that day. I of course, however, 
expi’essed tny thanks to the mouchtar 
in as good liiiidoostanee as I was able. 
Mutual wishes were expre.ssed for 
health, happiness, and a continuance of 
friendship between the Company and 
the. Court of Jyejjoor, and after em- 
bracing all the ministers a second time, 
we took cur leave, mounted our ele- 
phants, and returned to the residency, 
the rannee’s presents going in proces- 
sion befoi’e us. Of these presents it 
appeared that the elephant was lame, 
and so vicious that few people ventured 
to go near him. One of the horses was 
a very pretty black, but he also turned 
out as lame as a cat, while the other 
horse was in poor condition, and, at 
least, as my people declared, thirty 
years old. Colonel llaper said, how- 
ever, that these animals would do more 
than cover the feejs which it would be 
|>roper to pay the ramiec'; servants, and 


which the Company, according to the 
usual practice, would discharge for me. 
In fact, the native powers understand 
perfectly well that presents of any great 
value are, on these occasions, thrown 
away. They have it published in the 
** aebars,” or native newspapers, that 
such or such a distinguished personage 
came to pay his respects at the Court 
of Jyepoor, and that the rannee testi- 
fied her pleasure at his arrival, by the 
gift of an elephant, two beautiful horses, 
and tAvo trays of oruanients and shawls, 
and thus the ends are answered of 
making known the rank of the visitant, 
of setting forth the rannee’s liberality, 
and above all, of hinting to her subjects 
and neighbours the good terms she is 
on with the British Government. But 
all these objects they are, of course, 
glad to obtain at as slight an expense 
as possible. 

In the course of this day I had a 
good deal of conversation with Colonel 
Kapci* on the liistory and intrigues of 
tins little court, the splendour of which 
had surjirised me, but which, in its 
inonds and political wisdom, appears 
to he oil a level not much higher than 
that of Abyssinia. 

The Hajas of .Jyepoor were, for a 
long time, the most wealthy and pow- 
erful of all the Kajpoot states. Their 
ten’itory is still the largest, and their 
revenue used to be reckoned at a crore 
of rupees (at the present rate of ex- 
chan^’e less than a million pounds ster- 
ling) annually. They were generally 
oil pretty good terms with the Empe- 
rors of bellii, and, though nominally 
vassals, they always preserved a state 
of real independence of their authority. 
The Maharatta coinpiests blighted all 
their prosperity ; the raja was so much 
weakened as to lose all authority over 
his own thakoors, twenty or thirty 
lacks was the whole amount of his 
revenue, and tliis was growing less 
under the almost anmial scourge of 
the Pindarrees, of Jeswuiit How Ilolcar, 
and, above all, of his General Ameer 
Khan. Even before the conquest of 
Lord Hastings, the late Raja of Jyepoor 
had, as it is said, shown great anxiety 
to obtain the protection of Britain; 
but, from the jarring members of which 
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his state is composed, it was one of the 
last which in any regular way acceded 
to the confederacy, the thakoors keep- 
ing close in their castles like feudal 
chiefs, alike averse to any interference 
either of our government or their own, 
and chiefly occupied in making war on 
^ch other, leading plundering parties 
inU) the neiglibouring states, and pick- 
ing the bones which inbre potent de- 
vourers left behind. The principality 
was, in tact, in a state of anai'chy as 
wretched and as blixxly as Circassia 
at the present day, or England in the 
time of Ivauhoe, with the additional 
misery, that foreign invaders were 
added to domestic feudal tyrants. This 
anarchy has never yet been completely 
put a stop to in the remoter pro- 
vinces, but it had, in the greater part 
of the kingdom, been materially abated 
by British arms and, influence. The 
country had become safe to travel 
through, the peasants slept in their 
beds in peace, the thakooi-s began to 
come to court again and pay their tri- 
bute ; and the revenue had greatly im- 
proved, whoii the raja died, five or six 
ears ago, leaving no son, but one of 
is wives pregnant, and near the time 
of her delivery. This, at least, was 
said, though many of the thakoors de- 
clareci it. was an imposition. A child, 
however, was produced, and its re- 
uted mother became regent, chiefly 
y the influence oi a man of high rank 
and respectable character, who is gene- 
rally known by his hereditary title of 
“ rawul,” and who possessed, in a great 
degree, the confidence of the English 
Government. He became minister un- 
der the regent, and the improvement 
of the country continued progressive. 
He, however, paid his nominal mistress 
but little deference, and she soon forgot 
the protection w4iich he had afforded 
to herself and her son. Nor was this 
all. The rawul had the misfortune to 
find out an intrigue between one of the 
rannees and an adventurer from Ro- 
hilcund, who filled some post about 
tlie palace. He banished the para- 
mour, and tlie lady never forgave him, 
but lias ever since been urging the 
Hia-jee to the most violent measures 
igainst hill), in whicli : he been 


backed by the gooroo, a very profligate 
Brahmin, w’ho has always used his in- 
fluence with the ma-jee to bad pur- 
poses. Tw'o years ago an attempt was 
made to get rid of the rawul, and bring 
in the present minister, a tliakoor of 
extremely bad character, who had lieen 
very recently in open rebellion, and 
had stood a siege, against a British 
force. Against his appointment, how- 
ever, the British Government strongly 
remonstrated. The rawul was main- 
tained in his place, and his opponent 
banished till the evil reports which 
prevailed last year in all these pro- 
vinces respecting the situation of our 
empire encouraged the rannee to ven- 
ture on the object which she had at 
heart. Her first step was to attack 
with an ariiujd force the house of the 
rawul in Jyepoor, and he very nar- 
rowly escaped with his life to the 
residency. She then got togethi?r a 
considerable number of troops, put the 
city in a shite of defence, and assumed 
so martial an air that Colonel Raper, ’ 
with his small force of Sepoys, his wife 
and children, and his friend the rawul, 
found it necessary to retreat from the 
residency to a position near Bancroto* 
about nine miles from Jyepoor. The 
ma-jee seemed fully bent on carrying 
matters to the utmost length ; she in- 
vited over her favourite, then living at 
7\gra, and treated with much contempt 
the proposal made her by the resident, 
that she should be at liberty to name 
any minister but that one who was so 
pei^nally obnoxious. She found, how- 
ever, that her force was less tlian she 
probably expected. The majority of 
the thakoors were not so fond either of 
her or the new minister ' 4 ^ to run any 
risk for either : many were personally 
attached to the rawul, and, had they 
been encouraged, would have joined 
Colonel Raper’s camp. The ill repoils 
from Calcutta died away, and none of 
the neighbouring Rajpoot principalities 
appear^ inclined to side with her, 
while the occupation of Mhow by the 
Bombay troops placed a considerable 
addition of force at Sir David Ochter- 
lony’s disposal ; and old Ameer Khan, 
who, though shom of his ancient 
power, still occupies a considerable jag- 
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liire south of Neeinuch, matle an eager 
olTer of his services to the British Go- 
vernment to invade a country with 
which, as the lioary rutfiaii truly said, 
“ he was well acquainted !” Colonel 
Raper, accordingly, did not think that 
.she either could or would have conti- 
nued to liold out; but Sir David Och- 
terlony, probably in coiJsequ :*nce of di- 
rections from Calcutta, tliought it best 
to give up all the points in dispute, 
mther thaii run tJie risk of a ne\y war 
in Western and Central India. The 
rawul retired to liis cfitates and castles, 
and the rajinee, with Jier new minister, 
ispennitted to try and govern the coun- 
try, a task wliicli she will probably 
soon be found unequal to, the favourite 
being, though a man of courage, of no 
character or talent, and the rannec as 
ignorant and passionate as a child. She 
is now about thirty years old, of hum- 
ble extraction, was not tlic principal 
wife of the late raja, and had no chil- 
dren. in the former years of her mar- 
riage. Under such circumstances it is 
probable that a short time ago a <!ivil 
war would have arisen in Jyepoor, and 
it is certain that, in such an event, the 
Maharatbis would not have been slow to 
take further advantage of their trou- 
bles. The chance now is, that the Bri- 
tish will be called on to mediate be- 
tween the parties ; but before this takes 
place, some further mischief may be 
looked for. During the late scenes of 
intrigue and confusion, the rannee’s 
oonfidential gooroo made a journey 
to Agra and Delhi, and CoUmel Raper 
has ascertained that he drew large 
sums from his mistress, with the avowed 
object of bribing the principal servants 
of the Company to favour lier wishes. 
It is most probable. Colonel Kaper 
tliinks, that tliis crafty Brahmin put all 
the money into liis own pocket; but, 
from what I have heard of the prac- 
tices of the moonshees of public men, I 
cannot help suspecting that some of it, 
at least, has redounded to their advan- 
tage. At all events, it. is painful to 
find that the natives of this country 
continue to think us venal. 

. Jannari/ 30. — I read prayers and 
pi*eaclied at the residem y, and chris- 
tened Colonel Raper’s little girl. 


.Jamiarif 31. — I went this morning 
with Colonel Raper and Dr, Simpson, 
the residency surgeon, who, with Mrs. 
liaper, are tlie only European residents 
ill Jyepoor, to Umeer, the ancient capi- 
tal of this principality, till Jyc Singh 
built the present city in the plain. We 
passed through the principal streets of 
Jyejxior, being joined at the palace gate 
by two of the ministers whom I had met 
tliere the Saturday before, and one of 
whom was killedar of the place where 
we were going to visit. The Rajiioots 
are not such sliowy figures on horse- 
back as the Mussulmans, or even the 
Jats; these men rode well, liowever, 
and had fine hoi*ses, whieh, with their 
long red shawls, sabres, and flowing 
robes, as wadi as their numerous at* 
tendants, made np a striking picture. 

Wc passcsl together through the op* 
jxisite gate of tlie city, the uniformity 
of wliich throughout is very striking. 
My companions told me that it was laid 
out in quarters, or wards, according to 
the rules of the Sinister; one being for 
the tbakoors, another for the Brahmins, 
a third for the ordinary Rajpoots, a 
fourth for the caste of kayts, or writers, 
a fifth tor the bunyans, or traders, and 
a sixth ibr the gaowalas, or cow-keep- 
ers, while the seventh is occupied by 
the palace. After leaving the city we 
proceeded by a wide sandy road, 
through a succession of gardens and 
garden-houses, some of the latter of 
which are very handsome, to the banks 
of a large lake, covered with water- 
fowl, and with a small island in the 
midst, on which were the ruins of & 
palace. The mere supplies the stream 
which we had paswsed in our way up the 
ghat ; it has on this side every appear- 
ance of being a natural sheet of water ; 
its banks are more woody and wild than 
anything which I had since I left 
Kemaoon, anil the steep and rugged 
road by whicli we ascended the hill 
beyond it contributed to raise ray ex- 
pectation of a beautiful view from 
the top. 

This road led us through an ancient 
gateway in an embattled and turreted 
wall, which connected the two hills, 
like that which I described on the other 
side of Jyepoor, and within we found a 
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street like that also, of temples and old 
buildings of tlie same character, one of 
which was pointed out to me as the 
shrine whither the young raja is car- 
ried weekly to pay his devotions, and 
another as the liouse ■where he puts up 
his horses and reposes on such occa- 
sions. Beyond was a still steeper as- 
cent to a second gate, which introduced 
us to a very wild and romantic valley, 
with a small lake at the bottom, — the 
crests of the hills on either side crowned 
with M'alls and towers, their lower 
parts all rock and wood interspersed 
with mined buildings ; in front, and 
on the margin of the lake, a small ruin- 
ous town, overgrown with trees, and 
intermingled with towers and temples, 
and over it, but a little to the left hand, 
a noble old fortified palace, connected, 
by a long line of wall and tower, with 
a very large castle on the highest part 
of the hill. We now descended the ghat 
by a similar road to that which had 
conducted us hither, among some fine 
old trees, fragments of rock, and thick- 
ets of thorny underwood, till we reached 
the town, which almost entirely con- 
sisted of temples, and had few inhabit- 
ants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
their haii in elf-ktiots and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghoules, amid 
the tombs and ruine^l houses. A nar- 
row winding street led us through these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trees, till we found 
ourselves on another steep ascent paved 
with granite, a.id leading to the palace. 
We wound along the face of the hill 
through, I think, three Gothic gate- 
ways, alighted in a large moss-grown 
quadrangle surrounded by what seemed 
to be barracks and stables, and followed 
our guides up a broad and long flight 
of steps, through another richly-orna- 
mented gateway, into the interior courts 
of the building, which contain one very 
noble hall of audience, a pretty little 
garden with fountains, and a long succes- 
sion of passages, cloisters, alcoves, and 
small and intricate apartments, many of 
them extremely beautiful, and enjoying 
from their windows, balconies, and ter- 
races, one of the most striking pro- 
spects which can be conceived. The 


carving in stone and marble, and tlie 
inlaid flowers and ornaments in some 
of these apartments, are equal to those 
at Delhi and Agra, and only surpassed 
by the beauties of the Tage-mahal. My 
companions, none of whom had visited 
Umecr before, all declared that, as a 
whole, it was superior to the castle of 
Delhi. For myself, I have seen many 
royal palaces containing larger and 
more stately rooms, — many, the arclii- 
tectiire of which was in a purer taste, 
and some which have covered a greater 
extent of ground (though in this^ if the 
fortress on the hill be included, Umccr 
will rank, 1 think, above Windsor), — 
but for varied and picturesque effect, 
for richness of carving, for wild beauty 
of situation, for the number and ro- 
mantic sijigularity of the apartments, 
and the strangeness of finding such a 
building in such a place and country, 

I am able to compare nothing with 
Umeer; and this, too, was the work of 
Jye Singh ! The ornaments are in the 
same style, though in a better taste, 
than those of his palace at Jyepoor, and 
tlie size and number of the apartments 
are also similar. A greater use has 
been made of stained glass here, or 
else, from the inaccessible height of the 
window, the glass has remained in bet- 
ter preservation. The building is in 
good repair, but has a solitary and de- 
serted aspect ; and as our guide, with 
his bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
clenched door after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of silent courts, and dim 
vaulted chambers, seen only through 
coloured glass, and made more gorge- 
ously gloomy by their carving, gilding, 
and mirrors, the idea of an enchanted 
castle occurred, I believe, to us all ; and 
I could not help thinking what magni- 
ficent use Aricteto or Sir Walter j£ott 
would have made of such a building. 
After all we saw only part of it. Higher 
up the hill was another grim-looking 
ward, with few external windows, but 
three or four elegantlv-carved kiosks 
projecting from its roof*, and a few cy- 
presj es peeping over its walls, which 
they said was the zennanah, and md 
allowed to be seen; and above lids 
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again* but coniiuunicating by a succc‘s- 
siou of gates and turrets, was the castle 
which I have mentioned, grimmer and 
darker still, with high tow’ers and ma- 
chicollated battlements, with a very 
few ornamented windows, many nar- 
row loopholes, and one tall ininaret 
rising above the whole cduster. The 
interior of this, of course, was not 
shown ; indeed, it is what the govern- 
ment of Jycpoor considers as its last 
resource. The public treasure used to 
lie laid up here; and here, it is said, 
are many state prisoners, whose num- 
ber is likely to be increased if tlie pre- 
sent rule continues. 

On returning to the stable-yard, our 
conductor asked us if we wdshed to see 
the temple? I ausw'cred of course 
“ anything more that was to be seen,” 
and he turned short and led us some 
little distance up tlie citadel, then 
through a dark low arch into a small 
court, where, to my surjirise, the first ob- 
ject which met my eyes was a pool of 
blood on the pavement, by which a naked 
man stood wdth a bloody sword in his 
hand. The scenes through which we 
had passed were so romantic, that my 
fancy had almost been wound up to ex- 
pect an adventure, and I felt, I confess, 
for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Ilindoosta- 
nee whip I had with me, the but-end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The 
guide, however, at the same instant, 
cautioned me against treading in the 
blood, and told me that u goat was 
sacrificed here evciy morning. In j 
fact a second glance showed me the j 
headless body of the poor animal lying 
before the steps of a small shrine, ap- 
parently of Kali, 'fhe Brahmin was 
officiating and tinkling his bell, hut it 
was plain to see, froni the eml)arrass- | 
ment of our guide, that w e had in- 
truded at an unlucky moment, and we 1 
therefore merely cast our eyes round 
the court without going nearer to the 
altar and its mysteries. The guide 
told us in our way hack that the tradi- 
tion was that, in ancient times, a man 
was sacrificed here e\ery day; that 
the custom had been laid aside till Jye 
Singh had a frightful dreai^ in which 
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the destroying power appeared to him, 
and asked him why her image was 
suffered to be dry ? The raja, afraid 
to disobey, and reluctant to fulfil the 
requisition to its ancient extent of hor- 
roi', took counsel and substituted a goat 
for the human victim, with which the 

l^ark {Toddoss of the azure flood, 

Wliose robes are wet with infant tears. 

Scull -chaplet wearer, w hom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 

was graciously pleased to be contented. 

We were now taken down the hill, 
outside the fortifications, to some baths 
and summer-houses on the banks of the 
lake, which I should have thought 
pretty if they had not been much infe- 
rior to. what I had already seen, and 
we crossed the lake by a narrow bridge, 
from tlie further end of which I made 
an attempt to sketch the view. Here 
our horses met us, and we returned 
home, all highly gratified, and myself 
not a little surprised that a place so cu- 
rious and interesting should be so little 
known, not merely in Europe, hut in 
India. 

In the course of our homeward ride 
Colonel Raper told me that he had had 
unpleasant news from the palace. The 
rannee, the night before, without trial, 
or without so much as assigning a rea- 
son, murdered one of her female at- 
tendants, — a woman who bore a fair 
character, was possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and believed, till lately, 
to stand high in her mistress’s confi- 
dence and good graces. Her wealth 
was supposed to be her only crime. A 
great alarm had in consequence been 
excited in the zennanah and in the city ; 
and eight other w-omcn, chiefly wives 
and concubines of the late raja, believed 
themselves also marked out for destruc- 
tion. This atrocity had been perpe- 
trated by the rannee’s own order, and 
in her presence, but Colonel Raper said 
if the mouchtar had been himself any- 
thing but a mere ruffian, he would 
never allow such practices to go on, nor 
would such an order have been exe- 
cuted had he been a likely person tp 
resent it. 

With this story on my mind, it was 
with anything rather than a pleasurable 
sensation that I received in the course of 
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tlie morning a present of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and lowers, with the ma-jee*sbest 
wishes for my safe journey, her assur- 
ance that her people had arranged 
everything for my comfort on the road, 
and her hope that our friendship might 
long continue I 1 sent back my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, which was no 
more than her due, for the kindness 
and hospitality she had shown me, and 
an assurance of my prayers, though I 
did not add, for her amendment. I 
found to-day that her attentions had 
not been confined to me personally, but 
that she had sent an excellent dinner 
of sweetmeats, ghee, rice, kid, flour, 
and other Hindoostaiiee dainties, suffi- 
deut, as they told me, for one hundred 
men, to be divided amongst my ser- 
vants and escort. 

I had intended to proceed the first 
stage, which is only eight miles, this 
afternoon, but was prevented by seven 
of my bearers taking fright at the re- 
ports they heard of the country tx) the 
south-west, and running off this morn- 
ing. Seven more were pressed by Go- 
vernment order to go with me as far as 
Nusseerabad, and I told them that, not- 
withstanding the manner in which 
their services were compelled, I should 

f ive them the usual pay for the journey. 

now hoped at all events to get away 
on Tuesday, the 1 st of February, but 
was again prevent'd by a very dismal 
and unexpected accident . A little before 
five ill th(; morning the servants came 
to me for directions, and to say that the 
good careful old soubahdar was verv ill 
and unable to leave his tent. 1 immedi- 
ately put on iny clothes, ana went down 
to the camp, in my way to which they 
told me that he had been taken unwell 
at night, and that Dr. Smith had given 
him medicine. They had none of 
them, however, seen him since. I 
therefore wakened Dr. Smith to ask 
him what was the matter, ami was in- 
tormed that his illness was slight, and 
that he would he able to set off at his 
usual time. I thought it best to go to his 
tent, and ask him how he was, to which 
he answered that he felt well. I told 
him, however, that he had better re- 
main quiet, and that his tent and bed 
might perfectly well go on m the 


course of the day. He answered in 
his usual manner, ** Ucha, ghureeb- 
purwar,** and I left him to see the 
camels loaded, and to give directions 
about the manner in which I wished 
the tents to be pitched at our next 
stage. Shortly afer, seeing that there 
was some bustle in packing near his 
tent, 1 went up to bid the people 
make less noise, on which they told me 
they were acting by his orders, and 
that he had got up and gone to^ the 
other side of the camp, leaving direc- 
tions to have his pony saddled. I 
was walking away to finish my own 
dressing when a man came running to 
say that the soubahdar was dying. As 
he was returning to his tent he had 
fallen down, and I found him in the 
arms of two of his men, apparently in 
a swoon, but making a faint moaning 
noise. I made them loosen the cloth 
which was wrapped round his head 
and throat, and bid them sprinkle his 
face with water, while I ran for Dr- 
Smith, who had been already alarmed, 
and came immediately. He opened a 
vein, and, with much humane patience, 
continued to try different remedies 
while any chance remaineti ; but no 
blood flowed, and no sign of life could 
be detected from the time of his coming 
up, except a feeble flutter at the heart, 
which soon ceased, lie was at an ad- 
vanced age, at least for an Indian, 
though apparently hale and robust. I 
felt it a comfort that I had not urged 
him to any exertion, and that in fact I 
had endeavoured to persuade him to 
lie still till he was quite well. But I 
was necessarily much shocked by the 
sudden end of one who had travelled 
with me so far, and whose conduct had, 
in eveiy instance, given me satisfaction. 
I really felt a kindness for him, founded 
not only on his quiet pleasing manners, 
but his attention to his duty and the 
confidence which I could always place 
on his word ; and it was my intention 
to recommend him for promotion as ear- 
nestly as I could to his colonel. Nor, 
while writing this, can I recollect with- 
out a real pang his calm countenance 
and grey hairs, as he sate in his tent 
door telling his beads in an afternoon, 
or walked with me, as he seldom failed 
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to do, through the villages on an even- 
ing, with his own silver-hilted sahro 
under his arm, his loose cotton mantle 
folded round him, and his golden neck- 
lace and Rajpoot string just visible 
above it. Nobody knew him to be ill 
during the preceding day till just be- 
fore bedtime. He had been with Al)- 
dullah and Cashiram to the city, to see 
a pair of shawls of which I meant to 
make him a present on our arrival at 
Nusseerabad, that being tlie usual, or, 
at least, the most gratifying return 
which a Sepoy officer can receive, and 
had been extremely delighted with the 
knowledge of iny intention. He was 
of Rajpoot caste, and his name was 
Jye Singh, two circtinistances which 
made a strong impression on the minds 
of Ins comi'ades, wlio said it was a 
strange thing that he had just happened 
to die in ,1} c Singh’s city, and on his 
return, aftei’ so many years' absence, to 
Rajpootiina.” He left two sons, and a 
woman who was really his wife, and 
universally so considered, but w'ho, be- 
ing of an inferior caste, could not be 
regularly joined to him by the llrah- 
minical rites,— a circumstance which I ' 
rejoiced to licar, as it put the Inirning 
herself out of the question. He had 
left her and his boys at Seetapoor, but 
expected to meet them at Nusseerabad. 
Alas! how nearly had he arrived at 
the place where he looked forwards to 
a reunion with those whom he loved ! 
His body Avas burnt in the course of 
the day, and I had an inventory made 
of his goods. Tins is the second death 
and the fourth separation from illness 
which I have had to regret since the 
coinmeneeinent of my journey. 

The death of the poor soubahdar led 
to the question whether there would Ik? 
still time to send on the baggage. All 
the Mussulmans pressed our immediate 
departure, while the Hindoos begged 
that they might be allowed to stay, at 
^east, till sunset. The reasons urged 
on both sides were very characteristic—r 
the former pleading that the place yras 
** unlucky,” and that it was best to get 
out of it as soon as possible ; the other 
that the dai/ was unlucky, not only from 
the melancholy omen which had already 
occurred, but from * it« being Tuesday, 


which the votaries of Brahma regard ^ 
as unpropitious for the commencement 
of any enterprise. I determined on 
remaining^, not only as, in my opinion, 
more decent and respectful to the me- 
mory of a good and aged officer, but 
because, the things being already packed 
up and ready to put on the camels, it 
would be easy to send them off at mid- 
night, and run the two first stages 
towards Nusseerabad into one. I or- 
dered, therefore, the men to unload 
their cam(^, many of whom had re- 
ceived their burthens ; and my deter^ 
raination to remain was welcomed with 
the kindest hospitiility by Colonel Ra- 
per, and with much joy by the Hindoo 
part of the establishment. During my 
stay at Jyepoor, Dr. Smith amputated 
the hand of the poor Brahmin who 
had followed us from Mowah, and he 
was left in the care of tlie residency 
surgeon. 

February 2. — We set off at half-past 
five this morning ; Colonel Raper went 
wiUi me on his elephant as far as Ban- 
crote, and I thence rode the remaining 
ten miles to Buggeroo, which I found 
rather a pretty place surrounded with 
groves of the tara-palin, a rare sight in 
these inhospital)le plains. Yet a great 
part of the soil which I went over in 
the course of the day is not bad, and 
the water is everywhere near the sur- 
face. I asked one of my attendants 
why tliere was no cultivation ? and he * 
ascribed it, first, to the effects of the 
former troubles, during which no man 
dared plough; seconelly, to the late 
drought, which had put a stop to all 
the improvements which had since 
been commenced. I got this informa- 
tion through an interpretei*, for I had 
discovered before that the language of 
the Rajpoots is extremely different 
from the Hindoostanee, It is, I appre- 
hend, much nearer the Sanscrit, but 
even in the words which are common 
to them and their neighbours, their 
thick pronunciation, making the “ s *' 
into “ sh,” or “ dj,” makes it very diffi- 
cult for one who is not a proficient to 
catch their meaning. 

The events of the morning proved 
that Colonel Raperis remonstrance on 
the previous misconduct of the vakeel 
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and suwaiTS had pj’oducud its proper 
^effect. The escort now sent witli^me 
were very attentive to their duty, and 
evidently picked men; indeed J have 
seldom seen finer or taller young fel- 
lows than they most of them were. 
Their horses and arms likewise were 
good, and in good order, but their 
clothes extremely ragged and dirty, 
and their wild riding, their noisy 
wluxiping and hallooing, and the air of 
perfect e<piality with which they were 
disposed to treat us, were remarkably 
contrasted with the profound rcsiKJCt, 
the soldierly calmness, and handsome 
equipments of Skinner’s cavaliers. I 
was, indeed, prepared to expect a much 
greater simplicity and homeliness of 
manners in the Rajpoots and tribes of 
central India than in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyepoor, I was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at 
Lucknow and Delhi. The Hindoos 
seem everywhere, when left to them- 
selves, and under their own sovereigns, 
a people of simple tastes and temixTS, 
inclined to frugality, and indiflereiit to 
show and form, 'I'he subjects of even 
the greatest Mabaratta prince sit down 
without seruple in his presence, and no 
trace is to be found' in their conversa- 
tion of those adulatory terms which the 
Mussulmans iutrodueed into the north- 
ern and eastern provinces. Europeans, 
too, are very little known here, and I 
heanl tlie children continually calling 
out to us, as we passed tlirough the vil- 
lages, ** Feringee, ue Feringce ! ” It 
w'as whimsical, howevui-, and in appa- 
rent contrast with this plainness of 
speech, that the term “ Maharaja,” or 
Sovereign, is applied by them to almost 
every superior. “ Salara Maharaja I ” 
was addressed to me ten or twelve 
times iu the day by passengers whom 1 
met on the road, and iny escort, though 
riding side by side with us, and laugh- 
ing heartily at our ineflicient. attempts 
to make them understand us, never 
spoke to me without this title. 

During the afternoon an alarm 
reached us of robbers in our morrow’s 
march. Some tradesmen coming to 
Jyepoor the day before had been 


plundered, and, as was said, some of 
them killed, and tlie country people 
and travellers, in general, were afraid 
to pursue the usual road. The num- 
ber of these marauders was so variously 
stated, that iiotliiiig could be ascer- 
tained, varying from one'bundred to 
ten or twelve. We prepared ourselves 
for meeting them. The breakfast-tent 
and dsik-horses we sent on, together 
with double the usual detachment of 
Sepoys and all the rannee’s suwarrs, 
amounting to a dozen, who, wild and 
unsoldieriy as was their appearance, 
were yet very likely to behave well in 
case of need. Thirty Sepoys formed 
our mam body, and five our rearguard, 
while I directed Skinner’s men to re- 
main with Dr. Smith and me, and 
arranged so as to keep our parties 
within a moderate distance of each 
other. Onr whole numbers were like- 
wise prepared for action, the Sepoys 
ordered to be* primed and loaded, and 
the hors(‘men to have lighted matches. 
Abdullah, with much gravity, brought 
my own pistols, observing that this was 
a country where all who possessed arms 
Ishoultl carry tliern. I had, however 
very little fear that any of these war- 
like preparations would end in blood- 
shed ; and Avas, indeed, chiefly induced 
to make them from the conviction that 
the robbers, if there were any in the 
neighbourhood, were avcU informed of 
all our movements, and that they would 
be little disposed to attack us whoi tliey 
knew we were on our guard. Mean- 
time I was surprised to find how the 
number of the camp-followers had in- 
creased. Dr. Smith saw, iu the course 
of the evening, two men fighting with 
tlieir fists, an unusual sight in India, 
and on inquiring into the cause, Avas 
informed that they were pilgrims going 
to Ajmere, w ho nad taken advantage 
of the protection afforded by our cara- 
van, and had followed it, with their 
wives and families, all the way from 
Meerut. And now at least a dozen, I 
had nearly said twenty, country people, 
women and children, came up, who 
had been detained on the road by fear 
of the plunderers, and hopc^ to get past 
safely in my train. In this hope tiiey 
were not disappointed. 
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Next morning, I'ehruart/ 3n/, we 
performed our march in much peace, 
through a vei-y wild and desolate 
country, overgrown with brushwoo4 
and long grass, but on these accounts 
less dismal to the eye than the tracts of 
naked sterility which we had lately 
traversed. We passed two ruined forts ; 
round one was still a village, and ad- 
joining to it a large encampment of 
gipseys. 

I endeavoured to learn some parti- 
culars of the recent fray, but did not 
succeed in any considerable degree. It 
seemed agreed that a good deal of 
money and silver ornaments had been 
taken from the traders ; that these last 
made no resistance, but that, notwith- 
standing, several of them were beaten 
as well as stripped, but it was not true 
that any had been killed. The robbery 
had taken place between these two vil- 
lages, in the wild country which 1 have 
mentioned, but who the assailants were, 
how many, and whence they came, 
nobody seemed to know. 

After a ride of seven coss we arrived 
at Mouzabad, another rather largo town, 
witli a mined wall, a mosque, some* 
good gardens, and several temples. The 
largest of these was called by the i*aii- 
nee’s suwarr, ** Bunyan ka Maud nr,” 
tlie Trader’s Temple, belonging to the 
sect of Jains, of whom I gave an ac- 
count from Benares, and who are mi- 
merous in all the west ol' India, wdiere 
they nearly engross the internal traffic 
of the country. This building was cXt 
ternally richly carved, and appeared, 
like that which I had seen at Be- 
nares, to contain several apartments; 
but we were not permitted to see the 
inside, though the suwarrs, without 
scruple, took us into the court, and up 
to the terraced roof, walking with their 
sho(‘S on, in high contempt (as Ijecame 
tlie Jiajpoot “children of the sun”) 
both of the tradesmen and their deity. 
I have no doubt that tliey would, at a 
word speaking, have made a way for 
us to the very sanctuary; but as the 
Jains seemed evidently in pain, and 
anxious that we should go no further, 
I tliought it both uncivil and inhuman 
to press the point. A snudl, Imt richly- 
cai'ved dome nses in the centre of this 


building, and beyond this again, and,^ 
as 1 conceive, immediately over the 
image of Painnath, three high pyramids 
of carved stone are raised like those of 
the principal temples in Benares. 

Februarj 4. — From Mouzabad w*. 
went to Hirsowlee, six coss, over a 
countiy little different from what we 
had traversed since we left Jyepoor, 
equally level, equally ill cultivated and 
ill inhabited. Being on my elephant 
the first part of the way, I saw to my 
right-hand, at the distance of seven or 
eight miles, a large piece of water which 
I supposed to be a part of the celebrated 
salt lake of Sambur, which supplies all 
northern and 'western Ilindostan with 
that necessary. I could not positively 
ascertain the fact, however, at the time, 
because I had no natives of the country 
near me, being attended by Skinner^s 
suwarrs. I asked the rannee’s people 
when we came up with them, but could 
only learn that they had not seen it, 
which on horseback they certainly 
could not do, and that it lay severu 
coss out of our way. Our own course 
was evidently not a direct one, and 
1 ascertained the cause to be that the 
ranuee's people were obliged to take 
us to those places only where there 
were crown lands, or where the tha- 
kooi*s were disposed to respect her 
authority. Of these gentry we had met 
several within these few days, generally 
seated in covered carts drawn by white 
oxen with gilt horns, and escorted by 
men armed with matchlocks and sabres. 
They saluted us courteously as we 
passed, but did not show any desire to 
enter into conversation. 

We had to-day also* a proof, which I 
did not expect, that the government ot 
Jyepoor was not quite without an army, 
since we met three Sepoys who said 
they were in the rannee’s pay, and 
that there were three battalions of them. 
'They were in scarlet uniforms, so ex- 
actly like those of the Company’s army 
that I should have had no doubt, had 
they not told us the contrary, that they 
really belonged to it. One of the su- 
warrs spoke very unfavourably of the 
rannec’s service. His pay, he said, 
Avas only four rupees and a half per 
month, and even tliis pittance W'as ofteu 
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several months iu arrear. He made 
he said, to support himself, hut 
his wife and children at home were 
starving. Dr. Smith asked him if he 
should have preferred the Company’s 
service, to which he replied tliat it was 
a very good service, the best in India, 
but that he could not endure the strict- 
ness of tlie discipline, and above all the 
corporal punishment. None of his race, 
he said, could endure a blow. He who 
spoke this was a Patan from Rohil- 
cund, but most of our other men were 
Rajpoots, distinguished by their strings 
and their badges of gilt metal, a suu, 
and a man on hoi-seback, which they 
wore round their necks in memory of 
their great ancestor the “ radiant Su- 
rj’a,” or Apollo. 

Dr. Smith, in the course of the day, 
gave these poor fellows what they con- 
sidered a great treat, that is, a lump of 
Malwah opium. All the Rajpoots in- 
dulge in this practice, and many to a 
reat excess, but as the remainder of 
leir f<K)d so simple, and they touch 
no other stimulant of any kind, it of 
course does them less harm than Euro- 
peans. Our Rajp(X)t escort had now 
got into so high good humour with us, 
that nothing could surpass their atten- 
tion and attendance, and though their 
style of atteution was very different 
from the polished and profound respect 
of the Hindoostanees, it iiad so imicli 
apparent cordiality in it that I l>egan 
to be much pleased with them. They 
remimled me of the Tchernoymorsky 
Cossacks. They are certainly a fine- 
Iwking jK' 0 ])le, and their complexion 
the fairest that I have seen in India. 

We walked at night about the town, 
which has a mud wall and fortress, 
with a very deep ditcli. The bazar is 
large, but the principal object worth 
seeing is, as usual, the Jain U niple. 
We were amused by the sight of a 
splendid nuptial procession, on account 
of the betrothal of the son of a neigh- 
bouring raja to the daughter of a tha- 
knor. The little boy passed on an 
elephant, with a long array of kettle- 
drums, trumpets, and standards l»efore 
him, as m cII as a very handsome pa- 
lanquin, in which two brothers, still 
*'ouuger than himself, were conveyed. 


Ill his passage through the streets of 
the town, fireworks were let off at in- 
tervals, and all the roofs of the houses, 
as well as the ramparts of the fort, were 
covered with spectators. The towns- 
people were very civil in securing us a 
good place, and seemed pleased with 
the interest which I felt in the show, 
and with my wishing the little bride- 
groom “good luck.” They told me 
that he was to be taken for that even- 
ing to the house of his new fhther-in- 
law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years 
with their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would l>e 
celebrated. 

In the evening I took leave of the 
vakeel, who, before he went, delivered 
a long message from the raimce, ex- 
pressive of lier earnest desire that I 
would stand her friend with Govern- 
ment, and in which she sought to justify 
herself for her conduct in removing the 
niwul and employing the present mi- 
nister. She was anxious tliut 1 should 
take charge of a letter from herself to 
Lord Amherst, and her messenger dwelt 
much on her great desire to have jwace, 
and on the frauds and peculations of 
which, as she should be able to prove, 
the rawul had been guilty. I told the 
vakeel that the maharannee might de- 
jiend on it, that the Rritish Government 
had not the least desire, so long as she 
lived ill peace, and governed her suh- 
jects mildly and justly, to diminish her 
authority, or lesson her son’s territory. 
That 1 did not think such a letter as 
she wished me to take charge of could 
he of any use to her, as it was the cus- 
tom of liritish governors to settle all 
matters of state in “Sudder” (council); 
and before Lord Amherst could read 
her letter it must he translated, and by 
thus becoming public might do her in- 
jury, as giving offence to Sir David 
Ochterloiiy and Colonel Raper. That 
she might depend on having any paper 
which she chose to send through those 
two officers duly laid before Govern- 
ment ; and that she had better draw up 
as strong a memorial as she could for 
that ])nri)Ose. But in return for the 
civilities which 1 had received from 
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hor, and tJiu conlideiice slie liad rejpsed 
in me, I begged leave to offer two pieces 
of advice : First, I liad heard that she 
had laid out a great deal of money 
among different saliibs and their ser- 
vants, in order to gain their friendship 
and interest. I assured her that she 
was imposed on if she did so ; that the 
probability was that the sahibs knew 
nothing of the matter, and that she was 
only enriching their inoonshees; but 
tliat, above all, there was no sahib 
at Agra, Delhi, or elsewhere, except 
Colonel Raper and Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whose friendship and interest 
could be of any use to her. Secondly, 
I observed that 1 had been informed 
she had ordered one of her female at- 
tendants to be put to death witliout a 
regular trial, and that others were in 
fear of their lives. I earnestly urg<xl the 
vakeel to tell her that tliere was nothing 
which could do her so much harm 
as these rash and violent proceedings, 
since there was nothing which shocked 
the English so much. That if her 
servants did anything worthy of death, 
it was good to bring them to open trial 
according to the Hindoo law, and before 
the usual magistrates ; and that it was 
desirable at this time, to prevent slan- 
derous reports, that whenever sentence 
of death was lawfully pronounced, her 
moiiclitar should state the circumstances 
of the ease to the resident. 1 was then 
asked if, when 1 returned to Calcutta, 

I would allow her vakeel there to visit 
me, and consult me about her affairs; 
to which I answered, that 1 should be 
always glad to bear of her prospenty; 
and I said also that when I next wrote 
to Ivord .\niJierst, I would inform him 
of the kindness and attention with which 
she hud treated me. 1 conclmled with 
again advising her to place confidence 
in Sir D. Dchtcrlony and Colonel Raper, 
and to do her utmost to secure their 
favourable opinions. Having thus sent 
her the best advice I could, I gave the 
vakeel his present and certificate of 
good behaviour. I had been so much 
oissatislied with him in tlie former 
I art of the march, that, I believe, 
I.e had very faint expectations of either 
one or the other; so that nothing 
eottld be more profound than his hows 
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t and profes.siojis of service iji taking 
leave. 

Feinruary 5 . — The horsemen attended 
me next ilioruing as far as Bandursin- 
dree, a small and poor town in the little 
principality of Kishenghur, whei’e we 
found some servants whom Mr. Moore, 
the resident at Ajinere, had sent to 
receive me, and the jeinautdar of the 
village, who said he had orders from 
the mja to provide everything for me. 
From Bandursindree to Kishenghur 
was, I found, not more than eight miles, 
and as we had only come a very short 
stage this day, and as time was precious 
witli me, I made arrangements for pro- 
ceeding to Kishenghur on the Sunday. 
Had 1 l>een able to obtain good infor- 
mation of the road, I should have gone 
through, this day, the wliole distiuice 
from llirsowlee. I here dismissed my 
Jyepoor bearers, Imving received a 
pow'erful reinforcement from Govern- 
ment, through the kindness of Captain 
Burns, head of the commissariat of 
Nusseerabud, who, having Heard of the 
de.sertion of my jx^ople at Jyepoor, f»)r- 
warded twenty men to meet me. At 
Nusseerabad no ordinary bearers are to 
be hired, but the commissariat keep 
forty or fifty in their pay for Govern- 
ment service; and the letters which 
Government had written concerning 
me directed them to supply me with 
every assistance and comfort in their 
power. 

February 6. — From Bandursindree 
we went between four aiul live coss to 
Kishentrhur. Tiic country half-way 
continued open an<l barren. After- 
wards, without ceasing to be barren, it 
was a good deal covered by thorny 
trees; and at length W'e ascended a 
rugged chain of granite hills, wliich 
brought us to Kishenghur, with its 
walls of solid and substantial masonry, 
its castle on the mountain top, and its 
gardens feiiecd with hedges of prickly 
pear — the w'hole something like Jye- 
poor in miniature. The tents were 
pitche<l in a stony and dusty plain, but 
in rather a pretty situation without the 
walls, and enjoying a view of the raja’s 
palace, a large but rudclj built fort on 
the banks of a fine pool of water, with 
a margin of green corn-fieUis, and a 
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background of bare and rugged lulls. 
We found nothing ready either for our- 
selves or for our animals. The people, 
tliough civil, would furnish no supplies 
without the raja’s onlers, and he had 
married a new wife the day before, and 
nobody dared to apply to him. The 
promises of payment brouglit, however, 
a scanty supply, and soon afterwards, 
about ten o’clock, a message came from 
the raja in divan, with his order to 
supply whatever was wanted, and an 
inquii'y whetlier I wished him to call 
on me. 1 returned for answer tliat I 
had no design to give him that trouble, 
and that 1 intended to call on him at 
any time in the afternoon that suited 
him, adding, that it was not my custom 
to go out ill the heat of the day, and 
that I was obliged to leave Kisheiighur 
early in the morning. The messenger 
sjiid he would bring me w'ord iinme- 
diutely, but never returned, a circum- 
stance which the servants ascribed to 
the raja’s having by this time dosed 
himt elf with opium. The result saved 
me some troubk?, and was only remark- 
nble as being inconsistent with the mo- 
desty ami simplicity of the first message. 


The raja was described to me as a 
young man of twenty-five or twenty- 
six, of a dissipated character ; his ter- 
ritory is small and barren, but his ex- 
penses must be very trifling, except so 
far as his many relations, for all his 
clan consider themselves as his kins- 
men, are burdensome to him. At night 
he sent me some guides for our next 
day's journey, and some coolies whom 
I did not want; but, to my surprise, 
did not send an escort which 1 had 
asked fiir the horses, which were to be 
sent on half-way; he, however, after- 
wards thought better of it, since, when 
we set out, a dozen horsemen presented 
themselves, but too late to be of any 
service. The corn, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kislienghur, 1 was soriy to see 
a good deal blighted, as if with frost 
after rain. We had had no rain which 
could have done any mischief, and this 
was the first blight which I had seen 
in Rajpootiina. The soil is very barren, 
but water is found everywhere, so that, 
w'ith industry and good fortune, plenty 
may be obtained. On these light soils, 
blight is, I believe, always most 
fatal. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


AJMKUE to NEESIUCH. 

Ajraere — Retnnrkable Fortress — Mussulman place of Pilgrimaffe — Encampment of Drinjnrreas 
— Nusseerabad— Hliats and Cliaruns— (kptain Todd— lioolees—Ilheel manner of Fishlnif— 
Elieels — Uaiiali of Oodeypoor — Cliittore — Anecdote of Rannee — Marble Tower — Niglit 
Blindness. 


Fkbhcary 7. — We marched to Ajmere, 
about seventeen miles. The country 
was as barren as ever, but more hilly, 
and saved from a wearisome uniformity 
by clusters of thoruy trees and thickets 
of the cactus. Among these we found 
a considerable number of camels graz- 
ing, and were passed by some irregular 
troops and some Sepoys in red, and 
pretty nearly equipped like those in the 
Coiripuny’s service, who said they be- 
longed to the Maharaja Sindia. What 
they could bo doing here now that he 
had ceded all his territories in this 
neighbourhood and within a hundred 
miles of it, I could not conjecture. Dr, 
Smith, who put the question, had for- 
goUen this fact, or would have asked 
them where they were going, and I, 
having supposed tliat they belonged to 
tile Company’s service, had ridden on 
before and did not hear the question or 
reply. They were all infantry; the 
irregulars had matchlocks, swords, and 
shiehls ; the regulars only diliered from 
our troops as having, which otir men 
frequently carry when on a journey, 
sabres in addition to tlieir muskets and 
bayonets. I'lij cactus or prickly jx^ur 
grows ve?y strong on these barren hills. 
Dr. Clarke in his travels through the 
Floly Land speaks of it as likely in 
certain latitudes to afford an impene- 
trable fortification, and I now asked 
Dr. Smith if it were ever used in the 
“ bound hedge” of an Indian town. 
He answered that it was found very 
easy to cut down either with aii:e or 
sabre; and that nothing answered so 
well as a thick plantation of bamboos. 


which, though not prickly, are impe- 
netrable, and cau be neither burnt nor 
cut down without great loss of time and 
risk from the fire of the besieged. 
The union of the two, as in the fortifi- 
cation of Marapoor, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, would seem the best. 

I was disappointed in the first view 
of Ajmere, wliich I had expected to 
find a large city, but which is only a 
well-built, moderate-sized town, on the 
slope of a high hill, or what really de- 
serves tlie name of mountain. The 
buildings are chiefiy whitewashed, and 
the surrounding rocks have some thorny 
trees and brushwood on them which 
hide tlieir barrenness, and make a good 
background to the little ruinous mosques 
and Mussulman tombs, which are scat- 
tered round the circuit of this holy city. 
Above, on the mountain top, is a very 
remarkable fortress, called Taraghur, 
nearly two miles in circuit, but, from 
its irregular shape and surface, not ca- 
pable of containing more than 1200 
men. It is, however, a magnificent 
place of arms in many respects. The 
rock is ill most parts quite inaccessible t 
it has uii abundant supply of good 
water, in all seasons, from tanks and 
cisterns cut in the live rock. There 
are bomb-proofs to a vast extent, and 
storehouses like wells, where corn, 
ghee, &c. used to be kept, and, with 
very little improvem<?nt from European 
skill, it might easily be made a second 
Gibraltar. It is, however, no part of 
the policy of the British Government 
in India to rely on fortresses, and the 
works arc now fast going to decay. 
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The main attraction of Ajniere in 
the eyes of its Mussulman visitors, 
is the tomb of Shekli Kajah Mowud 
Deen, a celebrated saint, whose inii*a- 
cles are renowned all over India. The 
Emperor Acbar, great and wise man as 
he was, and suspected of placing little 
faith in the doctrines of Islam, made 
nevertheless a pilgrimage on foot to 
this place to implore, at the saint’s 
tomb, the blessing of male offspring. 
The crowd of pilgrims who met us, or 
whom we overtook during the last 
tliree or four days, showed how imieh 
the shrine is still in fashion ; ami in 
Malwah it is not uncommon for pil- 
grims who have been at the Ajniere 
Dni’gah, to set up a brick or a stone 
taken from the sanctuary, near their 
dwelling, and to become saijits tliein- 
selves, and have |)ilgi i mages made to 
them in conse<iuenee of such a poisses- 
sioii. 

Nor are they Mussulmans alone who 
reverence this tomb. Tiie JSindia fa- 
mily, while masters of Ajmere, were 
magnificent benefactors to its shrine, 
ami my own sirdar and tlie gooniashfci 
CasliiiMin were (.luite as anxious to 
come hither as if it had been one of 
their own holy places. 1 regret that 1 
could not see it, hut we were encamped 
:it some distance from the city, and it 
blew all day long a dry north-wester, 
which filled the aii in such a manner 
with dust as to make going about ex- 
tremely painful. 1 sate waiting in iny 
tent in tne hope '“hut it might abate to- 
wards evening; but it only became 
bearable as it grew dusk, and the ac- 
count which I heard of the tomb from 
Mr. Moore w as not such as to lead me 
to iijjcur any gr<‘at inconvenieifce in 
orth.T to visit it. My servants described 
it as of white marble, with a great deal 
of golden and silver ornament ; but Mr. 
INIoore said that, though rich, it was 
neither finely carved nor of any parti- 
cular curiosity. 

I'he emiKiiors of Delhi showed fa- 
vour in many ways to Ajmere, but in 
none more than in a noble fresh-water 
lake which they made just above the 
city, by damming up the gore of an ex- 
tensive valley, and convey ' ng different 
small rills into it. The resait is'a fine 
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sheet of water now four iniJcs, and 
during the rains six miles in circum- 
ference, sufficient in industrious bauds 
to give fertility to all the neighbour- 
hood. As it is, it affords the means of 
irrigation to a large district on its 
banks, supplies abundance of excellent 
water to the citizens of Ajmere, is full 
of fish, and would, if there were any 
boats, be an excellent place for sailing. 

Mr. Moore lives in a small house 
fitted up out of a suminer-lioLise erect(*d 
by Shah .Jehangiiire on the very “ bund” 
or dam of this lake, and w ith its waters 
heating against tlie husement. Tlie 
building is prettil}'^ carved and lined 
Avith white marble, but a much meaner 
edifice would, in such a situation, lie 
delightful. There is no flood-gate in 
the bund, nor docs any water escape 
tliat way ; w'hatever is superfluous being 
diverteU right hand and left, and em- 
ployed ill agrieiilture. 

Three coss w est of Ajmere is a cele- 
brated Hindoo temple named Pokur, 
which, from the remoteness of its situa- 
tion from the more populous parts of 
Himlostan, is an object of much interest 
and enriosity witli people from the east 
and tlie Deck an. 

My tent was very nearly blown over 
in tlie hurricane of to-day, and everv- 
thing in it filled with sand, from my 
bed to my b(X)k-b<oces and inkstand. 
But, though longer in duration, the 
storm was ilot greater in violence than 
some which 1 have seen in Calcutta, 

February 8. — We proceeded to Nus- 
secrabad, fourteen very long miles, over 
a sandy and rocky plain, bordered on 
each side by mountains which would 
have been picturesque had they had a 
less bleak and barren foreground. The 
hills are now much improved in size ; 
the little dells and stony plains be- 
tween their ranges are inhabited by u 
race of people called Mhairs, nominal 
Mussulmans, but paying no real regard 
to religion of any kind, and robbers by 
profession. Brigadier Knox told me 
that he had, on fii*st coming into this 
district^ a good deal of trouble with 
them. Sindia had never been able to 
tame them ; and our troops found much 
difficulty in following them into tlieir 
mountain fastnesses. They were brought 
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at length to ask for an audience of the \ 
general, and like tlie Paharrees of 
Kajinahal, whom they seem greatly to 
reseml)le, were i*asily conciliated on 
their being jri’oinised protection from 
their lowland ii',‘ighlK)u>*s, and obtain- 
ing an iminniiily of their lands from 
tribute. A eoi-ps of ’ig!it troops has 
been raised among tlieni to tlieir great 
delight, and tli-*y have been l)otb brave 
and I'litbftil ini ler llritisli officers. 
Hrigadier Knox apprehends them to 
he of t.lie j-.iee with the Bhcels 

and the otlier iiilinbitaiits of tlie inouii- 
tiiiin)ns p irts of India. 

\V\‘ jiassed a large enc:im|)me!it of 
“ nniij:irixvs,'’ or carriers of grain, a 
singidar wand ‘rlug rac'e, who pxss their 
M'liole time in (i’;ins|)orting this article 
from one part of the country to aii- 
other, Keldomoii tlieir own aeconnt, hut 
as ag(*iits for iUv"'Te wealfliy dealers. 
'I'liev move about in large bodies with 
their wives, cliildreii, dogs, and loaded 
bullocks. Idle men are all armed as a 
jirotection against petty tljeves. From 
the sovereigns and armies of llindostan 
they hav<! n<» appndiensions. Even 
contending armies allow them to pass 
and repass sniely, n<‘ver taking tlioir 
goods without purciiase, or even pre- 
venting them if they choose from vie- 
tuMling their enemy’s camp. Poth 
sides M’Iscdy ag ’ee to respect and en- 
courage a hraiieli of industry, tlie iii- 
Icrrnption o‘'wliii*li might he attended 
with fatal eouse<iiiiMioes to hotli. Ilow 
well woiilil it h • if a similar liberal 
feeling ])ivvailed between the helli- 
gerents of I’nrope ; and how much is 
our piratical system of warfare put to 
shame in this rcsneet by the practice of 
rJiose whom we call harliarians ! 

Nusseeialrul is a jileasanter place 
tli.ni. fi tmi all the had reports 1 had heard 
of it, I had expected. The cantonments 
are very regular and convenient, the 
.streets of nohh* widili, and there are a 
siiffieieut iiutnher of stunted parkin- 
souhe about tin; gardens to save the 
view from tliat utte»- nakedm‘ss wdiicli 
is usually .seen in Hajpooiana. Many 
wells and two or three large tanks have 
been constructed since the Engl i.sh fixed 
here, hut most of the water is brackish. 
Garden vegetables thrive well, though 
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1 the soil is light and the rock is very 
near the surface, and I have no doubt 
that the peepul and many other trees 
would siicce<.*d if planteii sufllcieiitiy 
thick in tlie first instance. They woiihl 
be a great accession to the place, not . 
only for beauty hut for sliade, for 
shelter from the hitter winds, and di» 
mini.shing the quantify of dust, avliieh 
is the eliief jdague of the station. In 
eoutradictioii to all I had been pre- 
viously told, 1 find that Nrisseeraliad i.s. 
even now, pcrliaps, tlie healtliiest sta- 
tion in India; and the climate is plea- 
sant at all limes except during the Imt 
winds. Tlie rains in lliis parcli: d land 
are WTlcomcil as relVesliing, and seldom 
are snlliciently steady to krrp ]>eople at 
home a wliole day together. d'Jm i'oree 
stationed here is c()u.sideral)le, and I 
foiinil a more nuinerons society than 1 
expected in so remote a spot, and whieli 
had lieen repre.sented to me in such 
gloomy colours. Fruit-trees will n(»t 
grow here, hut tliey have ni uiulant 
supplies from Pokur, the place of pil- 
gfimage which T have just mentioned, 
and w'hieh i.s renowned for its gurdmis 
and vineyards. T’lu' grapes are by far 
the liest and largest in India, and equal 
to thosi* of Slilra/. Sinilia slill retains 
a house and garden at Pokur; so that 
it is probable his tr()i)i)S, whom we met 
the other <lay, were going to do duty 
there. The saiictiry of tlie ])laee is re- 
nowned all over India, Imt of its beauty 
and fertility I had never lieard before. 
Tile country indeed of Ihijpootaiia, ns 
1 was iu>w givi'ii to nnder.staiid, does 
not increase in sterility in proportion 
to its apju'oacli to the western de.sert. 
Captain Saml}s, tin* qnarter-mastcr- 
general of the district, had travelled 
considerably heyoiid Jomlpoor; and he 
tlescrih-ed the w hole province of ISIar- 
war as better soil and in a better state 
of cultivation than either Jyepoor, 
vVjmeiv, or .Meywar (tlie south-western 
tract, including Codeypoor and Nee- 
much’). Marwar. iiidei*d, e.scaped hettrr 
during the f oiihles, as being farther off 
from the Pindarrees. The wells are 
very deep, and agriculture therefore 
expensive. The villages, however, wt*re 
ill a goixl state, the corn hxiking well 
and covering a large suiTace. and the 
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cotton the finest he had ever seen. The 
oxen and sheep, also, j;ive evidence of 
the goodness of tlieii* pasture, being tlie 
largest and most highly pn/inl in all 
this part of India. A pair of good 
Marwar bulloeks, fit for drawing a 
native carriage, and trained to trot, will 
be reckoned ebeap at from one InindnHl 
and fifty to two lum<li-ed rupees, and 
those of Sind are still dearer. 

The castle of .loudpoor, in whicli the 
raja resides, (Captain Sandys described 
as extremely maguifieent; and a draw- 
ing which lie showed me fully con- 
firmed his slatement. It is as large as 
Windsor, hss strikingly situated, and 
of more sinijile and solid areliiteelmv, 
but ill many respc^ets fully equal to its 
rival. It is strange to liiul such bnibl- 
ings in sueli a eoimtry. i ti khiglaial I 
should hardly he believed if I said 
that a piqty raja in the neiglibourhotMl 
of the salt desert had a pakiee little 
less, or less magnificent than Wind? or. 

During my stay at NusseeraViad I 
was the guest of Itrigadier Knox, the 
oldest chivalry ollicer now in India, and 
who hits liolseeii Kngland siiu’e he was 
a hoy. Ilis house had as yet been the 
only j)l:iee for divine service, liut was 
net nearly la ye ('inmgli for the slalion. 
There was a bnll-i-cK)m of sufiieient si/e, 
hut olijeelions h'ul luv n madi' to using 
this ns a cnureli also, wuieli I soon ob- 
viated, and the pi lee was directed to he 
got ready for Siimlay, On the '^.itnr- 
<lay preoeil'iig i ladd a eonfirniatlon, 
when I ndmiiii'-tert.d tie* rite to twenty- 
sev*‘U people, the ^-(tod old brigadier at 
their head. On Semlay I had a con- 
gregation of about a Imndreil and 
twenty, of whom thirty-two staid for 
the sacrament. 'I’liis was an interest- 
ing sight in a land where, fiiteen 3 ears 
ago, very few Christians had ever pe- 
netrated. 

Timber is excessively dear, and all 
articles of w oo<leti furniture proportioii- 
ably scarce. When ladies and gentle- 
men go out to dinner parties, they seiul 
their own chairs as well as their own 
plates, knives, and forks, a custom bor- 
rowed from the camp, and very sen- 
sible and convenient. At churcii aLso, j 
everybody was to hiring their own 
chairs i but as the soldiers had very 


few' of them anything like a seat, I 
begged that tlie ladies and gentlemen 
would send what supply they could 
spare for their use. A eurions muster 
was accordingly made of all the chairs 
in the euiitomnent, l)ut there were still 
more peoiile than seats. ’’I'lie good-na- 
ture with whieJi my retpiest was met 
pleased me extremely. 

European articles are, as might he 
ex|ieeted, very <lear. The shops are 
ki pt by a Dreek and tw'o Enrsees from 
llomhay. Tliey had in their lists all 
the usual it» ins of a (^aleutta ware- 
house. English eotlon cloths, botli 
w hite and })riiitetl, are to he met w ilh 
eommonly in wear among the people 
of the et.iintrv; and may, I learneil to 
my surpEe^e, he himght liest and eheap- 
e.Ht, as w'ell as all kinds of hardware, 
eroe1vi‘ry, writing-desks, <S:e. at Ikilhe, 
a large town end eel.*hrat. il mart in 
Marwar on the edge of tIuMlesert, st - 
veral days’ journey west of .loudpoor, 
wliere, till very Uihdy, no European 
was known to liave penetrated. 

I here exelianged niy < seort of Se- 
]>oys, 1 believe, with mutual regret. 
'I'liey, as their coinniander, Colon d 
Thomas, told me, ):iade a formal sippli- 
calion to goon with me to my journey's 
end; and 1, on hearing this, exp.'ci-sed 
the same ilesiiv. '1 iiey were, liowevt r, 
wanted in their regiment after this 
long ahsenee; and tiie more so heeaiise, 
witliont them, tliat. regimetit, in eoiisi.- 
cinenee of the i.irnluus which had heeii 
ilisiributeil on ditreniit services, was 
almost a slo leton. 

I'vhi nurii 1-1. — I Iiad iiitcndetl to leave 
Nieseerahad to-day, 1-nt my course was 
arresteil hy the painful news of the ill- 
iH'ss of my poor hahy. .My first im- 
pression was to s«‘t (ail immediately, hy 
rhe way of Saugor, for tlie (Ganges; 
hut retiecting tliut at Neemueh 1 .slmulu 
receive further iut’ lligcuee, and ho 
better able to decide as to iJie propriety 
of reluming, I r(,*solved to goon ; Cap- 
tain Fagan, the ix.slmaster, having 
very kimlly ordered one of the servants 
of his olfiee to go with me, who was 
empowered to op#*n and examine any 
Dak packets which might pass u.«!. 

Accordingly, on lehrutirif 1 .5th, I 
quitted Nusseerab'tvd, a place wliich 1 
£ 2 
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fouilil f -0 much pleasanter than it had 
been described to He, that I have, per- 
haps, tliought too favoural)ly of* it. Its 
iiiliabitaiits, however, certainly spoke 
well of it ; and of them I have every 
reason to tfiink and speak highly. 1 
Iiave not, in all India, jnet with a bet- 
ter informed, a more iinaft'ecU'd and 
Jiovpitable society. We marched nine- 
teen miles to Ijiinaee, a good-sized town, 
situated at the foo of one of the ranges 
of mountains see from Nusseerahad, 
witli a little old castle or. an adjoining 
rock, and a f:ood many spreading trees 
round its base, whicii in this country 
are a very unusual and valuable orna- 
ment. 'I'lie people of the place begged 
that we would not deface these trees by 
cutting them for our elephants and 
camels. A great part of the trade of 
their town, they said, depended on 
them, inasmuch as a religious fair was 
held annually under their shade. 'I'liis 
wjis just over, and we had met, during 
our march, a number of people return- 
ing from it. Of course I complied with 
a. wish so natural, and purchased, in 
consetpience, three hundred little bun- 
dles of maize straw as food for the 
three elephants. 

The (lre(*k shopkeeper of Nuss(?era- 
bad, a Mr. Athanass, a very docent man, 
rode after me to this jilace to ask iny 
blessing, being the only (^hristian 
bishop whom he had seen since he had 
left Smyrna. He said he usually at- 
tended the worshi]) of tlie Church oi 
England, but had been ill on the morn- 
ing of last Sunday. He had Iweu six- 
teen years in India, had a brother, also 
a shopkeeper, at Meerut, and their 
family, he said, foi’ two or three gene- 
rations, had come out to make little 
competencies in the East, and had re- 
turued to spend the evening of their 
lives in their native country. He was 
very anxious to hear news from (Jreece, 
and 1 felt sorrv that 1 had notliing good 
to tell him. 1 prevailed on Jiim to cat 
some cold meat and drink some claret, 
liut he w'ould not sit dow’n in the Siime 
room with me. Dr. Smith and I were 
lodged in an empty bungalow, one of 
several con.structed along tliis road for 
the convenience of Sir David Ochter- 
louy, but wliich all travellers may make 


use of. 'I'hey a re sorry buildings of stone, 
thatched, with no furniture, nor auy 
Iwtter doors and window^s than pieces 
of matting ; they, liowever, save the 
trouble of pitching tents, and answer 
evei y purpose for which they w ere in- 
tended. 

'J'lie raja, or thakoor of the place, 
who resides in the little fort already 
mentioned, is a child, and his mother 
sent to all(‘ge his tender age a.s a reason 
for his not calling on me. In tlie town, 
wliere we walked in the evening, are 
two very elegant little temples. 

February lb. — We went to Deeolea, 
six coss. It is a small shabby town, 
with a mud rampart and a ruinous cas- 
tle. The soil a])j)arently imp]*oves as 
we go south, Imt tile coimtiy is sadly 
burnt up, and have of everytliing but 
thorny trees, which are pretty thickly 
scattered in some phjces. 

February 17. — We p 'oceeded si'-s en 
coss to Dabla, a poor town like the last, 
at which we euleivd oi\ the territori'^s 
of the lianah of Oodeypoor, aii‘l were 
nu?t by one of the servants of (Captain 
(.'ooIh*, British resident at that court, 
who had prepared everytliing necessary 
for me. 1 ibund here another letter 
froiu home, w'ith a more favouraLle ac- 
count of the infant, hut a bad account 
of iny eldest girl. Now, however, I 
must proceed to Neemiich. 

All this country is strangely deso- 
late; yet the number of tomlis and 
niius wliicli we pasM*d pioved that it 
had been well inliabited at no very dis- 
tant period. OodeyyMior was, indeed, 
the district which sulfercd most from 
the Pindarrees, and from two of the 
chieftains who had the greatest inf.u- 
ence with th.ose horrible robbers, Bap- 
poo Siudia, a cousin of the maharaja, 
and .InnisliCLd Khan. The only dis- 
trict which escapevl was the territory of 
Kotah, tlieii administered during the 
ranah's minority by the regent Zaliin 
Singh, of whose character and many 
virtues an interesting aeeoiint may Ik* 
found in Sir John Malcolm’s “ Central 
India,’* and who, iiy firmness, pev.‘‘Onal 
popularity, and the able employment of 
very limited means, made his little 
country a sort of E<len amid the sur- 
rounding misery, and his court to be 
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renowned as an asylum for the exiled 
and unfortunate from every neif^hbour- 
ing principality. He died a lew years 
ago, loved l>y his own subjects, and reve- 
renced even by the worst and most law- 
less of his neighbours. During the time 
of Colonel Monson’s clisastrt)us expedi- 
tion and retreat througli these provinces, 
Zalim Singh ofi'ered to open his gates to 
his distressed army, and protect them 
during the whole rainy season, provided 
Monson would guarantee to him the Bri- 
tish protection against tlie suhsecpient 
vengeance of Jeswunt Row Ilolcar. But 
he was incurable in his findings (»f dis- 
like and distrust towards all the na- 
tives of Hindostan. He would not so 
much as confide in the valour and loy- 
alty of liis own Sepoys, far less in tliat 
of a stranger ; and lie had, perluips, no 
authority for promising the allianee of 
his Government to any native power so 
distant as Zalim Singh w’as fiom the 
then frontier of the Company. I'lie 
generous offer of the regent was, how- 
ever, very properly remembered and 
rewarded when the British became pa- 
ramount in Rajpootiina. 

A “ bhat,’" or l ia rd, came to ask a gra- 
tuity. I desired him first to give a spe- 
cimen of his art, on which lie repeated 
some lines of so pure HindtK), that 1 
could mi ke out little or imthing except 
“ bhadriiiath,” “ duccuii,’* and other 
words expressive of immense extent, 
and of the difieient parts of the com- 
pass; the poetry was in yiraisc of the 
vast conquests of tlie British. He only 
repeated a very few lines, and seemed 
unwilling to goon, on whieii one of the 
by'ituiiders, a Dak peon, reproacIie«l 
him for his idleness, and rattled oil* 
twenty lines of the same ianguage in 
high style, and with much animation, 
as a sort of challenge to an Ama*h:raii 
eontest. He spoke so rapidly that 1 
caught even less of his meaning than 
<*f the hard's before, but the ineasiiiv 
struck me as very nearly approacliing 
to the hexameter. Tiie bard rejoined 
with considerable velieiuence, and I 
perceived that, like the ctirrespoi-ding 
contests of the sheplicrds in I'heoeritns 
and Virgil, the present trial of skill 
would soon degenerate into a scolding 
match, and therefore dismissed botli 


parties (according to the good old cus- 
tom of Daphnis and other similar arbi- 
ters), giving each a small gratuity. 

The bhfits are a sacred order all 
through Rujpootaiia. Their race w as 
especially created by Mahadco for the 
purpose of guarding his sacre<l hull ; 
but they lost this honourable otliee 
through their cowardice. Tlie gwl had 
a pet lion also, and as the favourite 
animals were kept in the same apart- 
ment, tlie hull was eaten almost every 
day, in spite of all the noise that the 
bliats could make, greatly to the grief 
of Siva and to the increase of his trou- 
ble, since he had to create a new bull 
ill the room of every one which fell a 
victim to the ferocity of his companion. 
Under these circumstances the deity 
formeil a new i-ace of men, the charinis, 
of equal piety and tuneful powers, but 
more courageous than the bhats, and 
made them the wardens of his menage- 
rie. The bhats, however, still retained 
tlieir functions of singing the praises of 
gods and heroes, and, as the hereditary 
guardians of history and pedigree, are 
held in higher estimation than even 
the Brnhinins themselves, among the 
haughty and fierce nobles of Rajjioot- 
aiia. In the yet wilder districts to the 
soutli-wost, the more warlike charuns, 
however, take their place in popular 
reverence. A few years back it was 
usual I'or merchants and travellers go- 
ing througli Mai wall and Guzerat to 
liirc u chai’uii to jirotcct them, and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf- 
ficient. If rohhej-s apy)eai‘e(l, he stepped 
forwards waving Ids long white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, in- 
famy and disgrace on all who should 
injure travellers under the protection of 
the Jjoiy minstrel of Siva. It’ this 
failed he htal)b(‘tl himself w ith his dag- 
ger, generally in the left arm, declaring 
that his blood w’ason their heads; and, 
if all faded, he was bound in honour to 
stab himself to the Iieart, a catastrophe 
of wliieh there was little danger, since 
the violent death of such a person was 
enough to devote the whole laud to 
barreiine.ss, and all who occasioned it to 
an everlasting alKule in Padalon. 

The hliafs protect noliody ; but to 
kill or beafibne of them would be re- 
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garded as very disgraceful and ill- 
ouienod; and presuming on this imnm- 
iiity and on the importance attaelied to 
tliat sort of renown wliich it confers, 
tliey are said often to extoi’t money 
from their wealthy neiglibours by pro- 
nnses of spreading their great iitinie, 
and threats of making them infamons, 
«:nd even of blasting tlieii’ prospects. 
A wealthy merchant in Indore, some 
years since, had a quarrel with one of 
these men, who made a clay image 
which he called after the inerohanfs 
name, and daily in the hazai'and in the 
tlifferiMit temples addressed it with bit- 
ter aiul rejn-oachfid language, inter- 
uiixed with the most frightful curses 
w'hich an angiy poet could invent. 
There w'as no redress, and the mer- 
chant, though a man of great power 
and influence at court, was advised to 
bribe him into silence; this he refused 
to do, and the matter went on for seve- 
ral months, till a miniher of the mer- 
chant's friends subscribed a consider- 
able sum, of which, witli much submis- 
sion and joined hands, tliey entreated 
the lihut to iR’cept. “ Alas !” was his 
answer, “ why wa.s not this done be- 
fore ? Had 1 been conciliated in time, 
your friend might yet have prospererl. 
Hut now, though I shall be sileiit hence- 
forth, 1 have already said too much 
against him, and when did the iin])ro- 
cations of a bard, so long persisted in, 
fall to the ground unaccoinplislicd ? 
The inerclumt, as it happened, was 
really overtaken by some seven? cala- 
mities, and the pojadar faith in the 
powx'i’s of the niinsl. el character is now 
more than ever confirmed. 

I iiiid that the European complexion 
and dress are greater objciits of curiosity 
here than 1 should have expected ; ofj 
both they .-ice many specimens’ in olh- 
eers tj-avelling through the country, | 
and their own tint is so much lighter 
than that of the people of Heng:il, that 
my hahituateil eyes have ceased almost 
to consider them as different from Vai- 
ropeans. I eaii perceive, how’cvcr, in 
tlie crowds of w omen and children who 
come out to see us, that Dr. Smith and 
I are lions of the first magnitude; and 
an instance which happened this daj' 
sliows that we are reckoi^ formiduhle 


lions too. A girl of about twelve years 
old, whom we met in our walk round 
the town, stopped short and exclaimed,, 
ill a voice almost amounting to a ciy, 
“ Alas, mighty sir maharaja’), do 
not hurt me I I am a poor girl, and 
have been carrying bread to niy father.” 
What she expected me to do to her I 
cannot tell, but I have never before been 
atldressed in terms so suitable to an ogre. 

All the provinces of Meywar were, 
for a considerable time after their con- 
nection with the British Government, 
under the administration of (captain 
Todd, whose name appeal’s to be held 
in a degree of affection and respect by 
all the upper and mi<ldiii)g clasf-es of 
society, highly honourable to liim, and 
sufi'ieient to rescue these poor people 
from the often-repeated charge of in- 
gratitude. Here and in our subsequent 
stages wowx’re continually asked by tlie 
cutwals, SiQ, after “Todd Sahib,” w’he- 
ther his li.*alt!i w’as better since he re- 
turned to England, and whether there 
was any chance of their sei'ing him 
again ? On being told it was not likely, 
they all expressed much regret, saying, 
that the country bad never known (piict 
till lie came among tliem, and that 
(?vcryho(ly, whether I’ieh or poor, ex- 
cept thieves and Pindarrec.s, loved him. 
He, in fact. Dr. Smitli (old me, loved 
the pjopl ? of this country, and nnder- 
sttKxl their language and manners in a 
very mmsiial degree. He was on terms 
of close fi iend.' hip with /alim Singh of 
Kotah, and has left a nauic Ihere as 
honourable a.s in Oodeypoor. Ili.s Uiis- 
fortune was that, in consequenee of his 
favouring the native princes so much, 
the Government of Calcutta were led 
to suspect him of corruption, and con- 
sequently to narrow his ])owers and as- 
sociate other ollirers with him in hks 
triKSt, till he w as disgusted and resigned 
iiis plac.*.* They ai’e now, I believe, 


* 'I'he Ivlifor is miidi concerneil to lln<l tliat 
tins p.'tesa;^e lian niven piiia to a person for 
wliom her hushjuid felt il»o tjreatest respr?ct. 
rtiiil esto»*Tn. She is anxious Uierefore to r(‘- 
nnive any unfavourable impression « hieh may 
exist on the subj'u;t by sticin^', tlmt she now 
ha.s tin* .-uitborify of a yentbunan, who at. the 
time was a men’ib-r of the Supreme Council, 
to say, tlmt no .such inipuiatiou Wus ever U&ed 
•»n t^ulonel T*xiii’s character. 
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well satisfied that their suspicions were 
groundless. Captain Todd is strenu- 
ously vindicated from the charge by all 
the ollicei’s with whom I have con- 
versed, and some of whom luive had 
abundant means of knowing what the 
natives themselves thought of him. 

There is a castle at Dabla, but much 
dilapidated. The thakoor, its owner, 
is in disgrace, and has sought refuge at 
Kotah, where he now resides in exile : 
the supplies were consequently scanty 
and dear, and the elephants had to go 
a long way before any trees could be 
found for their forage. What was 
worse still, a good deal of altercation 
and recrimination occurred, as to the 
([uestion whether the money which 1 
paid found its way to the [)oor peasants. 
Abdullah said the cutwal of the place 
had complained to him of its having 
been intercepted by the S<‘poys, but the 
cutwal has, iii my presence, and in 
answer to my (questions, declared that 
all had been received. On the other 
hand, Abdullah had been accused, by 
some of the Sepoys, of frequent extor- 
tion during our journey. So dillicult 
is it to find out the real state of the 
case among a people in whose (*yes a 
lie is not disgraceful, and, if anollence, 
a very venial one ! A good many of 
tile trad‘^smen and merehanls of this 
iieighliourhood a re natives of Biccanere, 
a celebrated city in the desert, and 
generally return, when they have made 
a little iiioney, to end tlieir days in that 
place — a remarkable instance of the 
luve of country, inasmuch as it stands 
in one of the iiio.?.t inhospitable regions 
of the earlli, with an oei-an of sand on 
every siiie, and all tlie drinkahle water 
in the place is monopolized and sold 
out by the (lovernment. A boo, re- 
specting which 1 asked several ques- 
tions, lies, as I was told, forty coss 
directly west of Oodeypoor, in a very 
wild and thinly-inhabited country. On 
every account, 1 apprehend I have done 
well iu not going there in this season 
of drought and scarcity. 

Fehraartj lb, — From Dabla to Bu- 
naira is alnjut sixteen miles ; the country 
rather improves, at least it is not so 
naked, though the tiral*er is little better 
thau thorny busies. Bunaira is a large 


I walled town, prettily situated in the 
midst of gardens and fields, at the foot 
of a range of craggy and shrubby hills, 

! on one of width is a very fine castle, 
larger than that of Caniarvon, and in 
go(^ repair. The raja, who resiiles in 
it, came out to meet me at the head of 
a considerable cavalcade ; he was splen- 
didly dressed, with a very glittering 
turban, a shield slung on his hack, ami 
a remarkably elegant sword and dagger 
in Ills sash. IBs horse was led by two 
grooms tolerably well clothed; the attire 
of Ids silver-stiek and standard-bearers, 
and other servants, was not in very gooil 
repair, and his own cane was carried by 
a naked boy of about fourteen. lie was 
an elderly man, and had lost many 
his teeth, which made it very difficult 
for me to understand him. This does 
not seem an usual infirmity in India, 
hut the raja’s red eyes and eager eniu- 
eiateil coniiteiiance sufficiently proved 
him to be an opium-eater. On our first 
meeting we emleavonred to embrace, 
but our horses threw themselves into 
such oiTensive attitudes, and showed 
such unequivocal signs of hostile inten- 
tions, that we could only toucli each 
oUut’s hands, 1 know not how Cabnl’s 
courage rates, but he loriked ns if he 
would have torn ])Oth the raja and his 
horse into slireds, AVhen our steeds 
were a little pacified, we rode abreast 
a short distance, and began a conver- 
sation. It is, fortunately, the custom 
iu this part of the world fiir persons of 
vi-ry high rank to converse only through 
the medium of a conlidential servant, 
and T gladly made use of this ethpiette, 
using the Dak jenuuitdar, whose Hin- 
ihxistanee 1 understood pretty well, as 
the channel of commuiiieution with the 
muttering old Ihijpoot, The effect, how- 
ever, of this procedure was abundantly 
ludicrous. “ 'Fell the Raja Sahib that 
1 am haj)py to meet him, and hope lie 
is in good health thus rendered, “ The 
I^ord Sahil) (iverees that he is happy to 
see your worship, and Impes you are iu 
good health.” “ Tell the Lord iSahib 
that I am in very good health, thanks 
to liis arrival an<l pruvi.sio}i, and that 
1 hope he is well;” rendered, “The 
Raja Sahib makes representation that 
he is veryvell, thanks to Huzzoors 
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arrival,’* &c. In this way we talked 
on various subjects in our way to the 
bungalow, which stands in a grove of 
scattered trees and shrubs, at a little 
distance from the city gate. We passed I 
the (lam of what had been a noble pool 
of probabJy oiio hundred and fifty acres, 
I)iit now quite dry, as was, the raja 
said, another of equal size on the other 
side of the town. 

We passed also the first field of white 
poppies which I had seen, a sign of our 
approach to the opium district. The 
bungalow coniriiands a very striking 
view of the raja’s fortress ; on arriving 
there we alightetl and embraced in a 
most affectionate sort, after which 1 
conducted him in and seated him at my 
right haml. A little more common- 
place convei-sation followed, and he took 
Ids leave. Soon after he sent a CA)n- 
sideral)le present of sweetmeats, which 
I ordeix*d to be divided among the 
servants and soldiers. I’lic bungalow 
looked very desolate, and I took the 
precaution of having nty mosquito-net 
put up as a security from the scorpions, 
which, in such buildings, sometimes 
drop from the thatch, and slept at night 
very comfortably. 

In the evening we walked to a neigh- 
bouring hill, wiiere we had another 
view or the castle and town ; the former, 
we were told, hud stood a siege from 
/alini Siiigh of Kotih, who erected Ids 
batteries on the hill where w'e now 
WMV, hilt from whence Ids balls con M 
not have reached the ramparts and 
Ameer Khan had ravaged tlie neigh- 
bourhoo l without attempting the castle. 

It would doubtless be a place of con- 
siderable strength even against an Eu- 
luipsan army, unless they bombarded it, 
since there are no neighbouring heights 
wldch command it, and the rocky nature 
of the soil would make it very diflicalt 
and lahoi’ioiis to open trimelies. But 
shells would, probably, soon compel a 
native garrison to surrender. A good 
deal of cotton grows round the city, 
and some wheat and barley, with several 
palm-trees, and the whole scene was 
interesting and romantic. Ihdncd tombs 
and mosques were scattered over the 
hills to a considerable distance. 

Fcbrmr'f 19, — From Biuiaii’a to 


Bheelwara is ten miles; the road for 
about four miles wound very agreeably 
tlirough In 11s and scattered jungles. 
Afterwards wa entored a plain, greener 
and better cultivated than we had seen 
any extent of country for many days ; 
the cattle all showed this change, and, 
notwithstanding the .drought had ex- 
tended hitlier also, were in a plight 
which, even in England, would not 
hare been called actual starvation. At 
about seven miles we passed Sanganeer, 
a large town and cedebrated fortress, 
with a good rampart, bastions of bettor 
construction than most 1 have seen, a 
glacis and ditch, which showed signs 
of having been a wet one. TJie walls 
of the town were, however, much dilapi- 
dated, and we were told it hail been 
sacked by Ameer Khan. Here I was 
met by tlio kaindar, or judge of Bhii- 
laria, with a message of welcome from 
the Ranah of OiKleyiioor ; he was a very 
clean and respectable old man, w'itli a 
numerous attendance of ragged match- 
lock men, 

Bheelwara is a large town without 
any splendid buildings, but with a 
number of neat houses, four long ba- 
zars, and a greater appearance of trade, 
iniliistry, and moderate, but widely- 
(lifliiscil wealth and comfort than 1 had 
seen since I left Delhi. The streets 
wc*re full of hackeries laden with corn 
and flour, the shops stored with all 
kinds of woollen, felt, cot on, and hard- 
ware goods, anil tlie neatness of their 
workmanship in iron fur simpassed what 
I slionld have expected to sec. Here, 
too, everybody was full of Captain 
Toild’s praise. The place had been 
entirely ruined by Jumsheed Klian and 
deserted by all its inhabitants, when 
Captain Todd persuaded the ranah to 
adopt measures for encouraging the 
owners of land to return, and foreign 
merchants to settle; lie himself drew 
up a code of regulations for them, ob- 
tained them au immunity from tiixes 
for a certain number of years, and sent 
them patterns of different articles of 
English manufacture for their imitation. 
He also gave money liberally to the 
beautifying their town. In short, as 
one of the merchants who called on me 
said, “ it ought to be e.alled Todd-gunge, 
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but there is no need, for we shall never 
forget him.” Such praise as this from 
people who had no further hopes of 
seeing or receiving any benefit from 
him, IS indeed of sterling value. 

Though the country improves, the 
people, I think, are a smaller race than 
♦hose to the north, and certainly fall 
very far short of the Ilindoostanee 
Sepoys. 

Fd)ritarii 20, Siindat/. — We were 
again obliged to go a sliort stage this 
day, in oixler that 1 might have, which 
is absolutely necessary, two entire days 
at Neemucli. I tried dilf’ereiit ways of 
arranging the journey so as to secure 
our Sunday’s rest, but it wouhl not do. 
We l)egaii our march with a very me- 
lancholy omen. One of the raja’s sol- 
diers, or chokeydars, for the name of 
soldiers they hardly merited, who had 
been sent from the town to bike charge 
of the remainder of the grass which 
iny suwarrs had left, sate down on tlie 
j)ai’a[)et of a <leep and broad wadi or 
“ boolee,” with a wide flight of steps 
down to the w'ater’s edge. Here he 
either fell asleep or was seized with a 
fit; at all events ho rolled over, fell at 
least forty feet on the stone stairo^ise, 
and W'as dashed to pieces. He had no 
wife, but left two children, one a boy 
in service, tlie other a little girl of eight 
yeare old. Her uncle brought this child 
to me in consequence of my iiH{uines, 
and the interest which I took in tlie 
business; the poor little thing seemed 
hardly to understand wiiat had hap- 
pened, except that something dismal 
had befallen her father ; and her blub- 
bered Cheeks, h:*r great black eyes, 
which were fixed ou me between fear 
and astonishment, and her friendless 
state, affected me much. I gave her 
money enough to burn the dead body, 
and leave her something over for her 
own immediate maintenance, and re- 
commended her to the care of her uncle, 
who confessed himself to be her natural 
guardian. 

These Iwolees are singidar contriv- 
ances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking ; they are very 
deep square pits, about fifteen or twenty 
fbet across, lined with hewn stone, and 
fiometimes sixty or seventy feet deep. 


At die top is a pulley, as in a common 
w’ell, by which water is drawn from the 
bottom by oxen, but on one side is a 
long and broad flight of stone steps to 
the water’s edge, and, with its approach, 
sometimes oruamented with pillars and 
a kind of portico. The steps are used 
both by people who desire to wash 
themselves, and by those who have not 
rope enough to reach the water from 
the surface, ami the effect in going down 
is often very striking. ’I'liey are gene- 
rally full of jiigeons, which build their 
nests ill crannies of the walls. 

Our road was through a country 
chiefly covered with open jungle to 
Ummeerghur, distant nine miles. A 
little short of this place we passed the 
river Bunass, now a dry channel with 
the excejition of a narrow .stream of 
heantiful ami rapid water in its centre. 
It flows eastward, and falls into the 
Jumna. In tlie rainy season it is a very 
great river, and the suwarrs told ns 
they had never seen it sogdry liefore. 
There is another river of the same name 
beyond the hills of Aboo and Palhan- 
poor, which falls into the Kuiin to the 
M'est of Guzerat, a eircumstance which 
has led Arrowsmith into some great 
errors, in supposing these streams to 
rise out of the same lake and flow dif- 
ferent ways. 

Ummeerghur is a good-sized town, 
in the centre of which are three very 
pretty temples ranged in a line, and 
built on an uniform plan, with a tomb 
oil their right hand, where repose the 
lushes of a rich mercliant, their Ibunder. 
A considerfible manufacture of chintz 
seemed going ou, and tlie place bore the 
marks of apparent prosperity. Above 
it, on a high rock, stands a castle, which 
was conqueretl last year for the ranah 
from a rebellious thakoor. 'I’he ranah, 
with three thousand men, had besieged 
it three months before he asked for the 
help of British troops. Finding, how- 
ever, that lie made no progress, he ap- 
plied to the brigadier at Neemucli, and 
two battalions and a few mortars settled 
the afl'air in little more than one day 
This was told me by the kamdar of the 
town, and confirmed with a sort of ex- 
ultation by the jemautdar of a troop 
of irregular ca#lry, who, as his corps 
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is under a British officer, and he him- 
self had served in our army against 
Asseerghur, seemed to pique himself on 
being a British, notan Oodey po<n’ soldier. 
The kamdar, together with the “ Potail,** 
or zemindar of the neighbouring district 
(who is here an officer strictly heredi- 
tary, and answering to the J^ord of a 
Manor in England), called on me, at- 
tended hy a niiinher of men with rusty 
matchlocks, swords, and shields. The 
kamdar spoke very intelligible Iliii- 
doostanee, and I thouglit him a sensible 
man. I'lie potail had the appearance 
of a venerable old farmer. The wliole 
party, attendants and all, entered the 
bungalow in the unceremonious manner 
which Sir John Malcolm ascribes to 
the natives generally of Central India, 
and seated themselves on tlie ground 
in a half-circle round me, resting their 
hands on their shields. My seiwants 
were a good deal scandalized at this 
rustic plainness, but there was, evidently, 
no offence intended. On the contrary, 
nothing could exceed the attention which 
they ])aid us during the day. Puel and 
grass were furnished on the most liberal 
scale, and tliey sent a stock of very fine 
iish, enough to dine our whole camp, 
while all payment was steadily refused, 
except that 1 was, w-ith some difficulty, 
allowed to give three rupees to the 
fishermen who had worked for us the 
greatest part of the morning. Of the 
fish, indeed, they were glad to dispose 
as soon ivs possible in any way which 
might offer. They were the inhabitants 
of a large i)ool elo.se to tJie castle-hill, 
which appeared, in tlie rains, to cover 
alMjut eighty acres, being then supplied 
from the Bunass river. It usually re- 
tained its water all the year, hut this 
cruel season had already brought it 
very low, and in a month more they 
calculated tliat it would be quite dry. 
Accordingly all liaiuls were now at 
work to catch the fish w hile tliey were 
yet alive, and jieople from the wdiole 
eoiintry round about had aw?embled, 
either for this purpose or to purcliase 
them, a very large “ rooee ” 1 km ng to be 
had for a single pice. Captain (lemrd, 
an engineer offieer who met me here, 
went to see the chase, and said it was 
very curious. The hsh were pureued 


in tlie shallow muddy water witli sticks, 
spears, and hands in all directions, but 
there was little execution done till four 
Bheels, in the stTvice of the Oodeypoor 
government, made their appearance. 
The rabble were then driven away, 
and these sai'ages, witJi tJieir bows and 
arrows, made in a few hours tliat haAoc 
among the fish whieli produced such 
plenty in the camp, singling out thy 
largest, and striking them wdtli as much 
certainty as if they liud been sheep in 
a fold. The magistrates offered to re- 
new the sport for my diversion in the 
evening, but, being ISiiiulay, I did not 
choose it. 1 saw the fisliermen, how- 
ever, who WM*rc the first of their nation 
1 had met witli — middle-sized, slender 
men, very ilark, witli frames which 
promised hardiness and agility more 
than mueh muscular strength. They 
were bare-headed, and ipiite naked ex- 
cept a small belt of coarse cloth round 
the loins, in which they carried their 
knives. Their bows were of split bam- 
boos, very simply made, but strong and 
elastic, more so, I think, than those of 
buffalo-honi, which are generally used 
in llindostan. They were about four 
feet six inches long, and formed like 
those of Enrojic. The arrows were 
also of bamboo, with an iron head 
coarsely made, and a long single barb. 
Those intended for striking fish had 
this head so contrived as to slip off 
from the shaft when the fish w as struck, 
but to remain connected with it by a 
long Hue. on the principle of tlie har- 
poon. The shaft, in conseipience, re- 
iiiained as a float on the water, and 
not only contributed to weary out (he 
aniimil, but showed his pursuer which 
wMiy he fled, and thus enabled him to 
seize it. 

We have not yet passed any Bheel 
villages, but I am told that we are get- 
ting into their neighbourhood : Bheel- 
w'ara, indeed, though now inhabited by 
Hindoo and Mussiilmaii traders, should 
seem, in its name, to retain the mark 
of its original jiopulation. During the 
period which is emphatically called by 
all tlie people of this country ** the 
years of trouble,” tliesc savages were 
one among the many scourges which 
laid waste the fields, and made travel* 
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ling a desperate adventure. The revi- 
val of the Rajpoot governments, and the 
better system of police which English 
influence has introduced among them, 
together with the aid which they re- 
ceive on all serious occasions from the 
garrisons of Mhow and Neemuch, have 
put a stop, in a great degree, to tliese 
depredations ; and the judicious mea<» 
sures of firmness and conciliation pur- 
sued towards the liheel chiefs, who 
have had lauds granted them tax-free, 
in order to bring them into regular 
liabits, and have been many of them 
enrolled, like the Puharrees and 
Mhairs, in local corps for the defence 
of the roads, have gone far to make the 
savages themselves sensible of their 
true interests, and the kind intentions 
of the English towards them. Still, 
however, there are occasional excesses, 
though they are chiefly indulged in 
against the Hindoos. A few months 
since, one of the bazars at Neemnch 
was attacked and plundered by a body 
of the hill pet)j)le, who succeeded iii 
getting off with their booty before tlie 
troops in the iieighlx)uring canton- 
ment could overtake them. And there 
are, doubtless, even in the plains, many 
wlio still sigh aftiM’ their late anarchy, 
ami exclaim, amid the comforts of 
peaceful govermnei it, 

“ (iivt* us our wildness anil our woods. 

Our hula ami cave.s ayain-” 

"^I'lie son of Mr. l^ilmer, cliaplain of 
Nusseerabad, a clever h(/y, who speaks 
the native languages very fluently, 
while travelling lately with liis father 
and mother in their way from JMIjow, 
observed some IViu'cls looking earnestly 
at a large drove of laden bullocks which 
were drinking in a ford of the Runass. 
He asked one of the men if the bullocks 
belonged to him ? “ No,” was the re- 

ply, “ hut a good part of them would 
have been ours if it were not for you 
Sahib Log, wflio will let nobody thrive 
but yourselves I ” 

(laptain Gerard, I found, under a 
very modest exterior, a man of great 
science and information ; he was one of 
the persons most concerned in the inea- 
sirement and exploring of the Hima- 
laya mountains, had been ill I/adak, 
and repeatedly beyond the Chinese 


frontier, though repelled each time, 
after penetrating a fe miles, by the Tar- 
tar cavalry, lie had himself ascended to 
the height of nineteen thousand six hun- 
dred feet, or four hundred higher than 
Humboldt had ever climlied amid the 
Andes, and the latter part of his ascent, 
for about two miles, was on an inclined 
plane, of forty -two, a nearer approach 
to the perpendicular than llnmbohlt 
conceived it possible to climb for any 
distance together. Nothing, he said, 
could exceed the care with which Ma- 
jor Hodgson, Mr. Frazer, and himself 
had ascertained the altitude of the hills. 
Each of the accessible peaks had been 
measured by repeated and scrupulous 
experiments wit.li the barometer, cor- 
rected by careful trigonometrical niea- 
surenient, cheeked by astronomical ob- 
servations. The inaccessible heights 
had been found by ti’igonoineti*y, on 
bases of eot-siderable extent, and with 
the help of the best and liighest priced 
instruments. The altitudes, therefore, 
of the hills, and the general geography 
of tlie provinces on the Rritish side of 
the frontier, he regai ded as about as 
well settled as human means could do 
*it, and far better than the same objects 
have iH'en ol)taiiied in most countries 
of J'’.uro|)e. 'I’he line at which vegeta- 
tion ends ho states to be about thirteen 
thousand feet. The mountains of Ke- 
inaooii, he said, are considerably more 
accessible and less rocky than tliosc 
wliidi lie noilh of Sabathoo, where the 
scenery is more sublimely terrible than 
ean be descril>ed. Yet Nundidevi, and 
the other highest peaks, lie nearer to 
Almorah than to Subathoo, and the 
scenery of both these situations falls 
short of the upper parts of the valley of 
the Alaeanaiidra which flows between 
til in. The more 1 liear of these glo- 
rious hills, the more do I long to see 
them again, and explore them further. 
Hut my journeys jiever can nor ought 
to be mere tours of jilcasiire, and the 
erection of a new church, the loi^tion 
of a new chaplain, and twenty other 
similar matters may compel me to a 
course extremely contrary to what 1 
could desire if I w ere master of my 
own time. 

Captain Gerard had been emploved 
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some time iu surveying and inqiping 
this part of India, and was now for his 
health returning to the hiils, luiving 
had a severe fever at Neenuich. He 
spoke of Jyepoor as the least hospitable 
and most unruly of all the Rajpoot and 
Maharatta pi-incipaliti(!S, ami scenuHl 
rather to wonder that I had got thi-ough 
it so well, and met with so much gene- 
ral civility. 

In the evening we walked to see the 
fort on the hill, which, though it looks 
extensive and sliowy from without, is 
within neitlier large nor interesting. 
The only object of curiosity is a very 
deep well, the water of wliich is dniwn 
up by a wheel turned by bullocks, but 
which, preposterously enough, is placed 
just without the main wall of the 
castle. 

Fehruanj 21. — From Ummeerghur 
to Gungrowr is a distance of ten miles, 
the latter half through a jungle of 
bushes and stunted trees, but with a 
very tolerable road, though not easy 
to find, on account of the numl)cr of 
tracks winding in every direction 
through the coppice. Gungrowr is a 
small town with a castle, perched on a 
rock at the f(x>t of a range of wocwly i 
hills. It had been described to me as I 
only remarkable for the predatory ha- ■ 
bits of its people. Of these I had no j 
opiwrtiinity of judging; to us they j 
were very civil, and the bill fl>r ex- 
penses brought in by the chief of the 
place was very moderate. But the 
situation I thought the most beautiful 
I had seen since leaving the mountains. 
Our tents were pitched iu a plain tra- 
versed by a small brook which, even 
now, was not dry, and bordered by a 
wood of some of the lai-gt-st mangoe, 
saul, j)eepiil, and banyan trees which t 
ever saw except at Kuderpoor, alwve 
which rose the hills with their rock, 
brushwo<Ml, aiid niinons towers ; ainl in 
spite of this burning season, the ground 
was so goofl, and tlie brook so almiid- 
ant, that thcMv was a vmy tolerable 
turf, a thing wdiieh I had not seen, I 
might almost say, since 1 left Bengid ! 
I had a delightful walk in the wood as 
soon as the day grew cool. In spite of 
the ill reputation of the neiglibonrhood 
I left my train behind, and could often 
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almost fancy myself at dear Hodnet. I 
believe this place did me real good, at 
least I felt better liope and heart after a 
half-hotir*s stroll, when I was joined 
by Dr. Smith, who agreed with me 
that, but for a few scattered palm-trees, 
the scene would have been entirely 
English. It would, he said, have been 
Scottish, but for the great size of the 
timber, which indeed 1 have seldom, if 
ever, seen equalled in our own country. 

I asked the duffildar of the irregular 
liorse if there were many groves as 
fine as these in our way to Neemiich, 
and was glad to hear that the country 
w'ould become more and more woody 
and verdant as we advanced. The je- 
maiitdar from Ummeerghur made his 
appeamnee again to-day. He had, in- 
deed, promised to go with me as far as 
Chittore, but now apologized on the 
plea that news had arrived of a band 
of robbers having made their ap- 
pearance near Blieelwara, the inha- 
bitants of which place had sent to ask 
his assistance. He did not knowr the 
strength of the banditti, hut said that 
with the ten men whom he had with 
him, he should not be afraid of charg- 
ing fifty Jilieels. I asked him if it 
were true that the people of Gungrowr 
bore so ill a character ? “ The same,’* 

he said, “ as all the people in the iieigli- 
hoiirhood; all had been thieves, and 
all w’onld be so again if they dared : 
Bheels or Rajpoots, there was little dif- 
ference.” He was himself a Mussul- 
man, a short, but very strong-built 
mail, with a cheerful coiinlenauce and 
a go^ deal of energy of manner. He 
said there were one hundred horse sta- 
tione<l ill different parts of this district, 
under a tussildar and himself, to keep 
the peace. They had at first some 
troublesome work, but now things were 
reasonably quiet. 

I had another countryman with me 
to-diiy. Dr. Gibb, late inspecting sur- 
geon of this district, and just appointed 
a member of the Military Boai-d, to 
take his seat in which he was now 
marching towards Calcutta. He is a 
cheerful, well-informed old gentleman, 
and gave me a good deal of additional 
knowledge respecting Central and 
Western India. The Jilussulman jag- 
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hiredars, GhulToor Khan, Ameer Kh&n, 
and a few others, make better sove- 
reigns than the Hindoo princes. 7^hougIi 
remorseless robbers, so fiii' as they dare, 
to all their neighbours, they manage 
their ryuts better, are themselves bet- 
ter educated, and men of better sense 
than the generality of rajas or ranahs, 
and are sufficiently aware of their own 
interest to know that if they ruin the 
peasantry, they will themselves l)e 
losers. Ameer Khan, like the saintly 
Woggarwolfe, in Miss liaillie’s ‘‘ Etli- 
wald,” now that he can no longer carry 
fire and sword from llhopal to Joiul- 
oor, is grown devout in his old ag<*, 
resses in sackcloth and ragged apparel, 
tells his beads and reads his Koran 
continually, and is surrounded by fa- 
kirs. He is extremely rich, but his 
army, except a few household troops, 
he was obliged by Lord Hastings to 
dismiss. To prevent the evil of turn- 
ing such a horde of desperate men loose 
on the country, all who chose it were 
taken into the (!!oTnpany’s servici'. Hut 
Ameer Khan would still have found, 
had his services against Jyepoor been 
accepted by Government, no scarcity of 
ruHians and vagabonds to join the ban- 
ner of so renowned a leader, and wouhl 
in a few weeks have h<‘eTi again the old 
Patan g(?nernl, the neighing of whose 
horses was heard from Gurmnkteser 
Ghat to tlie hill of A boo. 

The lianuh of Oodeypoor has a large 
extent of territory, and, in ordinary 
years, a singularly fertile one, were 
these people to cultivate it. Hut he 
was quite niliiod and beggared by Hap- 
jx>o Smdia and Jiimsheed Khan. Half 
liis revenues at least arc mortgaged to 
sliroffs and money-lenders, ar.d his 
|>eople are pitiably raeked in order to 
pay the exorbitant interest of his debts. 
It has been the misfortune of Ids fa- 
mily to have been tlie oldest and purest 
in India ; to be descended in a right 
line from the Hun without any debasing 
mixture, having resisted all attemjits of 
the Emperors of Delhi to effect an m- 
termarriage of the houses, and reckon- 
ing, I believe, in their pedigree, one or 
two Avatars of the Deity. In conse- 
quence they have been generally half 
mad with pride, perpetually marrying 


among themselves, fond of show and 
magnificence beyond their means, or 
the usual custom of Hindoo sovereigns, 
and very remarkably deficient in know- 
ledge and intelligence. The present 
ranah adds to all these advantages a 
great fondness for opium. In conse- 
quence the revenue is collected in the 
most oppressive, and dissipated in the 
most absurd manner, and except in the 
large towns which have obtained, more 
or less, the protection of the British 
resident, the country. Dr. Gibb said, has 
profited infinitely less than cither Mal- 
wah or the rest of Meywar by the 
peace which it lias enjoyed since the 
destruction of the I^indarrees, Yet, in 
comparison with .Jyepoor, the country 
is plentiful and tliriviiig. Corn is 
cheap, and the number of beggars less 
than 1 have seen on tliis side of Delhi, 
And when the very unfavourable season 
is taken into consideration, I really 
think that present appearances may lie 
well acx^onnted for, without suppoaing 
any great oppression on the part of their 
government. 

The late thakoor, Hulwar Singh, 
who was shot, w ith liis two eldest sons, 
about two inoiilhs ago, in an afiairw'ith 
our troops at Hooiidee, was considered 
as the ablest man in this part of India. 
He W'as as test less, however, as be was 
active and daring, the unUiineaVle ene- 
my of the British jiow er, and the per- 
son who ehietly eiieou raged the ranneo 
of Jyepoor to brave that power. His 
mine, fortunately, exphnled too soon. 
Conscious of liis own intrigues, he re- 
fused to give any explanation of his 
conduct to the resident of Kotah, foi-ti- 
fied liimself in his house, and fired on 
four eomjianies of Sepoys who, by a 
fortunate chance for the Government, 
happened then to march through the 
country. Finding himself unprepared 
to stand a siege, he sallied out with 
about twenty men, among wliom were 
his\.»ins, and all three fell in the at- 
tempt to cut through the soldiers. His 
youngest son, a boy, has been allowed 
to inherit his jaghire. 

The weather is growing warm, 
though, as yet, by no means oppressive. 
1 must expect some heat, however, be- 
fore 1 reach Baroda. 
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Fehrmry 22. — From Gungrowr to 
Chittore is between twelve and thirteen 
!iiiles» a wild but interesting road wind- 
ing through woods at the foot of some 
fine rocky hills. Tiie situation of 
Chittore is conspicuous from a consi- 
derable distance by the high rock on | 
wiiich tlie fortress stands, and which 
from its scar])ed sides, and the build- 
ings scattered along its crest, suffi- 
ciently denote its nature, even before 
the precise forms of the building:; 
themselves arc <Iistiiig[iishable. There 
is a bungalow f u* travcdlers near the 
iJunass, hut ill a situation without shade, 
and too far from the city to answer my 
purpose. 'I’lie tents were therefore 
sent on half a mile farther to a small 
;f,.'tny plain close to tlie town gates, 
and we followed them through a fonl 
of tlie river, wliich in this place still runs 
with a eousidcruble stream of very 
briglit and beautiful water. On our 
left hand were the ruins of a long, 
lofty, and handsome bridge of eight 
Gothic arches, and one semicircular one 
in tlie centre, with a ruined tower and 
gateway at each end. Tlie ford was 
(leep, with a sharp, gravelly bottom, 
the road leading to it both ways ex- 
tremely hrcjkeii and stony. Our en- 
camping ground was near the l)azar, 
and close to a fine boolec, l)ut had no 
otlier advantages, being rocky and 
strewed with rubbish and fragments of 
Iniildings, Avith only a single tree. It 
Avas made, too, more uncomfortable by 
the neigbhoiirhood of a poor mad 
Avonuui, Avho liad taken up her abode 
under a little shed just long enough 
and high enough to shelter her as she 
lay on her back, covered with a ragged 
’lotli, aial raving and lamenting-, as 
we are told, and as J had good rea.'^on 
to believe, niglit and <lay. 1 gave her 
a little relief, as many others in tlie 
Ctamp did, but slie Avent on in the same 
tone, and Avitli the same ihicncy. Dr. 
Smith olfered to sui>pl} her with 
opium if she ever took it, hut slie aii- 
sAvered, “ No,” and went on as before, 
or rather Avorse. At last a Sepoy said 
he would break her head if .she did not 
hohl her tongue, which quieted her for 
a few minutes, when she broke out 
again, lie did not, however, put his 


threat into execution, nor do I Iwlieve 
he r!ver intended to do so : on the con- 
trary, all the people called her a 
“ moonee,” or inspired person, and 
treated her, if not Avith respect, at 
least with forbearance. 

The kamdar of the town, a very 
well-mannered man, in a splendid dress, 
called on me, and offered to conduct 
me to see the castle, which Avas a great 
favour, as it is a thing (if which they 
are very jealous, and which ]>rob:il)ly 
not ten Europeans bad seen out of all 
the number who lunx^ visited and lived 
in India. I proposed accomiAanying 
him at four in the evening, but he 
beggeil it might not be later tluui three, 
and that Ave Avoiild coma on Iiorsebaek, 
since it was, ha said, nearly two eoss to 
the trp of the hill. We accordingly 
joined the thakoor in the inark<*t-pUica 
of the little old city, Avherc he Avas 
already mounted aial ready to accom- 
pany us. Cliittora Avas once the capital 
of tins principality, and is .still what 
would he called in England a tolerably 
large inarkct-toAvn, Avith a good many 
pagodas, and a meanly built, but, appa- 
rently, luisy ba/ar. Tlie population 
seem ebietly weavers and d(>alers in 
grain. 'Tlie fortress rises immediately 
al)ove the town, and extends for a con- 
siderable di.stance to (he right and left 
of it. The rock, wliei'e not naturally 
])reeipit(ms, has been scarped l;y art all 
round the summit to tlie lielgbt of fiom 
eighty to one liuiuhed and tAventy f et, 
and is surmounted by a nule Avail Avith 
semicircular bastions, enclosing, as our 
guide the thakoor assured us, a circuit 
of six eoss, or tAvclvc miles. Of course 
it do "S not eoiitain an area proportion- 
ate to this circumference, sinee the form 
is extremely invgular, and the ridge of 
the hill in nuiziy places narrow. Jhit 
the length 1 can easily believe to be 
above tAA'o eoss, and tlie measurement 
of tlie Avail is, probably, not much ex- 
aggerated. The approach is by a zig- 
zag road, of very easy slope, but stony 
and in bad repair, passing under six 
gatCAvays vidth traverses and rude out- 
works, Ixffore we arrive at the main 
entrance of the castle. The Avhole fac<; 
of the hill, except the precipice, is co- 
vered with trees and brushAvood, and 
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tlie approach is therefore very pic- 
turesque and interesting. It is certainly, 
however, not two coss in gradual ascent, 
though it may perhaps Ihj not far short 
of one. In advance of the castle giite 
is an outwork, or barbican, with a 
colonnade internally of octagonal pil- 
lars and carved imposts, supporting a j 
fiat terrace, and with a hall in the in- 
terior, which our guide i)()inted out to 
us ns resembling the hall of audience 
at Delhi! If he had said the empe- 
ror’s stables, lie would liave lieen nearer 
the truth, hut T di»l not think it neces- 
sary to contradict liim. 'I’he gateway 
itself is very lofty and striking, with a 
good deal of carving, in the genuine 
style of ancient Hindoo architecture, 
with no Mussulinaii intermixture, and 
more nearly resembling the Kgyptiaii 
than anything I have seen since my 
arrival in this country. On (‘utoring, 
we first pa^sed through a small street 
of very ancient and singular temples, 
ilien through a narrow and mean bazar, 
then, and so lon^ as daylight lasted, 
tlirongli a succession of most extraor- 
dinary and interesting buildings, chiefly 
ruinous, but some still in good repair. 
Tlie temples were the most inimeroiis, 
none of them large, hut several ex- 
tremely solemn and beautiful. 'I'here 
wm’c two or fliree little old palaces, 
cIiieHy remarkabl.' for the profusion of 
carving bestowed on rooms of very small 
dimensions, and ari’ange<l with no more 
“regaril to convenieiiee than a conimoii 
priR(*n. One of tliese, which is seated 
on a rock in the midst of a large pool, 
was pointed out as the residence of a 
very beautiful n.nnee, whose fame in- 
duced tlie I’lmperor Aclxir to demand 
her in marriage, and, on her fatlicr’s 
refusal, to lay siege to Chittore, like 
another Agramant, in order to win (he 
hand of this Eastern Angelica. After 
a long siege he succeeded in under- 
milling a part of the wall, on which 
the princess in question persuaded all 
her country-women in tlie garrison to 
retire with her and her children into 
this palace, where they were, at their 
own desire, suffocated with the smoke 
of fuel heaped up in the lower apart- 
ments, only two remaining alive. The 
garrison tlien sallied out on tlie enemy, 


and all died fighting desperately, nei- 
ther giving nor accepting quarter. The 
two female survivors of the carnage 
were found by Achar, and given in mar- 
riage to two of his officers. I give this 
story as I Jieard it from the 'f’Jiakoor 
My tee Motet? Kam. With the excep- 
tion of the romantic cause assigned for 
Achar’s invasion of Oodeypoor, it is 
indeed “an ower true tale,” the hor- 
rible circnnistanecs of which may be 
foiuul in Dow’s History of Hindostan. 
It is extremely probable tliat there may 
have been i-ome one liigli-spirited prin- 
cess who urged her companions to sub- 
mit cheerfully to slaughter, ratlier than 
to the wretched lot of leniale captives ; 
hut it is certain that all the women and 
eliildren were slaughtered nearly- in the 
manner desci ib(‘d, which, in the blood- 
stained liistory of India, was of no un- 
common (K’currence, and known by the 
technical term of “ Joar,” being an act 
of devotion to Kali, to wliich men had 
recourse in tlie lust extremity. 

’riiepaluee on the lalce has, however, 
no appearance of having snlVered by 
fire, though the ruins of a long range 
of apartments to the north of the lake 
may very probably have been the scene 
of this sacrifice, and in this, perhaps, I 
may have misunderstood my informant. 
,lust above, anti on the crest of the hill, 
as if connected wdth this event, stands 
the largest tem})le in tlie fort, dedicated 
to thy destroying powers, Avith tli_e 
trident of Siva in front, and Avithin, 
liglited by some lamps, in its furthest 
dark recess, a frightful figure of tlie 
blood-drinking gotldess, with her lion, 
her many hands full of Aveapons, and a 
chaplet of skulls. A tiger’s skin was 
stretched before her, and the paATinent 
Avaa stained with the blood of sacrifices 
from <mc end to the other. On one 
side, on a red cloth, sate three llrah- 
mins, tlie principal of whom, a very 
handsome man of about thirty-five, Avas 
blind, and secmeil to he treated by the 
other two, and by all the bystiinders, 
with great deferenc-e. On my entering 
th% temple, which is v'ery beautiful, I 
gave a rupee to the Rralimin next me, 
wdio witli a very humble obeisance laid 
it at the foot of his superior, telling 
liim at the same time that it was tlie 
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gift of a “ l)C‘lattt*e rajii.” He took no 
notice, however, of either it or me, 
merely raising his calm melancholy 
fkce and siglitless eyes at tlie sound i)f 
iny V{)ice, ami again turning them to- 
M’ards tlie slirine, while he ki‘|it telling 
the heads of his rosary. A large pee|>ul 
grows in the court of the Unnple, an<l 
there are many others scattered on 
dift'erent parts of the hill. In this and 
all the other temples, 1 was much struck 
with t.l)e admirai)le masonry and judi- 
cious const ructioii of the domes which 
covered thiaii, as well as with the very 
solemn effect produced hy ihcir .style of 
architecture. A (iothic or (irecian 
building of the same si/e would merely 
have l)eeii heantiful, hut tliese, small as 
they are, are awful ; the reason of which 
may be found in the low and massive 
proportion of their [)illar.s, in the strong 
sJiadow thrown hy their projecting cor- 
nices and mipierced domes, in the long 
flights of steps leading to them, which 
give a conseipKMiee to structures of very 
iu(nlernte diinensinns, and in' the cha- 
racter of their ornanu'iits, which consist 
either of myt!iol<){d<*.iI has-relicfs, on a 
veiy minute scale, so as to make the 
buildings on which they are found seem 
larger, or in an i-ndless repetition and 
contimiatioii of a few very simple forms, 
so as to give the itlea of a sort of infi- 
nity. 'riic general eonsf uetion of all 
tln*se hnihlings is the saim*, a small 
(vmrt-yard, a portico, a sfjiiarc open 
building sup[K)rted liy pillars and .sur- 
mounted hy a dome, and luhind this a 
close sipiavv^ shrine, surmounted hy an 
tirnainenteil pyramid. One, and one 
only’, of the buildings on the hill struck 
me as a Mussulinaii erection, and on 
imiuiring who built it, 1 was told it 
really w as the Avork of Azeem Uslian, 
son of Aiiivng/ehe, who also Avas for- 
tunate enough to take (i'hittorc, and 
who called this huililing “Fiittch Mu- 
Iiul" (Victory Hall). It is singular 
that such a trophy should have been 
alloAvcd to stand avIicu the Hindoos re- 
covered tlie place. Though uninha- 
bited aad falling to decay, it is still fo- 
lerablj entire. 

There are, beside.? the pool which I 
have already noticed, man^ beautiful 
pools, cisterns, and wells, m different ^ 


p.T.rts of this extraordinary hill, amount- 
ing, as we were assured, to eighty-four, 
of which, however, in the present sin- 
gularly (iry season, only twelve have 
water. One of these last, cut in the 
solid ro<’k, and fed hy a beautiful spring 
with a little temple over it, i.s a most 
picturesque and romantic spot. It has 
Ijigh rocks on three .sides, crowned 
with temples and trees; on the fourth 
are some (jM huildings, ahso of a reli- 
gious character, erected on tlie edge of 
the precipice which surrounds the 
castle, a long flight of rock-hewn steps 
leads down to the surface of the water, 
and the wliole place breathes eoolue.ss, 
s<‘ehisi()n, and solenmity. Below the 
edge of the precipice, and Avilli their 
foliage just rising above it, grow two or 
three jilantains of a very large size, 
which were pointeil out to me as great 
curiosities, 'fhe kamdar assureil me 
that they were three hundred yeai’s 
old, and that they every ) far produced 
excellent fruit, though, as he truly said, 
there eoiihl he very little earth on the 
ledge w here they wmf rooted. ''I’lu*)' 
probably derive moisture from the 
water filtering through the rampart, 
wliich here forms a dam to llu‘ pord. 
l*\>r their great age 1 have only his 
authority. 

The most extraonl inary huildings in 
(liittore are two minarets or tower 
teniple.s, d<*dieatiMl to Siva. The smaller 
of these wf only .^aw from a ili.stance, , 
and w fire told it was now ruinous ; the 
largest, wdiieh resembles it in form, is 
a s!4uare tower nine stories high, of 
w’hite marhliA most elaborately carved, 
surmounted hy a cupola, and the two 
highest stories projecting, balcony- Avisc, 
heyoiul those beneath them, .^o that it 
Stands on its smaller end. There is a 
steep and narrow but safe staircase of 
marble Avithiii, conducting to seven 
small and two large apartments, all 
rielily and delicately carved with my- 
thological figures, of Avlnch the most 
conspicuous and most frequently re- 
peated are, Siva embracing Parvati, 
and Srva in his cliaractcr of destroyer, 
»dth a monstrous cobra de capello in 
eacli hand. Our guides said that the 
building Avas five hundred years old, 
but from its beautiful stQte of preserva- 
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lion, 1 should not suppose it half that 
Bfrii. It is, so fur as I could judge by 
tlie eye, alK)iit a hundred and ten or a 
hundred and twenty teet higli. The 
view from the top is very extensive, 
but, at the present season of the year, 
tliere is so much dust and glare that a 
distant prospect cannot he seen to ad- 
vanUige in tJiis part of India. 

Un our return from the fort I found 
the killedar with a numher of people 
round him, seated on the roof of the 
colonnade which I have mentioned. 1 
paid him some compliments in passing, 
on the magnificence and strength of 
his castle, wliich lie receive<i in a surly 
manner enough, harely standing up to 
return iny civilities. I suspect that, 
though compelled by the order of his 
snpei’iors to admit me, he was not well 
pleased at seeing Feringees within his 
(Ulstle, and perha|)s still less so, that 
they came by tlie invitation of another 
person. We r<*turned down the hill 

toreh-Iight, greatly pleased with our 
visit 

We did not .sec miieli of the rampart, 
hut were sfruek by tlie very slight ap- 
pearance of pix'caulion or delenee at 
the gates which we passed. 'I'hcrc 
was only one clumsy piece of eamion 
visible, and the numher of armed men 
dill not altogether amount to si.xty. A 
cotisideralile population resides within 
the fort, hut they seemed all jlrahmiiis, 
weavers, and marki't-people. If well 
garrisoned liy a Hritisli fbrci*, tlie place 
W' ulil, with the addition of some case- 
inates, he very nearly impregnable. Its 
situation is such, that to hatter it could 
he of little use, and, from its great ex- 
tent, slieils would not occasion miicli 
danger to the garrison. Ihit to man i 
iLs walls, even in the most imperfect 
manner, would reipilre a moderate 
army 

In our w'ay hack tlirough the town, 
a man Ixggeil of me, saying that lie was 
blind. On my calling him, liowevcr, 
he came forwards so readily to the 
torches, and saw, 1 thought so clearly, 
that 1 asked him what he meant by 
telling me such a lie. He answered 
Uiat he was iiiglit-brnul (“ratunda”j, 
and I, not understanding the phrase, 
and having been a good deal worried 
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during the day w ith beggars, for the 
whole fort is a swarm of nothing else, 
said peevishly “darkness is the time 
for sleep, not for seeing.’" The iK'oplc 
laughed as at a good thing, hut 1 was 
nmeh mortified afterward to find tliat 
it was au unfeeling retort The dis- 
ease of night blindness, that is, ofre- 
(piiring the full light of day to see, is 
very conimou, Dr. Smith said, among 
the lower cla.sscs of India, and to some 
profc.shioiis of men, such as soldiers, 
very inconvenient. The Sepoys ascribe 
it to had and insufficient food, and it is 
said to be always most pi*evaleiit in a 
scarcity. It seems to be the sumo dis- 
oriicr of the eyes with which pcojile 
arc alHicted who live on damaged or 
inferior rice, in itself a food of very 
little nourishment, and probably arises 
from a W’cakne.ss of the digestive jMiwers. 

1 was grieved to think I had insulted a 
man who might lie in distress, hut Dr. 
Smith comforted me by saying that, 
even in re.speet of night l)ruKhiess, the 
man was tix) alert io he imieh of a 
sutferer from the cause which lie im ii- 
tiiui d. 

teftruan/ 2‘k — From Cliittore Io 
Sawa is a stage of te n mill's, through a 
eoiiutiy almost entirely covered with 
jungle, not close and malted with long 
grass, hut open, of scattered trees and 
hushes, w ith a toleral le turf under fixit. 
It alomids, the siiwan>5 told me, vrith 
di*er and w ild Jiogs, hut has very few 
tigers, 'i'hese lust, indeed, seem to 
like long grass and the neighbourhiKxl 
of water, w hich is here by no means 
ahundaiit. "I'here are, however, other 
beasts of prey. A few niglits before, it 
w olf had carried away a line lamb from 
our little Hock, clo.se under the nose of 
the cciitinel, who did not perceive tlie 
rohU-r till too late. 

Sawa is a gixul-si/.ed town, walled, 
and containing two or three well-look- 
ing houses, lopr haiulsome pagodas, 
and two very beautiful Iwolees. An 
unusual numher of drunken men. four 
or five, showed themselves in the course 
of the day ; they came in two parties to 
ask justice against some liriujarrecs, 
w ho, they said, had beaten and rohhixl 
them. It appeared, on croBS-exam‘m»- 
[ tion, that in the Briiijarree cncainp- 
r 
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mentf spirits were (in the laiifrmige ofthe 
Calcutta luarkct-hook) “procurable.” 
7'bese men had been there, and got into 
some fpuirrel, in which they ha<l been 
soundly beaten, and very p()ssibly rol)- 
bed too, thougli tliis last seemed doubt- 
ful, as they had still tlieir usual Kaj- 
p(K)t ornaments of silver alxnit them, 
which wt)uld, I sliould tliink, have gone 
first. 1 told tluMii I Avas not the so- 
vereign of the land, and bade them go 
to the kamdar (d' the town. 1 had seen 
very few drunkm men in Iiulia before, 
but the time of “ n<x)lec” is now coming 
«)u, w'hieb is tli(‘ llintloo carniva!, and 
in w'hieh the peoi)Ie of Central India 
more particularly indulge in all kinds 
of riot and festivity. The Sepoys of 
my guard have begun to assail the wo- 
men w'hoin they pass on their niareh 
with singing and indecent language, a 
tiling seldom practised at other times. 
This is also tJie season for pt^ltiug eaeh 
otiicr witli reil powder, as we have seen 
pra<‘tised in (Calcutta. 

I have endeavoured, wdthiu these 
few days, to learn the tenure of hinds, 
tlicir rent, but found that tlie tenure 
dilfered in no respect from that de- 
scribed by Sir John i\Talcolm, Jind that 
then* was no fixed rent but an amiual 
setileinent w'itli (Jovernment, a ruin- 
ous tystein, but txx) common, as it 
sooius, all over India. 

I'Vhniarii ‘i4. From Saw a to Neem- 
baira there are six coss ; the first part 
ofthe roiul through jungle again. lu- 
ileed tlie want of ]>eo])le in this part of 
Meyw ar is very striking, and the more 
so beeausi* tlie soil, though stony, is 
far from bad. Water, Imwever, it is 
not impossible, may be dillieult to ob- 
tain exei'pt at a considerable exjunise 
by pim’cing tbe ixH’k. 'I’he most com- 
Tuon tree, or rather l ush, in these 
forests is tlie illnik, with a large broad 
leaf like a peeiud, and a beautiful ]>iiik 
flower wliieli now’ liegins to show itself. 

Neeiubaira is a small town, sur- 
ronndi'd with a baiter rnm]>ari and 
towers than :.ny wbieli 1 have lately 
seen, and Avitli a far better cultivation 
round it of w heat, barley, and poppies. 
I’iie poppies are very beautiful, the 
more so indeed from a eirenmstanee 
which dimiuislics their value iu the 


I opium market, that, namely, they a re red, 
white, and all colours instead of white 
only. Neembaira, and the district round 
it, containing tw’o hundred and seventy- 
five villages, and yielding a revenue, 
as I w'as told by the town’s-people, of 
three lacs, form a part of Ameer Khan's 
jaghirc, which consists of four or five 
detached territories, besides the prin- 
cipal one of Tonk, where he himself 
resides. The income of all together 
has been variously rated at from ten to 
twenty-four lacs; fifteen or sixti*en may 
probably be about the amount. This 
is far more than he ever could have 
colh‘cted honestly during the time of 
his greatest jiower, since tlien lie sid- 
dom was sure of any part of his terri- 
tory, except what was actually iu the 
])ossessiou of his army, and his great 
harvest always grew on his neighbour’s 
lands. 

Neemhaira is administi'red by a Miis- 
snlmati ollicer of his, under tlie title of 
“moonsliee,” a very civil and appa- 
rently well-informed person, lie fur- 
nisbeii ns liberally, and withonl aeeejit- 
iiig any remuneratiou, w itli fuel, grass, 
ike,, us well as with four goats, a.s a 
iliiuier for the people. The encamping 
ground, liow’evcr, was bad, the iieigh- 
bourhood of llie town being so well 
cultivated that no place remained free, 
except wliat was covered with stones 
and ruins. There is a neat cutcherry 
with three or four small temples and a 
little mosipie in the town ; adjoining to 
tlie latter is the tf'inb of .Inmsheed 
Khan, the late Fatan chief, wlio, with 
Bap|MM) Siudia, held Oodeypoor in so 
complete and inhuman subjection. He 
has been dcail, tlie moonsliee told me, 
these five years. This was his jaghire 
till his deatli. At present it is subject 
to the police of our Government, on ac- 
count of the following transaction: a 
great robbery having occurred alioiit a 
year ago iu this district, in Avhich some 
])cr.soiis, British subjects from Ncemuch, 
were attacked, strijipcd, and some of 
them killed, Colonel liUmley applied 
to Ameer Khan for justice or damages. 
The iiawah answ ered that he had no 
siilficient army to enforce his authority 
over stA distant a piisscssion, and that 
he wished that the English would take 
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the (Ustrivt in fai'in, ])ay iiiiii a lair 
reiiti and govern it in their own May. 
Tliis offer wiLS acoeptetl. The nuK>n- 
shee, though adiuinistering justice in 
the name of tlie luiM ab, is iipiK>inted hy 
Colonel Luniley^ and tliere is a je- 
inautdar M’ith twenty of our horse 
([uartered in the town to secure it 
and its neighbourhood. This jeinaiit- 
dar, who called on me, is one of the 
finest old men I have seen, with a grey 
heard tloM ijig over his breast. He is a 
Mussulman, and, as I should have sup- 
posed from his tall stature, not of this 
country, ])ut fj’om the iiorlh of Ilin- 
dostan. There is a very lM*autifid 
hoolee in the town, hiiilt M itliiu tlu st* 
few years from a legacy left by a rich 
merchant It hius a noble staircase, and 
a verandah of rich Saracenic arche.s 
round the wall alx)ut lialf-M^ay ilown. 
The water is now very low, hut in the 
rains it is full nearly to the brim. 
I'liese line boolees seem peculiar to 
India Mcst of the Jumna, at least I 


Jiavt! never met Mitii any like them to 
the e;istward of that river. The prac- 
tice of having steps down to tlie edge 
of the water, :is well as corridors and 
porticos round tlie wells at certain 
iieights, arises from the religious ol>- 
servaiiees of liotli Mussulmans anil 
Ilind<H>s, w'liieh make wasliing an in- 
separable accouipa)umei:t of ])rayer. 
As works of art and taste they are emi- 
nently heantifni, hut tlu‘y are strangely 
delieient in any meehanieal aids for 
raising the water. No means are nsetl 
hut the small hnizen lotee wJiieli every- 
body carries, or at most an earthen jar 
or skill, the former of wliieli is let 
ilowii by a long stiang from the top of 
one of the gullerii s, wliile the other 
must he carried down to the water’s 
edge and hrouglit up again on the head 
or liack. 'riiere is indeed a rude pulley 
at the top, hut this is only used in irri- 
gating the fields, ami to bring np thfi 
large leathern liueket wJiioli is drawn 
by oxen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NEEMITCH TO BARODA. 

Neffmiich— Chnrartcr of Tliijpoots and Hood offoctH of nrifish rule— Roras — Confirtna- 

Moil — I’ertaubj'hur — Mannor of colleciing Opium — Heat, and parched state of the Country 
— Festival of the lloolee — Hheel Huta — Palace of Han.swarra — Murder of Female Infants — 
Visit from the Kawiil— Iain Temple— Sham light of Bheela— Visit from the Uaja of Barreah 
— lireadfiil Famine — Brinjarrees. 


FiMiRnARY ari. -From Ncemhaira to 
NetMtiiicIi is bt‘t\vc‘c*n st‘Vt‘ntt'i‘n and 
ei/4:httrn miles, over a more open and 
ratlior liettfr cultivated country. Nee- 
nnich itself differs in no conspicuous 
respect from any of tlie other large can- 
tonments of the Ihntgal army. It is u 
stationary camp of thatched bungalows 
and other buildings, open on ail sides, 
Jtnd surrounded by a tine plain for the 
perfitnnance of military evolutions. 'I'lie 
soldiers are employed in building a sort 
of fort, as a shelter to the Monien, chil- 
dren, and stores, in lime of need. There 
IS a tine house here, built by Sir Davhl 
Ochtevlony, and well furnished, hut 
whieli he has never occupied, '^fheso 
Imihlings, with the surrounding slip of 
MeiilAn, constitute the entire British 
territory in this iieiglihourhcKxl, the 
small tt)wii of Neeinueh, and most of 
the surnmndiitl^ country, belonging to 
Siiidia. The eaiitoiiineut itself is in 
fact on his ground, lait was sold or 
ceded by him, though with consiilerahle 
ndiictanci*, at the last poaee. Not even 
Swabia, or the Palatinate, can tiffer a 
more chee<pu‘red ]>ietmv of iuterlaee»l 
sovereigntiv's than Mey war, and indeed 
all MaBvali, of whieli Meywar, in eom- 
moii parlance, is always reckoned a 
part. Ill the heart of the territory 
Avhich on our English maps Ix'ars Sin- 
diids colour, are many extensive dis- 
tricts belonging to llolkar. Ameer 
Khan, the Raja of Kotah, v'te. ; and here 
'icarcely any tw’O villages together ho- 
ong to the §aine sovereign. Sindia, 
^)Aever, though all tins is usually 


reckoifed beyond his boundary, has the 
lion's share. Never Avas an arrange- 
ment better calculated to ennin* pro- 
tection and impunity to robbers, even if 
there had not been ahni.dai.ee <»f jungle 
and inaccessible rocks, inhabited by a 
race (the Bhecls) whose avoAved pi'o- 
fessiou, from the remotest anli(|nity, has 
been plunder. 'I'he preseiiii! of a 
poAverful army in the miilst of sucli a 
territory, under officers anxious and 
interested in the maintenance of {.-(Kid 
order, has, of course, contributed greatly 
to repress these disorders, and iim.*-!, as 
I should apprelieml, he regarded as a 
real benefit and blessing to the (onmry 
by all its jx'aceahle atul indnstrifius iii- 
haliitaiits. 

I Avas very hospitably entertained at 
Neemueli by ("aplain IMaedonald, p<ili- 
tieal agent for this part of India, and 
brother fo Major Macdonald Kiiineir, 
Avhose travels in Asia Avere published 
some yeai'^; ago. He Avas a long time 
aide-de-c'amp and seeretar) to Sir John 
Malcolm. 1 derived much valuable in- 
formation from him respecting the route 
to Bombay, AA hicli is all under his con- 
trol, and Avhich he had himself surAcyed 
and laid down in a iicav direction, — 
the route to Saugor, the inliahitants of 
this and the neighbouring comifnes, 
and their rulers. There Avas no doubt 
of the route to Saugor (Avliich, in my 
anxiety to rejoin my Avife and cliildren, 
I had still a great hankering after), 
through Biindelcund and Mirzaiioor 
l»eing perfectly safe and practicable, 
th»>*mb I should latterly find the heat 
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very oppres-sivt* in inarchinji^, and almost 
intoUM’uble m a palanquin. Nop» in- 
deed, did it appear tfiat there were 
means for layiiifj- a dak in that direc- 
tion, so that I could not hope to arrive 
on therivertill theiioth or :i 1st of April. 
As to the facilities of proceedin^f from 
Mirzapoor by water, I fomul two ojipo- 
site statements ; some inaintainiufj that 
the passage might, by tlie help of the 
stream, be made in six weeks ; while 
one officer, who said he had himself 
jierformed it, declared that it Mould, 
from the delay occasioned l)y the south- 
ern monsoon, oeenpy at least two 
months or ten weeks, even supposing, 
which was not always to be expeetvd, 
that the Moorsliedabad riviu- was open, 
and tliat 1 was spaivl the <letour by 
Chudna and tlie Sunderbunds, which 
would juake three weeks more. On 
tl>e whole, unless I determined to go by- 
dak from llcnares to ("alentta, a mea- 
sure not to be mlopteil in April or May 
without real necessity, I fouml that I 
should gain but little time by giving 
up Houibay, while by doing so, the 
sacrifice of probabb; usefulness and fu- 
ture convenience which 1 should make 
would be very great. I therefore made 
up my mind, thougli Mitli a heavy- 
heart, to go mi, in the hope that a kind 
Providence W'onld still contimn? to 
watch over those dear objects, to meet 
w liom in safely, after my long absence, 
was at present niy chief earthly wish. 

I letermin-.-tl, h<»\v-evv*r, on ivlinquish- 
ing my visit to Mbow, hecansc Captain 
Macdtinald assured me l)oth that the 
earlier in Apill I left tlie hot country 
of Guzerat the better, and also tliat after 
the middle (‘f that month I should find 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
passage by sea from Surat t<i liombay. 

The character of the K’ajponts, ;ind 
their goveniuient. Captain Mac<!«»nald 
represenU*d in unfavourable terms. 
The people, wdio are grievously op- 
pressed, and have beeti, till very 
lately, engciged in incessant war, liave 
the vices of slaves added t<» those of i 
robbers, with no more regard to truth 
than the natives of our own provinces, 
excet'ding them in drunkenness, fond- 
ness for opium, and sensuality, while 
they have a blood-tliirstiuess from 


which the great muss of llmdc'‘)s are 
very far removed. I'heir courage, 
however, ami the gallant efforts they 
made to defend their territories against 
the Mabarattas, deserve high praise; 
ami some etfects of a favonrahle nature 
have been produced among them by 
the intercourse which they have had 
with the English. Tlie specimens of 
our nalioii wiiich they have hitherto 
seen have, ou the whole, been very 
favourable. None of the king’s regi- 
nifiit-s liave yet liecn sent here, ami few 
lOuropeans of any description excejit 
ufficers. TIh’V have, therefore, seen 
litile of the ilrn liken ness ami violence 
of temper which have made the nativee 
of our own provinces at once fear and 
despise a Eeringee soldier, and they 
still, Captain Maedonald says, admire 
us more aii<l womlermore at thediffer- 
enee of wisdom, morals, ami policy 
which they perceive between ns and 
tliem, than any other pt-ople with whom 
he has had intercourse in India. And 
he is of oiiiiiion that llii'ir jnvsent shite 
of feeling alfords by no means an iin- 
favoiirable soil for tlie labours of a 
missioiitiry. 

'I'lie Hheels were n garded both by 
biiii and Ibe other olliecrs with whom 
I eonversed, as um|uesbon;ibtv the 
original inhabitants of tne country, and 
driven to their present fastnesses ami 
their present miserable way of life by 
the invasion of those tribes, wherever 
they may liave come from, who profess 
tlie religion of llrahma- This the 
IhijpiKits themselves, ^li this jiart of 
India, virtually allow, it being admitted 
ill the traditional history of most of 
their priiicijial cities and fortresses, that 
they W(Me founded by such or such 
IJbecl ebiefs, and compiered from them 
by such and such children of the Sun. 
'riieir manners are described as resem- 
bling, in very many resjiects, those of 
the Ihijiiiahal iViharrees. And, thieves 
and savages as they are, 1 found that 
the officers with whom I conversed 
thought them, ou the whole, a lietter 
race than their conquerors. Their 
word is more to be depended on, they 
are of a franker and livelier character, 
their women are far lietter treated ami 
enjoy more influence, and though tliey 
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shed 1>1 (kk 1 without scnijjle iii oases of 
deadly feud, or in tJie n-i'ular way of a 
foray, they are not vindictive or inhos- 
piiahle under other oireiiinstanees, and 
several Ihitish otfieers liave, with jxu'* 
feet safi'ty, j^oiie liuritin;^ and fishing 
into their country, witliout escort or 
guide, except what tlie^^e j)<)or savages 
Tiioniselves cheerfully furnished for a 
Jiftle hrandy. 'J'his is the more touch- 
ing, since ou fiiis frontier nothing has 
h( en done for them, im«i they have heeii 
tn ated, I now found, with unmingied 
sev<‘rity. In the south, wher<‘ Sir John 
Malcolm could carry everything in his 
owji way, lie rais{*d a corps out of their 
]jnmher, \vlu<di he placed niulcr the 
comuiaud (>f (heir owji chiefs, and snb- 
jeeh'd to just as nmch discipline as a 
wild people weiai likely to lK*ar, and as 
>vas neeessary for tin; nutnre of the ser- 
vice in which they were to he employed. 
He also secured them tlic peaceable 
)ossessio!i of a certain ]>ortioii of their 
ands whieh liad been depopulated by 
the Ibndarrees, obtjiiidng for them a 
freedom from taxes for a snlHeient 
number of years to make it worth their 
while to aeipiin* industrious habits. In 
short, he proceedeil in nearly tlie same 
manner, and with full as much success, 
as (heveland did with the IhibarriHJS. 

In ttjis part of Indiji nothing of the 
kind has been done; they liave, indeed, 
bad facilities held out to them to enter 
into OJir local corps, but these eor|>s are 
under tin* same seven* discipline an<l 
exact drill with the regular regiments, 
which it is ■ull(i»o sn]>p;)se tliat a savage 
would endiii’e. '^riiongh there is waste 
land in ahniuhuee, ikj elfeetnal mea- 
sures have been taken to persuade the 
princes of the country to allow or in- 
duce the llheels to si-ttle in it, and as 
the poor ])eople tlieinselves compiaiii, 
W'O punish them for roljhing while we 
give them no means of earning their 
suhsistenee in an honest way. 

The diffienlties, indeed, which the 
I'higlish n'sident.s liave to encounter in 
their attempts to imjjrove the condition 
cither of llheels or lIindt>os are in this 
country very gieat. AM interference 
in the internal conccrijs of the petty 
Bovereigns who are the Company’s feu- 
datories, is natural ly viewed with a 


jealous eye by the native rulers tliem- 
selves, and except in the way of advice 
or indirect iuliiicnce is, in all ordinary 
cases, discouraged by the supreme 
(iovermneiit. Tlie rajas of these states 
are the most ignorant and degraded of 
ni.'ii, incomiietent to judge of their own 
true interests, and nniiilltienced by any 
other motive w'hich might induce them 
to consult the happiness of their people. 

The Jhinah of Oodeypoor, in addition 
to the circumstances of his character, 
which I liave already detailwl, is sur- 
rounded and governed by minions of 
the most hateful description, who drain 
Ids treasury, three him to contract new 
debts, ami sqn(‘e/e liis jx'ople to the 
utmost Tin* heir apparent of Pertaul)- 
ghnr, wdio had till lately been the effi- 
cient sovereign of the ctmntry, is now 
in confmeinent by order of the Kiiglisli 
Government, in eonseijiience of his hav- 
ing committed, in about (hri'C years’ 
lime, no fewer than six murders with 
his own liands, or at least sanctioned 
them by his pr<‘si*nce. His father, the 
rajii, who was entirely unahltj to restrain 
him, hut pleaded witli many tears for 
his liberty, is a poor old man, past 
evervlhiiig exeept a strong aflection 
for ids unworthy son, and a spirit of 
avarice whieh seems to know no liounds, 
and will not he convinced that he 
would increase his revenues, even- 
tually, by allowing his waste lands to 
lx* cultivated at easy rents. The I?aja 
of Ilanswarra is a very young and 
weak prince, and the Kajas of iamec- 
warra and Doongurpoor are, in fact, 
without pow(*r to do good ; the territo- 
ries of the former never having re- 
covered from the cruelty of the Pindar- 
rees, and, consequently, arc become 
jungle from one end to the other, and 
the ])oor prince of 13oongnrp<x)r being 
in tlie hands of a party of rebels w ho 
have shut up tlicmsclves and him in a 
strong castle, wdiere they are at this 
moment lM.*siegod by a body of the 
Homhaj' army, who, finding themselves 
uneipial to their work, have applied for 
help to Neemneh. 

In such a state of society, and in a 
country previously reduced by Maha- 
ratt is and Pindariees to a state of uni- 
versal misery, such as ho country be- 
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sides has known, little can be done in 
the way of advice or iuluienc(‘ hy yoiinp: 
men stationed at tlifVezvnt courts, and 
obliged to apply for directions to a 
government a tliousaiid miles off. It 
is even probalde that too frecpieiit or 
too arbitrary ii»terference would defeat 
its own ends, and that .such a close con- 
nection as subsists with Otide, for in- 
stance, .wouhl, as in that case, by no 
means add to tlie ha])pluess of the 
people whom we seek to benefit. Ihit 
that for these poor Hlzeels many, ail- 
vantages might l)e even now obtained, 
and tliat it would be a w ise as well as 
a most humane policy to secure them 
as our allies, in any future struggles in 
this part of India, I urn fully persuaded; 
as well as that, had Sir John Maleolm 
been made governor, as lie desired to 
he, of all (\‘ntral India, ibis ])oint, and 
many others advantageous to (he pe«>ple 
of the country, would have been, long 
since, secured permanently. No diffi- 
culties con'd be greater than those 
which iie met with in Southern Mal- 
wah, ami yet ihateounlry, from a mere 
wilderne.ss, is now, I am told, a garden. 
There ar(‘, indeeil, few' such governors 
as Sir .John ?dalcolm to he fimml, Imt 
any intellig. nt government estaldislud 
with db.inet powers, and (he advan- 
tages of local information, in the centre 
of India, would, 1 am convinced, lie a 
great blessing to the country, and u i 
security to oiir doniinioii here, so great 
a.« hartlly to lie appreciated. 

Meaiilime it is sati.sfaetory to find 
that, tliongh our iiifitieiicc has not done 
all the good v Iiich might be <iesired or 
expeeted, that which liii.s been done is 
really considerable. Except from these 
poor Hheelsand from the few gangs of 
marauders wliich still lurk in dilTcient 
parts of the country, that country is 
HOW' at peace; and how' slight are these 
dangers, and how' easy to Im 3 horr.e are 
the oi)pre.s.'ions of their native rajas, 
in comparison Avith tiic annual swarm 
of Piiidarree horsemen, who rohlv'd, 
burned, ravished, enslavevl, tortured, ! 
and murdered over the whole extent of 
territory from the Kuim to the Hay of 
Bengal ? While their inroads are re- 
membered, to say nothing ofJeswimt 
Bao lioDmr and Ameer Kluiu the 


coming of the English cannot but bo 
amsidered as a blessing. And 1 only 
hoixi tliat we may not destroy the sort 
of reverence and awful regard with 
which, I believe, our nation is still 
looked niK)u here. 

Captain Macdonald agreed with Dr. 
Gibb in speaking of the Mussulman 
governors as wiser and better than the 
Hindoos; their religion, in fact, is 
better, ami their education is some- 
thing superior. But it should seem, 
hy what he sajs, tliat Sindia’s terri- 
tories, and llolkar’s, are also better go- 
verned than those of tliese Avestern 
princes, Avho.se misfortunes and long- 
continued degradsitioii seem to have 
done anything but taught them Avis- 
doni. Sindia himself, a man hy no 
means deficient in talents or good in- 
tentions; but Ins extensive and seat- 
teretl territories have never been under 
any regular system of control, and his 
Maharatta nobles, though they too are 
described tLS a better race than the 
Jtajpoots, are robbers almost by pro- 
fession, ami only suppose themselves 
to thrive wheu they Jiio living at the 
expense of their neiglilzours. Still, 
from his Avell-disciplined army nnd 
numerous artillery, his government 
has a stability wJiieb setaires peace, at 
least, to the di.stricts under his oavii 
eye: :ind as the Ifindarrees feared to 
prov<ike him, and even professed to he 
iiis siibjeets, his country has retained 
its ancient Avealth and fertility to a 
greater tlegree than most other parts of 
Central India. The* territories of 
I lolkar were as hatlly off as any, but 
for their restoration they bad tlie ad- 
vantages of Sir John Malcolm’s advice 
ami coiniuanding intlucnce. 'I'lie mi 
nisters who have ruled the country 
during the young raja’s minority are 
of his choice ; tlie system of adminis- 
tering justice and collecting tlie re- 
venue, recoin ni'euded by liini, has been 
preserved, and, hy all which 1 can 
learn, the beautiful valley of the Ner- 
buddah has enjoyed, during the last 
ten years, a greater degree of peace and 
prosperity than it perhaps ever did lie- 
Ibre w itliin the limits of llindoo history. 

Besides the llajpoots, Bheels, and 
Jains, » good many Juts are scattered 
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up and down these provinces, cliiefly 
as cultivators of tlie land. There are 
also more Mussulmans than I expected 
to find, of whom the majoi'ity are of 
Patan race and of the Sunnite sect. 
The smaller, hut by far the wealthier 
and more industi'ious party, are here 
called Boras,— a sect whose opinions 
are but imperfectly ascertained. They 
approach nearest to the Sheeahs, with 
a tendency towards Soofi'eism, and are 
believed by Captain Macdonald to he 
a remnant of the old sect of Ilussunus, 
or as they are called in European his- 
tory, “ Assassins.” They have no- 
thing, however, at ])rescnt of the san- 
guinary and warlike temjier which 
distinguished the followers of the “Old 
Man of tlie Mountain.” They are in 
general very peaceable and orderly 
merchants and tradesmen, and have 
eonsiderahle influence and privileges 
m most of the cities of Central India, 
agree ing far better with both .) ains and 
Kajpootsthan their fiery Sunnite rivals. 
Between tlicse last an<l them, however, 
blood has been lately shed. A new 
Sunnite teacher in the city of Mnndi.'j- 
sore. a few weeks since, thought proper 
TO distinguish himself by a furious at- 
tack oil the SluKute heresy from the 
pulpit, arid by exhorting the true be- 
lievers to cast out sueli w'retches from 
dwelling among them. In consequence 
some wealtliy Horas Avere insulted in the 
bazar by the Bataiis, and a fray ensued, 
ill which the Ihiras, peaceable as they 
generally are, l\ad the advantage. The 
Sunnite preaclier was killed, hut his 
body Avas bui-ied by his tVitnds AA’ith 
all the honoui*s of martyrdom. The 
fray avus again renewed, Avlien tlie 
Patans killed several Boras, ami drove 
the rest iVom (he place, deciarhig that 
they AAould pursue their advantage in 
all the neighbouring toAvns till the ac- 
cursed Avere I’ooted from the earth. It 
ended in two eompaiiies of British Se- 
poys being sent to keep the peace, and 
in the arresting of one or tAA'o ring- 
leaders, Had not a hr-ge force been 
at hand, it is probalde that a grand 
Avar would have begun between the 
parties iu half the towns of Malwah; 
M> easily is blood shed Avhe^e all hands 
are armed and all Iuavs feeble. 


I'duuari/ 2d. — I dined Avith Colonel 
Liimley, the commandant of the station. 

h'ehrnuTij 27. — I read prayers and 
preached in the draAving-rooni of Sir 
David Ocliterlony’s house to a congre- 
gation of nearly a hundred. I had 
eight communicants, and, Avhich I did 
not expect, four applicants for con- 
firmation, among whom was my host, 
Captain Macdonald. 

I'ehruary 28. — I sent off the tents 
and people at sunrise, but Dr. Smith 
and I remained till night or rather 
moniiiig, when we ti*avelled in our 
palampiiiis towards Pertaubghur. The 
Aveatlier had been really cold for seve- 
ral days, and this night there Avas a 
I hard frost, a circumstance which I did 
not expect at this time of year and in 
this latitude. 'VVe are here, liOAvever, 
in one of tlie highest parts of Malwah, 
all of which is considerably elevated 
above the sea. The height of the plain 
of Pertauhghiir is reckoned at about 
1700 feet, an altitude, boweATr, hardly 
sufficient to account for the degree of 
cold Avhich Avas felt. For ns ibis was 
very pleasant and Avholesonie, but the 
opium cro])S and the fi uit-trees Avere 
sad sufl'erers. ( !aptain Macdonald says 
that Mai Avail suits most Enrojiean gar- 
den-stuff Avell, but potatoes degenerate 
fast, and are of so small a size, that the 
natiAes, after, in iminy instances, trying 
the experiment, have ceased to ciilti 
A’atc them. He had some tolerable 
ones in bis oavh garden, some fine roses 
just come into bloom, and a good show 
of strawberries not quite ripe. 

March 1. — We arrived at Pertaub- 
ghur, a small city, the rc.sidence of a 
petty raja, with a battalion of Sepoys 
cantoned in tlie neighbourhood. The 
comiimiidant, Major Hamilton, showed 
us much hospitality and kindness, and 
from him, as being placed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Bheels, 
I obtained a good deal of the informa- 
tion which I have, in tiie last few 
pages, communicatetl respecting them. 
Pertaubghur contains little or nothing 
worth seeing. The country round it 
is iiiidnlating and fertile, with extensive 
fields of poppies and Avlieat, and a good 
many scattered ptepuldrees. The 
I g. oves of fruit-trees seem to have been 
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all ruined by the Pindiirrees, and, in 
spite of its fertility, all beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the large 
towns is jungle. The raja has the 
privilege of coining money, grounded, 
as he pretends, but as seems very doubt- 
ful, on a grant of one of the Mogul em- 
perors. lie was allowed to retain it 
when he became feudatory to the 
British Government, but has so re- 
peatedly abused it by fraudulently 
altering the standard, tliat he probably 
will not be sutl'ered to strike money 
much longer. Ornaments of gold, 
silver, and enamel, are to be procured 
here ; I saw a necklace and bracelets 
of gold embossed with the twenty-four 
avatars of Indian mythology, which 
were very curious and prettily 
wrought. 

Alarch 2. T was joined by nine more 

liorseinen of (.^aptain Smith’s local regi- 
ment, making the number of luy escort 
eighteen. I ln*.d not asked for any 
increase of guards, but Colonel Lumley 
told me that iny road lay too near the 
seat of war in Dooiigurpoor, and 
through a country at all times so un- 
settled, that he did not like to send me 
away with a smaller number. Yet the 
road takes us, comparatively, through 
a far better country than that which 
used to he followed, and which led di- 
rectly through the gorge of the moun- 
tains at (iiilliakote, into a very dismal 
wiiderness of several dnys’ journey, so 
mu eh infi'sted by tigers that no tra- 
vellers could safely move before sun- 
rise. The eoiise(jii(*iice of a conteiniJt 
of this precaution Major Hamilton told 
me in an atleeting story. One of his 
acquaintarjge, who was marching with a 
body of troops between ( jiilliakote and 
Luneewarra, called on a Bheel villager 
to be his guide through the wood very 
early one morning. The Bheel re- 
monstrated, observing that it was not 
tlie custom of the country to march 
before daylight, and that it was dan- 
gerous to do so. 'The officer, supposing 
this to be the mere pretext of laziness, 
was positive, and threatened him if he 
did not go on. The man said nothing 
more, luit took his shield and sword 
and walked on along the narrow path 
overhung with long gims and bamboos. 


The office** followed at the head of his 
men, and had moved Klowly half asleep 
on his saddle for about live miles, when 
he heard a hideous roar, and saw a 
very large tiger spring past him so 
close that he almost [)rnshed liis horse. 
The poor Bheel lifted up his sword and 
shield, hut was down in an instant 
under the animars paw's, who turned 
round with him in his mouth, growling 
like a cat ovtu* a moiise, and looked the 
officer in the face. He did what could 
he done, and w ith his men attacked the 
tiger, whom they wounded so severely 
that he dropped his prey. But the first 
blow had (lone its work elleetnally, 
and the poor man’s skull was mashed 
in such a manner as, literally, to be all 
in pieces The officer told JMajor 
Hamilton that from that day forwards 
this scene was seldom absent from his 
dreams, and with the least illness or 
fever he had always a return of the 
vision of the tiger, wdth the unfortu- 
nate man in his jaws, whom his im- 
prudence had sacrificed. 

March .‘k — We went this morning 
about seventeen miles to a small ami 
very poor village named Choinpna, 
whither supplies had been sent before- 
hand by the Raja of Perfciubghnr, who 
was himself at Deeoleear, a fort at some 
distance, but from w'boni we had a 
civil message. The (•(jiintry is pretty, 
w'ith a mixture of wood and arable 
land which is by no means disagree- 
able. 'J'he trees are either dhak or 
peepul, but near the villages are a few* 
mangoes now in blossom. The hills 
are low, but very rocky, the vallejs 
and level ground of a rich and deep 
though liglit black loam, r/hieh, under 
a g(K>d government, would soon be a 
garden. The villagers, however, are 
among the poorest that 1 have seen, 
and reminded me in dress and scpuilor, 
though not (piite in the outward signs 
of ill-health, of the wretched iiibaitit- 
ants of the Terrai of Rohileiiiid. I’ht'se 
poor people complained bitterly of the 
injury done to their poppie's by the 
frost, which was again severe last night. 
Their wheat is happily very promising, 
but it is on tlie opium that they cliietiy 
depend to pay their vents. Tlie heavy 
j transit duties imposed by the dil'erent 
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rajas on the exportation and importa- 
tion of* corn are very ruinous to agri- 
culture. In Gnzerat the inhabitants 
of this fertile r(‘gion would, generally, 
have a ready market for their wheat, 
and dui’ing this present year it bears a 
price in tlie neighbourhootl of llaroda 
treble to what it bears at Pertaiibghur, 
being twenty-seven seer the rupee at 
the latter ]daoe, and at the former, if 
we are rightly informed, nine the 
rupee, a diilerencc which, with an open 
and easy communication, could not 
possibly exist unless the intermediate 
duties were exorbitant. If this is the 
case, it would be, surely, a fair subject 
of interference on the part of the Com- 
pany’s Covernment, as botli Guzerilt 
and Mai wall would be gainers by a free 
interchange of their commodities. It 
shouhl seem, however, either that these 
tolls liii.vc been lowered, or that the 
present high price has of itself been a 
sulEcient stimulus to prompt men to 
carry corn southwards, inasmuch as, 
tliough we liad as yet seen none, we 
met or overtook, in the course of our 
onwaril journey, a great many parties 
of Ilrinjarrees and waggoners, who 
were either taking corn from Malwah, 
or were going thither from Guzerfit to 
purchase it. The people, however, 
complained that even now the profit 
they should make would, to use their 
(»wn ]ihi ase, “ not be enough to fill their 
bellies.'’ 

One of Dr. Smith’s saeeses died to- 
day. He was taken so ill in his march 
to tliis place as to be unable to proceed. 
I sent an elephant and some people for 
him, who found him insensible, and he 
remained so till he expired, soon after 
his arrival. The cholera had showed 
itself in several instances at Pertaub- 
ghur, blit this was apparently nothing 
of the kind, lie mus a Hindoo, and 
was burned by bis companions in the 
course of the evening. 

The gtpm “ dhana ” had just been 
cut before this nipping wind and frost 
arrived, — happily, as the suwarrs told 
me, or that also must liave suffered. 

We met to-day a considerable num- 
ber of bullocks laden with an intoxi- 
cating drug called inhowah,’’ a flower, 
the juice of which they ferment and take 


in various forms. It grows on a large 
tree, and drops off about this time of 
year. The part which they use is the 
round bulb, or calyx, from which the 
leaves grow. The colour is a jiale pink. 
These men were bringing their loads 
from Doongurpoor to Pertaubghur, 
against the great period of the Iloolee, 
when all sorts of indulgence aud ex- 
citation are in reipiest. 

Alarch 4. — We marched seven coss, 
or aliout sixteen miles, to Amba llamba, 
or, as it is generally called, Ambera. 
Tlie country during this march be- 
comes more rugged and woody, but is 
still tolerably well cultivated ; and 
after passing a low but rocky chain of 
hills, I was glad to see that the people 
were at work in their poppy-grounds, 
and that the frost, to all api>earaiice, 
had not extended far in this direction. 
The opium is collected by making two 
or three superficial incisions in the 
seeil- vessel of the poppy, whence a 
milky juice exudes, whicli is carefully 
collected. Tlie time of cutting them 
secMiis to be as soon as the petals of the 
flower fall off, which is about the pre- 
sent season. Sugar-mills are seen in 
eveiy village, but no canes are now 
growing. The crops of barley aud 
wheat arc very thin, and the whole 
country bears marks of drought, though 
not by any means so decidedly aud dis- 
mally as Jyepoor. 

Amlwra is a large village on the slope 
of a hill, with a nullah not far from it, 
now standing in pools, and sonic large 
trees. At some little distance it is 
enclosed by rocks fringed with woo<i, 
and the scene would be beautiful if it 
were less parched and sunburnt. The 
morning had been again cold, but it 
was very hot during the day. We 
must now, indeed, ex[)ect to be more or 
less inconvenienced liy heat, and may 
reckon ourselves fortunate in the frosty 
mornings wliicli have so long favoured 
us. The people of Ambera were very 
noisy all day and gi-eut part of the 
night, in the merriment of the Iloolee. 
In the course of the evening a man 
came to us who said lie was a charnn 
from Ottywar. He luid not his dis- 
tinctive dress on, which I was curious 
to I told him, therefore, to bring 
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bis “ hurra pugrec,” or large turban, 
and that he should have a present. He 
promised to do so, but never returned, 
and had, possibly, laid claim to a cha- 
racter which did not belong to him. 

1 was to-day talking with .Dr, Smith 
on the remarkably diminutive stature 
of the women all over India,— a cir- 
cumstance extending, witli very few 
exceptions, to tlie female children of 
Europeans by native mothers ; and ob- 
served that one could hardly suppose 
such little creatures to be tlie mothers 
or daughters of so tall men as many of 
the Sepoys are. He answered, that the 
women whom we saw in the streets and 
fields, and those with whom only, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, Europeans 
could form connections, were of the 
lowest caste, whoso gi'ow th was stinted 
from an early age V>y poverty and hard 
labour, and whose husbands and bro- 
thers were also, as 1 might observe, of 
a very mean stature. That the Sepoys, 
and respectoble natives in general, kept 
their women out of our w'ay as much 
a.s possible ; l)ut that he, as a medical 
man, had frequently ha<l women of the 
better sort brought to him for advice, 
wliose personal advantages corresponded 
with tlios ' of their husbands, and who 
were of stature ecpial to the common 
run of European females. 

Alarcii a. About two miles beyond 
Ambera the road descends a steep pass, 
overhung with tre .'s, into an extensive 
forest, which we travei’sed for fifteen 
miles to Chotee Sir wan, a small station 
of police Sepoys’, near which our tents 
were pitched. The tract, however, is 
not entirely without inhabitants. Soon 
after desceuding from the ghat we came 
to a Hlieel hut, whose owner we en- 
gaged, by the pr<)mi.se of a reward, to 
guide us through tlie jungle, and after- 
wards passed two or three little ham- 
Tets of the same nation, with small 
patches of cultivation roiiinl each. TJie 
huts were all of the rudest description, 
of sticks wattled with long grass, and 
a thatch of the same, with boughs laid 
:ver it to keep it from being blown 
away. They were crowded close to- 
gether, as if for mutual protection, but 
with a small thatched enclosure ad- 
joining for their cattle. Their fields 


w'ore also neatly fenced in with lx)ughs, 
a practice not common in India, but is 
here, I suppose, necessary to keep off 
the deer and antelopes from their com. 
The soil is poor and stony, and few of 
the trees of large size. There is, how- 
ever, a better supply of water than 1 
expected, none of the nullahs being per- 
fectly dry, even in this thirsty year, 
but standing in pools, as Hruce describes 
the rivers in Abyssinia. The whole 
country, indeed, and what I saw of the 
people, reminded me of the account 
which he has given of the Shangalla. 
All the liheels whom we siiw to-day 
were small slender men, less broad- 
shouldered, I think, and with faces less 
Celtic, than the Puharrees of Eajmahal., 
nor did I think them quite so dark as 
these last. They were not so naked as 
the two whom I met at Uinmeerghur, 
having u coarse and dirty cotton cloth 
wrapped round the head and shoulders, 
and a sort of plaited petticoat round 
their loins, of the same material. Two 
of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows 
res(!itd>ling those which I had seefi be- 
fore, except that the arrow-heads, not 
being intended for striking fish, were 
fixed. The bow-slriiigs were very 
neatly made of bamboo-slips plaited. 
Their beards and hair were not at all 
woolly, but thick and dishevelled, and 
their whole appearance very dirty and 
ill-fcd. Tliey spoke cheerfully, how- 
ever, their countenances were open, 
and the expression of their eyes ami 
lips good-teinj)ered. Few of them aj)- 
peamd to know anything of Hiudoo- 
stanee. 

At Chotee Sirwan no supplies were 
to be obtained, except water from a 
nullah at some distance, and boughs 
for the elephants and camels. Some 
tradesmen from the thaiiua at Ninnore 
had brought supplies for sale sullicient 
for the day, hut nothing further; and 1 
wa§ again, with reluctance, but from 
sheer necessity, compelled to give orders 
for continuing our march on the Sun- 
day, Tlie weather was extremely hot 
during the greater part of the day, but 
this is obviously among the most ad- 
vantageous months for passing tha 
jungle. The long grass is now burnt, 
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or eaten down by the cattle, — the 
marshes are nearly dry, - and those 
prevailing causes of disease removed, 
which, at other times of the year, make 
this tract no less deadly than the Terrai. 
Even the tigers are less formidable now 
that their covert is so much diminished. 
The prospect, nevertheless, is dismal; 
nobody can say, 

“ Merry it is in the jjood green wood !’* 

The rocks seem half calcined, the 
ground is either entirely bare and 
black, or covered with a withered rust- 
ling grass; the leaves which remain on 
the trei^s are dry and sapless, crackling 
in the hand like parchment; and the 
bare scorched boughs of, by far, the 
greater number give a wintry appear- 
ance to the prospect, which is strangely 
contrasted with tlie liorce glow of the 
atmosphere, and a sun which makes 
the blood Iwii and the temples throb, 
A great proiMirtioii of the ti’ees are teak, 
but all of small size. There are some 
fiue peepiils, which retain their leaver 
ill the moist dingles by the river side; 
amllhe pink blossom of the dhak, and 
a few scattered acacias, the verdure of 
which braves even the blast of an Ara- 
bian desert, re<leem the prospc^ct from 
the cliaracter of uiimingled barrenness. 
Still it is sufli iently wild and dreary. 
Abdullah observed, and I was struck 
with the accuracy of tlie comparison, 
that the huts, the form of the hills, ami 
the general a{)pearaiice of the country 
and pwple, greatly resembled the bor- 
ders of Circassia and Georgia. 

This being the great day of Iloolee, 
all my Hindoo servants came to pay 
their compliments, and bring presents 
of red powder and sugar-plums. Tlie 
event was rather costly to me, as I was 
obliged to make presents in retuni. 
But it is tlie “dustoor,” and who in 
India can transgress tliat unwritten and 
common law of the land ? 

Cushiram and the servants were very 
full of two adventures which had Ik*- 
fallen them in their night’s march. 
The fii*st was that they heard people 
for some time mnning among the hushes 
near them, as if watching to seize the 
camels, but that on one man looking 
out and seeing the Sepovs, all appeared 


to take flight. The other was, that a 
very large tiger crossed the path a little 
before daybreak, so near tliat they 
could not have mistaken any other 
I animal for Iiirri, particulai-Iy as the 
moon shone bright. He stopjxMl as if 
to look at them for a moment, and then 
passed quietly, or, as they said, “ civilly’* 
oil, as if neither courting nor fearing 
an encounter. All the suwarrs were 
very full of the change which had 
taken place in this country. “ Five 
years ago,” one of them said, “ a tliou- 
sand men could hardly have forced 
their way through these jungles and 
their inhabitants, now I wds safe with 
sixty.*’ 1 asked if small parties were 
safe? and they answ'ered, “by no 
means that “ tlie B heels were as 
great robbers and murderers as ever 
where they had the power,” but that 
“they were very much afraid of the 
red coats.” T forgot to mention Ixfore, 
that, on our first approaching the Bheel 
villages, a man ran from the nearest 
hut to the top of a hill, and gave a 
shrill shout or scream, which we heard 
repeated from the furthest hamlet in 
sight, and again from two others which 
w'e could not see. 1 asked the meaning 
of this, and my suwarrs assured me 
that these were their signals to give the 
alarm of our coming, our numbers, and 
that we had horse with us. By this 
means they knew at once whether it 
was advisable to attack us, to fly, or to 
remain (juiet, wliile if there were any 
of them of their number who had par- 
ticular reasons for avoiding an inter- 
view with the troops and magistrates of 
the lowlands, they had thus fair warn- 
iiig given them to keep out of the way. 
Tliis sounds like a description of Bob 
Boy’s country, hut these poor Bheels 
arc far , less foi*midable enemies than 
the old Mac Gregors. In the afternoon 
we walked up to one of the nearest 
hills, where wx*re some huts of this uu- 
fortunate nation. They wcr(* all shut 
up, and an old man wlio came to meet 
us said that they were empty. lie 
himself, and a young man, who was, 
he said, his nephew, remained alone in 
the place ; all the rest were with their 
cattle in the jungle. 

Dr. Smith, who has an excellent car. 
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and knows Hindoostanee well, was able 
to converse with ’ these people more 
readily than any of our party, and said 
that it was chiefly in accent and tone 
that their language differed from the 
dialect usually spoken in Malwah. 
They speak in a drawling sort of re- 
citative, which Dr. Smitli imitated, and 
found them catch his meaning much 
better than they otherwise could. The 
old man said that they had suffered 
much from want of rain, that their 
crops had been very scanty, that there 
was little pasture left for their cattle, 
and what was worst of all, they ex- 
pected the pools of the neighbouring 
nullah to dry up before the end of the 
hot w’eather. When that happened, he 
said witli much resignation — “tliey 
must go down to Doongiirpoor, or .some 
other place where there was water, and 
do as well as they could.” Both the 
men were evidently in fear, and even 
trembled ; they showed an anxiety that 
we should not go near their huts, and 
were unwilling to trust themselves with 
us as far as our tents, though they per- 
fectly understood my promise that they 
should have something to eat. I pre.ssed 
the yomig man to shoot one of his ar- 
rows at a mark, but he had only two 
with liim, and he looked at us all 
round as if he feared we wanted to 
make him part with his means of de- 
fence. I sncceeiled, however, in re- 
jissuriiig him ; lie shot at and hit a tree 
alx.iit a hundred yards off, and on my 
praising his skill, let fly his other ar- 
row, which went straight enough, but 
struck the ground near the root, lie 
held Ids bow and arrow in the English 
manner, differently from the Iliiidoo- 
stances, who place the arrow on wliat 
we should call the wrong .side, and 
draw the string with the tlmnd); his 
arrows were not ill-made, but tiis bow 
W'as w'hat a “ British bowman” w ouhl 
call a very slight one. The applause 
w'hich he received, and the security 
w’hich he now felt, made him familiar. 
He sate on the ground to show ns the 
maimer in which his countrymen shoot 
from amid the long grass, holding tJie 
bow with their feet, and volunteered 
aiming at different objects, till I told 
him there was no need of more trials ;; 


I asked him what game lie usually 
killed, but apprehend tliat he misun- 
derstood me, for he said, with some 
eagerness of nianuer, ‘‘that he only 
used his bow in self-defence.” lie now 
was very willing to come to our camp, 
and his uncle followed him. 1 gave 
them three anas between them, fur 
which they were very thankful. One 
of the suwarrs told me tliat the guide 
in the morning expressed much delight 
and some surprise at my keeping my 
word with him, in giving him the pro- 
mised bukshish, a pretty clear proof 
how these poor people are usually dealt 
with. 

The police thauna consists of three 
or four huts, w ith a small sfcige elevated 
on tour poles for a siuitry to stand on, 
so like those used by tlie Cossacks on 
the Circassian frontier, as to add greatly 
to the resemblance of scenery disco- 
vered by Abdullah. I again, in the 
course of the evening, longed for my 
wife to see these things with me; ai.d 
though, after all, this is a countiy into 
which it is not likely that I should by 
choice take her, yet 1 know there is 
much in it which would amuse and in- 
terest lier. 

March G.- — We proceeded this morn- 
ing about seven miles, through a very 
wild forest of rock, woock dingles, ami 
dry ravines, to Panchelwas, a small 
village inhabited by a mixed population 
of Blicels and Rajpoots, and under the 
government of the Ranah of Bansw arra. 
To this place we w ere told was a direct 
road over the hills from Neemuch, 
which would have saved us at least 
eight miles, and which, 1 found on re- 
ference to Sir John Malcolm’s work, is 
laid dow n in his map of Central India. 
It is so rugged, however, and so in- 
fested by the unsubdued tribes of 
Bheels, that few travellers, except heg- 
gai*s and pilgrims, go that way. The 
houses of Panchelwas arc built in the 
same manner v/ith those of the Bheels, 
but are larger and neater; and there 
were one or two shops, and the woi*k- 
yard of a wainwright, which showed our 
return to something like civilization. 
The carts here are very strong and 
low. The wheels have no sjxikcs, but 
are made of the solid circles of the 
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stem of a large fee, like those of chil- 
dren’s carts in England. They have 
no axletrees of the kind used in Europe, 
but the wheels are placed below tlie 
carriage, and secured like those of 
wheelbarrows. 

The country, though still as wild as 
wild could be, had improved both in 
greenness and beauty during this morn- 
ing’s ride, and, on the other side of 
Panchelwas, became extremely pretty. 
We crosst^d a river, the Mhye, which, 
notwithstanding its distance froiri the 
sea, though shallow, was still broad, 
and not stagnant, with rocks on each 
side, crowned with wood and some 
mined temples, while the hills were 
not only greener and better wooded 
than any we had lately seen, but as- 
sumed a certain degree of consequence 
of size and outline. At last, our path 
still winding through the wood, but 
under the shade of taller and wider 
spreading trees, and over a soil ob- 
viously less burnt and barren, we came 
to a beautiful pool, with some ruined 
temples, and a stately flight of steps 
leading to it, overhung by palms, pee- 
puls, and tamarinds; and beyond it, on 
the crown of a woody bill, the tOM'ers 
of a large castle. This was the palace 
of Bauswarra, and on advancing a little 
further the toM'ii came in sight at its 
foot, with its pagodas, ramparts, and 
orchards. 

I was imich surprised to find in such 
a situation so large and handsome a 
place, of which I knevi' nothing before, 
except as one of those states which 
have been noted in India for the wild- 
ness and poverty of their inhabitants, 
and for th<*ir abominable custom of 
murdering the greater part of their fe- 
male infants. This cniel and most 
unnatural saci-ifice it has long been the 
endcavoii’’ of the British Government 
to induce its vassals and allies to aban- 
don. Major Walker, when resident at 
Baroda, thought he had succeeded with 
the greater part of them, l>ut it is be- 
lieved by most officers on this side of 
the country, that the number saved v'as 
very small in proportion to that of the 
victims. Unhappily pride, poverty, 
uiid avarice are in league with super- 
stition to perpetuate these horrors. It 


is a disgrace for a noble family to have 
a daughter unmarried, and still worse 
to marry her to a person of inferior 
birth, while they have neither the 
means nor the inclination to pay such 
jKirtions as a person of their own rank 
would exj)ect to receive with them. 
On the otlier hand, the sacrifice of a 
child is believed, surely with truth, to 
be acceptable to the evil powers,” and 
the fact is certain that, though the high- 
j born Rajpoots have many sons, very 
I few daughters are ever found in their 
palaces, though it is not easy to prove 
any particular instance of murder, or 
to know the way in wliich the victims 
are disposed of. The common story of 
the country, and probably the true one, 
for it is a point on which, except with 
i the English, no mystery is likely to he 
I observetl, is that a large vessel of milk 
is set in the chamber of the lying-in 
woman, and the infant, if a girl, im- 
mediately plunged into it. Sir John 
Malcolm, liowever, who supposes the 
practice to be on the decline, was told 
that a pill of opium was usually given. 
Through the iuHiienceof Major Walker 
it is certain that many chiidren were 
spared, and previous to his departure 
froin Guzerat, he received the most af- 
fecting compliment which a good man 
could receive, in being welcomed at 
the gate of the palace, on some public 
occasion, by a procession of girls of 
high rank, who ow(m1 their lives to 
him, and who came to kiss Ins clothes 
and throw wreaths of flowers over him, 
as their deliverer and second father. 
Since that time, however, things have 
gone on very much in the old train, 
and the answei*s made by the chiefs to 
any remonstrances of the Britisli officers 
is, Pay our dangliters’ marriage por- 
tions and they shall live ! ” Yet these 
very min, rather than strike a com', 
would submit to the crm^llest martyr- 
dom. Never may my dear wife and 
daughters forget how much their sex 
is indebted to Christianity ! 

The walls of Banswarra include a 
large circuit, as much, I should think, 
as those of Chester ; but in tlie one, as 
well as the other instance, a good 
deal of space is taken np with gardens. 
There are some handsome temples and 
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an extensive bazar, in which I saw a 
considerable number of Mussulmans. 
We took up our abode witliout the walls 
in a little old palace, with a pretty 
garden and a large cistern of water, 
now dry, which has been appropriated 
by the rawul to the use of Captain 
Macdonald. From this house is an 
advantageous view of the city and 
palace: the trees are finer, and the 
view more luxuriant than anything, 
Gungrowr always excepted, which we 
have seen since our leaving lihurt- 
poor. 

The rawul came to call on me in 
the afternoon with his karndar, and a 
considerable train of vassals, whom he 
presented to me as a highland chief 
would have done the gentlemen of his 
clan, and describing them in the same 
manner us the thakoors of his house. 
They were mostly good-looking stout 
men, of a rustic but manly figure. The 
rawul himself is a small, thin, and 
effeminate yv)ung man, of no prejws- 
sessing appearance. He was plainly 
dressed, except tliat he iiad a very 
handsome sword, a most voluminous 
red turban, uiid great gold anklets. 
His minister was a thin shrewd-looking 
person, with a very squeaking voice, a 
turban, as was fitting, of inferior dignity 
to his master’s, but with large pearls in 
his ears. I embraced tlie rawul and 
bis minister, and assigned them chairs 
on my right and left baud. 'I'lie tha- 
kooi s al I sat down on the floor, with 
their shiehls before llicni iiitlie Rajpoot 
fashion, aMd a crowd of servants and 
people of all descrijjtions, among whom, 
in order to do me honour, near Imlf the 
Sej)oys of my escort prcssi-d, foi incd a 
semicircle of standers-hy hchiiul them. 
Abdullah acted, as usual, as masnu' of 
the ceremonies and interpreter, neither 
Dr. Smith nor 1 being versed'^ in the 
technical and complimentary language 
of a court. At length, liowever, the 
conversation became more general, and 
they expressed much curiosity con- 
cerning the war in Ava. ^’hey had 
heard of Sir A. Campl)ell's success, 
and the capture of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, hut were anxious to learn 
the further progress of the campaign. 
I talked to them aljout Sir John Mal- 


colm, of whom they spoke with great 
respect and apparent regard, and ex- 
pressed great joy on hearing that he 
was likely again to come out to India. 
They conversed readily enough, more 
so than 1 had expected, about Doongur- 
poor and its war, thougli, as the rawul 
said in answx^r to my question, if it was 
not so? that its raja was bis kinsman. 
“ And Oodeypoor also?” said I. His 
countenance evidentl} brightened as he 
answered in the affirmative, as if he 
derived consequence in his own opinion 
and that of others by his relationship 
to so illustrious a house. 

I now thought the visit had been long 
enough, and ordered pawn and attar tc 
l)e brought. To my surprise, however 
the rawul kept his scat, called for his 
“ kalcan,” or Persian pipe, smoked some 
whiffs, then began talking again. A 
long whispering conversation ensued 
between him and his minister, and 
while I was wondering in what all this 
would end, he begged my acceptance of 
a lioree, which he said be liad brought 
for me. T was a good deal annoyed, 
but endeavoured to parry the offer as 
well as 1 could. I first pleaded that 
such things were unnecessary where 
there was good-will, and tlmt I valued 
the almonds and sugar-plums which he 
had presented on first entering the 
room, as his gift, as jnnch as an ele- 
phant coming from a person of less 
distinguished family. He bowed and 
smiled, but said, “If you refuse the 
horse, how can I believe you like to 
receive a smaller present?” I then 
said 1 should accept the horse with 
gratitude, and should be much obliged 
to the raja to keep it for me till I re- 
turned that way, since in my journey 
l)etween llomhay and (valciitta, 1 should 
go by sea, and be unable to take it with 
me. “ Oh,” said the raja. “ w hen you 
return I shall have more and finer 
hoi’ses for you, but you must not refuse 
to take this now.” In short, I w-as 
obliged to yield, and the horse was 
brought, a tolerable grey pony, but 
old, and not in the best eoiidition, 
though quite as good as one generally 
meets among the Rajpoot nobles. He 
now took leave, and I accompanied 
him to the gate, the Sepoys presenting 
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arms, wliicli tetMiied to pJease him 
much. Know'ii)^, however, tJie poverty 
as well as the antiquity of his fiiinily, I 
could not bear the idea of taking tlie 
horse without making a return, and, 
after some deliberation, for it was not 
easy to find anything 1 could spare 
which he would like, I sent him the 
glass lamp which used to hang in our 
cabin on board ship, both as a pretty 
thing ill itself, and one which he 
had, un<[uestiouabiy, never seen before, 
at die same time that it accorded with 
the habits of his nation, who all hum 
lamps at night. I sent it by my ser- 
vants, with an apology for iny not re- 
turning his visit, from my anxiety to 
proceed on niv journey. He returned 
a very civil message, and if I am to 
believe the report of my messengers, 
M*as well pleaseil with my present. Its 
intrinsic value, 1 should guess, was 
fully e(]iial to that which I liad received 
from him 

I'lie rawul said his age was just 
twenty-one, and lie had tieen on the 
mnsmul since the year 181b. Both he 
ami his minister spoke much of the 
oppression and cruelty formerly exer- 
cised on them by the Maliarattas and 
Pindarrecs. They said that ours was 
a gc rid government for peace, and 
putting down thieves, hut complained 
of the o[)ium laws, and asked where 
all the opium went whicli was mono- 
polized. They listened with much at- 
tention to Dr. Smith’s account of the 
empire of China, and the quantity of 
opium which was consumed there, but 
were still more interested on his telling 
them that on iny voyage from Bombay 
to Calcutta I must py;ss by Lanca (the 
name given to Ceylon in the Hindoo 
bo(»ks, and requ-cting which they have 
many extravagant legends). They 
would scarcely believe him when he 
said that it was now under the Briti.sh 
Government, and that he had been 
there, and asked eagerly “ if the prin- 
cipal city wois surrounded by a wall of 
solid gold?” He answered that this 
was an old tradition, but tJiat they 
themselves kncAv that many tilings 
mentioned in old books had not their 
like on earth now ; that Lanca was 
Btill a rich country, but not so fine us 


it had been represented, which seemed 
to satisfy them. 

In the afternoon Dr. Smith strolled 
out by himself, and had some conversa- 
tion with a few old men whom he had 
found under the shade of a tree. They 
seemed well satisfied with the present 
I^aceable times, and answered his ques- 
tions very readily about the internal 
polities of their country. The kaindar, 
they said, was a Jain, and seemed to 
hold him cheap accordingly : with the 
rawul they did not seem well pleased. 
He M'as twenty-oiie, they said, and yet 
not married, a circumstance always 
discreditable among the Hindoos, but 
here particularly so, where it is a 
matter of much difficulty for girls of 
liigh blood to obtain suitable matches. 
W e were objects of great curiosity in 
this place. A crowd wais assembled 
all day before my gate, olxserving every 
movement within ; and when I walked 
ill the evening I Imd as great a crowd 
after me as 1 have sf>eii after a Persian 
ambassador, or other such outlundisli 
person, in the streets of I^omion, 

During all the time of lloolee drunk- 
eiiiiess is common among the Hindoos, 
and our bearers had been for some 
days giving proof of it. To-iiiglit, 
however, they were so noisy after I 
was in lied, that 1 sent Abdullah to 
scold them. He bnmght hack w'ord 
that there was a dispute between them 
and some hunyans of the town about 
payment. On this 1 ordered all parties 
to my bedside, in order to judge be- 
tween them, but by the way the adver- 
saries agreed between themselves, and 
I heard no more of it. 

Afarch 7. — We went between eleven 
and twelve miles through a wild but 
pretty country, to a small village named 
IkirodtK*?!. We were guided by Bheels, 
and most of the peoj)le we met were of 
that nation, though the villagers them- 
selves were Kajpcxits. Supplies were 
scanty, and obtained with some diffi- 
culty from five or six neighbouring 
hamlets. The place contains at pi’eseiit 
tw'enty-five families; it was, twenty 
years ago, a moderate-sized town, but 
was ruined by Ram Deen, one of the 
followers of Jeswimt Ilow llolkar, and 
among the worst of tlie many bad. Hb 
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is now a pensioner of the British Go- 
vernnieiit, having surrendei*cd to them 
early in the last war, and is living in 
retirement in llindostaii. 

I was told that no charge would be 
made for the wowl, milk, and grass 
which had been furnished, and which 
were all the supplies which we had re- 
quired. I gJive, however,* a rupee to 
the zemindar, or potail, a very fine 
young peasant, but ^fho could scarcely 
speak a word of ITindoostanee. We 
walked in the evening through some 
small patches of cultivation, with jungle 
all round, and a pleasing prospect of 
high woody hills 5 there were a great 
many mhowah-trees, not yet in blos- 
som, though they would be so, we were 
told, in a fortnight or three weeks. 
They nearly resemble the oak in size, 
form of the branches, and colour of the 
leaves. Of the inhowah and its uses a 
good account is given in Sir John 
Malcolm’s C’entral India* Itr fower, 
besides the intoxicating liquor obtaiiu*<l 
from it by fermentation, when dried, 
nearly resembles a small raisin Ixdh in 
appearance and tlavour. Its fruit, and 
the small pistachio nut which grows 
wild among these hills in ^reat abun- 
dance, are the principal f(K)d of the 
wilder tribes of IJlieels. The latter 
are said to be deleterious till roasted, or 
ar all events they conbiiii an oil so 
astringent as not to be eatable. 

March 8. — A romantic road through 
a wood containing many fine trees, and 
displaying a reasonable show of ver- 
dure, brought us, about seven miles, to 
a small but well-built village named 
KaJingera. A majority of the houses 
which we had seen in the territory of 
Banswarra ( I mean the l{ajp(X)t nouses, 
for the Bheel huts arc wretchea enougn ; 
are extremely well-built and respect- I 
able, of large bricks, frequentiv two j 
stories high, and, with their out-build- ‘ 
iiigs, and in their gcnenil style, possess- 
ing much of the exterior of an hhiglish 
farm. Kaliiigera has also a sort of 
manor-house, not unlike some of the 
dismal-looking zeraindarree houses near 
Rarrackpoor, the residence of a thakoor, 
the hereditary chief of this place and a 
small district round it. Its most re- 
markable building, however* is a Jain 
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temple, the largest and hnndsowest 
which I had yet seen, and which, 
being completely deserted, I had a toler- 
able opportunity to explore throughout 
The entrance is under a sort of pro- 
jecting porch by a fiight of steps con- 
ducting to an open vestibule, supported 
by pillars, and covered by a dome. On 
each side of the entrance are some more 
steps, leading to an open verandah over 
the porch. To the right of the vesti- 
bule just mentioned is a small court, to 
its left a square hall, supported by 
pillars internally, and roofed with flat 
slabs of stone, laid across stone beams 
of unusual length, being twelve feet 
from pillar to pillar. Beyond the vesti- 
bule, and facing the entrance, I passed 
by an ascent of three steps into another 
square hall, also with a flat roof, hut 
different from the last, as being open 
on the sides, and having a square plat- 
form, I apprehend intemled for an alhir, 
in the midst. To the right and left of 
this hall were others of the same size, 
but covered with domes ; and beyond 
these, to the extreme right and left, 
were sanctuaries of about tw'elve feet 
square, surmounted by high ornamented 
pyraniuls, with their door-places richly 
carved, and having within, small altars 
like those in Roman Ckitholic churches, 
with vestiges of painting al)Ove them. 

In the centre, and immediately oppo- 
site to the entrance, a dark vestibule 
led into a large square room also 
covered externally with a pyramid, 
and having within, in the middle, a 
sort of altar, or throne of marble, on 
which were placed four idols in a sitting 
posture, also of marble, and not ill 
carved. On either side of this apart- 
ment was a richly-carved niche, or small 
alcove, and beyond it, and still opposite 
to the entrance, another small vestibule 
led to an inner shrine about twelve feet 
square, also covered with a pyramid, 
having an altar at its furthest end, and 
a bas-relief of Parisiiath, surrounded by 
several smaller sitting figures, over it. 
The details of this room, howevcM*, I 
only saw imperfectly. It had no light 
hut what came through its door, after 
traversing all the precluding apartments. 
It was very close and noisome, l)eiLg 
full of bats, which kipt happing against 
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my face, and wl.ose dung covered the 
tioor of both rooms. Tliough the 
tiiannadar of the village very civilly 
brought me paper, pen, and ink, he had 
110 torches, and without them it was 
neither pleasant nor profitable to re- 
main long in such a place, in a country 
wliere it was sure to he a harbour for 
all unclean aiul noxious animals. I 
could, howevei-, liy the light which I 
had, see eiiongh to satisfy me that the 
arrangement of the figures was pretty 
similar to that which 1 had seen in the 
Jain teni])le at Benares. 

From tlie dome-roofed apartments to 
the right and left of the hall which has 
the altar in it, a double verandah ex- 
tends, surrounding a court in which 
tlie two sanctuaries which I have just 
described arc enclosed; the verandah 
to the, court being ojien and supported 
by pillars. Tlie exterior one has no 
opening to the country, but internally 
has a iniinber of narrow doors corre- 
s|K)nding with the intercohunniations of 
tlie other. It is also surmounted ex- 
terii'illy by a succession of small pyra- 
mids, and on its western side, and im- 
mediately behind the central sanctuary, 
is another chapel of the same kind 
with this last, covered with a similar 
pyramid, and approached by a very 
elegant portico, or vestibule, of a square 
tbrm, supported by six pillars and as 
many pilasters. 

In the fill tlier shrine is an altar, and 
a large painting over it, much defaced, 
of a colossal head with a beard and 
llowiiig locks, and so far as can be 
judged, a very venerable expression of 
eountenanee. This, as well as I can 
recollect, is diflei-ent from anything 
wliieh 1 saw at Benares, aiid may per- 
haps belong to some mystery which 
they did not think fit to disclose to per- 
sons of a dilVereiit religion. The in- 
terior of the apartments had but little 
ornament except the images and bas- 
reliets which 1 have mentioned; the 
exterior is richly carved, and the pyra- 
mids, more fiarticnlarly, were formed 
in clusters of little canopies, as usual in 
the Hindoo buildings of these provinces, 
but more elaborately wrought than is 
often seen. On each side the doors of 
thediffereu^mall Auctuariesare figures 


of men with large staves in their hands, 
naked except a cloth round the waist, 
with very bushy hair, and a high cylin- 
drical cap, such as is not now worn in 
India, but which exactly resembles that 
seen on tlie ancient figures at Persepolis 
and elsewhere in Persia, The simi- 
larity was so striking that Abdiillali, of 
his own accord, pointed out one of 
these head-dresses as like that on the 
monument of Jnmsheed Jum, and the 
prints which I have seen prove his re- 
collection to be accurate. The domes 
are admiralily constructed, and the exe- 
eutioii of the whole building greatly 
superior to wliat I should have ex- 
j>eeted to find in such a situation. Its 
sple^^dour of architecture, and its pre- 
sent deserted condition, were accounted 
for by the thaunadar from the fact, 
that Kalingera had been a place of 
much tralfic, and the residence of many 
rich traders of tlie Jain sect, who were 
all ruined or driven away by the Ma* 
harattas, at whose door, indeed, all the 
misfortunes of this country are, with ‘ 
apparent reason, laid. 

The antiquity of the building I had 
no means of ascertaining. It is in too 
good ivpair for me U) think it very old, 
and there are no inscriptions on its 
conspicuous parts ; a Nagree date 
(11U3) is visible on one of the stones 
in the pavement of the interior veran- 
dah, near the south-west corner, but I 
know not from what era this is reckoned, 
and the stone, from iis situation, is not 
likely to have been selected to receive 
the date of the building. It may have 
been rt moved from some other edifice. 

From Kalingera is about seven miles 
more of jungle to Tambresra, a village 
near which our tents were pitched 
under the shade of some fine trees, and 
near a cistern which still contained a 
little water. The situation was very 
beautiful, but made less agreeable than 
it might have been by an unlucky acci- 
dent. Our little flock of sheep and 
goats were resting after their march 
uniler a spreading tree, when a monkey, 
who had come down to steal the shep- 
herd’s breakfast, and was driven back 
by him, in his hurried flight among the 
branches stumbled on a bees’ nest wliich 
hung suspended in the air, and not 
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only got himself well stung, but brought 
out the whole swarm in fury against 
the poor unoffending aninuils beneath. 
Most of them were severely stung and 
bleated pitifully, but it was curious to 
observe the different conduct Ix'tween 
the sheep and the goats. The former 
crowded all together, burying their 
noses ill the sand, but with no apparent 
notion of flight or resistance ; the latter 
ran off as fast as they could for shelter 
among our tents, pressing in for secu- 
rity as so many dogs would have done. 
They brought, however, such a swarm 
of their pursuers adhering to their 
coats and following them close, that 
their coming was very little to be de- 
sired, and we were forced to ^fiise 
them the hospitality which they would 
otherwise have received. Indeed, as 
it was, my tent was filled for a short 
time with bees, and several of the 
people w'ere stung. We had good 
reason, however, to be thankful that 
they were the sheep and goats which 
were attacked, and not the horses; had 
the latter been the ease, the consequence 
might have been very serious. K rom 
what I saw on this occasion I do not 
think the sting of the eonimoii Indian 
bee so se . ere as that of the European. 

In the afternoon the tliakcKir of the 
district, wlio assumes the title of raja, 
came to see me. His residence is at 
Ki.sliulghur, a litth; town about tliree 
coss from Jieiice, and he has a very 
small and poor tenltory of fourteen or 
fifteen villages: his name is (iuinhcer 
Singli, a strongly-built and handsome 
young man, though not tall, ami with 
one of the most i) repossessing counte- 
nances I have seen for some time. He 
was a mere rustic, however, and had 
tlie further disadvantage of an impedi- 
ment in his speech, a conscioiisne.ss of 
which, apparently, made him confused 
and diftident. His dress was plain, and 
his shield, sword, and large turban his 
only finery. He was attended by fif- 
teen or twenty armed men, all on foot. 
I gave liiin a chair, pawn, and attar, 
and he in return tvould not allow his 
people to receive anything for a kid 
and some milk which they had fur- 
nished, the value of which indeed was 
not equal to half a rupee 


Grain, which at L’answarru had been 
sixteen seers the rupee, was here nine- 
teen, which, I hoped, indicated that 
things were not so very had in Guze- 
rat us I had understood, since on the 
immediate border there was no deterio- 
mtion. The thnkoor, however, said 
that there was great dearth there, hut 
that none of- the jxople had, as yet, 
come to seek refuge in this country. 

During the years of trouble, Mai wall 
(except in the neighbourhood of forti- 
fied towns and among the most inac- 
eessihle mountains) wa.s entii’ely dep^i- 
pulated. All the villagers hereabouts 
had emigrated chiefly into llerar, I 'an- 
deisli, and the Deckan, and some had 
become seiwants and camp-followxTs 
to the Hritish army, till, within the 
last three or lliiir years, tliey returned 
each man to his inheritance on hearing 
that they might do so in safety. Several 
instances of this kind, and of the in- 
violable respect paid in this part of 
Tmlia to the rights of the poorest free- 
holders thus returning, are iiientione<l 
by Sir John Malcolm. 

We walked in the evening a])Out the 
village, the sitiaition of which is beau- 
tiful; its inhabitants consist of Hheels 
and low caste Ihijpoots, who have a still 
for arrack, at which several of the 
encampment, unfortunately, drank but 
too freely, (hi the liill above were 
some noble mliowah trees, and under 
their shade some scattered Bhee] huts, 
neater and better than anywliieh 1 had 
seen. Each was built of bamboos 
wattled so as to resemble a basket; tliey 
had roofs with very projecting eaves, 
thatched with grass and very neatly 
lined with the large leaves of the teak- 
tree. The ui>pei‘ part of each gable 
end was o[)en for the smoke to pass out. 
'^riie door Mas Mattled and fastened 
w ith a bamboo plait and binges, exactly 
like the lid of a basket, aiul the build- 
ing was enclosed with a fence of tidl 
bamboo poles, stuck about an inch 
apart, connected with cross jiieces of 
the same, and M'ith several plants of 
the everlasting -pea trailed over it. 
Within this fence was a small stage 
elevated on four poles about seven feet 
from the ground, and c«eivd witli a 
low thatched roof. M™ people said 

ii a 
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tliis was to sleep upon as a security 
from wiJU beasts, but I have no idea 
they could be in any danger from them 
within a bamboo fence and in a house 
of the same inaterial, since it is well 
known that the tiger, from apprehen- 
sion of snares, -will hardly ever come 
near this sort of enclosure. It miglit 
be used as a sleeping-place for the sake 
of coolness or dryness, but as each of 
these houses seemed to stand in the 
centre of its own little patch of Indian 
corn, 1 should rather ap|)reheiid it W'as 
intended as a post to watch it from. 

One of tlie Allahabad hearers who 
had been drunk at llanswarra on Sun- 
day evening had not yet joined ns, and 
his companions expressed considerable 
uneasiness about him. They did not 
apprehend tluit he had as yet come to 
any harm, hut he was, they said, jxm- 
niless, and without his clothes in a 
strange and far-distant country. They 
thought he was probably deterred from 
following us either by fbar of my dis- 
pleasure, or by a dread of passing the 
woods alone, and begged me to inak^r 
use of my “great name” to procure, 
as tlie best thing which could Ix^fall 
him, his being seized by the police, 
and bi’ought to me as a prisoner. Tins 
was precisely what I tljouglitof doing, 
so that I was not sorry to close with 
their entreaties, as, in fact, his absence 
was by no means coiivenieiit to me, I 
sent, therefore, a description of the 
man to the cutwal of Bansw’arra by 
four of the police Sepoys, wI»o are 
stationed at {lilfereiU tluinnas for the 
protection of the road, and who nearly 
resemble the sword-and-shield men 
whom we sec round Calcutta, except 
that the police of Mai wall have also 
matchlocks. These men had, at lii*st, 
frequent ail'airs with the Bheels, and it 
was often necessary to call in the aid 
of regular troops. At Cheeta Talao, 
which is the frontier post of Guzerat, 
four years ago, a sharp engagement 
took place between fifty horse and one 
hundred infantry under the orders of 
Mr. Wellesley, and a large body of 
Bheels, in which seven horses and five 
men were killed by arrow-shots. At 
present matters goon smoothly in t’ is 
neighbourhcAl, but last year Captain 


I (yohbe had a long and bloody campaign 
I in the mountains south of Oodeypoor, 
ill which many lives were lost on both 
sides, but which ended in the miserable 
Bheels having their fields wasted, their 
villages burnt, and so many of their 
people destroyed by famine, that they 
were supposed to he completely tamed. 
Ciiptain ("oblie sent, therefore, a cliob- 
dar with offers of mercy ; but so des- 
jKTate had these wretched tribes be- 
come, and so bitter w'as their hatred of 
their pei-secutors, that they out off the 
messenger’s head, an<l fixed it on a 
bamboo, where the advancing party 
found it the next morning, the jierpe- 
trators of the deed liaving fled still 
furth||r into the hills, where it was 
next to impossible for the lowland 
troops to pursue them. Since then 
it is said that Captain Cohbe has 
succeeded in engaging one tribe of 
Bheels to fight against tlieii' country- 
men, but the result of this measure I 
have not heard, nor can I help thinkii^g 
tliat a conciliatory policy has not ye'" 
been sufficiently tried, and that it is 
likely to answer belter with these poor 
savages than mere severity. 

Alrrc/t P. — A march of fourteen miles 
tlirough a thick forest, only interrupted 
by a few patches of corn round a Bliee! 
hamlet, with a thanna named Doong-a, 
al)out Iralf-way, brought us to the rocky 
and beautiful banks of the river Anass, 
the Ik*:! of which is as broad a.s tlu* Dec 
at llangor, but which was now standing 
in po(*ls, with every prospect of being 
quite dry before the present hot season 
is over. We here left Mahvali and en- 
tered Guzerat. On the (Juzerat side 
of the river is a police thanna of two 
tliatched huts, witli an elevated stage 
for a sentry, and the whole surmounted 
by a high fence of bamboo poles, after 
the manner of the Bheels. A little to 
the north of this, and near the con- 
fluence of the Anass and another con- 
siderable torrent named the Mliysrie, 
our tents were pitched in a situation 
which only wanted more w ater to make 
it tlie loveliest, as it was the wildest 
and most romantic, which I liad seen 
since I left Kemaoon. The spot of our 
encampment was considerably elevated, 
and presented a small irregular lawn 
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dotted with noble trees of the peepiil, 
mhowali, and toon species : beneath us, 
on two sides, was a rocky bank with 
brusliwood, below' this the two rivers, 
now', alas ! liardly deserving the name, 
but, with their rocky and uneven l)eds, 
intersectiiif'^ and bordering the clear 
black pools which yet remained in 
deeper and more shady spots ; and, 
beyond them, hills, rocky and covered 
with wood, an api)arently trackless and 
boundless wilderness so far as the eye 
could Ibllow it. In seasons less thirsty 
than tl»e present this w'oiild have been 
a delightful spot. As it is, we were 
fortunate in not being a week latei*, 
since, on asking about our farther route, 
I found that it was necessary Ut alter 
our destined lialting- places in inany 
instances from alisolute want of w'ater, 
and six or seven days later a caravan 
like ours wcuild have been reduced to 
groat distress, and probably obliged 
either to make mare lies which would 
have materially harassed the cattle, 
or to return by the way it came, at the 
risk of losing them all. 

“ Cheela Talao,” the name of this 
place, means Leopard’s Rock, but we 
neither saw nor heard of any ferocious 
animal. Animals of all kinds, indeed, 
seem strangely scarce in these woods. 
Had there been many tigers, we must, 
ill all pvobability, have seen them or 
heard their grow'ls, travelling so iniieli 
r.s we have done before daybreak, and 
pitching the tents in sucli wild and 
w'oody places. Nor have we seen any 
deer, or game of any description. The. 
tiger, it is w’cll known, reipiires a great 
deal of water, ami is generally found 
in its neighbourhood ; but the pools 
and cool reeds which yet remain in the 
Anass are sufficient, 1 should have sup- 
posed, to answer his wants. 1 am led 
therefore to suppose that the deer and 
other game have left the hills on ac- 
count of the scarcity of forage, and tliat 
the tigers and leopards have followed 
them to the plains. Yet the cattle of 
the Bheels which we have fallen in 
with, though lean, as all the Indian 
cattle are at this time of the year, do 
not seem famished. 

\ few Bheel huts were seen scattered 
ovei the surrounding hills, la cou- 




I formity with tlie practice which scem.s 
universal w'ith tJiese people, of fixing 
their liabitations on a rising ground. 
A good many of their inhabitants as- 
sembled on one of the hills to look at 
the camp, but none came near it ; aiul 
though Dr. Smith and I, during our 
evening’s walk, fell in with three or 
four, they all made off as fast as they 
could, except one young man, w'ho was, 
I apjireheml, in the service of the police 
fhannadar, and whom we fouinl with 
his bow and arrows, watching a small 
patch of barley, the only eultivation 
which we saw. Our own supplies were 
brought partly from Doonga, partly 
from .Jhalloda, distances of six and h.'ii 
miles, and the horses got no gram till 
nearly nine o’clock at night. 

Soon aftir 1 went to bed an alarm 
was given by one of tlie sentries, in 
consequence of a baboon drawing near 
his post. The character of the intru- 
der was, howevcM*, soon det(‘cted by one 
of the snwaris, who, on the Sepoy’s 
repeating his exclamation of the broken 
Kiiglisli, “ who goes ’ere?” said with 
a laugh, why do you challenge the 
lungoor? he cannot answer joiil” 
These animals are, some of them, as 
large as u inotierate pointer, and when 
creeping through the buslies might 
well enougli he rnistiikcn for a Bheel, 
especially as the roljbei*s of this nation 
generally make their approaches on 
their hands and feet. 

March 10.— From Cliecta Talao I 
had intended to go to Lemrce, a dis- 
kuice stated by (Japtain Macdonald to 
be sixteen miles. But on learning that 
it was customary to stop at .JlialhKla, 
and that it was a large place, 1 deter- 
mined on halting there, and the rather 
since 1 was told that we could not get 
to a better place of halting on Saturday 
than Doodeah, In all this 1 was mis- 
informed, as the event showed, but I 
had not now first to learn that in 
countries of this sort one must often 
learu one’s way by actual experience. 
From Cheeta Talao our road lay through 
a deep and close for(i5t, iii the lower 
parts of which, even in the present 
season, the same thick inilkv vapour 
was hovering as that which I saw' in 
tlie Terrai, and which is Shlled essence 
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of owl.” We passed one or two places 
of this kind both yesterday and to-day, 
than which no fitter spots could be 
conceived, at a proper time of year, to 
shelter a tiger or corriinnnicate a jungle 
fever. Even now they were chilling 
cold, and the gloom and closeness of 
the ravines seen in the moonlight made 
them dismally wild and awful. At 
the end of about nine miles we crossed 
the bed of the Mhysroe, and w'ent past 
a tliaiiiia named Moorklioiisla, and 
tlirongh a country partially cultivated, 
anotJier mile to Jhalloda. We passed, 
l»oth yi^stenlay and this morning, c^ira- 
vujis of waggons loaded Muth coco-nnts 
proceeding from Baroda to Malwah 
and the northern provinces. They 
were to bring back inhowah and corn, 
so that it appears that the present high 
prices in GuzerAt have actually made 
it worth while to encounter the heavy 
transit duties. 

We found also at Jhalloda a Channi, 
a very fine athletic-looking man, and 
apparently a person of some property, 
wlio had been on a speculation of the 
same kind to Indore, M'hither he had 
taken a mini her of horses, and was now 
returning with about forty bullocks 
laden with grain to his own country of 
Cattywar. When we arrived at Jhal- 
loda we found him just leaving the 
ground where he had bivouacked for 
the night with his cattle round Iiiin, 
putting on his huge red turban, girding 
his loins, and hanging on his sword 
and shield. A servant stood by liim 
with his matchlock, and a saees held 
his pony, while four or five other re- 
tainers, with matchlocks on their shoul- 
ders, were beginning to drive off the 
bullocks. Many of the more opulent 
(^haruns practise the trade of horse- 
dealing, being very much protected in 
their journeys, against everybody but 
Bheels, by the supposed sanctity of 
their character. Tlie Cattywar horses 
are among the best in all India, equal 
to those of Cutch in beauty, and much 
superior in the generosity of their UUkkI 
and fineness of fjieir temper, in which 
they almost equal the Arabs. Some of 
them are dun with black tiger-like 
stripes, and these arn tlie most valued, 

Jhalloda had been described to me 
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I as a city, a name which it little de- 
serves. It has a bazar, however, a 
mosque, a small pagoda, and some 
good, solidly-built brick houses, of a 
kind such as are not usually seen in 
the eastern districts of Imlia, being of 
two stories high, with sloping tiled 
roofs, and very projecting eaves, which, 
from the smallness of their windows 
and other circumstances, put me a good 
deal in mind of our Shropshire malt- 
kilns. There is a large and handsome 
tank, not more than half full of water, 
but covered with innltitudes of teal, the 
hanks of which arc shaded by some 
fine rnangoe and ceiba trees. 7'he crim- 
son blossoms of the last were very beau- 
tiful, and both they and the mangoes 
wTre full of monkeys, chiefly of the 
liingoor kind. 

I learned, to my surprise, that Jhal- 
loda, Godra, and three other small 
towns in this neighbourhood, Avith their 
dependant liamictsand districts, belong 
to Sindia, who is also feudal superior 
of tlie Baja of Liinewarra. I Avas not 
previously aAvare that he retained any 
influence in Guzerilt. Ills own terri- 
tories here are called the district of 
Punjinahal, and had been till lately 
held in jaghire by one of his relations, 
Avho oppressed the people grievously, 
hnt had been just disgraced, as is said, 
by British influence, and after some 
inell'ectnal resistance, seized and car- 
i-ied to Gwalior. Tlie maharaja's flag, 
striped red and white, is hoisted in the 
market-place, but the police of the 
neighbourhood, so far at least as the 
security of the road is concerned, ap- 
pears to be vested in a moqnshee of 
Captain Macdonald’s, Avho came to pay 
his respects, and give me this informa- 
tion. Grain liere, as we found from 
the hunyans who supplied the camp, 
Avas fifteen seers the rupee, and they 
said that we should find it dearer as we 
Avent on. ’fhey spoke of the crop now 
in the ground as never likely to come 
up, and said, which certainly agreed 
Avith our own observation, that the 
Avheat and barley harvest which wasnoAv 
beginning would be dismally scanty. 

A number of Bhcel,s, men and wo* 
men, came to the camp with bamboos 
in their hands, and tlie women wita 
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their clothes so scanty and tucked so 
high as to leave the whole limb nearly 
bare. They had a drum, a horn, aiul 
some other rude minstrelsy, and said 
they W'ere come to celebrate the lloolee. 
They drew up in two parties and had 
a mock-fight, in which at first the fe- 
males had much the advantage, having 
very slender poles, while the men had 
only short cudgels, with which they 
had some difficulty in giumliiig their 
heads. At last some of tiie ^vomen 
began to strike a little too hard, on 
which their antagonists lost temper and 
closed with them .so fiercely that the 
pcvir females w'cre put to the rout in 
real or pretended terror. They col- 
lected a little money in the camp, and 
then went on to another village. The 
Hoolee, according to tlie orthodox sys- 
tem, was over, hut these games are 
often prolonged for several days after 
its conclusion. 

In the evening I was alarmed by 
violent shrieks from the wife of one of 
the mohouts and her sister ; the hus- 
l>and had been heating them with a 
luj'ge slick, and both were all bloody. 

I found, on examination, that the man 
had several serious grounds of com- 
j)laiiit against tliem, hut 1 admonished 
him severely for correcting them in 
such a manner, and threatened him 
with imprisonment at llaroda if such 
an ofl'ence occurred again. One of the 
X omen pretended to he very much hurt 
indeed, hut she soon grew tired of 
shamming the insensible, and began to 
scold and scream away, declaring that 
she would never enter her husband’s 
house a^in, a determination from 
which I IukI very little doubt she would 
relent lus soon as her ])assion cooled, 
and the rather hecaii.se in tliis strange 
land .she had neither home nor h^rliour. 

March 11. —The distance from 
Jhalloda to Ijeeinrce, our stage for 
this day, was little more than six miles, 
and had 1 been fully aware of all cir- 
cumstances, might easily have been 
included in the yesterday’s inarch. It 
lies through a wild country, though the 
jungle is i»ot so close as that which we 
have lately traversed. One of the 
euwarr’s horses dropped down and died 
on the road, to the gre.jt dismay of the 


poor rider, who stated that his horse 
was his chief worldly w ealth, and that 
the allowance made by a sort of regi- 
mental fund established for such emer- 
gencies would not buy him another. 
If he had lost it in battle, the Company 
would have given him tw'o hundred 
rupees, but at present he would receive 
only one hundred and fifty from a 
stock-purse which all the irregular 
regiments keep up to meet casualties. 
Nor had he any means of procuring, at 
present, an animal to carry him in his 
long march. 1 felt, therefore, glad to 
be able to give him the IhiAvul of llans- 
warm’s pony, wdiicli, though not tall 
enough for the ranks, w^oiild carry him 
]K*rfcctly well during his march, and 
the sale of which would afterwards 
come very handsomely in aid of his 
new purchase*. 

lA*cmr( 4 e, or Nceniree, for it seems 
to he [)ronounecd both ways, is a geiod- 
sized village on the hank of the wind- 
ing Mhysree, wliicU wx* here crossed a 
sccoml time ; the w ater still formed 
many deep pools in pai*ts of its rocky 
hed, in which were a good many fish. 
It was, however, as a countryman on 
the hank a.ssured me, too putrid to he 
drinkable, and the camp was supplied 
from some small w'clls near the town. 
We overtook some liriiijarrecs in this 
morning’s march, carrying coni from 
the neighbourhood of Indore to llaroda. 
S<ion after we arrived at our ground, a 
poor w'oman came to Dr. Smith, and 
complaineil that she had been rohheil 
of all her property and beaten by the 
Bheels near the pass of Doodeah, which 
was about half-way in the stage which 
we were to go next morning. She 
added that, on her remonstrating, the 
plunderers threatened to take away her 
two children. A complaint nearly 
similar was brought U) me in my even- 
ing's walk by an elderly man, the 
potail of the village, who said that ht 
and some other people had had their 
wains stopped and pluiidere<l, and their 
oxen carried away, and cm being Fl- 
miiuled that they should have recourse 
to the officers of the maharaja, whose 
subjects they were, rejilicd with sonic 
justice, ** Why do you Knglisli keep a 
line of posts through our country, uu- 
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less you will defend us in pussing 
along the road ?” I tohl them to send 
one of their numl>er with me to Bar- 
reah, where a rnoonshee of tlie British 
Government resides, from whom I 
would endeavour to obtjiin justice for 
them. Dr. Smith had applicants for 
surgical aid both yesterday and t(»-day ; 
the first was a very fine hoy, who was 
brought by his parents with a dislo- 
cated shoulder, which had occurred six 
weeks ago. The second was also a 
boy, who had lost his sight in the 
small-pox, a case hut tfK> plainly hope- 
less. The p<K)r child seemed very in- 
telligent, but knowing nothing of the 
blessings of sight, seethed glad when 
he found that no ojteration was to be 
performed on him, luit his father she<l 
tejirs on l«‘arning that Dr. Smith could 
not help him. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of water 
w'hich has prevailed here, forage does 
not seem scarce, and the cattle whom 
we met in carts were by no means in 
a starving condition ; they are not 
equal to those of Marwar, hut they 
greatly surpass the wretched bullocks 
of Bengal, and are superior even to the 
average of Hindostan. Leeiuree has a 
small ruined brick fort, and a little 
ha/ar, hut nothing worthy of notice. 
For a small distance round the village 
the ground is cultivated, but all the 
further pros|x*et is wilderness still. 
Near (uir tents many people, Ixjth men 
and women, Avere employed in cutting 
a barky-field, Tliey reaped it with very 
small sickles, gathering it not by arms- 
fnl, as ill England, but by haiidsfiil, 
cutting each time no more than they 
could grasp in the left Iiand ; the crop 
w'as very thin and poor, with starveling 
ears, and wretchedly short straw. I 
observed that here, as in Europe, 
gleaning is a privilege of the poor, and 
that a number of luiserahle-looking 
women and ehildreti follow'ed the 
reapers, ])icki ug up w hat they left. I 
w as much grieved to see so sad a pro- 
spect for the ensuing year, and even now 
it is painful to look forw'ard to the dis- 
tress to which most of these villages 
must be liable from the total drying up 
of their rivers and wells before the first 
rains can be expected. 


March 12. — We inarched betw'een 
sixteen and seventeen miles, through a 
very wild and beautiful country, and 
down a long, steep, and ragged descent, 
carried along the projecting ridge of a 
hill, w'ith glens on each side. F rom the 
top of this ghat I had expected a fine 
view of the rich and cultivated coun- 
try, as it had been described to me, of 
(iiizenit, but was surprised to see a 
fine prospect indeed, but still of wooded 
hill and valley, and so far jis the eye 
could reach, no trace of bumaii habita- 
tion, except one miserable thatched 
shed close to ns, where a picket of 
police Sepoys Avas stationed. As we 
descended the hill, hoAvever, Bheel huts 
were seen scattered among tlie trees, 
and we successively passed a tliatclied 
thamia surrounded with a bamboo 
fence, a small village chief y of Bheels, 
called Doodcab; and after crossing a 
little river, or rather the dry bed of 
one, urriA'cd in a beautiful glade, sur- 
rounded with tall trees, in Avbich our 
tents were pitched, near a part of the 
river wliicb yet had w'ater. 

In consequence of the alleged mis- 
behaviour of the Bheels in this neigh- 
hourhooil, I had directed some addi- 
tional precautions to be observed in 
keeping the caravan together, and the 
soldiers in readiness for action. We 
met w ith no thieves, however, nor was 
it likely that they Avould come in the 
Avay of such a party. Indeed Ave found 
the Brinjarrees travelling the road 
without any additional precaution ; 
tliey, liOAvever, are all armed, and such 
stout fellows that the thieves must be 
numerous and bold avJio w'oiild have 
anything to say to them. The wag- 
gonei^, likewise, of AA'hom we mei an- 
other large party, can travel through 
very yild countries in much security ; 
they go in numbers, have mostly SAA’ords 
awl shields, and often join their purses 
to hire an escort of Bheels, who, when 
trusted, are generally both brave and 
trustworthy. By day Ate frequently 
met them proceeding with an advanced 
and rear guard of these naked bow- 
men, and at night they draw their 
AAuggons into a circle, placing their 
cattle in the centre, and connecting 
each ox to his yoke-fellow, and at 
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length to the wain, by iron collars 
riveted round their necks, and fastened 
to an iron chain, which last is locked to 
the cart-Mdieel, It is thus extremely 
difficult to plunder without awaking 
them ; and in addition to this, where 
the place is sup^xwed to re(iuire it, one 
of their number stands sentry. Resides 
coco-nuts, we found they were carrying 
tobacco northwards. 

March 13. — 'rhis day being Sunday, 
I was happy to be able to halt, an order 
w'hich I believe was very acceptable to 
all the men and animals in the cam]), 
who, after our late stony roa<ls, were 
alike showing symptoms of fatigue. I 
read prayers as usual in the morning; 
and in consideration of the greatly ad- 
vanced price of provisions, which was 
now a rupee for fourteen seers of dour, 
1 paid the bunyans for furnishing a 
seer of dour, or day’s meal, to every 
person in the camp. In the course of 
the afternoon 1 hud the happiness to 
receive a packet of letters, forwarded 
by Mr. Williams, resident at the court 
of Ihiroda, coiitiiining a favourable ac- 
count of my wife and children, and 
letters from my mother and sister. I 
dreamt of Hodnet all night ! 

March 14. — We were met, almost 
immediately on our setting out this 
morning, by two siiwarrs in the service 
of the itaja of Rarreah, who came to 
act as gui<les. W’^e followed them 
among some romantic woody hills, and 
through some of the thickest jungle 
w hich we have traversed, to a small 
plain, or more open spot, w ith athaiina 
and village, named Jerreah, ten miles 
from Rarreah. This is the usual halt- 
in^-place, but the wells are now insuf- 
ficient for so large a party as mine, and 
1 therefore had settled to go on to the 
city, which is five miles further, and 
not more than two or three out of the 
direct road. In our way w c were met 
by Captain Macilonald’s moonsbee, in 
charge of this part of the road, a Mus- 
sulman, and native of Allahabad, ac- 
companied by a m ow'd of very shabby 
horeemen, among whom he preseiitt>d 
one to me as the kamdar of the Raja of 
Barreah, and sent on his master’s part 
to meet me. The mooushee was well 
mounted and gaily dressed, witii sword. 


dagger, shawl, inlaid trappings, and all 
the usual insignia of a Mohammedan 
gentleman. All the rest, the kamdar 
among them, were wrapped up in 
coarse cotton cloth, on sorry horses, 
and had, with their long spears, buf- 
falo-hide shields, and hare legs and 
heels, pretty exactly the appearance of 
the Abyssinian troops described by 
Rruce. Several men, naked ail but 
the waistclotli, followed, with match- 
i locks on their shoulders, and the pro- 
cession was closed by a number of 
Rheel archers, difiering in no respect 
from those whom we ha<l seen on tlie 
mountains. The only mark of state, 
and this is Al>yssiiiian also, was that 
the “nagari,” or great kettle-drum, was 
carried at their head, and beat with 
single dubs, from time to time. Here 
the KaJixiot red turban loses its conse- 
quence, the reigning family of Raroila 
being Mabarattas, to which race, ap- 
parently, the hoi'scinen whom we met 
to-ilay Iwlouged. 'rhis will, in a great 
measure, account for their shabby aji- 
pearaiice, the Maharatta pretty gene- 
rally affecting a soldierly plainness, 
and to despise all sliow and parade. 
Till , however, is not the only instance 
in which a neglect of ajijx^arances 
seems to exist in Guzerat. The hur- 
I karii who brought Mr. Williams’s let- 
ter was a mere beggar in his dress, and 
so dirty as even l»eggars are seldom 
seen in llimloostan or Rengal. Yet on 
being asked what situation he held 
aliout the residency, he described him- 
self as a servant in regular pay, and re- 
ceiving no less than eight rujices a 
month ! On such wages, and in such 
a situation, it would go hard indeed 
I with a Hind(X)stanee hut he would have 
decent clothing, slioes, a sword with 
silver or plated hilt, and an embroidered 
belt. The old man, however, for such 
he was, was cheerftil and intelligent. 
Me had brought the letter on foot from 
liaroda, in two days and a night, — 
professed to know the straightest roads 
all over Guzerat, and as the value of 
his rags did hot exceed many pice, and 
nobody could suspect him of being u 
government functionary, he wiis pro- 
Imbly one of the best messengers who 
could be employed in a country so 
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Mild, and in so much anarchy, as this 
has usually been. 

Barreah stands very prettily in the 
midst of woody hills. Among the 
few fruit-trees which are immediately 
about its gates, I saw some coco-palms, 
the first whicli I bad seen since I left 
Bei»gal, and a proof that w'c were again 
approaching the sea. 

The raja, a child of twelve years old, 
with a cousin a little older, the kamdar 
mentioned before, and a number of 
ragged attendants, came to see me in 
the evening. lie was carried in a 
haiulsonu* palanquin, had the nagjiri 
and neshan of state carried before him, 
and was himself a pretty little hoy, 
with an intelligent countenance, aiul 
neatly dressed, with sword, shield, and 
dagger, suited to his age, and a large 
red turlian. His name is Prit’liee Lall 
Singh, and he is a linjpoot, though 
those w^h him were Maharattas or 
Bheels, and he appeared to have few 
of his own caste either in his court or 
territory, both whicli showed marks of 
much pevgerty. I received him witli 
military honours, seated him on a chair 
at my right hand, and placed his cousin 
on another at my left. These atteii- . 
tious wore more intended to please the 
lx>y s followers than himself, and as a 
proper means of keeping up liis conse- 
<inence in their estimation. But though 
I suppose he was hardly old enough to 
care about forms, I was amused to sec 
how' much the novelty of the sight de- 
lighted him, particularly the red coats 
and muskets of the Sepoys, who are 
rarities in these secluded valleys. Ilelis- 
tened, too, w ith much more interest and 
animation than is generally displayed 
by the upper ranks of Hindoos in con- 
versation, to tlie account which Dr. 
Smith gave him of the cities which I 
hai visited, and of my intended long 
voj^age by sea, and by the way of 
Ijanca to Calcutta. Tlie sea U called, 
by all the natives of Central India, 

“ kala panee ” (black water), and they 
have tlie most terrible ideas of it and 
the countries beyond it. Sir John 
Malcolm relates, in his account of 
Malwali, that when Cheetoo, the Piu- 
darree chief, was Hying in hope- 
less misery from tlie English, he 


was often advised by his followers to 
surrender to their mercy. He was 
possessed, liowever, l>y tlie idea that he 
should be transported, and this notion 
was to him more hideous than death. 
These men, w^ho all one after another 
came in and obtained pardon, said that 
during their captain’s short and miser- 
able sleep, he used contimially to mur- 
mur, “ kala panee I” “ kala panee 
Thus haunted, he never wmnhl yield, 
till at length all his people, one by one, 
had forsaken him in the jungle, and a 
mangled body was found in a tiger’s 
lair, which the sword, the ornamented 
saddle, and a letter-ease, containing 
some important papers, and a gencrars 
commission from the cx-Kaja of Nag- 
poor, proved to have been once the 
scourge of Central India! A nearly 
similar case, Dr. Smith said, had fallen 
under his own knowledge, of a Bheel 
chief, who, for murder and robbery, 
W'as sent to be confined at Allahabad. 
He was very anxious during the inarch 
to obtain spirituous liipiors, which the 
offioer commanding the escort, out of 
compassion, frequently supplied him 
with. When, however, he w as dniiik, he 
would never bo pacified with the assur- 
ance that he was only to be confined at 
Allahabad, and used to cry and rave 
about “ kala panee !” invoking “ Com- 
pany Sahib ” to be merciful, and kill 
him, that he might be burned in Hin- 
dostan. With such feelings, they may 
well listen with astoiiislimeiit to the 
long voyages which we voluntarily 
take, and of the strange lands which 
must lie beyond this frightful barrier. 

The kamdar told us that Barreah 
had suffered grievously during the 
years of trouble; but that their late 
raja was a valiant man, and his little 
country being strong and easily de- 
fended, he had never paid tribute either 
to maharaja or Pindarree, unless ac- 
tually constrained by force, and had 
always revolted again as soon as the 
pressure of a present and victorious 
army was withdrawn. The kamdar’s 
own name, he said, was Nuttoo Baee. 
After sitting some little time, an event, 
of which I had been from the first ap- 
prehensive, occurred, And I was told by 
the kamdar that the raja had brought 
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a horse, of which he begged my ac- 
ceptance. I fought it oft' as long as I 
could, urging, with great truth, that it 
would really put me to difticulty, tliat I 
could not take it on ship-board, and ’ 
did not know what I should do with it. 
The people present all said it was 
“ namoobaruk ” (unlucky) to send me 
away without a present, and at last the 
little raja rose, and, joining his liands, 
said, Ijord Sahib, for my sake, take 
tliis horse.” I was therefore obliged 
to yield, and was glad to believe that 
the present 1 liad prepared for him, 
while I could very well spare it, was 
handsome, and likely to l)e useful to 
him. It consisted of three pieces of 
English flowered muslin, and a gilt 
dagger in a red and yellow velvet 
sheath, which I stuck in the little fel- 
low’s sash, and which appeared to please 
him greatly. The horse was now 
brought, and turned out to be really a 
very pretty (hitch pony, old certainly, 
and ill bad condition, hut still ecpial to 
some service. 

Tlie raja now took his leave, and 
went oft' with his cousin in the palan- 
quin. The kairidar, and another man 
who said lie was a shroff, or banker, 
remained, and took some pains to ex- 
plain a transaction in which they had 
been concerned, in regard to certain 
arrears of the ti’ibute paid by them to 
the IJritish Government. The late 
kanidar, now' in prison, had detained, 
they said, for two years back, tlie 
balance wbieh be ought to have re- 
mitted 10 Mr. Macdonald, having been 
encouraged to do so by a re])ort that 
tlie Ihija of the Jbinnans had already 
taken Chdentta. Tlie sliioft* then pre- 
sent bad detained some part of Ins 
eftects, bul bad applied them, if I un- 
derstoixl right, to tlie payment of a debt 
to himself. He liad, Jiow ever, no share 
in the treasonable or fraudulent part of 
the transaction. I saiil that 1 w'onld 
speak favourably of them in my letter 
to Captain Macdonald ; and his inoon- 
shee afterwards told me that Captain 
Macdonald tliought highly of the pre- 
sent kamdar, and had treated him with 
marked kindness and confidence, lloth 
kamdar and shroff gave a dismal ac- 
count of the distress of Earreah, and 


the neighbouring countries. In the 
small and barren territory of the raja, 
containing about two hundred and 
seventy villages, a very large pro- 
portion were almost without inhabit- 
ants; and in the course of our after- 
noon’s walk tlirougli the little town, I 
for the fii’st time saw some of the hor- 
rors of an Indian famine. The towm 
liad been, to all apjiearance, neat and 
substantially built, but a great many 
houses were uninliahited, and fulling 
to decay. Tlie cattle whicli they were 
driving in from the jungle for the night 
were mere .skeletons, and so weak that 
they could hardly get out of the path. 
'I'hcre were few' beggars, for it seemed' 
as if tlu'y liad either died off or gone to 
some other land; hut all tlie people, 
even the Imnyans, who generally look 
well fed, were pictures of .sipialid hun- 
ger and wretchedness ; and tlie beggare 
who happened to full in my w'mf, alas! 

I shall never forget them ! for 1 never 
before could have concei^'cd life to 
linger in such skeletons. To one of 
tlies-e, an elderly man, naked except a 
little rag fastened witli a packthread 
round his waist, I gave all the pice I 
could collect from my own pocket or 
the servants who w'ere with me; and 
after all, they, I am sorry to say, 
amounted to only tw'O or three anas, 
I’lic man clasped them in his hands, 
bun'll into a ghastly laugh, and ran off 
as if in a burry to buy food immediately. 
A little further was a still more dread- 
ful figure, a Jlheel, w ho did not beg, 
but was in a state of such visible starv- 
ation that 1 called to him, and bid 
him go to the khansamaii for something 
to eat. 1 follow'cd him to my tents, 
an<l found that he had already hail 
some scraps given him by the sweeper. 
I ailded to these a shoulder of mutton 
and a seer of flour, as well as, I am 
ashamed to say how little money, all 
which the poor wretch tried to fold in 
the rug which he took from his loins. 
He seem(‘d quite past everything, and 
even indifferent to what I was doing 
for liiin. Some famishing children 
now came up, a poor man who said he 
was a butcher, but had no employ, and 
a black, who described himself as a 
Mussulman fakir, and a native of Ma- 
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Buah ill Ahyiisiiiia. 1 gave a few aniiB 
to eacii, reproaching myself all the 
time for giving so little, but appre- 
heudiug thut I should shortly have 
half the population round me, and that ; 
if I gave what I felt inclined to do, I 
should not leave myself enough for my 
own expenses to Baroda, as well as for 
the many similar objects of distress 
wJiich 1 might see by the way. 

TJie misery of this immediate neigh- 
bourhood h:Ls been materially aug- 
mented by superstition. The calamity 
is want of wutei*, yet there is a fine 
iKKilee close to the city, which, even 
now, is nearly full, but of which no 
use is made. A man fell into it and 
was drowned, two years ago, and the I 
people not only desisted from drinking 
the water tlieinselvcs (which for a cer- | 
tain time was not nniiatural), but from 
giving it their cuttle, or irrigating their 
grouiK^from it. For want of being 
stirred it is now, of coui’se, putrid and 
offensive, but would soon recover if 
drawn off liberally for the fields, and 
become again useful both for beast and 
man. But they would suvrve, and in 
fact, were starving, rather tliaii incur 
til is fancied pollution. Tlie agricul- 
tural implements, and everything else 
ill this country, seerti lichiiid those of 
their lliiidoostanee iieiglilxiurs. The 
carts and ploughs are ruder and worse 
constructed, and their wells have not 
even the simiile machinery, if it de- 
serves the name, for raising the water, 
which 1 never saw one without in 
Upper India, and which is always 
found in the wildest parts of Malwah, 
and the valley of the Nerbudda. We 
were as yet, however, in the jungles, 
and it would not have been fair to 
judge of (jiizerat in general from the 
specimen which we now had seen. 

March 15. — From Barreah we went 
to Daiiinia Ka Boolee, a cistern in the 
jungles, constructed by a person named 
Daiiima .Jee, whose name it bears, by 
which is a snuill police thaiiua. About 
five miles further we crossed the dry 
and rocky bed of a river Mhysree (the 
second of the name), on whose banks 
our tents were pitched, in a romantic 
situation, near a scattered village. Im- 
mediately adjoining the houses, and in 


some parts of the bed of the river, were 
marks of a crop having been recently 
reaped, from fields, or rather small 
gardens, with high bamboo fences. 
This was almost the only approach to 
cultivation which we had seen since 
we entered the territories of Barreah, 
wliose young sovereign, poor little 
fellow, wouhl indeed have a ** noble 
g;*ist " if inhowah-trecs were mangoes, 
and jungle-grass corn. 

The iiead man of the village said he 
was a Kholee, the name of a degenerate 
race of Rajpoots in Guzerut, who, from 
the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed, have (under the 
corrupt name of Coolie) given u name, 
probalily through the medium of the 
Portuguese, to bearere of burthens all 
over India. In Guzerat, they are de- 
scribed in Hamilton’s “ Gazetteer,” as 
distinguished by their iinclcaniiess, 
ferocity, and predatory habits, and as 
giving a great deal of trouble to Go- 
vernment This person, however, was 
of decent manners and appearance. 
Our supplies of every kind were brought 
with us from Barreah, so that we had 
no occasion to give him any trouble, 
firewood }>eing at hand under tliese 
dry shrivelled trees for everybody who 
chose U) get it. To obtain water in 
sutHcieut (piuntity for the camp, it was 
necessary to dig three or four feet in 
the sand of the river’s bed, when water 
soon rose to the surface. The other 
iiiha!)itants of the village and neigh- 
l)Oiirh(X)d were Bheels, but it gave me 
pleasure to see thut these lowland 
Bheels (notwithstanding the barren- 
ness of the soil, and the actual distress 
of the country) were in seeming better 
plight than those we had met in ths 
hills, to say nothing of the wretched 
beggars of Barreah. Their dwellings 
were larger, they had more ample 
manfles, that is, the dirty cotton cloth 
w)iJ^\V«overed their heads and shoulders 
relnyial generally to their hips. Many 
of them had swords and shields, others 
a small but neatly-made hatchet, and 
one man, who was our guide through 
the wood to-day, and had a blanket 
of red baize hung over his shouldere, 
as he trotted along the rugged road 
before niy horse’s head, reminded me 
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exceedingly of the pictures of a North 
American Indian. He was one of the 
servants of tlic police thuuua, so that 
the Company's pay had probably put 
him in better plight than most of his 
neighbours. 

Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, 
literally a grove rising from a single 
primary stem, whose massive secondary 
trunks, with their straightness, orderly 
arrangement, and evident connexion 
with the parent stock, gave the general 
cflect of a vast vegetable organ. The 
first impression which I felt on coming 
under its shade was, “ What a noble 
place of worehip ! ’* I was glad to find 
that it had not been debased, as I ex- 
pected to find it, by the symbols of 
idolatry, though some rude earthen 
figures of elephants were set up over a 
wicket leading to it, hut at a little 
distance. I should exult in such a 
scene, to collect a Christian congrega- 
tion. The banks of the ^Ihyscee are 
steep and rocky, and the granite* rock is 
seen everywliere through the country, 
p(.‘eping out, or rising in large insulated 
masses, above the scanty soil. 

March 16. — Another march of about 
eight miles through jungle, as usual, 
brought us to Aradiah, a jioor deserted 
village, whence, through a more open 
country, vve went four and a half more 
to Mullaow. Both these places belong 
to Sindia, and the latter has been a large 
village, but is now almost unpeopled, by 
the tyranny of Sindia’s governor, Put- 
tim-kar, and by this year of famine. 
We met a hci-d of cows on entering the 
place, mere anatomies, and so weak, 
that when one of them fell in crossing 
the ruts of the road, she could not rise 
again. The country is here ada])ted 
for rice-ciiltivatioii,the water for which, 
in more auspicious years, has been sup- 
plied from a large artificial tank. This 
IS not now (juite dry, hut is so’ ’^^w 
beneath its banks as to be inappli_ ^ . 
to irrigation, and the fields, when i' saw 
them, were perfectly waste and bare, 
and their soil the colour and consistency 
of a sandy tunipike-road. Flour was 
dearer than even at Barreah, btuiig 
here only eleven seer for the rupee, 
and there was no gram to be obtained. 


except the inferior sort, called ** motee," 
which made two of the honses ill, 
though it is a common provender in 
many parts of India. 

I this day unex|)ectedly found the 
raja’s little horse very useful, Cabul 
having unfortunately hurt himself by 
his endeavours, when picketed, to get 
away from an elephant which broke 
loose and came too near Iiim, and the 
suwarree elephant being, by the abomiiH 
able carelessness of the mohout, suddle- 
gallcd. The raja’s horse had \won 
described to me as very wild and ill- 
tempered, hut 1 found tliat his rc'Stive- 
ness had only arisen from the exces- 
sively severe hit with which the natives 
ride, and in my bridle he went perfectly 
well. Like all the horses used by men 
of rank in India, he would not trot, but 
had an elastic si)ringy amide, graceful 
in itself, and agreeulde to the rivler, l)iit 
ill calculatevl for a long stage, since it 
must knock up the horse mucl^ sooner 
than the usual paces of English tra- 
velling. 

We had now apparently left the hills; 
there* was still, hoM’cver, one very fine 
insulated mass of rock on our left, with 
a large fortress on tlie top, called Powa- 
ghiir. It belongs to Sindia, to whom 
also Ixdongs the city of Champancer, at 
its base. I here received letters again 
from Bannla, brought by two miseraldy 
ragged and dirty men, who called them- 
selves servants of the resilient I Tliey 
had not even the common brass lotee 
for drinking, which f(?w beggars are 
without in the eastern and northern 
provinces, but merely a gourd-shell, 
and instead of the spiked and paintt*<l 
staff which there every common dak- 
messenger carries, had long ragged 
staves plucked out of some hedge, while 
their rags were scarcely enough to 
answer the purposes even of Indian 
decency. All the -people, indeed, whom 
we see, now that we are arrived in tljC 
plains, are in appearance, cleanliness, 
clothes, and even stature, inferior to 
those botli of Hindostan and Bengul. 
The language difl’ers much less than I 
expected, but there are several Arabic 
words, which, no less than the Abyssi- 
nian begrar I met at Barreah, remind 
me that 1 am drawing near a coast 
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which has been long and inseparably 
connected, by commerce and other ties, 
with Arabia and Africa. I saw no 
cocfvtrecs to-day, but the tara-palnis 
are numerous. 

A great man, a relation of Sindi.a’s, 
who was on a jouiiiey, took up liis 
quarters at Mullaow to-day. Ilis coming 
was announced bv the sound of the 
nagari, and by a trumpet so exactly 
resembling that which ushers in Mr. 
Punch, that I couhl have thought that 
he had arrivetl in person. In the 
morning, however, wlien iny drum and 
fife beat the reveille', the band of the 
Maharatta chieftain tried to imitate 
them, but with little success. I did 
not learn Jiis name, indeed I was ^ery 
closely occupied with some absurd 
tracasseries of wliich I ha<l just re- 
ceived accounts, which seem likely to 
give me a gfxxl deal of troulde, rcwspect- 
ing some of the good people of my 
ditxiose in Southern India. 1 1 is enough 
to make one sad, if not angry, to see 
how many by-ends, how many jHjr- 
Fonal rivalries, and how many mutual 
fiUSj)icions of ill intentions, are allowed 
tt>mix even in the noblest of all w'orks, 
by men wlio profess to be, and 1 believe 
mainly are, actuated by the same mo- 
tives. Now must 1 speak all these men 
fair, to prevent their coming to an 
open schism, and very probably oli’eiid 
them all, because I cannot, and will 
not, go so far on either side as its sup- 
porters wish me. 

March IS. — I’roin Mullaow to Kun- 
jerree is a march of twelve mites, tlie 
greater jiart still jungle, and the rest 
seems desolate and abandoned by its 
cultivators. Yet the soil in lietter 
years, and when water is. abundant, 
seems well calculated for rice; there 
are many groves of ft-uit-tre<‘s and fcira- 
palms, and a number of small streams, 
which, properly and sui)stantially 
dammed up, as has been done in Raj- 
jMiotana and ^leywar, might have in fb 
great inea.snre secured these districts 
from the miseries of the present year. 
But everything seems to show that we 
are in one of the least improved, as it ! 
has been, till very lately, one of the 
most anarchical and disturbed parts of 
India. We passed a large number of 


I Brinjarrees who were carrjring salt 
into Mai wall, and were to bring back 
corn, I'Jiey diftei-ed in some respects 
from tlieir more northern brethren. 
Most ofttliese last have matclilocks, bur 
the Guz<?rattees had all Viows (of, the 
Bheel construction, but larger and 
stronger), arrows, sword, and shield, 
except one man W'ho had a sword and 
broad partizan or lialbert. Even the 
children had, many of them, bows and 
arrows suited to their strength, and I 
saw one yomig w^omaii ecpiipped in the 
same manner. The nun were very 
scantily clothed, but fine-looking and 
powerful, though not tall, fellows, and 
tJie females w'cre the largest and most 
masculine whom I have yet seen in • 
imlia. They a little resembled the 
7/n/7-women, not of Arracau, Imt of 
Sliropshire and StalT'ordshire, in their 
firm step and erect carriage, imd though 
toasted by tlie sun to a thorough brick- 
colour, and with much coarseness of 
feature, were not so black as the Ben- 
galees. Their dress was a roll of red 
clotli, wrapped roniul their boilies like 
tlie natives of the South Sea Islands, 
and a red mantilla, like a veil, which 
covered their heads, slioulders, and 
brea.sts, and showed oj:ly the lower 
part of their coarse sijiexN y arms, ex- 
cept wdien tJiey raised thi-m to l)eat the 
cattle out of their way. ^’liey had all 
bracelets of red sealing-wax, and mas- 
sive anklets of white inetad. like silver; 
they liad also metal rings in their 
no.'jcs. 

At Kunjerree, v.diicli is still in Sin- 
dia’s limit, 1 found that the maharaja, 
in all this part, of his territory, was 
seldom called by his proper nanu*, 
Dowlut Raow, liut by the Arabic and 
Mussiiliium aj)pellation whieh, singu- 
larly enough Ibr a Hindoo, he has as- 
sumed within these few years, of “ Ali 
.lah,” — “ Exalted of the Lord.” The 
Powjighur was tlie residence of 
"^;.^1ate governor, Puttun-kar, whose 
tainrJy aix* said to be still living there. 
He himself is gone to Gwalior, but 
whether actually as prisoner or not w'e 
heard different statements; the country 
people said that he was, probably be- 
cause they hoped so. , The Bralmiins, 
he also being a Brahmin, duded it 
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Tlifi present governor of the province, 
Gungadur Appajee, is residing atGodra. 

We were overtaken this momiiig by 
the principal nioonshee of the resi- 
dency, a shrewd Maharatta Brahmin, 
a<^mpanied by two others, aides-du- 
canip to the Guicwar, who had some 
<biys been in quest of me with letters, 
hav ing marclied to meet me via Godra, 
and thus gone as far as Doodeali before 
they found their mistake. They had 
with tliem two of Mr. Williams’s choh- 
dars, and two of the raja’s, with divers 
irregular horse, a sfcmdard, negari, and 
four regular cavalry. There was a 
good deal of parade, but not equal in 
grave and orderly magnificcuice to what 
1 had seen in Ilindostaii. Still I found 
that in Guzerat, as well as elsewhere 
in India, pomp ?/*as attended to. I was 
agitated with a delight, not unmixed 
with painful anxiety, ou hearing that 
my dear wife w^as probably already at 
sea, ou her way to meet me, with one 
of iny little ones, having been com- 
pelled, alas ! to leave the other in Cal- 
cutta. 

March — From Kunjerree to 
.lerrdda is twelve miles, through an 
open, and in h‘ss unfavourable years, a 
well cultivated country. ICyen now 1 
saw' some fields of fiourisliing siigar- 
cano watered from wells, on examining 


' which I found, to my surprise, that the 
water was very near tlie surface, and 
that had the people poss(*ssed more 
cjipital, for industry 1 do not suspect 
them of w'anting. they might have in a 
great degree defied the want of rain. 
We found Archdeacon Ihirnes’s tent 
liere, and he himself arrived at break- 
fast-time. I had not seen him since he 
left Oxford, and found him less changed 
by the lapse of seventeen years,, ten of 
them spent in India, tlian I expected. 
In other respects he is sciireely alteretl 
at all, having tlie same cheerful spirits 
and unaffected manner which he used 
to have when a young Master of Arts. 
From him I learned that Mr. WillL'iins 
and the Guicwar Kaja both meant to 
come out to meet me the next daj , at 
some little distance from Barivla. 

I walked in the afternoon with liim 
and Dr. Smith, to l(K)k at the Maharatta 
horse, who had accompanied the raja’s 
vakeel and Mr. Willianis’s dewun. 
They were fifty in mnul>er, the horses 
much better, both in size and spirit, 
than those usually rid<b-n by the irre- 
gular cavalry of Ilindostaii, the nun 
inferior in height, good looks, and 
dress; the arms and ajjpointinents of 
both pretty nearly the same; some had 
speai’s, mo.st had niatchloeks, shitldfi, 
and sw'ords. 
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BAnODA TO BOMBAY. 

Entrance into Harwla— Nannlar Khan— Cantonment— ClmrcJi— Character of the tinicwar— 
Consecration of the Church — Visit to the Ouicwnr— Visitji from Natives — Guicwar returni 
tlie Visit — Departure from Haroda— Crossing llie Mhye— Kliolces— Swaaine Narain — Hot 
AVinds — Interview witJi Swaame Narain— Arrival at Kairah — Insalubrity of Climate — .Iain 
Temple -Departure from Kairah — DilBculty in creasing the Mhye — Broach — Banyan-tree 
in an Island on the Nerbudda— Surat — Kmbarkation — Arrival at Bombay, 


March 1'). — From Jerrdcla to Ba- 
roda is thirtuuu miles over a bare and 
open country, thy roads much cut up. 
Expecting to meet “great men” we 
made our march in regular order, the 
migari beating and Maharatta stands 
ard tlying Itemro us, followed by my 
chobdars niid a chobdar of the resi- 
dent's, who giive the word for march- 
ing in a sort of shrill cry, “ (/hfild 
3I:ih:iratt.a !” “ ForM aixl, Maharattas !” 
Tlie vakeels and the dewan followed 
with the chief part of my escort. After 
marching about eight miles, we were 
met i)y a body of horse in Persian 
dresses, under a young officer splendidly 
mounted on a dapple grey Arab horse, 
with the most showy accoutrements 
which I had seen in India, and a shield 
of rhinoceros-hide as transparent as 
horn, and ornamented Avitli four silver 
lM)sses. He :miiounee<l himselr as sent 
by the resident to impiire after my 
health, ajid advancid m a very graceful 
manner to embrace Bie. foreseeing 
that I should probably have these sort 
of ceremonies, 1 had clioseii for the day 
my little Barreah I)orse, to whom my 
servants had given the name of Bawul, 
who having received liis lireeding at a 
native court, understood these cere- 
monies better, and endured them more 
patiently than eitlier Cabul or Nedjml 
would have done. After this ceremony, 
and a little more conversation with the 
dewan, the young officer, \vho was evi- 
dently a dandy of the first brilliancy in 
his own way, liegan to ride before me, 


showing oft' his liorse and horsemanship 
ill all the usual manege of the FiRst, cur- 
vetting, wheeling, galloping forwards, 
and stopping sliort. He did all thi.s 
extremely well, but some of his fol- 
lowers in imitating him were not so 
skilful or so fortunate, and one of them 
got a pretty rude fall in crossing some 
of the deep ruts with which the road 
was intersi cted. Tliis gave me a good 
excuse for ilesiring tlicm to ride gentlj, 
a measure desira])]e on more accounts 
than one, since the dust was almost 
intolerable. About a mile further Mr. 
Williams met us, with several other 
gentlemen, and an escort of regular 
troopers, one of M'hom carried an niiiou- 
jack before him, a custom wliich is 
oommoii, he told me, in Guzerut and 
the Deekan, though not practised, as 
far as I have seen, in other parts of 
India. lie told me that “his high- 
ness ” had iust left his palace as he 
passed the gate of the town, and that 
we should find him without the gates 
' un<n*r some trees. We therefore quick- 
ened our pace as much as was coin- 
pa tilde with the comfort of our attend- 
ants on foot, and Mufh the movements 
of the suwarree elephant, who was, I 
found, considered as au essential part 
of the show, and was directed to follow 
me closely, though with an emjity 
howduh. On the si>ot desi u ated we 
found a numerous body of caval y, 
camels, whose riders had each a large 
Impdle of rockets, and infantr}' armed 
with matchlocks and swerds, of whom 
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a large proportion were Arabs. These 
tro«)i)S luatle a long lane, at the end of 
^vjijch were seen sevenil elepbiwts, on 
one of which, equipped willi more than 
usual splendour, 1 was told was the 
inaljaraja. Tlie whole show greatly 
exceeded my expectations, and sur- 
passed anytljing of the kind which 1 
had sec'ii, particularly as l)eing all 
Asiatic, without any of the hhiropean 
mixture visible in the ceivinonies of 
the (’onrt of laicknow. We Iktc dis- 
mounted an<l advanced up the lane on 
i'oot, wIk'u diHereut succt'ssive parties 
of tlie priuci[)al persons of the city ad- 
vanced to meet us, beginning with a 
young man wliom i\Ir. Williams intro- 
duced to me as secretary to the raja 
and son of the llrahmiu vakeel Shas- 
tree, wliom the Peishwa, Ihijee h*ao, 
murdered by tin* advice of Trimbiik-jee, 
and thence proceeding through the tlif- 
f.*rent gradations of hankers and tinaii- 
cial men, military ollicers (of whom 
many were Patan.s), according to their 
ranks, vakeels of foreign states, minis- 
ters, ending with the prime-minister 
(all of whom were Urahmins), the 
raja’s brother-in-law, Iiis nephew, a 
little Ixjy of six years ohl, tlie raja’s 
brother, the lieir-apparent, a child also 
of about six, and the inaluiraja himself, 
a short stout-built y<iuiig man, of 
twenty-seven years old. The usual 
forms of introduction and iiupiiries after 
liealth followed, and his higlmess, after 
asking when 1 would come to see him, 
for which T fixed Monday evening, 
remounted his elephant, and we pro- 
ceei-Led different ways into the city, 
which is large and populous, with 
tolerably wide streets and very high 
houses, at least for India, ehiefiy luiilt 
of wood, which I had not seen for a 
long time, with tiled sloping roofs, and 
ro/rs ahing the streets something like 
those of Chester. The palace, which 
is a large sliahhy building, close to the 
street, four stories liigh, with wcxiden 
galleries projecting over each other, is 
quite a specimen of this kind. There 
are some tolerable pagodas, liut no other 
building which can be admired. The 
streets are dirty, with many swine run- 
ning up and down, and no signs of 
wealth, though, as I was lold, ^lere 
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I was a good deal of its reality, both 
I aniongthebankersand|n*iiicl])al trades- 
men. The residency is a large ugly 
house without verandahs, and painted 
blue, as stuccoed houses sometimes are 
in Kngland. It was at this time under 
repair, and Mr. Williams, with his sis- 
ter, was encamped in a grove of man- 
goes about a mile from the city ; our 
tents were pitched near his. In passing 
through the city 1 saw two very fine 
hunting tigers in silver chains, and a 
rhinoceros (the present of J^ord Am- 
herst to the guiewar) which is so tamo 
as to he ridden by a mohont, quite as 
patiently as an efei)hant. Tliere were 
also some very striking groups of the 
native horsemen, wlio thronged the 
street like a fair; one of them, a very 
tall and large man on a powerful horse. 
Mils cased completely in chain armour, 
like the figure representing a crusader 
at the exliibitioii of ancient armour in 
Pall-Mall. He had also a long spear 
shod with silver, a very large shield of 
transparent rliinoceros liiile, also witli 
silver studs, and was alt()g<‘tlK*r a most 
sliowy ami pictures<jne cavalier. Many 
of the otliers had lielmets, vant-braces, 
gauntlets, &e., but none were so per- 
fectly armed as he >vas. 

During our ride Mr. Williams in- 
troduced to me more [)nrticalai'ly the 
oiliccr with the splendid equipment 
who came to meet me, by the name of 
Namdar Khun, a native of l\*rsia, and 
commander of the residency escort, 
lie had been aide-dc-camp to Sir John 
Malcolm during the Pimlarree war, 
and was a man of very distinguislied 
and desperate braveiy, though, certainly, 
the greatest coxcomb, as he was also one 
of llie handsomest young men I ever 
saw. Nothing could exceed the smart- 
ness of his embroidery, the spotless 
purity of his broad, belts, the art with 
which his eyelids were blackened with 
antimony, his short curling beard, 
whiskers, and single love-lock, polished 
with rose-oil, or the more military and 
becoming polish of his sword, pistols, 
and dagger ; he held his bridle with 
his right hand, having lost the other 
by the bursting of a gun. He had, 
however, an artificial hand made in 
Baroda, which, so far as show was 
u 
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concerned, and Avhcii covered like tlie 
other with a wliite military glove, did 
very well, but Avhicli enhanced tlie 
merit of its wearer’s excellent horse- 
manship, since it must have made the 
management of his charger more diffi- 
cult. In his iiistiuice, and in that of 
many other natives of rank, who had 
been introduced to me this morning, J 
already perceived what I had a tier- 
wards abundant opportiinily of observ- 
ing, that thej' assoeiiited with Europeans 
and were treated by them on much 
more ecjuality and familiai-ity than is 
usual in liiudostaii. Some of this may 
arise from the fi’ank an<l friendly man- 
ner wliich distinguishes Mr. Williams 
iudividiially, as well as tlie unusual 
fluency with which he speaks llindoo- 
stanee. But I apprehend that more 
may be attributed to tlie lively temper 
and neglect of forms which are general 
among the Maliarattas themselves, and 
which are remarkably opposed to the 
solemn gravity of a Mussnlrnan court, 
as well as to the long and recent wars 
in which the guiewar and the English 
have been allies, and in which the 
principal officers of both nations were 
forced into constant and friendly iiiter- 
ooursc. 

Ill the evening I drove out with INIr. 
and Miss Williams to see the canton- 
ment and the church. Tlie fonner re- 
minded me of one of the villages near 
London, having a iiuniher of small 
brick houses with trellis, wooden ve- 
randahs, sloping tiled roofs, and upper 
stories, each surrounded by a garden 
with a high green hedge of the milk- 
bush. 'riic effect is gay and pretty, 
but I doubt whether the stylo of archi- 
tecture is so well suited to the climate 
as the common “up-country” bungalow, 
with a thatched roof and adeep verandah 
all over. The church is a small hut 
convenient and elegant Gothic build- 
ing, accommodating about fou r hundred 
persons extremely well, and raised at 
an expense of not more tliaii 12,000 
Bombay or 10,000 sicca rupees. 
House-rent and building seem cheap 
on this side of India, hut everything 
else excessively dear. The liest houses 
in Bombay may be got for 350 rupees 
a mouth, and the best house in Baroda 


[ cautonment for 50 j on the other hand 
provisions are twice, and wages almost 
three times the rate usual in tlie upper 
provihees, and though fewer servants 
are kept, the diminution in this respect 
is not enough to make up the differ- 
ence. Most of the household servants 
are Parsecs, the greater part of whom 
speak English. They are of lighter 
complexion than the majority of their 
eastern neighbours, and in dress, fea- 
tures, and countenance, nearly resemble 
the Aniienians. They are good waiters, 
but less respectful, and I think less 
cleanly than their brethren in the east. 
Instead of “ Koee hue,” who’s there ? 
the way of calling a seiwant is, “ hoy,” 
a corruption, I believe, of “bhae,” 
brother. 

The Bombay Sepoys were long re- 
markable for their very low sfcitnre; 
at present they have had so many re- 
cruits from llindostan tliat the ditl'er- 
ence is greatly removed, and their 
grenadier companies have a full pro- 
liortion of tall men among them. Their 
huthdion companies are, indeed, still 
uiidcr-sisjetl. Nor Iiave they, like the 
regiments in llindostan, drawn recruits 
from the jnirer castes alone. Many of 
tlieir number are Kholees, some are 
Boras, and no inconsiderable number 
Jews, of whom a great niany are 
found on tlie cOast of (^atteywar, Cam- 
hay, &c. Their pay and allowances 
are considerably better than those of 
the Bengal Presidency, and, altogether, 
tlie taller men among them have more 
the appearance of English troops than 
even the fine strapping soldiers of Hin- 
dostan. Tliey are said, indeed, to fall 
far sliort of these in sobriety and peace- 
able temjier and obedience to their 
ollicei’S. In bravery they are sur- 
passed by no troops in the world, and 
this is fortunate, since no army can 
liave a more troublesome country to 
manage. 

The guiewar is said to he a man 0 i 
talent, who governs his states himself. 
Ids minister having very little weight 
with him, and governs them well and 
vigorously. His error is too great a 
fondness for money, but as he found 
the state involved in debt, even this 
seems excusable. His territory i > 
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altogether considerable, both in Cutch, 
CatteyM'ar, and Guzerat, though 
strangely intersected, and cut up by 
the territories of Britain, Siridia, and 
several independent rajas. Those of 
Lunewarra anti Doongurpoor, whicli 
used to hold of Sindiii, now pay him 
tribute also, as do tlie Jhij'as of J^alhan- 
poor and Catteywar. Still his iiieonn*, 
amounting to no h ss than eighty Jaes, 
or nearly 800, OOb/., exceeds greatly 
anything which niiglit liavc been ex- 
pected froni the surface under his rule, 
and the wild and jungly nature of .some 
])arts of it, and can only be accounted 
for by the reniarkable pt>pulatit)n anti 
fertility of those districts whicli are 
really productive. Out of the.fc re- 
venues he has only three thousand 
irregular horse to pay, his subsitliary 
ft>ree being provided for out of the 
ct'ded territory, and he i.s therefore, 
probably, in more nourishing circum- 
stiuiees, and possesses more real power 
tlian any sovereign of India except 
Runjeot Singh. Sindia, and, perhaps, 
tlie Jhija of Mysore, might have been 
excepted, but the former, thtiugh with 
thret.^ times his extent of territory, Inis 
a very imperfect control over the 
greatei* pa. t of it, and, indeed, cannot 
govern his own house : and the latter 
is, apparently, intent on nothing but 
amusing hinistdf, and wasting his in- 
come on costly follies ol' state-coaches 
and giiiicracks, to which the giiicwaf 
wisely pn^fers the manner of living 
usual wdth his ancestors. 

Oh SumUnjy March 20, I consecrated 
the church, preached, and administered 
the sacrament. The chaplain is Mr. 
Keays, a young man w ho is well spoken 
of, and seems to like his situation ; he 
and his family have as yet enjoyed good 
health, though Guzerat is reckoned one 
of the w orst climates in India, being 
intensely hot the greater part of the 
year, w'ith a heavy thickness of atmo- 
sphere which few people can einlure. 
It is in the same latitude with Cal- 
cutta, and seems to be what Bengal 
would be without the glorious Ganges. 

March 21. — The morning of this 
day I was busily employed in prepar- 
ing for the discharge of all my Hin- 
doostanee people, who wci o impatient 


to return, together with their elephants 
and camels. Mr. Williams kindly as- 
sured me that all nece.ssary aids of the 
sort would be forthcoming from the 
commissariat. 

In the evening we w’ent, in all the 
state which we could muster, to pay 
ourvi.^iit to the gniewar, who received 
us, with tJie usiiaJ Kastei’ii forms, in a 
long narrow nx)m, approached oj- a 
very mean and steep staircase. The 
hall it.self was hung with red cloth, 
adorneil with a great number of paltry 
JOnglish prints, lamps, and wall-shades, 
and with a small fountain in the centre. 
At the uj)i>er end were cushions piled 
on the ground as his highness’s miis- 
mid, with chairs placed in a row on his 
left luind for the resident and his party. 
'I’he evening w ent off in tlie usual form, 
with Nueh girls, Persian nuisician.s, 
&c., and the only things particularly 
worthy of notice w’cre, that his higli- 
ness went through the form of giving 
the resident and myself a private audi- 
ence in his own study, a little hot room 
up sundry pair of stairs, with a raised 
sofa, a punkah, and other articles of 
ICuropeau comfort, as well as two 
large mirrors, a print of Buonaparte, 
and another of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Ife there showed me a musical 
snuff-box with a little bird, in which 
he seemed to fake iimeh pride, and 
an imperfect but handsome copy of the 
Shah Namoli, of w hich lie desired me 
to accept, ^riie rest of our conversation 
consisk'd of inquiries after the Go- 
veriior-(ieneral, the war, the distance 
from Calcutta, and other such princely 
topics, till, a reasonable time for our 
consultation having elapsed, we re- 
turned down stairs again. The next 
thing that struck me was the manner 
in which the heir-apparent, tlie little 
boy before mentioned, made his ap- 
pearance in the durbar, announced by 
nearly the same acclamations as liis 
father, and sahuning, as he advanceil, 
to the persons of rank, with almost 
equal grace, and more than equal 
gravity. After bending very.low, and 
touching the ground before his father’s 
seat, he went up to Mr. Williams with 
the appearance of great pleasure, 
climbed upon his knee, a^d asked him 
fi 2 
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for a pencil and paper, with which lie , 
began to scribble much like my own 
dear little girl. The third circum- 
stance I remarked was tlic general un- 
constrained, and even lively conversa- 
tion which was carrieil on between the 
raja, his courtiers, and Mr. Williams, 
who talked about their respective hunt- 
ing feats, the merits of their elephants, 
much as, mutatis mutandis, a party 
ill England might have d<me. TJic 
raja was anxious to know wlicther 1 
had ohserveil his rJiinoceros and his 
hunting tigers, and offered to show mo 
a day’s sport with the last, or to bait 
an elephant for me, a cruel amusement, 
which Is here not uncommon. He had 
a long rallying dispute with one of the 
thakoors as to an elephant which, the 
raja said, the thakoor had promised to 
give him for this sport ; and 1 do not 
tliink he understood my motives for 
declining to be present at it. A Mus- 
sulman, however, who sat near him, 
seemed pleased by my refusal, said it 
was “ very good,” and asked me if any 
of the English clergy attendeil such 
sports. I said it was a maxim with 
most of us to do no harm to any crea- 
ture needlessly; which was; he said, 
the doctrine of their learned men also. 
Mr. Williams told me that this sort of 
conversation, which was very little 
disturbed by the most strenuous efforts 
which the poor singers and dancing- 
girls could make to attract attention, 
was characteristic of aMaharatta durbar, 
and that he had known the most serious 
business carried on by fits and starts in 
the midst of all this seeming levity. 
At last, about eight o’clock, the raja 
told us that he would keep us from our 
dinner no longer ; and the usual j>re- 
sents were brought in, wliic^* were, 
however, imieh more valuable than any 
which I had seen, and evidently of a 
kind very few of which were within 
tiie compass of my redeeming from the 
Company. About nine we got hack to 
dinner, hungry enough, and a little 
tired, hut for my own part both amused 
and interijsted. 

The raja offered to return my visit 
next day ; but knowing that Tucstlay 
is, in the estipiatioii of all Hindoos, un- 
lucky I named Wednesday in prefer- 


ence, telling him my reason. He an- 
swered very politely, that he should 
account every day lucky in which L? 
had the opportunity of cultivating my 
acquaintance, but was evidently well 
pleased. He had already, out of civility, 
and in consequence of being informed 
that I received no visits on Sunday, 
M aived one prejudice in my favour ; 
since the day on which I arrived, being 
the last day of their month, was one on 
M'hich he usually never stirred from 
home. 

I forgot to mention that before break- 
fast this morning I rode to see a tomb in 
tlie neighhourlioiMl, of tolerable Mussul- 
man architecture, but much dilapidated, 
and really not worth dismounting for. 
Its apparent estimation in the eyes of 
the inhabitants of Earoda gave me but 
an bumble idea of tlie ruins of Ahme- 
dabad. 

March 22, — 1 was busy all day writ- 
ing, and liave notbing particular to re- 
cord, except that the hot wind had now 
set in very decidedly, and was oppres- 
sive, though in my own tent, and by 
the help of tatties, I escaped better than 
most ])eople. A tent, overshadowed as 
mine fortunately is by thick trees, is an 
excellent house for such weather, and 
better than any rooms in the small 
houvse wliich, during the daytime, Mr. 
and Miss Williams occupy. 15ut the 
English of this presidency do not seem 
fb Tiuinage the hot weather so well as 
those of ileiigal and Hindostau. 

2'!.- S<;veral of the pnncipal 
thakoors of the court, as well as some 
Pataii military chiefs, and some wealthy 
shroffs of the city, sent messages to Mr. 
Williams to express a desire to call on 
me, and become better acquainted than 
was povssible at a public durbar. This 
was a sort of interest, Mr. Williams 
said, which he had never known them 
sliow before ; and lie therefore pro- 
posed that I should give up tlie morn- 
ing to see native company, good- 
naturedly promising to stay with me, 
both to introduce my visitors, and to 
help my imperfect knowledge of the 
language. About twenty ])ersons called, 
comprising the greater part of those to 
v\ tiom 1 had b<.‘en introduced the day of 
I my arrival. Three of them were very 
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young men, or rather boys, tlie sons of 
the late minister, Shastree, ^*ho, as I 
Iiiive already stated, was assassinated at 
Poonah by the suggestion of Trimbuk- 
jee. Tlie youngest, a very fine and 
interesting lad, was learning English, 
which he spoke very well and with but 1 
little foreign accent. I asked liim what ! 
l']nglish work he studied, and he an- | 
swered, “ I am reading the bo<^)k of | 
Elegant Extracts.” Ilis tutor is a 
Parsee. S<:)nie little time since he had 
picked up, Mr. Williams said, a New 
Testament, and read it with delight ; i 
till his llrahmiii gooroo, finding tlie 1 
nature of the liook, took it from him. | 
This is the first instance of siicli jealousy | 
which has fallen in my w^ay, and for 
this, I suspect that the insinuations of 
the Parsee tutor (all of whose nation 
are very suspicious about Christianity) 
were rather to blame than the preju- 
dices of the simple Hindoo. I hojxi to 
send liim another liook from Bombay, 
which may oflend prejudice less, and 
et may eventually, by God’s blessing, 
e of some use to him. 

There were two or three Patans, who 
asked many (piestions about the present 
state of Rohilcuiid, and listened with 
great interest to the account whicli I 
gave then of the iinprovemeuts making ; 
and intemled to be made at Bareilly, the * 
repair of Hafez liehmut’s tomb, and the ! 
appropriation of the town duties to 
these and other local purposes. Oii'e ' 
of these men, who holds a high military 
command, but whose ^lame has escaped * 
me, was a relation to tlie tussildar of | 
Futtebgunge, and a very well-bred mid i 
sensible man. He c:uiie earliest and I 
sate longest, and, from his pure Hiii- j 
doostaiiee, I understood him the of 
the whole party. lie, and aimther of 
his countrymen, gave me very atlec- 
tionate embnices at parting, saying, ! 
“ Do not forget Rohilcuiid and Guze- 
rat.” Fond as they seemed of the 
former country, they did not appear to 
have any intention of returning thither. 
A Catteyw’ur raja asked much about 
Meru and Badriiiath, and meandered 
on, at some length, about Iiidra’s 
Heaven which lay beyond them. I 
did not understand much of his story, 
which was at length cut short by some 
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contemptuous ejaculations of his Miis- 
sulniaii neighbour from Rohilcnud, who 
said that he remembered the hills very 
'well, but that all this 'was nonsense. 
Mr. W^illiams observed that the Lord 
Siihib had also seen “ Kaf.” “ Ay,” 
said the Mussiilinan, “ those famous 
hills! There is the Mount Al Jiuli 
(Ararat), and the ark of Huzrut Noah 
(St. Noah) may be seen there to this 
day. There are also Hajiuge and Ma- 
jiuge (Gog and Magog).’*" I told him 
that 1 liad seen Kali hut had not been 
so far as Mount Ararat; though 1 
believed that the “ hurra Sahib (Mr. 
W^illianis) bad seen it, which he con- 
firmed, having been in Persia with Sir 
.John Malcolm ; but that I had seen Kaf 
from Russia, which lay on the other 
side. Anotlier Mussulman here ex- 
pressed a surprise, which was both 
natural and showed his intelligeiic'.‘. 
“Did you see it in this journey 1 
thouglit that lK)tli Kaf and Russia were 
at a very great distance from any part 
of Hindostnn.” I explained to him, of 
course, where my former travels had 
been, and Ibund that he was well ac- 
<liu>inted with the names Ixithof Russia 
and Uslumboul, wliich last he ex- 
plained, of hisoM'ii acconl, to be “ Cun- 
stuntinoopla,” though he did not seem 
to know nmcli aliout their relative 
situations, 'riiis was a young man, 
whom the other calleil “Nawrib,” but 
whose name 1 could not catch. He 
asked after “ Duke Wellington,” and 
said tluit his hither had been well known 
to liiin during the Avar in the Deekan. 
Mr. Williams asked the Cattey war raja 
some (piestions respecting a new sect of 
Hind<x>s Avhich had arisen in his neigh- 
bourhood, and wJiich he told me at the 
same time, in English, that this raja 
had attempted to put doAvn by force of 
arms, but had not been allowed to do 
so. He ansAvered in rather a fretful 
tone, that “ there w'ere too many of 
them,” and in reply to a qiu\stion, Avhat 
their religion Avas ? — that “ they liad 
no religion at all, but a hatred of their 
superiors, and of all lawful authority.” 
I asked this orthodox old gentleman if 
he could givej me any information about 
the vagabond pilgrims Avhom 1 met 
near Gurmukteser, and who described 
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themselves as coming fi’oni tlie neigh- 
hoiirhood of Ahmcdabad. lie said tliat 
by iny account of them llicy were not 
true Hindoos ; but tliat there wei’C* many 
'ivild people in the district who pro-, 
fessed a sort of Tlindooism. Those 
whom I encountered were probably 
pilgrims ; and if I had drawn a line in 
the sand across their path, tliey would 
have been ol)lif^ed to go round one of 
its extremities, not daring to ste{) over 
it. I asked if the character which they 
bore of being “ Thugs” was deserved? 
Jle seeniwl never to have heai'd of the 
name, which was, however, perfectly 
understood by the Patans. I conclude, 
thei-eforc, that the practice is not so 
common in these provinces as it is said 
to he farther north. 

About sunset the raja came in state, 
and was r(K.‘oive(i accordingly by Mr. 
Williams in a very large dinner-tent, 
where nearly the same forms took place, 
mutatis mutandis, as occurred during 
my visit to him. The little boy was 
put on my knee to-day, partly, 1 believe, 
as a compliment, and i)ai'tly to give 
the guiewar an opportunity of talking 
over some private business with Mr. 
Williams (as I afterwards learned), 
whom he informed in a low voice, that 
he had a daugliter a year older than 
this little hoy, whom, consequently, it 
was high time he should bestow in 
marriage; that he had an excellent 
match for her in the son of a raja in 
tlie Deckan, hut that he had no money 
to pity the necessary expenses; and 
hoped, therefore, that the (Government 
would join him in a security for five 
lacs of nii>oos, in oitler that he might 
obtain them Jtt more reasonable interest 
thiin he could otherwise hope to do, 
IMr. Williams, in the same voice, told 
liim thiit the (jovernmoiit, he much 
feared, w^onld ne ver consent to stieh a 
measure; on which the raja came down 
in Ids request to four and (?veii three 
lacs, his wish to obtain which last sum 
Mr. Williams i)romised to transmit to 
Government. This, Mr. Williams after- 
wards told me, is a si>ecimcn of the way 
in which important business was often . 
introduced and discussed in the nddst of 
ciowds and ceremonial parties. On 
my observing that tl o wish to obtain 


money did not tally with all w'hich I 
had heai*^ of the raja’s wealth and 
covetousness, he answered that tne raja 
ahvays distinguished his persona* sav- 
ings from the national property ; that 
he expected his daughter to he por- 
tioned out by the state ; hut that if he 
could get sufficient security, he was 
able and likely, under a borrowed name, 
Idrnself to lend the money. Wliile this 
conversation was going on, I w^as doing 
my best to entertain my little friend, 
to whom, in addition to the present 
destined for him on account of tlie (k)m- 
pany, I gave a huge native coloured 
drawing j)ii vellnm, of the llowa Maliil 
at .lyepoor, with which he seemed 
greatly please<l, and which, by the ex- 
planation of the difVerent objects which 
it contained, aforded more conversii- 
tion than it would have been otherwise 
easy for me to keep up wdth him, 
though he was really a lively and for- 
ward hoy. He was fond of riding 
both horses and elephants, hut the “ sir- 
car,” sovereign (meaning his father), 
had not yet taken him out liunting. 
He had hegnn to read and write in 
]Maharatta, but in no other lanpiage, 
and was fonder of drawing pictures 
than letters, the same word, “likna,” 
being used both for drawing and writ- 
ing. His father, who, engaged as he 
was oil the other side, contrived very 
dexterously to bestow' all necessary 
attention on me, hid him ask me about 
my journey, hut I do not think he 
knew any of the iiiiincs of places which 
I mentioned, exce pt, pci-haps, Calcutta 
and Delhi. All the rest of tlie world 
w'as, in his vocabulary, “ llelattee.” 

There was a good deal of Persian 
singing and instnimeiital music, the 
characrer of Avhicli does not seem a 
want of harmony, hut dullness and 
languor. The airs were sung sotto 
voce ; the instnimciits, chiefly guitars, 
were low-toned and struck in a mo- 
notonous maimer; and the effect in- 
tended to be produced seemed rather 
repose and luxurious languor, than any 
more ardent or animated feeling. One 
man, a native of Lucknow', had a good 
naiural voice, and tw'o of the women 
.'■ang prettily. The tunes had first parts 
oi ly. The Nucli wouien were, us usual. 
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ngly, huddled up in lingo ImudJos of 
red petticoats; and tlieir exhibition as 
dull and insipid to an Fairopean Uiste 
as could well be conceived. In fact 
nobody in the room seemed to pay 
them any attention, all being engaged 
in conversation, though in an under 
voice, and only with their near neigh- 
l)Ours. Alxiut eight the raja wxnit 
away; and we sate down to dinner, 
but not till I had discovered that the 
greater part of the camels which the 
raja had promised to lend me for iny 
journey had not yet arrived, and that 
it wouhl be impossible for me to seinl 
off, as i liad intended, my baggage and 
servants that night. I now regretted 
that I had dismissed the llimloostanee 
elephants and camels, but there was no 
use in repining. 

March 25. — This morning Dr. Smith 
and 1 were up at four o'clock, and, 
with a good deal of exertion, succeedcHl 
in assembling the camels and bearers 
and fairly setting our servants on their 
w’ay. We ourselves remained till the 
evening, and then .set off to join the 
camp. Archdeacon llarnes accom- 
panied me, and Mr. Williams and 
several other gentlemen rode out with 
me three or four miles to a boolee, at 
which I found, to my surprise, that, in 
addition to the four llombay troojxn s 
whom he had sent me before, we were 
Joined by Ilappojee Maharatta (his de- 
wan) with six silver-sticks and spear- 
men, and above fifty gniewar horse, 
with their standard and nagari. 1 
pleaded that thelb were really unneces- 
sary, consideiing the niiirierous guard 
of {Sepoys, fifty men, whom I Iiad sent 
on with the baggage, lie aiiswered, 
however, that though less might sudico 
in Hiiidostan, here these outward forms 
were both desiralile and necessary ! 
To this 1 could say nothing, and ]jro- 
ceedod on iny march ; tliougli I could 
not ludp thinking that siuci’ the days 
of Thomas a Be<‘kct, or (Cardinal Wol- 
sey, an English bishop had seldom 
Iteen so formi<lably atteiKbsl. From 
Mr. Williams 1 had received in every 
respect very gratifying attention and 
kindness : and it was a great satisfac- 
tion to me to know that be intended 
to visit Bombay at the same time witli 
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I myself, and that my dear wife also 
would know and like him. 

Our road for about eight miles lay 
over a highly cultivated country, with 
many round-topped trees and high 
green hedges ; the villages, which were 
numerous, were all more in the Euro- 
pean thMTi the Indian style; and, to 
complete the likeness, had large slacks 
of hay in their neighbourhood piled up 
and thatched like those in England. 
The custom of keeping hay as fodder 
does not exist in any other part c)f. 
India Avhicii I have seen, but is here 
universal. As day closed wx* left tlie 
open country, and entered some ex- 
tremely deep and narrow ravines, with 
sides nf cnnnbliug earth, the convexity 
of which was evidenlly the w'ork of the 
waters of the monsoon in their annual 
course to the Mhye. The summits of 
these steep banks were overgrown with 
brushwood ; nor coidil a more favour- 
able place l>e desired to favour the spring 
of a tiger, or the arrows of au am- 
bushed band of rolibers. Our num- 
bers, our noise, and tbe torches which 
some of tiiti servants ourried during 
this part of our journey, were enough, 

I should conceive, to keep either de- 
scrij)tioa of ferocious animals at a dis- 
tance. Itoth kinds, hon ever, are very 
abundant along the banks of the Mbyc 
and in its neighbourho(xl ; passengers 
bad been very recently stopped and 
plunderefl here by Bbeels ; and two 
months ago a tiger bad carried off a 
man from a numerous convtiy of artil- 
lery on its march t«) Kairah. On the 
whole, as one of the party observed, 
on a road like this, and in sueli a 
country, loo many guai’ds were better 
than too few." After about four miles 
and a half t)f this kind of road., we 
arrived on the Tiimks of the iMhye, 
high, precipitous, and woody, with a 
broad bright stream, in sj)ite of all the 
recent drought, waiideriiig in a still 
wider bed of gravel ami sand. Mere, 
too, 1 found that the waIcbAil kindness 
of Mr. Williams had provided for us, 
in giving notice of my coming to the 
collector of the Kairah district, who 
bad sent some flsherinen aciiuaintod 
with tiic ford, and a body of Bheels in 
the pay of the police, to assist us in 
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crossing, and guide us to the encamp- 
ment, which was about three miles 
further, at a village called Wasnud. 

Nothing could be more picturesque 
than this “ passage of the Graiiicus.” 
The moon was sufficiently bright to 
show the wild and woodland cliiiracter 
of the landscape, and the brightness 
and ripple of the water, 'without over- 
powering the efiect of the torches as 
they issued from the wood, and the 
other torches wliich our guides carried, 
and which shone on groups of men, 
horses, and camels, as wild and singular 
as were ever assembled in the fancy of 
a Salvator l?osa. 1 thought of Walter 
Scott’s account of tiie salmon fishing ; 
but this show exceeded that as much as 
the naked limbs, platted elf-locks, and 
loose mantles of the Bheels, with their 
bows, arrows, and sw’ords, the porislu O 
helmets of our regular troopers, the 
broad, brocaded, swallow-tailed banner 
of the giiicwar, and the rude, Init 
gorgeous chivalry of his cavaliers on 
long-tailed horses and in long cotton 
caftans, their shields behind their 
hacks, their battle-axes pendant from 
their saddle-boM'S, and long spears or 
harquebuzes with liglited matches over 
Iheir shoulders, surpassed the most 
|)icturosque assortment of hodden grey, 
nine bonnets, and fish-spears. The water, 
though broad, was nowhere deep. It 
rail, however, with a brisker stream 
than from having seen its exhausted 
condition nearer to its source I had ex- 
jeeted. But on this side of Cheeta 
Talao it receives many otlier mountain 
itreams : and some of tliese, it is rea- 
lonable to suppose, have escaped better , 
in the general drought, and saved the 
credit of their suzerain before his ap- 
pearance in the court of Neptune. 

We aiTived at Wasnud heartily tired, 
both man and beast; the heat of tlie 
day had been intense, and our evening 
march had led us tlirough places where 
no breeze blew'; my little Arab horse, 
Nedjeed, as soon as he saw the com- 
fortable bed of straw provided for him, 
sank down on it like a dog, and w^as 
asleep before the saddle was well off 
his back. Tlie Bheels were to be our 
watchmen as well as guides ; and their 
shrill calls from one to the other were 


hoard all night. We were told not to 
be surprised at this choice, since these 
poor thieves are, when trusted, the 
trustiest of men, and of all sentries the 
most wakeful and indefatigable. They 
and the Kholees, a race almost equally 
wild, arc uniformly preferred in Guze- 
rat for the service of the police, and as 
(liirwans to gentlemen’s houses and 
gardens. All such persons are here 
called Sepoys, and with more accuracy 
than tlie regular troops, inasmuch as 
their weapons are still really the bow 
and anow, “ siji,” w'hence the Asiatic 
.‘•oliUer derivt^ Jiis appellation. 

March 2r). — We ivsnnted our march 
at the UMial hour, and w ent, through a 
well-c'ultivated, enclosed, and prettily 
W'ooded country, eleven miles to Emaad, 
a small village with a large tank not 
(juite dry. In our way we were met by 
twenty of the chuprassees, or, to use the 
language of the country, the Sepoys, of 
the collector, Mr. Williamson, all of the 
Kholee caste, rather slmrt, hut broad- 
set aiul muscular men, with a harsh- 
ness, not to say ferocity, iii the coun- 
tenances of many of them, which re- 
markably diftered from the singularly 
mild and calm pliysiogiioniy usually 
met with in the other side of India. 
They were well and smartly dressed in 
green and scarlet kirtles, with black 
turbans, had every man his small 
round buckler and sheaf of arrows at 
his back, his sword and dagger by his 
side, and long bow in his hand, and, 
excepting in their dusky complexions, 
w’ere no bad represeJitatives of Robin 
Hood and his sturdy yeomen. About 
half-way we were overtaken by Mr. 
Williamson himself, who rode with us 
to our Ciiinp, as did also Captain Ovans, 
who was encamped near, and employed 
ill taking a survey of the country. 
This gentleman brought witli him 
some specimens of his maps, which are 
extremely minute, extending to the 
smallest details usually expressed in 
the survey of a gentleman’s property 
in England, with a copious field-book, 
and a particular statement of the ave- 
rage number of farms, tanks, hills, or- 
chards, &c., in each townlaud. The 
execution of the maps is very neat, and 
; their drawing said to' be wonderfully 
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accurate, though the iiiap])iiig, mea- 
surement, and angles are, as well as 
the drawing, by native assistants. All 
which Captain Ovans seems to do is 
^nerally to superintend their opera- 
tions, to give tliem instruction in cases 
of difficulty, to notice any error which 
he may discover in their calculations, 
and to cover with ink, and finish for 
the inspection of Government, the 
maps which they delineate in pencil. 
Their neatness, delicacy, and patience 
in the use of the different instruments 
and the- pencil, he spoke of as really 
extraordinary ; and he was no less sa- 
tisfied with tlicir intelligence, acute- 
ness, and readiness in the acquisition of 
tlie necessary degree of mathematical 
science. From these gentlemen I 
gleaned several interesting facts about 
the inhabitants of this country. 

Its wilder parts are pretty generally 
occupied by the Blieels, concerning 
wliom I am able to add little to what 
I said before. The other and more 
settled inhabitants are either Mussul- 
mans, of whom the number is hut 
small ; Hindoo bunyans ; Rajpoots of a 
degenerate <lescripti()n, and chiefiy oc- 
cupied in eultivuting the soil ; Maha- | 
rattas, wdio are not by any means nu- 
merous, except in and about the gnic- 
war’s court ; and Kliolee^s, or, as tliey 
are pretty generally called, Coolies. 
These last form peiiiaps two-thirds of 
the population, and are considered by 
pul die men in (iuzerat as the original 
inhabitants of the country, a character 
which, I know not, why, they refuse to 
the Blieels, ivlio heiv, as in Malwali, 
seem to have the best title to it. 1 
suspect, iiidee(l, myself, that the Coo- 
lies are only civilized liheels, wlio 
liave laid aside some of the wild habits 
of their ancestors, and who have learn- 
ed, more particularly, to conform, in 
certain respects, sncli as abstinence 
from beef, &c., to their Hindoo neigh- 
bours. 'I’hey themselves pretend to he 
descended from the Rajpoots, hut this 
is a claim contiimally made by wild 
and warlike tribes all over India, and 
it is made, more particularly, by the 
Puharree villagers at the foot of Raj- 
mahal, who Jiave embraced the Hindoo 
religion ; and that the Coolies them- 


selves do not believe their claim^ is 
apparent from the fact that they neithcF 
wear the silver badge, nor the red 
turban. He this as it may, they are 
acknowledged by the Hindoos as their 
kindred, which the Bheels never are ; 
and though their claim of being child- 
ren of the sun is not allowed by the 
Rajpoots who live among them, there 
have been instances in which intermar- 
riages have taken place between Maha- 
ratfcis of high rank and the families of 
some of tJieir most powerful chief- 
tains. 

Their ostensible and, indeed, their 
chief employment, is agriculture, and 
they are said to he often industrious 
farmers and labourers, and, while 
kindly treated, to pay their rent to 
Government as well, at least, as their 
Rajpoot neighbours. They Jive, how- 
I ever, under their own thakoors, whose 
authority alone they willingly acknow- 
ledge, and pay little resi)e(‘t to the 
laws, unless when it suits their interest, 
or tliey are constrained by tlic pre- 
sence of an armed force, lii other re- 
spects they are one of the most turbu- 
lent and predatory tribes in India, and 
with the Bheels, make our tenure of 
Guzerat more disturbed, and the main- 
tenance of our authority more expen- 
sive there than in any other district of 
tlie Eastern empire. The cutclierries, 
and even the dwelliiig-liouses of the 
civil servants of the Company, are uni- 
fonuly placed within, instead of with- 
out, the cities and towns, a custom 
ruinous to health and comfort, but ac- 
counted a necessary precaution against 
the desperate attacks to which they 
might otherwise be liable. The ma- 
gistrates and collectors have a larger 
force of aimed men in their employ 
than any others of the same rank whom 
I liuvc met with; and the regulai 
trwps, and even the European cavalry, 
arc continually called out against 
them. Yet in no country are the roads 
so insecure, — in none are forays and 
plundering excursions of every kind 
more frequent ; or a greater proportion 
of, what would he called in Europe, 
the gentry and landed proprietors ad- 
ilich^ to acts of violence and blood- 
shed. In these plundering parties they 
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often display a very desperate courage ; 
and it is to their honour, that, rude 
and lawless as they are, tliey do not 
apparently delight in blood for its own 
sake, and neither mutilate, torture, nor 
burn, the subjects of their cupidity or 
revenge, like the far worse “ deceits” 
of Bengal and T reland. 

They are hardy, stout men, particu- 
larly those of the Catteywar and Cutch 
districts. Their usual dress is a petti- 
coat round the waist, like that of the 
Bheels, and a cotton cloth wrapped 
vound their heads aixl shoulders, 
which, when they wish to be smart, 
they gather up into a very large white 
turban. In cold weather, or when 
dressed, they add a quilted cotton kir- 
tle, or “ lebada,” over which they wear 
a shirt of mail, wuth vant-braccs and 
gauntlets, and never consider them- 
selves as fit to go abroad without a 
word, buckler, bow and arrows, to 
which their horsemen add a long spear 
and battle-axe. The cotton lebada is 
generally stained and iron-moulded by 
the mail-shirt, and, as might be ex- 
pected, thes6 marks, being tokens of 
their martial occupation, are reckoned 
honourable, insomuch that their young 
warriors of^ten counterfeit them with 
oil or soot, and do their best to get rid 
as soon as possible of the burgher-like 
whiteness of a new dress. This is said 
to be the real origin of the story told 
by Hamilton, that the Coolies despise 
and revile all cleanly and decent cloth- 
ing as base and effeminate. In other 
respects they are fond of finery ; their 
shields are often very handsome, with 
silver bosses, and composed of rhino- 
ceros-hide; their battle-axes richly in- 
laid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. Their 
bows are like those t)f the Bheels, but 
stronger, and in better order ; and 
their arrows are carried in a quiver of 
red and emi)roidered leather. In their 
marauding expeditions they often use 
great secree^^ collecting in the night at 
the will of some popular chieftain, 
communicated generally by the circu- 
lation of a certain token, known only 
to those concerned, like the fiery cross 
of the Scottish Highlanders. They 
frequently leave their families in com- 


plete ignorance as to where or wliy 
they are goiiig ; and the only way in 
Avhich, should one of their number fall 
in battle, the survivors comraunicafe 
his loss to his widow or parents, is by 
throwing before his door some sprigs 
of the pe«‘pul, plucked and disposed in 
a particular form. 

On other occasions, however, their 
opposition to lawhasl>een sufficiently 
open and daring. The districts of 
Cutch and Catteywar liave ever been, 
more or less, in a state of rebellion ; and 
neither the regency of the former 
sfcite, nor the gniewar, as fimdal sove- 
reign of the latter, nor the English Go- 
vernment in the districts adjoining to 
both which are under their control, 
have ever got through a year without 
one or more sieges of different forts or 
fastnesses. 

Some good had been done, Mr. Wil- 
liamson said, among many of these 
wild people, by the preaching and po- 
pularity of the Hindoo reformer, Swaa- 
mee Psaraiii, who had been mentioned 
to me at Baroda. His morality was 
said to be far better than any which 
could be learned from the Shaster. He 
preached a great degree of purity, for- 
bidding his disciples so much as to 
look on any woman whom they passed. 
He coiulemncd theft and bloodshed ; and 
those villages and districts which had 
received him, from being among the 
worst, were now among the best and 
most orderly in the provinces. Nor 
was this all, insomuch as he was said 
to have destroyeil the yoke of caste, — 
to have preached one God, and, in 
short, to have made so considerable 
approaches to the truth, that I could 
not hut hojie he might be an appointed 
instrument to prepare the way for the 
Gospel. 

While T was listening with much in- 
terest to Mr. Williainsoifs account of 
this man, six persons came to the tent, 
four in the dress of peasants or bun- 
yans, one, a young man, with a large 
white turban, and the quilted lebada of 
a Coolie, but clean and decent, with a 
handsome sword and shield, and other 
marks of rustic wealth ; and the sixth, 
an old Mussulman, with a white beard, 
and pretty much the appearance, dress, 
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and maimer of an ancient serving-man. 
After offering some sugar and sweet- 
meats as their nuzzur, and, as usual, 
sitting down on the ground, one of the 
peasants began, to my exceeding sur- 
prise and delight, “ Pundit Swaamee 
Narain sends his salam,’" and proceeded 
to say that the person whom I so much ' 
desired to see was in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked permission to call on 
me next day. I, of course, returned a 
favourable answer, and stated with 
truth, that I greatly desired his ac- 
quaintance, and had heard much good 
of him. I asked if they were his dis- 
ciples, and was answered in the affir- 
mative. The first spokesman told me 
that the young man now in company 
w'as the eldest son of a Coolie thakoor, 
whose father was one of the pundit's 
great friends, that he was himself a 
Rajpoot and a ryut, that the old man 
in green was a Mussulman Sepoy in 
the thakoor’s service, and sent to attend 
on his young master, lie added, that 
though of different castes, they were 
all disciples of Swaamee Narain, and 
taught to regard each other as bre- 
thren. They concluded hy asking me 
when I was to go next day, and ap- 
pointed, in their teacher's name, that 
he would visit me at Nerriad iu the 
forenoon ; they then toolc their leave, I 
having first embraced the thakoor, and 
sent my salam both to his father and to 
his gooroo. 

On asking Mr. Williamson about tlic 
state of knowledge in this province, 
and the facility which it afforded for 
establishing schools, he said that there 
were large schools in most of the prin- 
cipal towns, where the cliildreii of the 
banyans learnt writing, reading, ac- 
counts, and such portions of the national 
religion as their caste is allowed to 
receive. But tliere was no gratuitous 
instruction ; and the ryuts from pi)- 
verty, and the Coolie thakoors from 
indifference, very seldom, if ever, sent 
their children. They had no objection, 
however, except that of expense ; and 
he did not doubt tliat if Government, 
or any religious society, would institute 
Bchools, they would be attended with 
thankfulness and punctuality. 

I asked him if the Government were 


popular ; he did not think that it was 
particularly otherwise, and ascribed the 
various tumults and rising of the Gu- 
zerattees to their famines, which fre- 
quently reduced whole families and 
villages to the state of “ broken men,” 
and to tlieir long previous habits of 
misrule and anarchy, rather than to 
any political grievances. 'I'he valua tion 
of their lauds, he said, was mixierate ; 
it was only from year to year, hut in a 
country where the crops are so preca- 
rious, a longer settlement w'as not de- 
sired by the people themselves. Even 
according to the present system, Go- 
vernment wore often compelled to make 
great ahatements, and, on most occa- 
sions, hud shown themselves indulgent 
masters. 

The greatest evil of the land here, as 
elsewhere in India, is the system of the 
Adawliit Courts, their elaborate and 
intricate machinery, their intolerable 
and expensive delays, and the severity 
of their debtor and creditor laws. Even 
in the Adawlnt, howevi-jr, a very essen- 
tial improvement had been introduced 
by Mr. Elphiiistone in discarding the 
Persian language, and appointing all 
proceedings to be in that ofGuzerat. 
Still there remained many evils, and in 
a land so eaten up by poverty on the 
one lumd, and usury on the other, the 
most calamitous results continually fol- 
lowed, and the most bitter indignation 
was often exeited by the judgments, 
idectuicnts, and other acts of the Court, 
which, though intended only to do jus- 
tice between man and man, yet fre- 
quenlly depopulated villages, undid 
ancient families, pulled down men's 
h(!reditary and long-possessed houses 
over their heads, and made the judges 
haled and feared by the great body of 
the people as practising severities in the 
recovery of private debts, wliich none 
of tlie native governors, however other- 
wise oppressive, either ventured to do, 
or thought of doing. One good effect 
has, indeed, followed, that l>y making 
a debt more easy to recover, tlic rate ot 
interest has been lessened. But this is 
a poor compensation lor the evils of a 
system which, to pay a debt, no matter 
how contracted, strips the weaver of his 
loom, the husbaudman of his plough, 
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and pulls the roof from the castle of the surrounded by a high wall and build- 
feudal chieftain, and which, when a ings of various descriptions in the heart 
village is once abandoned by its inha- of the town, and calculated to hold and 
bitants in a time of famine, makes it shelter, conveniently, a considerable 
next to impossible for those inhabitants, number of horses and people. The 
who are all more or less in debt, to bungalow itself, as it is called, is a tall, 
return, in better times, to their houses long, shallow l)uildiiig, containing on 
and lands again. tlie ground-floor two dark and close 

The hot wind hle^v fiercely all the apartments, with a staircase between 
day, and, tliough it ceased at night, \ras them, and above, two more, ftdl of win- 
followed by a calm more close and op- dows, w ithout verandahs or any other 
presslve still. I laid certainly no con- means of shutting out the sun or hot 
ceptioii that anywhere in India the wind, and so near the tiled roof, that 
mouth of March could offer such a nothing could well be liotter in weather 
furnace-like climate. The servants all like the present, and we much regretted 
complained of it, and hoped that I that w’e had not adhered to our old sys- 
shoidd not stay long in this province : tom of pitching the tents, with tatties, 
if I did, they w'cre sure that w’e should outside the town. The heat was great 
all die : and in truth their apprehen- all day, and even before the sun was 
sions seemed not altogether unreason- up. 

able. Here, indeed, I was far, very far About eleven o’clock I had the ex- 
from regretting tliat my wife and chil- peeted visit from Swaaniee Narain, to 
dren were not with me; and 1 rejoiced, my interview with whom 1 had looked 
on the other liand, that as Guzeriit was forward wdth an anxiety and eagerness 
some time or other to be visited, I was which, if lie had known it, would, per- 
now getting over the most remote, most liaps, have flattered him. He came in 
expensive, and certainly not the most a sornewliat diflerent style from all 
interesting or most healthy part of my which I expected, having with him near 
diocese, in the only visitation journey two hundred horsemen, mostly well 
(I hope) during which lam likely to armed with matchlocks and swords, 
be separated from tliem. and several of them with coats of mail 

Tlie fertility of GuzerUt, in favour- and spears. Besides them he had a 
able years, is great, particularly in large rabble on foot, with bows and 
sugar and tobacco ; an<l the revenue of arrows ; and when I considered that I 
the collcctorale at Kairah is said to had myself more tlian fifty horse, and 
exceed at sucli times thirty-seven lacs, fifty musquets and bayonets, 1 could 
an enormous sum for so small a district, not lielp smiling, though my sensations 
but from which many deductions must were in some degree painful and liuini- 
be made on account of the strangely Hating, at the idea of two religious 
frequent drought to which tliis part of teachers meeting at the head of little 
India is liable, and the very large armies, and filling the city, which was 
police and ^ military establishments the scene of their interview, with the 
which its disordered state, and the rattling of quivers, the clash of shields, 
martial habits of the people, rctpiire. and the tramp of the war-horse. Had 
March ‘20. — We marched toNerriad, our troops been opposed to each other, 
a large and well-built town, containing, mine, though less numerous, w'ould 
as its cutwal told me, about 15,000 have been, doubtless, far more effective, 
people. The neiglibourbood is very from the superiority of arms and dis- 
highly cultivated, and full of groves of ciplinc. But, in moral grandeur, what 
fruit-trees, and large tanks. Of the a difference was there between his 
latter, the greater number are, uuhap- troop and mine ! Mine neither knew 
pily, now dry. We were lodged, by me, nor cared for me; they escorted 
Mr. Williamson’s order, in his cut- ine faithfully, and would have defended 
cherry, a part of which is used for the me bravely, because they were ordered 
occasional reception of himself and by their superiors to do so, and as they 
ftriends. It consists t)f an enclosure would have done for any otlier stranger 
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of sufficient worldly rank to make such 
an attendance usual. The guards of 
Svraainee Naraiii were his own disciples 
and enthusiastic admirers, men who 
had voluntarily repiiii*ed to hear his 
lessons, who now took a pride in doing 
him honour, and who would cheerfully 
light to the last drop of blood rather 
than siiffer a fringe of his garment to be 
handled roughly. In the parish of 
Ilodnet there were once, perhaps, a few 
honest countrymen who felt something 
like this for me ; but how long a time 
must elapse before any Christian teacher 
in India can hope to be thus loved and 
honoured ! Yet surely there is some 
encouragement to patient labour wb.ich 
a Christian minister may derive from 
the success of such men as these in 
India, — inasmuch as where others can 
succeed in obtaining a favourable hear- 
ing for doctrines, in many respects, at 
variance with the general and received 
system of Uludooisni, — the time may 
surely b.e exixjcted, through God’s 
blessing, when onr endeavours also 
may receive their fruit, and our hi- 
therto almost barren Church may 
“ keep house and be a joyful mother of 
children.” 

The armed men who attended Swaa- 
mee Narain were under the authority, 
as it appeared, of a venerable old iiuiii, 
of large stature, with a long grey beard 
and most voluminous turban, the father 
of the young tliakoor who bad called 
on me the day before. He came into 
the room first, and after the usual em- 
bra(;e, introduced the holy man himself, 
who was a muldle-sized, thin, plain- 
looking person, about my own age, with 
a mild and diffident expression of 
countenance, but nothing about him 
indicative of any extraordinary talent. 

I seated him on a chair at my right 
hand, and offered two more to the tha- 
koor and his son, of which, how ever, 
they did not avail themselves without 
first placing their hands under the feet 
of their spiritual guide, and then press- 
ing them reverently to their foreheads. 
Others of the principal disciples, to the 
number of twenty or thirty, seated 
themselves on the ground, and several 
of my own Mussulman servants, who 
seemed much interested in what was 


going on, thrust in their faces at the 
dooVf or ranged themselves behind me. 
After the usual mutual compliments, I 
said tJiat I had heard much good of 
him, and the good doctrine which he 
preached among the poor people of 
Guzerat, and that I greatly desired his 
acquaintance ; that 1 regretted that I 
knew Ilindoostance so imperfectly, but 
that I should be very glad, so far as 
my knowledge of the language allow ed, 
aiul by the interpretation of friends, to 
learn what he iKdieved on religious 
matters, and to tell him what I myself 
l)eneved, and tliat if he would come 
and see me at Kairali, where we should 
have more leisure, I w ould have a tent 
pitched for lilni and treat him like a 
brother. I said this liecause I was very 
earnestly desireus of getting him a 
cojiy of the Scriptures, of w hich 1 had 
none with me, in the N agree character, 
and persuading liini to read them ; and 
because 1 had some further liopes of 
inducing him to go with me to Bom- 
bay, where 1 hoped that by conciliatory 
treatment, and the conversations to 
which 1 might introduce him with the 
Church Missionary Society established 
in that neighbourhood, I might do him 
more good than I could otherwise hope 
to do. 

I saw that both he and, still more, 
bis disci]>lcs, were highly pleased by 
the invitation w hich 1 gave him ; but 
he said, in reply, that his life was one 
of very little leisure, that he had .'>000 
disciples now attending on his preach- 
ing ill the neighbouring villages, and 
nearly .'>0,000 in different parts of 
Guzerat, that a great number of these 
were to assemble together iu the course 
of next week, on occasion of his brother’s 
son coming of age to receive the Ikah- 
inini«il sts ing, but that if I staid long 
enough in the neighbourhood to allow 
him to get this engagement over, he 
would gladly come again to see me. 
“ In the mean time,” 1 said, “ have you 
any objection to communicate some part 
of your doctrine now ? ” It was evi- 
dently what he came to do, and his dis- 
ciples very visibly exulted in the op- 
portunity of his, perhaps, converting 
me. He liegan, indeed, well, professing 
to believe in one only God, the Maker 
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of all things in heaven aiid cart)i, who 
tilled all space, upheld and governed 
all things, and more particularly dwelt 
in the hearts of those who diligently 
sought him; but he alarmed me by 
calling the God whom he worshipped 
Krishna, and by saying that he came 
down to earth in ancient times, had 
been put to death by wicked men through 
magic, and that since his time many 
false revelations had been pretended, 
and many false divinities set up. This 
declaration, 1 say, alarmed me, bcciinse, 
notwitlistaiiding the traits of resem- 
blance which it bore to the liistory of 
our I.ord, traits which are in fact to be 
found ill the midst of all the unclean- 
ncss and folly in the popular legends 
respecting Krishna, I did not like the 
introduction of a name so connected 
with many obscene and monstrous fol- 
lies. I observed, therefore, that I 
always had supposed that Hindoos 
called the God and J’atlier of all, not 
Krishna, but Brihm, and I wished, 
therefore, to know whether liis God 
was Brihm, or somebody distinct from 
liim ? The name of Brihm appeared 
to cause great sensation among his dis- 
ciples, of whom some whispered with 
each other, and one or two nodded and 
smiled, as if to say, “ that is the very 
name.” The pundit also smiled and 
bowed, and Avith the air of a man who 
is giving instruction to a willing and 
promising pupil, said, “ a true word it 
is that there is only one God, avIio is 
above all and in all thing-s, aiul by 
whom all things are. Many names 
tliere may be, and have been, given to 
him who is and is the same^ but whom 
we also as well as the other Hindoos 
call Brihm. But tluTc is a spirit in 
whom God is more especially, and who 
Cometh from God, an<l is with God, and 
is likewise God, who hath made knoAvn 
to men the will of the God and Father 
of all, M liom we call Krishna and wor- 
ship as God’s image, and believe to be 
tlie same as tlie sun * Surya.’ ” 

I now thought a fair opportunity was 
given me, and said, with rather more 
fluency than I had hoped to do, “O 
pundit, it is a true saying and to be re- 
ceived of all men, that. God is every- 
where, (hat there is no otlier besides 
« 


I him ; that he dwells in the heart, and 
I prompts every good thought and word.” 
“ Ullah Acbar !” said one of the Mussul-* 
mans. “It is also true, as you have 
well said, that it is by his Word, whom 
we call his Sou, who is with the Father, 
and in whom the Father dwells, that 
the invisible God has made himself and 
his will known to mankind,” Here 
one of the Mussulmans left the room ; 
perceiving which, and being anxious 
to keep the remainder a little longer, I 
said, addressing the old Mussulman 
Sepoy who came with the thak(x>r, 
“ You, sir, know what I mean, for you 
know what Mohammed has written of 
Ji sus the son of Mary, that he Mas tlie 
Breath of God, and born of a virgin. 
But is not the breath of a man the son 
of his mouth ? is not tlie Avord of a man 
his breath, reduced to form and pro- 
duced by him ? When, therefore, we 
say that Jesus son of Mary is the Son of 
God, M e mean that he is his Word, his 
Breath, proceeding from him, and one 
Avith liini from all eternity. But we 
cannot believe,” I returned to the pun- 
dit, “ that the sun which we see in the 
sky can be either God, or that Word 
Avho is one with him, since the sun rises 
and sets, is sometimes on this side of 
the Avorld, and sometimes on that. But 
God is everyM here at once, and fills all 
things.” The pundit replied, if I un- 
derstood liiia right, that the sun is not 
God, hut even as God for brightness 
and glory. But he said that their belief 
Avas, that there had been many avatars 
of God in dilfereut lands, one to the 
Christians, another to the Mussulmans, 
another to the Hindoos in time past, 
adding something like a hint, that an 
other avatar of Krishna, or the Sun, had 
taken place in himself. I answered, 
“ () Pundit-jee ! GoaI has spoken iu 
many M'ays and at many times by pro 
phets ; but it is hard to believe that a 
single avatar might not be sufficient for 
the whole M'orld. But on this and 
many other points, we may, if it please 
God, talk hereafter.” I then asked if 
he could read tlie Persian character, 
and on his answering in the negative, 

I expressed my concern that I had. no 
copies of our Sacred Books with in 
the Nagree, but said that if he would 
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accept a volume or two, hy way of 
keeping me in his reniembi’ance, I 
would send them to him cither from 
Kairah or Rombay. I then asked him 
in what way he and liis followers wor- 
shipped God, and finding that the ques- 
tion seemed to perplex him, I made 
Abdullah read the Lord’s l^rayer in 
Hindoostiinee to show what I meant, 
and as a specimen of what we rt*peated 
daily. I found, however, that he sup- 
posed me to ask in what form they wor- 
shipped God, and he therefore unrolled 
a large picture in glaring colours, of a 
naked man with rays proceeding from 
his face like the sun, and Iw^o women 
fanning him ; the man white, the women 
black. 1 asked him how' tliat could be 
the God who filled everytliing and was 
everywhere ? He answered that it was 
not God himself, l)ut the picture or 
form in which God dwelt in his heart : 

1 told him, as well as I could (for to 
say the truth my fluency had begun to 
■ fail), what Christians and Mussulmans 
thought as to the worship of images ; 
hut did not decline receiving some 
paltry little prints of his divinity in 
various attitudes, which 1 said 1 should 
value as keepsakes. I asked about 
castes, to which he answered, that he 
did not regard the subject as of much 
importance, Imt that he wished not to 
give ofience; that people might cat 
separately or together in this world, 
but that above “ oopur,” j)oiiiting to 
heaven, those distinctions would cease, 
where we should be all “ ek ekhee juC 
(one Uke another). A little further 
conversation of no great consequence 
followed, whicli was ended by my giv- 
ing attar and pawn to the pundit, the 
two thakoors, and some of the otlier 
more distinguished disciples, w'hom he 
pointed out to me. We mutually took 
dowu each other’s names in writing. 

I again pressed him to let me see him 
once more before I left the country, 
which he promised if possible ; and we 
bade adieu with much mutual good-will, 
and a promise of jiraying for each other, 
which by God’s help I mean to keep. 
On the whole it was plain tliat his ad- 
vances towards truth had not yet been 
w great as I had been told, but it was 
also apparent that he had obuuned a 1 


I great power over a wild people, which 
he used at present to a good purpose; 
and though 1 feared to alarm him by 
beginning too rashly, 1 could not but 
earnestly desire further means and op- 
portunity of putting him in a yet better 
way llian he was now pursuing ; but I 
thought from all which I saw that it 
M oiild be to no advantage to ask him to 
accompany me to Bombay. 

Ill the evening Dr. Barnes and I 
proceetled eleven miles more in our 
palanquins to Kairah, bearers having 
been sent from that place to meet us. 
There is no regular sysU iu of dak here, 
nor (that I can learn) in any part of 
this 'presidency. Bearers, or “ ha- 
mauls,” as they call them by an Arabic 
word, are hired at the difierent large 
towns eiliier hy the trip or hy the day ; 
and if relays are required, they must be 
sent out from some of these towns on 
purpose. The expense is very great in 
comparison with the rate of travelling 
in other parts of India, My journey 
of eleven miles cost me fifteen Baroda 
rupees, or twenty-five shillings, and 
that without carrying a single article 
of clothes, or anything save my writing- 
ilesk and pistols. The night was but 
little cooler than the day liad been, and 
the road very dusty. It was moon- 
liglit, hoAvever, and I could therefore 
observe that the country was of the 
same highly cultivated, strongly en- 
closed, woody, and English character 
which wc had seen the whole way on 
this side of the Mhye, 

About ten o’clock, we reached Kairah, 
and were conducted to the bungalow of 
Mr. Goode, the clergyman, who re- 
ceived us vt^y hospitably, and had 
prepared a bed for me in an empty 
bungalow separated from his only by a 
small field. Both of Riese were very 
neat and even pretty dwellings, but 
construetetl with much less regard to 
the climate thaii is usual on the other 
side of India. Here the windows are 
generally small and without glass, so 
as neither to admit any great body of 
air when it is cool, nor to exclude the 
hot wind ; they have low ceilings too, 
and are roofed with tiles, on which the 
sun beats with great power. Nor are 
1 the verandahs so well constructed, in 
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my opinion, as those of Hindostan. 
The servants are either Parsees or 
Portuguese, and the English language 
is much more generally understood and 
spoken among them than in the northern 
and eastern provinces. From Satur- 
day the 2fdh of March to Monday the 
4th of April I remained at Kairah, 
during which time I received great 
civility and kindness fi’oni Mr. Goode 
the chaplain, Major Sale of the 4th 
light dragotnis, at this time commanding 
officer, and the other gentlemen of the 
station. On Sunday I consecrated the 
church, which is a large and solid but 
clumsy building, lately finished. On 
Wednesday I confirmed about seventy 
|)ersons, and on Friday and Sunday 
(Good Fridfiy m\d Easter Day) I 
Ijreaclied. On Saturday, before even- 
ing service, I consecrated the burial- 
ground, and in the course of that day 
visited the regimental school, the station 
library, and hospital. 

Tlie cantonment of Kairah stands 
about a mile and a half from a small 
city of the same name, with a river 
between them, crossed by a consider- 
able wooden bridge, but now in most 
places f )rdn!)le. It is extensive, and, I 
think, well laid out, with good bar- 
racks and an excellent bospital, which 
has only the defect of being built round 
a square, — a. plan which ro!»s one-half 
the range of all benefit from the breeze. 
By this form, however, it is more con- 
veniently and easily guarded ; and the 
patients are secluded from any inju- 
rious intercourse with their comrades, 
as well as from access to spirituous 
liquors. To the prevention of this lat- 
ter danger even wliile the men are in 
health, a greater, or at least, a more 
successful attention seems to be paid in 
this cantonment than in any other 
■which I have visited. No dram-shop 
is allowed within its bounds, and the 
only one which Avas tolerated, even in 
the neighbourhood, is under so good 
control, that no great degree of drunk- 
enness appeared to exist among the 
European soldiers, who are, indeed, 
some of the most respectable-looking 
and orderly men I liavc seen in India, 
and of whom, on the whole, Mr. 
Goode has according to his own state- j 
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ment, a very interesting and attentive 
congregation. 

The regimental school is in very 
. gootl order. There are, indeed, few 
children, the greater number having 
been carried off by a grievous sickness 
which prevailed amongst them last 
year. But there are about fot“ty adult 
soldici’s, who either having never 
leanicd, or forgotten their reading and 
writing, are here instructed both in 
these and in arithmetic, I examined 
these men, and was much pleased with 
the progress which they had made, and 
with the account which I received of 
their diligence. 

The station library is a very good 
room, with a small apartment adjoin- 
ing for a non-commissioned officer, 
who has the care of the books, which 
are made np from two different sources, 
the one lx*ing a lending library, con- 
taiuitig the works usually furnished by 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; the oilier a larger, more 
miscellaneous, and far more expensive 
collection, furnished by the East India 
Company, and containing, among 
others, Paley’s Natural Theology, 
Goldsmith’s "Animated Nature, Pin- 
kerton’s Geography, a good Atlas, the 
Indian histories of Onne and Wilks, 
and the novels of the author of W^a- 
verley. Tlie books publislied by the 
Christian Knowledge Society are cir- 
culated in the manner usually prac- 
tised in the lending libraries of that 
institution, and bear marks, not of ill 
usage, but of being well rea»l, and per- 
haps by' no very delicate hands. The 
Company’s books are not to be taken 
away from the room in which they are 
deixisited, a late regulation to that ef- 
fect having been yiassed by the com- 
inander-in-cliief, Sir Charles Colville. 

I regret this restriction, because I am 
convinced that, in this climate, the 
I utility of the library will be much im- 
paired by it, since men will not read 
j when they can amuse themselves in the 
open air, nor when the sun is high will 
I they, nor ought they, to walk some dis- 
tonce to a library. I can, indeed, easily 
believe that while books w'ere taken by 
the men to their quarters, some would 
he occasionally damag(;d, but it is 
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surely belter that this should happen oc- 
casionally, rather than that the reason- 
able and decent use of the books shouhl 
be impeded, and the munificence of Go- 
vernment, in a great degree, rendered 
vain. 

lJut even an occasional and restricted 
access to works such as I have de- 
scribed is doubtless a very valuable 
privilege; and, altogether, I have seen j 
no Indian station (Meerut excepted) | 
from which I have derived so much 
comfort and pleasure as from Kairali. ! 
The worst is its extreme unhealthiness ; 
besides the burning heat, under which 
all Guzerat sutFers, and in which it is 
more unfavourably circumstanced than 
any other province in India, there is 
something in the nature of the soil, 
which, like the Terrai, though not in 
so fatal a degree, all'ccts mankind, par- 
ticularly Europeans, with fever, ague, 
and the other complaints of tropical 
climates. The havoc among the Eu- 
ropean troops during the hot months, 
and, still more, during the rains, is 
dreadful ; and even my Iliiidoostauees 
and Bengalees were many of them af- 
fected in a way which reminded me 
much of the Belt of Death one was 
taken ill after another, and, though all 
recovered, all were so thoroughly 
alarmed, that I never witnessed more 
alacrity displayed by them than when 
I gave ordei’s to prepare for marching. 
Archdeacon Barnes an<l I felt nothing 
like indisposition. Here, as in the 
Terrai, the servants oscrihed their 
illness lO the badness of the water. 
The majority of the wells are certainly 
brackish, hut there is one very fine one 
of excellent quality at the military 
hospital, to which I apprehend they 
would, by using my name, have had 
free access. 1 am myself inclined to 
impute the imhealthiiiess of the station 
to the quantity of saltpetre in the soil, 
a circumstance in which tliis district 
appears to resemble lower Bengal. At 
the same time, it should seem that the 
spot on which the cantonment stands is 
peculiarly unfortunate, since Uie neigh- 
bouring city, and even the artillery 
lines, though only separated from the 
rest by a river, are reckoned much 
more healthy. 

VOL. II 


The city of Kairah is a large and 
tolerably neat town, surrounded by a 
lofty stone wall, with semicircular 
bastions, in good repair, and sufficient 
to keep off either nightly robbers, or 
parties of irregular cavalry. To sud- 
den attacks of both kinds, notwithstand- 
ing the vicinity of the cantonments, it 
would otherwise still be (as it has been 
in times past) exposed. I'lie streets 
witliin, though narrow, are clean, and 
the houses solid and lofty, with sloping 
tiled roofs, and a good deal of carving 
exhibited on the wood-work of their 
gable-ends and verandahs. Near the 
centre of the town are a large Jain 
temple and school ; the former consist- 
ing of many small apartments up and 
dowm stairs, and even underground, 
with a good deal of gaudy ornament, 
and some very beautiful carving in a 
dark wood like oak. In one of the 
upper rotnns is a piece of mechanism, 
something like those moving clock- 
work groups of kings, armies, gods, and 
goddesses which arc occasionally car- 
ried about our own country by Italians 
and Frenchmen, in which sundry di- 
vinities dance and salain, with a sort of 
musical accompaniment. These figures 
are made chiefiy of the same black 
wood which I have described. What 
they last showed us was a cellar below 
ground, ap})roached by a very narrow 
passage, and containing, on an altar of 
the usual construction, the four statues 
of sitting men, which are the most fre- 
quent and peculiar objects of Jain 
idolatry. They are of white marble, 
but had (as seems to have been the case 
with many of the images of ancient 
Greece) pieir eyes of silver, which 
gleamed in a very dismal and ghostly 
manner in tlie light of a solitary lamp 
which was burning before them, aided 
by a yet dimmer ray which penetrated 
from above through two narrow aper- 
turt*s, like flues, in the vaulting. We 
were very civilly conducted over the 
whole building by one of the junior 
priests, the senior pundit of the place 
remaining as if absorbed in heavenly 
things, immovable and silent, during 
the whole of our stay. While I was 
in the temple a good many worshippers 
entered, chiefly women, each of whom, 
I 
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first touching one of the bells which ! 
hung from the roof, bent to the ground 
before one or other of the idols, de- 
positing, in some instances, flowers, or 
sugar-candy before it. There seemed 
no reluctiuice to admit me and Mr. 
Williams, the judge and magistrate, 
who accompanied me, to any part of 
the building; but the priests drove 
hack, without any ceremony, such of 
our attendants as wislied to follow us. 

Near this temple is the Adawlut, a 
handsome building, with pillars in the 
Grecian style, having its attic story 
raised high above the town, and con- 
taining very convenient apartments for 
the judge and his family. Separated 
by a narrow street is the prison, a large 
and strong l)uilding, which was, never- 
theless, nearly forced eiglit or ten 
years ago, by a mob of Coolies who had 
determined to release one of their asso- 
ciates, wlio was in conflnement. Mr. 
Ironside, the senior judge, nearly lost 
his life on that occasion. 

During the Saturday before we left 
Kairah, one of my .servants was severelj' 
stung by a scorpion. He caught and 
killed the animal, and brouglit it to 
Dr. Smith, who, however, did not apply 
it to the Avoiind, regarding it as a 
superstitions remedy which lie has 
never known to do any good. Nothing, 
indeed, according to his experience, is 
really serviceable except patience, and 
a lotion of vinegar and water ; and the 
last rather as occupying the patient’s 
attention, than from any direct efficacy 
to relieve the pain. This is very se- 
vere, and continues six or eight hours ; 
after which it generally goes away by 
degrees. It very seldom, if ever, hap- 
pens that the injury is of more lasting 
consequences; hut, during this time. 
Dr. Smith has seen strong and courage- 
ous men crying like children, from the 
extremity of their anguish. The bite 
of the centipede he considers worse than 
that of the scorpion, and a very large 
insect of that kind was killed during 
Divine Service on Saturday, creeping 
up the shoe of one of the soldiers. 
The beginning of tlie hot weather, anil 
the first ten days of the miny season, 
are the times at which venomous ani- 
mals are most active and troublesome 
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all over India ; nor, in spite of tliese 
two cases, have I any reason to suji- 
pose that they are more uumerous in 
Guzerat than elsewhere. 

Ill dilferent parts of this province, 
particularly near the town of Kuppur- 
gunge, arc found numbers of cornelians 
and other pebbles, particularly of the 
kind called in England “ mocha stones,” 
which the shopkeepers of Cambay cut, 
polish, and set very neatly. The cor- 
nelians arc always roasted in a strong 
fire before anything is done to them ; 
nor is it known, till this has taken place, 
whether they are worth anything or 
no. The silversmiths of Cutch and 
Cattey war emboss very neatly, by. fill- 
ing the cup, watch-case, box, or other 
vessel with gum-lac, and punching it 
in, to the figure required, with a small 
chisel. Major Sale showed me a 
watch-case and small tankard, very 
prettily ornamentt'd in thi.s manner, 
with liow'ers, elephants, and difierent 
binls and animals. 

On April the 4th, Easter Monday, 
we left Kairah for Dehwaii, a village 
seven coss distant. Our road was 
through a Avell-cultivated country, with 
strong and high green hedges, a fi,ue 
sliow of hedge-row timber, and sandy 
lanes, so narrow, that on meeting a 
string of hackeries we were obliged to 
break a gap into a field, in order to let 
them pass us. We met on the way about 
fifteen or sixteen miserable, half-naked, 
and half-starved emigrants, from Cat- 
teywar, who said they had lingered 
there till most of tlieir cattle were dead, 
and they themselves and tlieir children 
nearly so; nor did they now know 
where to go to find a happier country. 

At Dehw'an we found a handsome 
pagoda, with a convent attached to it, 
emliosomed in tall trees ; and were met 
by the Maharatta manager of Pitland, 
a man of some consequence, who had 
the title of “ Baee.” 

I forgot to mention in its proper 
place that during my continuance in 
Kairah, I received a petition from 
Swaamee Narain, which, unfortunately, 
marked but too clearly the smallness of 
his advances beyond the usual limits of 
Hindooism. It was written in very 
good English, but signed by him in 
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Nagrec, and M as brought to me by two 
of tlie persons whom 1 had seen among 
his diseiples. Its purport was to re- 
quest my influence with Goveniment 
to <)l)taiu an endowment for a temple 
w'liieh he was building to Luckshmee 
Narain, the goddess of plenty, and also 
for a ho.spital and place of reception 
Avhieh he wished to institute in the 
same neighbourhood, for pilgiims and 
poor travellers. 1 tvas at some pains 
to explain to these people that 1 M'as 
only a traveller and with no authority 
in the Government, and that, as being 
a Clu'istian, I could not atUmipt any- 
thing Avhich was to encourage the wor- 
ship of images, 1 tohl them, however, 
that r would convey their petition to 
Mr. Elphinstone, so far as regarded the 
almshouse and relief of poor travellers, 
and that I would report, as I M as bound 
to do, the good account M’hicli I heard 
from all (piarters of the system of 
morals preached by ISwaaince Narain, 
and acted on by his disciples. From 
Mr. Ironside, wlio knoMS him well, 
and who speaks very favourably of 
him, I foiuid that M’hen oxi)ostulated 
M'ith on the worship of images, the 
pundit often expressed his conviction 
of their /anity, but pleaded that lie 
feared to oll'oiid the prejudices of the 
people too suddenly, and that, for igno- 
rant and carnal minds, such outward 
aids to devotioii wei’e necessary. These 
opinions are, indeed, no more than 
some Christians of the lioiiiish Cliurch 
express ; hut since I have heard tliem, 
I confess I have thought less favour- 
ably of his simjilicity and honesty of 
character, and have entertained fewer 
hfipes of being able to render him any 
spiritual service. Still, as loosening 
prejudices, his ministry jnay, l>y God’s 
mercy, be useful to his countrymen. 

The day was intensely hot, and not- 
withstanding the abundance of trees in 
Guzerat, they are never disposed in 
groves so as to furnish a Mmvenient 
shelter for a camp. Ours was in the 
middle of a ploughed field ; and though, 
during a part of the day, the breeze 
was strong enough to admit of tatties, 
the burden of the sun in the afternoon 
was more than the awnings of our 
oauvas habitations could resist, and 


fell heavy on us. We had reason to 
be thankful that there M'ere only ten 
days inoi’e before we should arrive in 
Surat. Had we taken the longer round 
by Mhow, we must have expected to 
the climate severely. 

LJ have iiad several occasions Mithin 
these few last days to observe that the 
English on this side of India call the 
Hindoos “ Gentoos,” a name which, 
though commonly used for them in Eu- 
rope, I never heard in llengal or Ilin- 
dostiin. I cannot learn that it is taken 
from any Indian dialect; and the Giize- 
jirofessors of the religion of 
Hrahma call themselves, here as else- 
where, “ llindooee.” I suspect it isk 
only a corruption of the Portugneseft 
jargon “Gentao,” a Gentile, ami nuiyy 
rank with the compound “ C'ampao” ofi 
Hengalp 

Aprit .5. — This morning Me pro- 
eeedi-d, eight ooss, to Pitlaud, where 
we found Archdeacon Harnes just ar- 
rived, he having come by drik during 
tlie night from Kairah. Pitland is a 
large toM'U, with a good stone rampart, 
and, with the district round it, belongs 
to the guicM’ar raja. I’lie environs 
arc fertile and shady, M ith noble ha- 
nyan-trees, and several large tanks, and 
there are a good many temples. The 
|x>piilation is of about fifteen thousand 
jx‘ople. 

'Phe kamdar, Koosetdi Baee, the 
same M’ho met me yesterday, again re- 
ceived me with much civility at the 
entrance of the town, and conducted 
me to the encampment. He also ex- 
pressed his liope that I M^ould let him 
show me the euviosities of his toM n in 
the cool of the evening, to which 1 as- 
sented more out of civility than from 
an expectsitioii of finding anything 
worth notice. He seemed pleased, and 
soon after sent a very plentiful dinner 
for the serv'ants hnd everybody in the 
camp, amounting, altogether, to no 
fewer than tliree hundred and fifty per- 
sons. He said that he sent this by the 
inaharaja's order, and hecaus^his M;as 
the last of his towns that I shcmld visit. 
In the evening too, when M-e prepared 
merely for a ride round the town, we 
found that we were expected to go in 
much pomp to tlie fort and see fire- 
z 2 
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works there. I was annoyed at being 
thus ensnared into a visit, but could not 
civilly draw back, and was accordingly 
received with a salute from the ram-, 
parts, and underwent the penance of 
sitting ill a sort of unfinished pavilion 
in solemn durbar a good hour, while 
some Roman candles and rockets were 
let off. The fort is large, but old, and 
ill bad repair ; its garrison seemed to 
consist of al)Out twenty or twenty-five 
Sepoys, dressed in red, with caps like 
those of the King of Oude’s troops. 
Nothing was over devised more ridicu- 
lously ugly than this head-dress, but 
the men were cleanly dressed and ac- 
coutred, and presented arms with much 
smartness. The ceremony concluded 
by his giving me and my friends some 
shawls, and my returning the compli- 
ment by a similar present, the means of 
making which hail been kindly and 
considerately supplied me by Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

An unusual number of beggars were 
assembled at this station, some of wliom, 
hoM'ever, professed to have come from 
a distance from liaving heard my 
“ name.^' Among them were two na- 
tives of Ci\bul who repeated Persian 
poetry, and a very holy yogi, his naked 
mid emaciated botly covered over with 
white powder, and an iron implement, 
like a fiesh-hook, in his hand, which is 
frequently carried by devotees in this 
part of India, but the meaning of which 
I forgot to inquire. There were divers 
miserable painted females, who also 
said that tiny came from far to offer 
their services and salutations to “ Hiiz- 
zoorf* and, lastly, there were half a 
dozen or more half-starved and more 
than half-naked figures, who Iiad clril- 
dren at their breasts and in their hand, 
and who had no other claim on my at- 
tention than the strongest of all, “ ah. 
Lord Sahib, our babies are dying of 
hunger !’^ On the whole, however, the 
number of beggars in every part of 
Giizerat has been less than 1 expected 
to find i^iu a year so unpropitious, and, 
certainly, not more, taking one day. 
with another, than any man who should 
travel slowly, and with some degree of 
state and publicity thro%h England, 
might find in its market-towns ai^ vil- 


lages. My marcli, I can easily per- 
ceive, attracts considerable notice. The 
people of the towns and villages all 
throng to the road-side, the liedges, and 
windows, to look at us, and 1 have con- 
sented to be a little longer on the road, 
and a good deal more dusted than I 
otherwise might be, rather than seem 
to underrate the marks of distinction 
which the raja lias assigned me, or to 
disappoint the townspeople of their 
show. We therefore go on in good 
order and in marching time the whole 
way, with a tawdry banner of the guic- 
war floating before us, the iiagari beating 
on our approach to a town, and C^bul 
decked out in full Oriental costume, 
with the bridle and saddle which were 
given me at Baroda. Well it is for 
these poi^r peasants that the Maharatta 
banner and kettle-drum are now to them 
no more than objects of curiosity and 
amusement. Ten years ago there were 
few parts of India where such a sight 
and sound would not have been a sign of 
flight and tears ; the villagers, instead of 
crowding to see ns, would have come 
out indeed, but with their hands clasped, 
kissing the dust, and throwing down 
before the invaders all their wives* sil- 
ver oriuiments, with bitter intreaties 
tliat the generous conqueror would con- 
descend to take all they had and do 
them no further injury ; and accounted 
themselves but too happy if those 
prayers were heard, so that their houses 
were left unburnt, and their wives and 
daughters inviolate! War is, doubtless, 
a dreadful evil everywhere, but war, 
as it is carried on in these countries, 
appears to have horrors which an Eu- 
ropean soldier can scarcely form an 
idea of. 

April C. — We proceeded almut seven- 
teen miles to Guuima, a village near 
which we were to cross the sands at the 
mouth of the Mhye, and which would 
save us almost a day’s march in our 
journey to Broach. The country, though 
still, generally speaking, well culti- 
vated, was less fertile and more woody 
and wild than that we had lately passed : 
the trees, however, were all of the same 
round-topped character, and I was con- 
tinually reminded of some of the green 
lanes round HodneL 
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We found our tents pitched on a 
small eminence, enjwing a delightful 
cool breeze, which sufficiently indicated 
the neighbourhood of an arm of the sea. 
The estuary, however, of the Mhye was 
not visible, being shut out from us by 
an intervening jungle, though, beyond 
this last, a blue and distant line of 
woods appeared, obviously showing that 
a wide valley of some kind intervened. 
As we had received our accounts of 
this place, and its perfect practicability 
for the passage of horses, carriages, and 
camels, from a gentleman high in offico 
and long experienced in this part of the 
country, we had none of us the smallest 
doubt but that the ford would be an 
easy one; and I was much surprised 
and disappointed to learn from the 
potail of the village, who came to call 
on me, that during spring-tides the 
water was deep enough, even at ebh, to 
drown a camel ; that the ferry-lwat was 
only calculated for foot-passen gel's; and 
that, hearing of our approach, he had 
sent the day before to warn us that the 
ford was impracticable, though, unfor- 
tunately, his message did not appear to 
have arrived in Pitland time enough to 
stop us. ^'he river was, he said, a coss 
and a half wide, of which, when the 
tide was out, about a third was occu- 
pied by water, and the rest was all mud 
and muscle-banks. Many Sahibs hatl 
passed that way, but, he tliought, al- 
ways in boats, and certainly not at 
spring-tide ! The nearest place where, 
in his judgment, camels could pass, 
was Ometa, nine coss to the north, and 
a very little to the south of Fusil poor, 
where we crossed the river before. 
This wa.s very provoking to us all, and 
I much regretted that I had allowed 
myself to Ik! dissuaded from a plan 
which 1 had once entei-taineil of going 
to Cambay, and getting a passage tliere, 
in some of the country boats, to Tuii- 
karia Bunder, a road near Broaeh, 
where we miglit be met by the little 
vessel which the Government had placed 
at my disposal. From Cambay, in- 
deed, we were now only a day’s march, 
but without previous notice no vessel 
could be got there; and no plan ap- 
peared practicable of gaining niy fioint, 
so far as Broach' was concerned, which 


I was to reach that city by Sunday, un- 
less we could by some means or other 
get over this formidable frith. Dr. 

I Smith kindly volunteered to go down 
in Archdeacon Barnes’s palanquin to 
reconnoitre, and have some conversa- 
tion with the ferrymen. The account 
which he brought back was sufficiently 
unfavounible, and entirely corresponded 
with that of the potail. The Iwat, 
however, he said, was a large :nnl good 
one, and two other boats might he ob- 
tained, so that he proposed that we our- 
selves and our baggage should pass 
here, and that the horses and unloaded 
camels should make a forced march by 
Ometa to join us on tlie other side. 1 1 
at once, however, occurred to me that 
the horses, at least, might with proper 
management swim over ; and Bappoor 
Maharatta on being consulted saiil 
that, unloaded, he tliought the camels 
might get through also, if they took the 
very lowest ebb, and did their work in 
the daytime; accordingly we sent to 
hire a sufficient number of carts to 
carry our goods down to the M-atcr’s 
edge, since over the slippery ooze of the 
river no loaded camel could pass, and 
a similar imiiiber were engaged to meet 
us on the other side of the channel from 
the village of Dopkah. We also sum- 
moned two small ferry-lniats from Dch- 
wan and a village between us and 
Ometa, to assist in passing ns over, and 
sent off this evening us many of our 
things as we could spare with the khilu- 
saman, a havildar, and fourteen Sepoys, 
to the water’s edge, in the hope that 
they might get over by the night’s tide, 
and leave the morning’s ebb free for 
the passage of the animals. 

The boats, however, were not ready ; 
and next morning, ^pril 7, when I 
went to the scene of action a little be- 
fore live, 1 found *the embarkation going 
on slowly, though tolerably prospe- 
rously. The breakfast things and a few 
chairs had passed over, and the carts 
were employed in conveying the tents 
and other goods slowly over 4lie deep 
ooze to the channel. The ebb was 
now pretty nearly at its lowest. From 
high-water mark, where the bank was 
steep, woodbind intersected by several 
narrow and deep ravines, was rather 
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less than a mile of wet muddy sand and 
sludge, with streams of salt water in 
diftereiit parts, about as high as a man’s 
waist. Then followed, perhaps, half a 
mile of water, where we saw the boats 
waiting for us. We got into the small- 
est boat from our hoi’ses' backs, and 
taking off their saddles, led. one to each 
side ; the saecses, wlio were with ns in 
the boat, holding the halters. Four 
horses more were in the same manner 
fastened, two on a side, to the large 
boat, which was under the care of Ab- 
dullali; and we thus proceeded pro- 
sperously, though our poor steeds were 
grievously frightened when they felt 
tlieinselves out of their depth. We 
ourselves were a little dismayed on 
finding, as we drew near the opposite 
beach, that the stream flowed close 
under its steep side, and that the ghat 
for landing was very crumbling, abrupt, 
and dillicult for every animal but man. 
It was very clear, indeed, that under 
such circiuustniicos as the present no 
horses had ever passed at this place 
before ; but ours were all unencum- 
bered, and of good courage ; and when 
let loose, witli the land in sight, scram- 
bled uj) liajipily witliout receiving any 
damage. "I’he Company’s cavalry fol- 
lowed in the same way that we had 
done, and then the Maluirattas. I had 
directed these to stay to the last, but 
there w^as no keeping them back ; and, 
as the tide by this time was flowing 
again, the camels were obliged to wait 
till the afternoon, when they also passed, 
though \Yitli some dilliculty, yet safely. 

Tiu? village of Dopkah, where we re- 
mained for ilie day, is about two miles 
from the shore, the inter\"al being wild 
aiul jungly, and I had here again occa- 
sion to observe, what had struck me re- 
jK^atedlv before, that not only palms of 
every kind are rare in Guzerat, but 
tliat bamboos are never seen either in 
jungles or enUivated grounds. What 
peculiarity it is of soil or of climate, 
which deprives this district of two of 
the most, useful and ornameiitiil plants 
which India produces, I cannot guess. 

Dopkah is a small village, prettily 
sitJiated, belonging to Ae maharaja. 
It is completely out of usually fre- 
■ouented road, and I had the mortifica- 


tion of finding that our coming with so 
numerous a party occasioned not only 
surprise, but alarm and distress ; tlie 
potiiil shed many tears, anticipating a 
complete destruction to his remaining 
stock of hay, a loss wliich no pecuniary 
payment could, in such a year as this, 
make up to him. I pitied him and his 
villagers heartily, and gave dirc'ctions 
that all the neighbouring hamlets should 
be laid under contribution, so that each 
would only have to furnish a little, and 
none need be (juite stripped. Bappoo 
Mabaratta offered to pay all demands 
for boats, luickeries, coolies, &c. ; but 
having some doubts bow far tbe pea- 
sants were safe in his Itands, T said that 
I wished to si'ctliem all myself. I bad, 
in consequence, assembled before my 
tent a most wild and extraordinary 
group of four village potails, twenty- 
four boatmen, twenty-seven carters, and 
fifty co(.)lies, who were so well plea set! 
at receiving anything, that when I had 
distributcnl among thorn the. payments to 
which I thought tliem fully entitled, 
they actually testified tlieir content by 
acclamation. It was, indeed, an ex- 
pensive day’s work, but did not, after 
all, amount to moi’e than about thirty- 
seven rupees; a sum which, in Eng- 
land, would be thought little enough 
for the trajet of such a parly as ours 
over such a frith. 

The potails of Guzerat are very in- 
ferior in drt'ss, maimers, and general 
apjKniraiicc to the zemindars of Hiii- 
dostan. Their manner, however, though 
less polished, is more independent; and 
here, as in Central India, instead of 
standing with joined hands in the pre- 
sence of a superior, tlnjy immediately 
sit down, even if they do not advance 
to embrace him. Almost all of them, 
as well as their ryots, and indeed all 
the inhabitants of the country, are 
armed, some with bows and arrows, 
and all, or nearly all, with sabres. 
Their dress is generally ragged and 
dirty, and they seem to pay less atten- 
tion to pci’soual cleanliness than any 
Hindoos whom I have met with. Some 
of the peasants who were assembled 
were tall stout nnyi, hut tbe average 
were considerably under the middle 
size. 
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The day was hot, and we had, un- 
fortunately, neither shade nor breeze. 

I left two Sepoys at this villa|re sick, 
with one convalescent to take care of 
them. The distance from hence to 
Baroda is only about eighteen miles, 
and I thought it most humane to take 
them no further from their homes, 
since Dr. Smith hoped that, with the 
help of a single day’s rest, they would 
l)e well aide to return thither. The 
convalescent man was very unwilling 
to leave our party, but it was necessary 
to be positive with him. 

Some complaints were brought Ity 
the country people against the Sei>OYs, 
for bullying an.d maltreating them; 
and I w as compelled to send a sharp 
reprimand to the jemautdar for not 
keeping bis men in more order. I do 
not remember any complaints of the I 
sort occurring against the Hiiidoo- 
stanee Sepoys, during the whole course 
of my journey ; but 1 am not sure whe- 
tlier tlu^y are really betti*r behaved, or 
whether these Guzeruttec peasants may 
be more cpiick in resenting, and less 
patient under injuries, than our sub- 
jects in the nortlieni provinces. 1 own 
that I suspect the former to be the 
case ; yet in exterior, smartness of 
drill, and obedience to 0 ( 11001 * 8 , nothing 
can exceed the little Bombay Sepoy. 
They are, however, evidently a more 
lively and thoughtless, and 1 think a 
more irascible and less sober race than 
tlieir Hindoo stance brethren; and such 
men, with arms in their hands, are apt 
to be rush and [Miremptory. 

April g. — We eontimied our journey 
to a village called Sakra, on the banks 
of, the same small river (the Dhandur) 
which flows by Baroda. The distance 
was about fourteen miles, the greater 
part of whieh was over a black soil, 
with many deep cracks, chieliy culti- 
vated ill cotton, and, apparently, of in- 
ferior fertility to the re<l sandy soil 
wdiicli we had found everywhere north- 
west of the Mhye. At Sakra w e met a 
large party of poor Catteywar emi- 
grants, w ho had formed themselves, (as 
thejjr said) out of pure want, into a 
S'^iciety of religious beggai’s and jug- 
glers, wdth the usual equipment of 
l^ads, peacocks’ feathers, tamo suakes, 


no 


and music. I oliserved to some of them 
that they w*ere strong, able-bodied men, 
and might work ; to which they an- 
swered, “ How can we w ork when God 
gives no rain I asked Avliither they 
w'cre going, and a poor woman replied 
“a begging.” They were very thank- 
ful for a trilling charity w hieli I gave 
to their chief, whom they called their 
“ Khaleefii’* (caliph), a title which 1 
had not heard beibre in India. Heve, 
however, it is one of many circum- 
stances wliich mai’k our approach to 
the Arabian Gulf. The price of flour 
at jirosent was about three anas the seer, 
or three hall-pence per pound Knglish, 
wiiieh even in Kngland W'oukl lie 
thought a grievous rate — how much 
more in a land wJiere there is so little 
money stirring, iind where the prices of 
labour are so much lower than in Kng- 
land ! 

April 9. -We went thirteen miles 
more to a village called Tekaria, where 
we re-entered the Gompany’s territory. 
The country still, and, indeed, all the 
way to Broach, was chiefly cultivated 
with cotton, the roads very bad, and 
worn into deep ruts, the trees less tall, 
spj’eadiiig, and minierous than we had 
been accustomed to see. 

Mr. Boyd, the collector of Broach, 
khidly sent two revenue officers, a tus- 
sildar, and an inferior functionary, with 
some suwarrs to act as guides, and to 
procure us the usual supplies. The 
tussiklar and his assistant were old 
men of the Mahoinmedaii sect of Boras, 
and, wbether justly so or no, seemed 
regiirded as usurers aud oppressors by 
the people under their care. The Boras 
in general are unpopular, and held in 
the same estimatioii for i)arsinK>iiy that 
the Jews are in Kngland. Abdullah 
said, translating the expressions of 
s<»me of the conmion people eoiicerniiig 
tlieni, that they were “ an abominable 
nation.” 

April 10. — Thi^‘ clay w*e reached 
Broach, a large . inous city cm the 
northeni bank of the Nerbndda. We 
were hospitably entertained in the 
house of Mr. Gorsellis, the commercial 
agent. His dwelling, as usual in this 
presidcncjl is in the middle of the 
town, but on an elevated terrace within 
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the ramparts of the old fort, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the river, 
whicii is a noble sheet of water of, I 
should guess, two miles across even at 
ebb tide. It is very shallow, however, 
except at flood, and even then admits 
no vessels beyond the bar at Tunkaria 
Biinde larger than a moderate-sized 
lighter. TJie boats which navigate it 
are rigged with large lateen sails, in- 
stead of square or lug, another pecu- 
liarity in which the habits of this side 
of India approach those of the Levant 
and the Arabian Sea, rather than those 
of Bengal. Broach, by the help of 
these boats, drives on a consitlerable 
trade in cotton, whicli it sends dowm to 
Bombay. It is now, however, a poor 
and dilapidated place, and also reckoned 
very hot and unwholesome. For its 
Jieat I can answer, though Mr, Cor- 
sellis, having been a good deal in Cal- 
cutta witli Lord Wellesley, keeps his 
house far cooler than is usually done 
on this side of India; and it is, I under- 
stand, remarked in Malwah, though I 
cannot give any probable reason for the 
difference, that the black soil, such as 
we have lately been traversing, is 
more unhealthy than the redder kinds. 
Broach lias a small but iicat room 
within the enclosure of the judges’ 
cutoherry, fitted up and furnished as a 
church, in which 1 preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament to about twelve 
persons. The whole congregation con- 
sisted of about tw enty. Mr, Jefleries, 
the chaplain of Surat, comes over hither 
once a montli, and was now Mr. Cor- 
sellis’s guest. 

We dined early, and in the afternoon 
enjoyed, though almost forty miles from 
the open sea, a fine south-west sea- 
breeze, which came up Avith the flood- 
tide, and cooled the air very pleasantly. 
This seems one of the few favourable 
circumstances ju the climate of the 
place, and even this is not alw'ays to be 
counted on. In fact, by all which I 
liad as yet learned of the climate of tJie 
Bombay Presidency, and by all which 
I had seen of the pale complexions and 
premature signs of old a^e which dis- 
tingitish the civil and military servants 
of the Company in Guzcj'at from those 
in the upper provinces of Bengal, and 


I even in Calcutta itself, I w'as led to 
conclude that, though Bombay itself 
' migJit enjoy, as they all assured me it 
, did, ail ngreeable temperature during 
many months in the year, there W'as no 
part of India so generally unfriendly to 
European health as Guzerat and, with 
the single exception of Poonali, the 
other continental dependencies of this 
presidency. Nor do its inhabitants 
seem to take advantage, as they might 
do, of the few alleviations and remedies 
of heat which are recurred to by the 
English on the other side of India ; 1 
have seen stiveral houses without pun- 
kahs. Their tatties are ill-made and 
ill-managed ; their roofs, instead of 
pucka or thatch, are composed of thin 
and ill-made tiles, which are scarcely 
any defence against the sun. The Eu- 
ropean comforts and luxuries which 
their shops supply are said to be both 
dearer and worse than those of Cal- 
cutta; and tliough they all complain, 
with apparent reason, of the high price 
and inferior quality of provisions and 
labour, they are unacquainted with the 
comfortable and economical arrange- 
ments which enable the military officers 
of the different stations of the Bengal 
establishment to keep flocks, slaughter 
bullocks, and import wine, &c., in com- 
mon. 

At Broach is one of tliose remarkable 
institutions which have made a good 
deal of noise in Europe as instances of 
Hindoo benevolence to inferior animals. 

I mean hospitals for sick and infinn 
beasts, birds, and insects. 1 was not 
able to visit it ; but Mr. Corsellis de- 
scribed it as a very dirty and neglected 
place, which, though it has considerable 
endowments in laud, only serves to en- 
rich the Brahmins who manage it. 
They have really animals of several 
different kinds there, not only those 
which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as monkeys, peacocks, &c., 
but horses, dogs, and Ciits; and they 
have also, in little boxes, an assortment 
of lice and fleas. It is not true, liow- 
ever, that they feed those peiisionei*s on 
the flesh of beggars hired for the pur- 
pose. The Brahmins say that insects, 
as w ell as the other inmates of their in- 
firmary, are fed witli vegetables only. 
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siicli as rice, &c. How the insects 
thrive I did not hear,* but the old 
hoi'ses and dogs, nay, tlie peacocks and 
apes, are allowed to starve, and the only 
creatures said to be in any toleralile 
plight are some milch cows, which 
may be kept from otlier motives than 
charity. 

Another curiosity in this neighbour- 
hood is the cidcbrated bur or banyan- 
tree, called Kuvecr Bur, from a saint 
who is said to have plante<l it It 
stands on, and entirely covers an island 
of the Ncrbudda, about twelve miles 
above Broach. Of this tree, which has 
been renowned ever since the first com- 
ing of the Portuguese to India, which 
is celebrated by our early voyagers and 
by Milton, ami which, the natives tell 
us, boastetl a shade suiliciently broad to 
shelter Um thousand horse, a considcr- 
irble part has been washed away with 
the soil on which it stood, within these* 
few years, by the freshes of the river ; 
but enough remains, as I was assured, 
to make it one of the noblest gr6ves in 
the world, and well worthy of all the 
admiration which it has received. This 
I would gladly have seen ; but I had 
too many motives to urge me on to 
Bombay to allow of my sacrilicing, as 
1 apprehended I must have done, two 
days for the purpose of going and re- 
turning. Had 1 known all the difficul- 
ties of the usual ferry at Broach, 1 
should have been tempted to march my 
camp round by a ford near this famous 
tree ; but this, like most other matters 
respecting Indian travelling, I had to 
learn by experience. 

April 11, — This day we crossed the 
Nerbudda, a task attended w ith consi- 
derable expense, and great delay and 
difficulty, but, happily, without harm 
man or beast. 'I'here was only one 
horse-boat properly provided with a 
platform, and that of small dimensions, 
only fit to carry four horses at most, 
while the going and returning took up 
at least an hour. The ciunels were, 
therefore, to be packed in tljc common 
boats used on the river, which were in- 
deed large and stout enough, but such 
as they were very unwilling to enter, 
and were forced in with great labour 
and difficulty, as well as much beating 


and violence to the poor animals ; we 
got over, however, soon after dark in 
the evening, and slept at a small village 
named Oklaisir, about four miles and 
a half from the southern bank. We 
crossed over, ourselves, in a stout boat, 
called here a bundur boat, I suppose 
from “buudur,’^ a harhrnir, with two 
masts and two lateen sails, which was 
lent us by our kind host, Mr. Cor- 
sellis. 

April 12. — We rode to Kim Chow- 
kee, about sixteen miles, through a 
wilder country than we had lately seen, 
with a good deal of jungle and some 
herds of deer; at Kim Chowkee is a 
large serai, called here “ Durrum- 
sallah,” which is kept in good repair, 
having a picket of Sepoys to protect 
passengers fiom robbers; and, m one 
angle of the building, a roomy but hot 
and ill-contrived bungalow for Kuro- 
pean travellers. We found here (that 
is ill the lower corridors and verandahs 
of the building) a considerable crow d 
of Bora inhabitants of Surat, who had 
come out thus far to meet the moullah 
of tiieir sect, whose usual residence is 
in the city, but who had now been on a 
spiritual journey into Malwah, where 
he had narrow ly escaped death in the 
quarrel betw'een his sect and the Patans 
at Mundissore. The Patans, indeed, 
had declared, in revenge for the death 
of their own preacher, whose slaughter 
I have already mentioned, that the 
moullah should never return to Surat 
alive, and the news of his near approach, 
and of his being on the safe side of the 
Nerbudda, had called out an enthusiasm 
in his people, such as the sober and 
money-making Boras seem to be not 
often susceptible of. 

The men whom we met here to-day 
w'cre grave, wealthy-looking burghers, 
travelling in covered carts, drawn, each 
of them, by two of the large and hand- 
some Guzeriittee oxe' , and ornamented 
and equipped in a' tyle which made 
them by no means inconvenient or 
inelegant vehicles. One which was 
destined to receive the moullah on his 
arrival was a sort of miniature coach 
or palanquin can*iage shaped like a 
coach, with Venetian blinds, and very 
i handsomely painted dark green. The 
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oxen had all bells round their necks, 
and the harness of many was plated 
with massive silver ornaments. The 
moullah did not arrive so soon as he 
was expected, otherwise the serai would 
have oftered tlie spectacle of a curious 
mixture of creeds ; as it was, we had 
Mussulmans of thn'e different sects 
(Omar, Ali, and Ilussun), Hindoos of 
almost every caste from Brahmins to 
sweepers, divers worshippers of fire, 
several Portu;;uese liomaii Catholics, 
an Eiiglisli Bishop and Archdeacon 
with one lay-member of their sect, a 
Scottish Presbyterian, and two {ioor 
Greeks from Trebizond, who were on 
a lagging jourjiey to redeem their 
families from slavery. The whole 
immljer of lodgers in and about the 
serai, probably, did not fall short of 
five hundred persons. What an admir- 
able scene for Eastern romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! 

April i;3. — From Kim Chowkoc to 
the river Taptee is almost fourteen 
miles, through a country still wild, 
and ill-cultivated, though, apparently, 
not unfruitful. This district is one of 
those recently acquired by tlie Com- 
pany from tlie ruins of the Peishwali’s 
empire ; and it struck me that its ne- 
glected state w'as indicative of inter- 
nal inisgovernment ; hut I afterwards 
learned, that this apparent desolation 
does not extend far from the road-side, 
and that, in point of fact, the collector- 
sliip is a veiy productive one. Tin* 
banks of the Taptee are prettily edged 
with gardens, and here, at length, the 
eoeo-ijut tree re-appeared, Tlie tide 
was out, and we ])assed the stream by 
fording; on the other hank we were 
met l)y Mr. Pomer, the senior judge of 
tJie Adawliit, a very clever and agree- 
able man, wdio had kindly asked us to 
his house, and liad now' brought car- 
riages to meet us. 

From tlie river-side to the gates of 
Surat are four miles and a half, through 
gardens and a deep sandy lane; thence 
we drove tlirough the city, nearly two | 
miles, to Mr. Komer’s house, where we : 
found spacious, but very hot, apartments i 
provided for us. Surat, or as the na- i 
fives pronounce it, Soorut (beauty), is 
a very large and ugly city, with nar- 


row winding streets, and high houses 
of timber-frames filled up with bricks, 
the upper stories projecting over each 
other. The wall is entire and in good 
repair, with semicircular bastions and 
battlements like those of the Kremlin. 
Its destruction, or abandonment to ruin, 
has been more than once talked of; but 
the feeling of security which the natives 
derive from such a rampart, and the 
superior facilities wliich it aftbrds to 
the maintenance of a good police, and 
the collection of the town duties, have, 
with good reason, preponderated in fa- 
vour of supporting it. The circuit of 
the city is about six miles in a semi- 
circle, of which the river Taptee or 
Tapee forms the chord ; near the centre 
of this chord, and washed by the river, 
stands a small castle, with round bas- 
tions, glacis, and covered way, in w hich 
a few Sepoys and European artillery- 
men are sUitioned, and which is distin- 
gni.shed by the singularity of two flag- 
staves, on one of which is displayed an 
union-jack, on tlie other a plain red 
flag, the ancient ensign of the Em- 
perors of Delhi. This arrangement 
was ad()j)ted, I believe, in courtesy, at 
the time when the East India Com- 
pany conqmu'ed the fort from tlie Na- 
Wfib of Surat, and lias never since been 
discontinued, though the naw'fib, like 
the emperor himself, is now only a 
pensioner on the bounty or justice of 
the Govoniinent. In the neighbour- 
hood of this fort are most of the Eng- 
lish houses, of a good size, and sur- 
rouiidi’d by extensive compounds, but 
not well contrived to resist heat, and 
arranged with a strange neglect both of 
tatties and punkahs. W ithout the w'alls 
are a French factory, containing some 
handsome and convenient buildings, 
but now quite des(*rted by tln-ir proper 
ownei’s, and occupied by ilillerent Eng- 
lish officers who pay a rent to soiuo 
country-born people, who pi’ctend to 
have an interest in tliem, and a Dutch 
factory, also empty, the chief of w'hich 
is only w'aiting the orders of his Go- 
vemmeiit to surrender this, like the 
other Dutch settlements, to the English. 
The French factory had been restored 
to that nation at the peace, and a gover- 
nor and several officers came to take 
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possession. The diseases, liowever, of 
the climate attacked them with unusual 
severity. The governor died, and his 
suite was so thinned that the few sur- 
vivors returned to the Isle of llourbon; 
wlience nobody has been sent to supply 
their place. 

7’]ie trade of Surat, indeed, is now 
of very trifling cousequei ice, consisting 
of little but raw cotton, which is 
shipped in boats for llombay. All the 
nianufactured goods of the country are 
undersold by the English, except kin- 
cob and shawls, for which there is very 
little demand; a dismal decay has 
conserpiently taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of the native merchants ; 
and an instance fell under my know- 
ledge ill which an ancient IMussidman 
family, formerly of great wealth and 
magnificence, were attempting to dis- 
pose of their library, a very valuable 
one, for snbsisteTice, Tliere is a small 
congregation of Armenians in a state of 
decay and general poverty; but the 
most thriving people are the Boras 
(who drive a trade all through this 

f iart of India as bunyaiis and moiiey- 
lmmU rs) and the Farsees. These last 
are proprietors of half the lumses in 
Surat, and seem to thrive where nobody 
else but the Boras can glean even a 
scanty maintenance. The boats which 
lie in Surat river are of thirty or forty 
tons, half-dei'keJ, with tvvo masts and 
two very large lateen sails; vessels of 
greater draught must lie about fifteen 
miles olf, below the bar, at the mouth 
of the Taptt‘e, hut, except the ketches 
in the Company’s service, few largin* 
vessels ever come here. The English 
society is iiiinsiially nnmeroiis and 
agreealile, as this city is the station not 
only of a considerable military force, 
but of a collector, a hoard of custom, a 
circuit court, and the Sndder Adawlut 
for the whole Presidency of Bombay, 
which, for the greater conveniency of 
the people, and on account of its central 
situation, Mr. Elphinstone has wisely 
removed hither. There is a very neat 
and convenient church, which I con- 
secrated on Sunday, April 17th, as well 
as an extensive andLpicturesque burial- 
ground, full of large bid. ruinous tombs 
of the former servants of the Company ; 


most of these are from one hundred and 
tw'euty to one hundred and eighty years 
old, and in the Mussulman style of 
architecture, with large apartments sur- 
mounted by vaults, and containing 
within two or three tombs, exactly 
like those of the Mahommedaiis, except 
that the bodies lie east and west, in- 
stead of north and south. The largest 
of these buildings is that in memory of 
Sir (loorge Oxendt*]], one of the earliest 
governors of British India, at the time 
when British India comprised little 
more than the factory at this place, and 
the then almost desolate Islarulof Bom- 
bay. He could hardly at that time 
have even dreamed liow great a terri- 
tory his countrymen wt)uld possess in 
India; yet I must say that the size 
and solidity of his sepulclire is not un- 
worthy that of one of the first founders 
of an empire. 

T neitlier saw nor could hear of any 
distinguished Mussulman or Hindoo 
building in Surat. The nawiih’s resi- 
dence is modern, hut not particularly 
handsome ; he has no territory, hut a 
pension of a lac and a half per amiiim. 
lie sent me some civil messages, hut 
did not call. He is said to be a young 
man, much adilieti'd to low company, 
and who shuts himself up even from 
the most respectable families of his own 
sect. I received civil messages and 
otfers of visits from the Bora moullah, 
the Mogul cazi, and other learned 
Mussulmans, but excused myself, being 
in fact fully oceupi:.Hl, and a good deal 
oppr(*ssed by the heat, which almost 
equalled that in Kairali, and exceeded 
anything which I had felt in other 
parts of the country. On the whole, 
Surat, except in its society, w Inch is no- 
where excelled in British India, aj)pears 
to me an uninteresting and unpleasant 
city, and, in beauty of situation, in- 
ferior even to Broach. 

The Education Society of Bombay 
have a school here, where a eonsider- 
ahle mimhcr of Parsee, Mussulman, 
and Hindoo hoys are instructed in 
writing, reading, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish. They I'ead the Scriptures, as a 
text-book, without objection, and tlieir 
progress seemed highly creditable. 
Some of the boys v^rcre of good families. 
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The sclioolmaster is an old soklier, but 
the chief conductor of the scJiool is Mr. 
Jefferies the chaplain. 

April 17. — We left Surat in a large 
lateen-sailed boat with twelve rowers, 
for the mouth of the Taptee, where the 
Vigilant, Conipan3'^’s ketch, was wait- 
ing to receive us. The bar at the 
mouth of the river is broad, and some- 
times said to be formidable to boats. 
When we passed there was a consider- 
able swell, but the surf by no means 
high or dangerous. The Vigilant we 
found a vessel of about sixty tons, very 
neat and clean, with a good cuddy, and 
two small cabins partitioned from it ; 
she carried six little carrouades, and 
had a crew of twenty men ; twelve 
Sepoys, who form a part of its establish- 
ment, had been removed, to make room 
for us, on board the two couiitiy-boats 
which received our luggjige and horses. 
The serangwas a Mussulman, a decent 
and intelligent man, and the crew, 
though not very nimble or alert in their 
movements, were, to all appearance, 
steady, and tolerably acquainted with 
their business. In other respects the 
bark was a bad one; a heavy sailer, 
rolling and pitching severely, and a 
bad sea-boat, having the scuppers of her j 
deck so low in the water, that on shipping 
a sea, the crew had no resource but 
baling. The wind, which had been for 
some time unfavourable, blew almost a 
gale from the S.W., and we remained 
at anchor the whole of the day, tossing 
and pitching very uncomfortably. 

Early next morning we dropped 
down with the tide for a few miles; 
and, the wind drawing round a little 
ino're to the north as the suii rose, we 
made a pretty good run to the parallel 


( of Damaun, a Portuguese settlement, al 
the foot of some high hills, and thence 
to within sight of the yet higher range 
of “ St. John.” We ran on through 
the night. 

At breakfast on Wednesday the 1 9th, 
we passed the mountains of Bassein, 
exhibiting, besides some meaner eleva- 
tions, one very high hill of a table 
form, and another not <iuitc so elevated, 
rising in a conical peak. Thence we 
coasted the islands of Salsette and Bom- 
bay, lH)th rocky, and in some parts con- 
siderably elevated, but with the high 
mountains of the Concan seen rising 
behind both. Though at a consider- 
able distance from the shore, we passed 
a vast number of bamboos, planted as 
fishing-stakes, and a fleet of boats, 
which, like all others whicli I have 
seen on this coast, had large lateen- 
sails. They were extremely pic- 
turesque; and though, apparently, not 
very manageable, made their way fast 
through the water: they could not 
tock, but wore with great celerity and 
accuracy ; and, though their gunwales 
were often scarcely above the water, 
impresse<l me with the idea of their 
being good sea-boats, and gootl sailers. 
Their style of rigging differs from that 
of the Mediterranean, in that they have 
seldom more than two masts, of which 
the hinder is much the smallest. They 
have also a bowsprit, and their sails, 
instead of being a right-angled triangle, 
have the foremost angle cut off, so as 
to bring them nearer the principle of a 
lug-sail. Tlicy are very white, being, 
I believe, made of cotton. As the siin 
set wc saw the Bombay lighthouse, 
and, about midnight, anchored in the 
mouth of the harbour. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


BOMBAY. 

Island of Klephanta — Salsetto — Gorabiinder — Hassein — Cavo Temple of Kennery — I’areil — 
Oran Outang — Journey to I’oonah — Ghats — Cave at Carlee — Pooiiah — Conquest and 
tiovernment of the Devkan — Consecration of the Church at Tannali — Mr. Elpliinstone — 
Description of the Island of Bombay — Departure. 


Apkil 21). — My dear wife and elder 
girl arrived at llombay after a tedious 
and distressing voyage, both from 
weather and sickness. As the journal 
kept by the former gives a just idea 
of the principal things which we saw 
in llonihay and its neighbourhood, I 
shall merely make a few observations 
on some of the more striking objects 
and occurrences. 

On the 28th was my visitation (a 
confirmation of about one hundred and 
twenty children had oeeurred a few 
days before), attended by the arch- 
deacon (lir. IJarnes), six chaplains, and 
one missionary, being all within a rea- 
sonable distance of Boml)ay. 

On May .'ith the foundation of a free 
school, on the same plan w ith that of 
Ca’.cutta, was laid. The ceremony was 
numerously attended, and the institu- 
tion, which has lx*en for some time in 
activity, thougii in a hired and incon- 
venient building, appears very flourish- 
ing, and likely to be productive of great 
giK>d. The plan and elevation of the 
intended schools, by Lieutenant Jervis 
of the Engineers, I think a very elegant 
and judicious one. 

On the 8th we went to see Elephanta, 
of which my wife has given an account 
in her journal,* and of which a more 


• The piincipal cave Is of considerable ex- 
tent, excavated out of the solid rock, and the 
roof supported by pillars, now in a stjite of 
decay, carved out in the samu mdrfner, and 
handsomely ornamented. Tlje oifferentshrincs 
which contain the emblems of Hindoo worship 
are placed on either side, ai^d, generally, their 
entrances are guarded by. colossal bas-relief 
hgurea, whilst on tt^walls are 'sculptered' 


regular description is needless after all 
which Mr. KrsUine siiul others have 
written on it. 1 will only observe that 
the Island of Elephanta, or Shaporee, 
is larger and more beautiful than I 
expected, containing, T should suppose, 
upw'ards of a thousand acres, a good 
deal of which is in tilhage, with a 
hamlet of tolerable size, but the major 
part is very iM'autifiil wood and rock, 
being a double-pointed hill, rising from 
the sea to some height. The stone 
elephant, from which tlie usual Portu- 
guese name of tlie island is derived, 
stands in a field about a quarter of a 
mile to the right of the usual landing- 
place. It is about three times as big 
as life, rudely sculptured, and very 
much dilapidated by the weather. The 
animal on its back, which Mr. Erskine 
sup[)osed to be a tiger, has no longer 
any distinguishable shape. From the 
landing-place, a steep and narrow path, 
but practicable for palanquins, leads up 

figures of Siva and his wife Parvat i, tlje fojiner 
in one compartment with a ch.'fijlet of skulls 
round his neck, and witli eight hands, bearing 
his usual attriliutes of the Cobra de Capello, 
also of colossal sixe. and some of tlie avatars of 
Vishnu, and other mythological fables of their 
religion. Even now, the whole is sadly defaced« 
and thoagli an liuropean ’sergeant luus been 
for some years appointed U» prestirve it from 
injury by man, the cliniate does its work of 
devastation slowly but surely, and it appears 
probable that at no very distant perio<f little 
will.. remain to show what this temple had 
been in the days of its glory. The view from 
tliS^mqnth ofi 'the cavern is very beautiful. 
Alt^ou^-ftye wiBre outdaring the hottest hours 
of the day,'^ one of the worst months, we 
never were mlieh oppressed by the heat. In 
Bencal sucli an excursion could not have been 
conmmplatcd.— Jfact/rom Editor'i JvumaL 
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the hill, windiiig prettily through woods 
and on the hanks of precipices, so as 
very much to remind me of Ilawk- 
stone. About half a mile up is the 
first cave, which is a sort of portico 
supported by two pillars and two 
pilastei's, and seeming as if intended 
for the entrance to a rock temple which 
has not been proceeded in. A quarter 
of a mile further, and two-thirds of the 
ascent up the liigher of tlie two liills, 
is the great cavern, in a magnificent 
situation, and deserving all the praise 
which has been lavished on it. For 
its details 1 again refer to Mr. Erskinc, 
merely noticing that, though my ex- 
pectations were highly raised, the reality 
much exceeded tliein, ami that both the 
dimensions, the proportions, and the 
sculpture, seemed to me to be of a more 
noble character, and a more elegant 
execution tJian I had been led to sup- 
pose. Even the statues are executed 
with great spirit, and are some of them 
of no common beauty, considering their 
dilapidated condition and the coarse- 
ness of their material. 

At the upper end of the principal 
cave, which is in the form of a cross, 
and exceedingly resembles the i)lan of 
an ancient basilica, is an enormous 
bust with three faces, reaching from 
the pavement to the ceiling of the 
temple. It htis generally been sup- 
posed, and is so even by Mr. Erskine, 
a representation of the Triinurti, or 
Hindoo trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. But more recent discoveries 
have ascertained that Si\a himself, to 
whose worship and adventures most of 
the other ornaments of the cave refer, 
is sometiir^s represented with three 
faces, so that the temple is evidently 
one to the popular deity of the modern 
Hindoos alone. Nor could I help re- 
marking, that the style of oriiaiiieiit, 
and projtortions of the pillars, the dress 
of the figures, and all the other cir- 
cumstances of the place, are such as 
may be seen at this day in every temple 
of Central India, and among all those 
Indian nations where the fashions of 
the Mussulmans have made but little 
progress. Those travellers wlio fancied 
the contrary had seen little of India 
but Bombay. From these circum- 


stances, then, nothing can be learned 
as to the antiejuity of this wonderful 
cavern, and I am myself disposed, for 
.several reasons, to think that this is not 
very remote. 

The rock out of which the temple is 
carved is by no means calculated to 
resist, for any great length of time, the 
ravages of the wTathcr. It evidently 
suflers much from the annual rains ; a 
great number of the pillars (nearly 
one-third of the whole) have been un- 
dermined by the accumulation of Avater 
in the cavern, and the capitals of some, 
and part of tlu; shafts of others, ri rnaiii 
siLspended from the tops like huge sta- 
lactites, the bases having completely 
mouldered away. These ravages are 
said to have greatly iiicreasi'd in the 
memory of persons now resident in 
Bombay, though for many years back 
the cave has been protected from wan- 
ton depredation, and though Uie sculp- 
tures, rather than the pillars, AvouJd 
probably have siitfered from tliat vul- 
g“ar love of knicklmacks and speci- 
mens which prevails among the Eng- 
lish more than most nations of the 
world. 

A similar rapidity of decomposition 
has occiiiTed in the elephant already 
spoken of, which, when Niebuhr saw it, 
Avas, by his account, far more perfect than 
it noAv is. But if thirty or forty years 
Ciin have produced such changes in 
tins celebrated temple, it is hardly rea- 
sonable to suppose that any part of it is 
so old as is sometimes apprehended. It 
has iKion urged, as a ground for this 
apprehension, that the Iliiuloos of the 
present day pay no reverence to this 
temple or its images. This is not alto- 
gether true, since 1 myself noticed very 
recent marks of red paint on one of 
the lingams, and flowers are noto- 
riously ollered np here by the people 
of the island. It is, however, certainly 
not a famous place among the Hindoos. 
No pilgrims come hither from a dis- 
tance, nor are there any Brahmins 
stationary tit the shrine. But this 
proves nothing as to its antiquity, inas- 
much as the celebrity of a place of 
worship, with them, depends on many 
circumstances quite distinct from the 
size and majesty of the building. Its 
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founder may have died before he had 
completed his work, in which case 
nobody would go on with it. He may 
have failed in conciliating the Brali- 
niins; or, supposing it once to have 
been a place of eminence, which is a 
mere gratuitous assumption, since we 
have neither inscription, history, nor 
legend to guide us,— it is impossible to 
say when or how it may have been de- 
secrated, whether by the first Mussul- 
man invaders, or by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. From the sup- 
posed neglect of tlic natives, therefore, 
nothing can be concluded, inasmuch 
as, from the exact similarity of mytho- 
logy between these sculptures and the 
idols of the present day, it is plain 
that this neglect does not arise from 
any change of customs. It has been 
urged tliat the size and majesty of the 
excavation compel us to suppose tliat 
it must have been made by some pow'- 
erful Hindoo sovereign, and, conse- 
(jueiitly, before the first Mussulman in- 
vasion. This would be no very appalling 
antiquity ; but even for this there is no 
certain ground. The expense and la- 
bour of the undertaking are really 
by no means so enormous as might be 
fancied. I’he whole aivern is a mere 
trifle in point of extent, when com- 
pared with the great salt-mine at 
Northwieh; and there are now, and 
always have been, rajas, and wealthy 
n:erc bants in India, who, thougli not 
enjoying the rank of independent sove- 
reigns, are not unequal to the task of 
hewing a huge stone quarry into a ca- 
thedral. On the whole, in the perfect 
absence of any inscription or tradition 
which might guide ns, we may assign 
to Elcphanta any date we please. It 
. may be as old as the Parthenon, or it 
I may he as modern as Henry VIIllis 
I chapel. Hut though the truth proba- 
i; bljy lies between the two, I am cer- 
\ tamly not disposed to assign to it any 
Weat degree of antiquity. 

We accompanied the Governor and 
a large party on a tour through Sal- 
sette on tlie 2.'5th, 26th, 27th, and 
28th.* This is a very beautiful island, 

♦ An excursion to Salsette to see the cave 
temple of Kennery, toj<etli“r with some inte- 
tasting places on the isUmd, bod for some time 


united with tlic. smaller one of Bombay 
by a causeway, built in the time of 

lieen in contemplation, and we set out on tiie 
23th to join Mr. JOlphinstone and a large party 
at Toolsey. On leaving Matoonga, an arf.il- 
It-ry cantonment about tlie centre of the island, 
the country became interesting as well from 
ita novelty as from its increased beauty. The 
road lay principally through a valley formed 
by hills of a moderate lieight, covered, wher- 
ever the rocks allowed of its growth, with 
underwood to their summits, w bile the valleys 
were planted witli groves of mangoes and 
palms, with some fine timber trees. A very 
aliallow arm of the sea divides IJombay from 
Salsette, and on an eminence commanding 
it is a fort, apparently of some strength, built 
originally as a defence against the Maharattas, 
an«l still inhal)ite<l by an European oflicer w ii h 
a small guard ; the islands are now connected 
by a causeway. The mountains in SalseMtc 
are considerably higher than those of llombay, 
but covered witli thicker jungle, while the 
valleys are more shut in, and consequently 
less healthy. We saw but few traces of inh.v 
bitants during a drive of eight miles, passing 
but one small village, consisting of a most 
miserable collection of liuts. 

At S oar w e left our carriages, and proceeded 
on horsolmck ami in palanquins tbrougli the 
jungle to Toolsey, the place of our encamp, 
ment. I'his lovely spot is surrounded by 
mouiitains of considerable lieight, forming u 
small wooded amphitheatre, in the centre nt 
whicli grows a line banyan tree. Here our 
tents were pitched, ami 1 never saw a more 
beautiful si'sun* than it alforded. I'be brilliant 
colours and varieties of dress on innumerable 
servants, the horses bivouacked under the 
trees with each its attendant saees, the bul- 
locks, csirts, hackeries, ami natives of all de- 
scriptions in crowds, tlm fires i>repared for 
cooking, the white tents pitched in the jungle, 
together with the groups formed bv the ililfe- 
reiit parties on their arrival, aliogother formed 
a coup d'a'.'l which 1 can never forget, and 
which can lx? only sr-en in a tropical climate. 

Our tent was pitclied close to a t iger trap, 
then unset; there are a good many tigers iu 
the i.slHiid, and one was killed a sliort time 
previous to our arrival. 'J’his was the first 
night I had ever slept under canvas, and but Ibr 
the heat, which was intense, I eould not have 
wished for more comfortable quarters; but 
Toolsey, from its peculiar situation, is reck- 
oned one of the hottest places in India. 

liltirly the nextjnorning the Histiop and 1 
mounted our horees, and took an exploring 
ride among tlie rocks and woods ; some rain 
had fallen in the night, which had cooled and 
refreshed the air. The morning w as delighiiul* 
a number of singing-birds, among whose 
notes I could distinguish those of the night 
ingale and thrush, w ere performing a beautiful 
concert, while the jungle-fowl were crowing 
merrily all around, and monkeys, the first 
which I had seen in their natural state, were 
sporting with their young ones among the 
trees; I enjoyed the ride exceedingly, and 
left the rocks with regret, though, from the 
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Governor Duncan, a work of great 
convenience to the natives, who bring 


811 n beinw clouded over, we had been already 
enabled to stay out till ei((ht o'clock. 

After breakfast, at which meal we all assem- 
bled in the public tent, some Cashmcrian 
sinjjers, with one Nach man, dressed in female 
clothes, amused us with iheir songs and na- 
tional dances. .Some of their tunes uere very 
pretty, and the dancing was more energetic 
than any which 1 had seen in Calcutta, and 
generally accompanied tlie singing; at the 
end of each verse tlie performer made a pi- 
rouette, and squatted down, forming with his 
clothes what, in our counties, is culled a 
Cheshire cheese. 

At four o'clock in the evening we set out, 
some on horseback, and some in palanquins, 
to the caves, with which the hill is literally 
perlbratcd, ... It was late before we re- 
turned. Our path wound along tlie .siiles of 
the rocks, ana was hardly wide enough in 
places for a palanquin to pass. The eilect of 
so large a party proceeding in single file, with 
torches, occasionally appearing and disappear- 
ing among the rocks and woods, witli a bright 
Indian moon shining over head, was pictu- 
re.sque and beautiful in the highest degree. I 
happened to l>e the last, and had a full view 
of the proce.saion. which extended for nearly 
half a mile. In northern latitudes one can 
form no idea of the brilliancy of the mram, 
nor of the lieauty of a niglit such as this, ren- 
dered more enjoyable from the respite w hich 
it alfords from the heat of the day. 

April as.— VVe left our tents early the next 
morning, Mrs. Macdonald and I, with most of 
the gentlemen of the party, on horseback, to 
prt'cecd to Tannali, a town with a fort, on the 
eastern coast of tlie island. From thonce to 
Sal^ette we went in a bunder boat, and there 
embarked on board the Governor's yacht, 
where we found breakfast prep.ared, and sailed 
for about seven miles through scenery of a 
very remarkable character. The islands be- 
tween which we mssed lie so close to each 
other, that 1 could scarcely believe myself on 
the sea. On one side ihe prospect i.s bounded 
by the magnificent ghats, with their fantastic 
l)a.saltic summits, and the islands are occa- 
sionally adorned with ruins of Portuguese 
churches and convents. In one of these, 
(lorabunder, situated on a steep eminence, 
and guarded bv a fort, we dined and slept. 

April 28. — VVo cmbrrked after breakfast in 
the yacht to go to llassein, formerly a fortified 
Portuguese lown in Arungabad, which was 
taken by the MaharaUjis about the middle of 
tJie last century, and since ceiled to the Eng- 
lish. When we arrived under its walls, we 
found our palanquins were not come ; and, as 
the water-gate, was shut, we set off to walk to 
tile opposite side. We walked for nearly two 
miles, exposed to the noon-day sun, the heat 
increased by the reflection from the white 
walls, with the sand, ankle deep, so hot as to 
be painful to our feet, while to the bare-footed 
natives it was absolutely insupporUble, and 
they foirly ran «>ff. 


vegetables to the Bombay market, but 
so narrow, and with so inconvenient an 
angle in its course, that many Euro- 
peans object to pass it in carriages. 
We went over, however, without scru- 
ple, as there is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ‘no real danger. Some persons 
maintain that the construction of this 
causeway has done harm to the upper 
part of the harbour by diminishing 
its back-water. The thing is certainly . 
possible, but I could not find any 
naval men who ascribed much weight 
to it. 

Beyond, the woody hills of Salsette 
rise very majestically; and the road, 
which winds at their feet round the 
island, ofters many points of view of 
uncommon beauty and interest. I’hese 
roads are cijual to the best in Europe, 
and are now receiving an additional 
improvement by the adoption, though 
but an incomplete and iuisuuder.stood 
one, of M* Adam’s system. In other 
respects the country is strangely un- 
improved, having no towns except 
Tannah and (Jorabunder (the first of 
which is indeed a neat and flourishing 
place, — the other not much better than 
a poor village), very little cultivation, 
except the tara-palm and coco-nut, 
which grow almost sponbineously amid 
the jungle, and displaying in the cot- 
tages of its pea.santry a degree of po- 
verty and rudeness which I had seen 
nowhere in India except among the 


I do not think the rnin.s thi*rnst?lves repaid 
us for the trouble wo bad taken to see ihem^ 
as, with the exception of a pagoda, with thi* 
sacred bull well carved at its entrance, they 
were all in the style of conventual architecture 
common in the early part of the seventeenth 
century ; but I was much .struck, on entering 
the massive and we 11 -guarded gate, with the 
scene of utter desolation which presented it- 
self ; it reminded me of some story of enchant- 
ment which 1 had read in my childhood, .and 
1 could almost have expected to see the shades 
of its original inhabitants flitting about among 
the jungle, which now grows in melancholy 
luxuriance in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses. We none of us suIFered 
from the fatigue and heat, another convincing 
proof of the innoxious effects of the sun here 
as compared with Hengal. On our return to 
Gorabunder we found all things ready for our 
journey to Bombay, where we arrived late at 
niglit, much interested and gratified by all wo 
had seen and ione.— Extract from the Editor' e 
Journal, 
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Bheels. NotwithstuiKlhig, indeeil, its 
vicinity to the seat of govern meiit, no 
small proportion of its inliabitauts are 
at this day in a state as wild as the 
•wildest Blieels, and ihuir customs and 
mainiens as little known as those of the ; 
Goonds in Central India. These are | 
the burners of charcoal, an occupation 
exercised by a peculiar caste, who 
dwell entirely in the woods, have nei- 
ther iuterniarriage nor intercourse with 
the Hindoo inhabitants of the plain, 
and bring down their loads of charcoal 
to particidar sjjots, whence it is carried 
a^ ay hy tluvse last, who deposit iu its 
place a payment scttletl by custom, of 
rice, clothing,, and iron toots. This is 
the account given me by Mr. Klpliin- 
stoiie, the Covei‘i;or of J3oiubay, who 
has made several attempts to l)ecoiiie 
better acciiuiinted with this unfortunate 
tribe, but has only very imperfectly 
succeeded, o\vin; 2 ,’ to tlieir excessive 
shyness, and the conleini)t in wliich 
they are held by tlicir Hindoo neigh- 
bours. I have felt in itch anxiety to 
learn more, i.ndcr an idea, tliat among 
such a race as these, the establishment 
of schools, and a missionary, would, at 
least, meet with no opposition. But I 
have been t.e.succcssfiil in my inqui- 
ries, and where Mr. lOlphinstoiie; with 
his extraordinary talents and great op- 
portiniiti(\s, liiul learned so little, 1 was 
not likely to suceeed better. 

Tliis neglected and uncivilized state 
of Sahette is the more remarkable, not 
only because tlje neighbourhood of 
llo nb-ay, and the excessive ]»rict! of 
provisions tliere, wi uld seem to lead to 
tlie cuh ivaiioji of every inch of ground, 
but beeaiise tue luiiueroiis ruins of 
handsome cliurclies and houses, re- 
maining from the old Portuguese .set- 
tlements, prove, no less than the ac- 
counts of tlie island by Fryer and Della 
Valle, ti)at, in their time, and under 
their govenrment, a very dih'ereiit lace 
of tilings was presented. The original 
ruin of the country would, no doubt, 
naturally follow its conquest from the 
Portuguese by the Maharattas. But, 
IS thirty years and upwards have 
passed since the Maharattas ceded it to 
US, it seems strange that a country 
which, as Mr. Elpliinstone assured me, 
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is neither sterile nor unwholesome, 
should remain so little improved. 'I’he 
population, however, jiooj' as it is, and 
chielly occupied in fishing, amounts to 
fifty thousand, u numher which might 
be trelilcd if cultivation M^cre extended 
at anything like the rate at which it 
has been done iu Bengal. But Salsctte 
st'cms a spot where, of all others, Eu- 
ropean coloiiizatiou would be most 
harmless and benclicial. It has, how- 
ever, been attempted in two instances 
only, and, to he successful, seems to 
recpiire a more advantageous and per- 
manent tenure than the (\uijpauy liave 
yet been induced to grant of their 
lauds, and, pcu'haps, a freer trade in 
sugar than the present colonial system 
of England allows to her eastern em- 
pire. 

Tannali is chiefly inliabitcd by Po- 
maii Catholic Christians, eitlier con- 
verted Hindoos or Portuguese, who 
have become as black as the natives, 
and assumed all tlicir habits. It has, 
also, a considerable cantonment of Bii- 
tish troops, a collector and magistrate, 
for whose use a very neat church was 
building ■wdieii I first visited it. There 
is a small but regular fortress, from 
which, during the late Maharatta war, 
Trimhukiee escapc'd in the inanucr 1 
have elsewhere related. Taniiah, as 
I al’lerwaids Jearnetl from a Parsec 
innkeeper at Panwelieo, is also famous 
for its breed of hogs, and the manner 
in which its Portugnesc inhabitanls 
cure bacon. It receives a monthly 
visit from the chaplain stationed at 
Matoonga, the lu-ad-ipiurters of the 
artillery in the ii land of Bombay. 

At (jora bunder is a small but hand- 
some building, iieuily iu the form of a 
church, with a nave leading to a cir- 
cular chancel, covered with a high 
cupola, and surrounded by a veranda li. 
The whole is arched with stone, and 
vm*y solidly built. It is generally re- 
garded as luiviiig been a Portuguese 
church, but has not been used as such 
in the memory of man, and dillcrs 
from most other churches, iu having 
its entrance at the east instead of the 
west end. It is now used as an occa- 
sional residence for the govenior and 
I his friends^ and is, in fact, a very cool 
K 
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anrl convenient house for this climate, 
and commands a magnificent view. 

About fifteen miles fi*om Gorabuiider, 
on the mainland, is the city of Bassein, 
once a celebrated colony of the Portu* 
guese, taken from them by the Maha- 
rattas, and lost l)y them to the English, 
It is of considerable si/e, and sur- 
rounded by a regular fortification of 
rampart and bastions, but without a 
glacis, which, from the marshy nature 
of tlie surrounding country, was, per- 
haps, thought needless. There is a 
sniall guard stationed in one of the 
gates, under an English conductor of 
ordnance, and the place is kept locked 
up, but is within perfectly uninhabited, 
and containing nothing but a single 
small pagoda in good repair, and a 
melancholy display of ruined houses 
and churches. Of the latU‘r there are 
no fewer than seven, some of consider- 
able size, but all of mean architecture, 
though they are striking, from the 
lofty proportions usual in Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship, and from the 
singularity of Christian and European 
ruins in India. The largest of these 
churches, I was assured by a Maha- 
ratta of rank, a ])rotege of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s, who accompanied us, was built 
by a man who had made a large for- 
tune by selling slippers. It contains 
no inscription^ tliat I could see, to con- 
firm or invalidate this testimony, nor 
any date whatever, but one on a monu- 
ment to a certain Donna Maria de 
Souza, of KiOO. 

Tlie Portuguese churches in this 
place and Salsette are all in a paltry 
style enough, of Grecian mixed with 
Gothic. In Biissein they have tower- 
steeples, without spires ; in Salsette, the 
small arched pediment to hang the bell 
which is usual in Wales, Their roofs, 
where they remain, are very steep, and 
covered with tiles ; and one of those in 
Bassein, which appears to have be- 
longed to a house of Jesuits, has the 
remains of a handsome coved ceiling 
of teak, carved and gilded. They are 
melancholy objects to look at, but they 
are monuments, nevertlieless, of de- 
parted greatness, of a love of splendour 
far superior to the anxiety for amass- 
ing money by which other nations have 


been chiefly actuated, and of a zeal for 
God which, if not according to know- 
ledge, was a zeal still, and a sincere 
one. It was painful to me, at the time, 
to tliink how few relies, if the English 
were now expelled from India, Mould 
be left beliind of their religion, their 
power, or tliuir civil and military mag- 
nificence. Yet on this side of India 
there is really more zeal and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of the 
country, the construction of roads and 
public buildings, the conciliation of the 
natives and their education, than I 
have yet seen in Bengal. Mr. Elphin- 
stone is evidently anxious to do all in 
his power to effect tliese objects. 

The principal curiosities of Salsette, 
and those which were our main object 
ill this little tour, are the cave temples 
of Kennery. These are certainly in 
every way remarkable, from their num- 
ber, their beautiful situation, their ela- 
Imrate carving, and their marketl con- 
nection with Buddh and his religion. 
The caves are scattered over two sides 
of a high rocky hill, at many different 
elevations, and of various sizes and 
forms. Most of them appear to have 
been places of habitation for monks or 
heriuits. One very beautiful apart- 
ment, of a square form, its Malls co- 
vered witli sculpture, and surrounded 
internally by a broad stone bench, is 
called “ the durbar,** but 1 should ra- 
ther guess had been a school. Many 
have deep and well-carved cisterns at- 
tached to them, which, even in this dry 
season, were well supplied with water. 
The largest and most remarkable of all 
is a Buddhist temple, of great beauty 
and majesty, and which, even in its 
present state, would make a veiy stately 
and convenient place of Christian wor- 
ship. It is entered through a fine and 
lofty portico, having on its front, but a 
little to the left hand, a high detached 
octagonal pillar, surmounted by three 
lions seated back to back. On the east 
side of the portico is a colossal statue 
of Buddh, with his hands raised in the 
attitude of benediction, and the screen 
which separates the vestibule from the 
temple is covered, immediately above 
the dado, with a i*ow of male and 
male figures, nearly naked, but not in- 
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decent, and carved with considerable 
spirit, which apparently represent 
dancers. In the centre is a large door, 
and above it three windoM S, contained ' 
in a semicircular arch, so like those 
which are seen over the entrance of 
Italian churches, that I fully supposed 
them to be an addition to tlie original 
Ian by the Portuguese, who are sjiid, 
know not on what ground, to have 
used this cave as a church, till 1 found 
a similar and still more striking window 
of the same kind in the great cave of 
Carlee. Within, the apartment is, I 
should conceive, fifty feet long by 
twenty, an oblong s<piarc, terminated 
by a semicircle, and surrounded on 
every side but that of tlie entrance 
wdth a colonnade of octagonal pillars. 
Of these the twelve on each side nearest 
the entrance are ornamented w ith carve<l 
bases and capitals, in the style usual 
in Indian temples; the rest are uufi- 
iiished. 

In the centre of the semicircle, and 
with a free walk all round it, is a mass 
of rock left solid, but carved externally 
like a dome, and so as to bear a strong 
general likeness to our Saviour’s sepul- 
chre, as it is now chiselled away, and 
enclosed in St. Helena’s church at 
Jerusalem. On the top of the dome is 
a sort of spreading oriiaiiieut, like the 
capital of a column. It is apparently 
intended to support somelhliig; and I 
was afterwards told at Carlee, where 
such an ornament, but of greater size, 
is also found, that a large gilt umbrella 
usf d to spring from it. This solid 
dome appears to be the usual symbol 
of Buddhist adoration, and, with its 
umbrella ornament, may be traced iu 
the Sboo-Madoo of Pegu, and other 
more remote structures of tlie same 
faith. Though it is diftcrent in its 
form and style of ornament from the 
lingam, I cannot help thinking it has 
been originally intended to represent 
the same popular object of that almost 
universal idolatry, which Scripture, 
witli good reason, describes as “un- 
cleanness and abomination.” 

The ceiling of this cave is arched 
semicircularly, and ornamented, in a 
very singular manner, with slender 
ribs of teak- wood of the same curve 
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with the roof, and disposed as if they 
w'ere supporting it, which, however, it 
does not require, nor are they strong 
enough to answer the purpose. Their 
use may have' been to liang lamps or 
flowers from in solemn rejoicings. My 
companions in this visit, who showeil 
themselves a little jealous of the anti- 
quity of these remains, and of iny in- 
cliiiatioii to detract from it, would have 
had me suppose tliat these two were 
additions by the Portuguese. But 
tliere are similar ribs at Carlee, where 
the Portuguese never were. I'hey 
caTinot he very old, and, though they 
certainly may have been added or re- 
newed since the building was lirst con- 
structed, they must, at all events, refer 
to a time when it ami tbfe forms of its 
W'orship were held in honour. Tlie 
question will remain, liow late or how 
early the Buddhists ceased to he rich 
and jKiwerfiil in Western India? or 
wlien, if ever, the followers of the Brah- 
miuicul creed were likely to pay ho- 
nour to Buddhist symbols of the 
Deity? 

The latter question is at variance 
with all usual opinions as to the difter- 
eiice lietween these sects, and the ani- 
mosity wliich has ever prevailed be- 
twixt them. But I have been vc*ry 
forcibly struck by the apparent identity 
of the Buddhist chuttah and the Brah- 
raiiiical lingam. The very name of 
the great temple of Ava, “ Shoo-Ma- 
doo,” “Golden Maha-Deo,” seems to 
imply a greater approximation than is 
generally supposed ; and, above all, a 
few weeks afterwards I found the cave 
of Carlee in the keeping of Brahmins, 

. and honoured by them as a temple of 
Maha-Deo. All this seems to prove 
that we know very little indeed of tlie 
religious history of India, that little or 
no credit can be given to the accounts 
contained in the Brahminical writings, 
and that these accounts, even if true, 
may refer to comparatively a small 
part of India ; while, whatever is the 
date of these illustrious caverns (and 
Kenuery I really should guegs to ke 
older than Eleplianta), no stress can be 
laid either way on their identity or 
discrepancy with the modern super- 
stition of the country, or the alleged 
k2 
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neglect of the natives. On one of the 
pillars of the portico of the great cave 
at Kennery is an inscription in a cha- 
racter tlilVerent hotli from the Nagrce 
and the popular running-liand, which, 
more than Nagrce, prevails with the 
MaharaUas. 

There are many similar instances in 
different parts of India of inscriptions 
ill eliaraclers now unintelligihle ; nor 
will any one win) knows how exceed- 
ingly inemioiis the lirahmins are on 
ail sneli suhjeets, wonder tliat tliey are 
not a Me to assist JOiirojieaus in deei- 
])liering tliem. Jhit it would he a very 
useful, and by no means a ditfieult task 
to ctilleet copies of some of the most 
remarkahle, and compiare them with 
i-ach other ; since we should thus, at 
least, ascertain wlietlier one or many 
elmracters pi’evailed in India before 
the use of the present alphabets; and, 
in titc first ease, from the knowledge 
of the date of some f(‘w Iniildings wliere 
this character is found, he. able to guess 
that of others whose history is nn- 
ivJ'.own. The inscription of Pirtanh- 
ghiir, that on the column of Kiroze 
Shah at Delhi, and on the sitnilar co- 
lumn at Koottah-sahih, niiglit tliiis he 
eollalod, with probably many others as 
yet unknown to me; and the result I 
might tell something more than we yet ' 
know respecting the antiipiities of this 
great aiul interesting country. 

In Mr. Kljihinstone’s party on this 
occasion was a French officer, the Che- 
valier llienzi (a deseeiidaiit of the cele- 
brated tiihnne, the friend of Petrarch), 
wlio was just arrived from a journey 
throngli a consitlerable nart of Egypt 
and Abyssinia. I was anxious to know 
what degree of likeness and what com- 
parative merit he discovered between 
tliesc caves and those of ■ Thebes, &c. 
He said that the likeness between Keii- 
nery and the Kg} ptiau caves was very 
slight and general, and in point of 
beauty very greatly preferred these 
last. He had not, however, seen Ele- 
phanta. 

There Is a very fine view from the 
brow of tlie clitf above Kemiery, of 
which my wife made an accurate ilraw- 
ing. We saw many monkeys in the 
M oods, and some beautiful lizards, with 


a bright red crest like tliat of a cock. 
I also thought I heard partridges call- 
ing. Tigers are found in these w'oods, 
but seldom attack jicople where therf* 
are many together, or between sunrise 
and sunset. 

The heat was very great during this 
excursion, but we bail sutlicient proof 
eitlier that the sun, at its greatest 
strength, is not so dangerous here as in 
Bengal, or else that more precautions 
arc commonly used against it in Cal- 
cutta than are absolutely necessary. 
On the moniing of ihe 2Vth, not only 
all the men in the party, I ut my wile 
and Mrs. Macdonald, rode from our 
encampment to Tannah, seven or eight 
miles, at u brisk pace, and along a 
dusty and unsheltered road, without 
any ineonvenieuce that I heard of ; 
and ut Basseiu on the 2Sth, at the hot- 
test part of the day and the year, we 
were all of ns walking about round tlie 
town and amid tlie ruins for nearly 
two hours without even umbrellas. It 
is possible that in Bengal people arc 
sometimes needlessly afraid of the sun. 
But there really should seem to he 
something in the refraetiou of the soil, 
the ahmidunce of moisture, or some 
similar cause, whieli rejulcMs the heat 
ill Bengal, though not more intense, 
yet, to use au expression of an old In- 
dian, more venonmts than in most other 
parts of India. 

There are cave temples of the same 
kind with those of Kennei y, but smaller 
and less interesting, at Mompezier and 
AmliO'vlee. We passed these places in 
our return, hut we had, as it unfortu- 
nately liappenetl, no time to stop, being 
obliged to return home lor the ensuing 
Sunday. Having seen the best, we felt, 
indeed, no great anxiety to give our- 
selves any inconvenient trouble about 
the worse. We ndurned to Bombay by 
the ferry of Mahim, a large and very 
populous, though mean!} -l.uilt town, 
overhung by a profusion of palm-trees. 

'I'lie bungalows on the esplanade of 
Bombay are all temporary building.s, 
and removed as soon as the rains begin 
to fall.* We were accordingly driven 

* At tlie commencement nf the hot season, 
Uiose Kumpeans who are oblij^ed liy business 
or other ciicuuiatances to have their principal 
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from ours on Saturday the 4th of .June, 
aud most hospitably received as guests 

residences within tlie fort, erect l)nnj|raIo\vs on 
the adjoining esplanade, wliich are, many ot' 
tiiem, remarkably elegant buildings, but qaite 
unlit to resist the vinlence of the monstvm. 
On its ap]>roHeh their inhabitants retnru into 
the fort, I lie l)iingal(»svs are taken down and 
preserved for anotlw'r year, and llieir place*is, 
in a very short time, occupied by a sheet of 
water. 'Vlie esplanall^ is on the .sea beach, 
with tlic black town at its furthest end, amidst 
a grove of coco-trees. 'I’his town stretches 
acro.ss the whole enil <if the island, and makes 
the communication he! wi^en the fort and the 
interior unpleasant, from the heat and dust 
of its narrow streets. The houses w ii bin the 
fort are of a singular const met ion, ami quite 
unlike any in the Kast of India, being gene- 
rally of three or four. stories higli.wiih wooden 
verandahs, supported by wooden pillars pro- 
jecting one aljuve another these pillars, as 
well as the fronts of the verandah.s, are often 
very beautifully carved, but the streets are s»> 
narrow I hat it is iinjuissilile to have a complete 
view' of Ihem. 'fhe prospect from some ]>arfs 
of the fort is extremely iKianlif'il, looking 
across the bay, over islands, many of tlieiu 
covered with wood, to the (>h<it.s, which form 
a magiiiUcent b.ackground to the picture. A 
great number of I’arsees live within the walls; 
they are a frugal and industrious race, who 
possess a cnnsiderable part of the island, and 
are partners in almost all the commercial 
houses, as well as great ship biiihhas and 
ship-owners. The “ Lowjee Kainily,” a largo 
vessel of 1000 tons, in which I came from 
('alcntta, belongs to a family of that name, 
whose, head has an excellent hons<^ near Pareil. 
In our early and late rides 1 liavo been inte- 
rest<>d in obsjrving these men on the shore, 
with their faces turned towards the Kast or 
West, worshipping llii> ri-ing ami setting sun, 
frequently standiu r '»ittiin the surge, ilieir 
haiiils JoMied, and praying ahmil with luueh 
apparent ilevot.ion, llioiigii, to my astonish- 
ment, J was .issured. in a language unintelli- 
gible to t tiemsrdves ; others are to l>e seen 
yirostrate on the ground, devoutly riibliing 
their noses ami fondie.'rds in the sand; they 
worship ihe four e’emeiits, but give the pre- 
eminence lo lire. Their ytriiicipal tein]>le is 
in the centre of the t hick tr>wn, wliere the 
everliLsting lire is preserved by the priests. 1 
never otiserved tlunr woiiien at yirayer, l>ut 
they are hourly to be seen mixed wifli Hin- 
doos and Miiss’ulinans, in crowds .snnonndiug 
the welks on the esplanade (which .Mr. Jd- 
phiestone had sunk at the commeucenn nt of 
tliedrought, Imt which in this strvere .scarcity 
hardly supplied the population with water), 
and .scrambling for their turn to till the pitclier 
and the .skin. In this respect there is a re- 
markable dilVereuce between the customs of 
the liombay women ami those of tludr Ben- 
galee si.sterliood, who are .seldom seen drawing 
water forany purposes. The principal Parsee 
burial ground is on an eminence near the 
coast. I met a funeral procession in one of 
my rides, just on the point of a.sceiiding it. 




by Mr. Elphinstone, in the government* 
house at Pareil. 

There are three government resi- 
dences in the island of Hoinbay. The 
one within the walls of tlie fort, though 
large and convenient, is little used ex- 
cept for holding councils, pnlilie diir- 
hars, and tlie dispateli of busiuess. It 
is a spacious dismal-looking building, 
like many of the other large liouses in 
Ikniibay, JtHjking like a Slailtlians In a 
(lennan free city. At Malabar Point, 
about eight miles from tlie town, is a 
very pretty cottage, in a beautiful situa- 
tion, on a rocky and woody promontory, 
ami actually washed by the sea-spray, 
where Mr. IClpliinstone chiefly resides 
during the hot M eat her.* Tlie third 

which had a singular ctVcct among the trees 
and jungle; llie liedy vvas laiil on a bier, 
covered with a whit/? cloth, and carric/l hy six 
men clothed in long white garments, and 
closely Veiled ; it. was prcc/sled and followed 
by a number of p/Tsons in the same costume, 
walking two and two, each yiair linked toge- 
ther with a white liandkerchit.d'. Tlo'y «)bject 
to any Kuropeaus tipproachiug tlieir huriai- 
ground; indeed, in forimr limes, .Mr. Kl])hin- 
stone told me, n fiitf iiii- found within their 

I ins'incfs wa.s liable to be ex])elled thi? island, 
hit a friend of <nir.s who contrived to gain 
aci-e.ss to if, gav/* me the following description 
of one of them deep v'cll, of very large 
diameter, is sunk in the hill, the sides are 
built round near th(> surface, and partitioned 
into thri'e dilVereiit recep1;-icle.s, for inc*n, 
women, ami ••liihlren ; on leilges within tlicse 
partitions lie* bodies an* placed, and left ex- 
posed 10 the vultures, who me alwiiys hovering 
in the neighliourhood, while tin* liiend.s anx- 
iously wait at some distance to ascertain w hicli 
I'ji? i.s tiist torn /ml, inferring f/om th<?lice 
wliellii“r file souls are liappy or miseraltl". 
When tlie tlesh is Coiisiirued,' the Imiies arw 
throw n dow n t he w el 1 , i n t o w hich subi errant*. i ii 
pa.ssages lead, for lh»? pnrpo.se of removing 
them when it l)(!0omes loo full. 'I’he Clirisi ian 
church-yurd, the ,M ussiilniiin burial gronml, 
the pilace wliere the Ilinrlo/is Imrn their ilead, 
ami the I’ar.see vault, are all within a sliort 
di.sfanee of eacli other.— yt-’.rtrac't Jhm EdiU i's 
Journal. 

* Knim Mr. Klphinstone’s house there is a 
magnilii'ent view i>f tlie town and harbour; 
ami at the extremity of this promontory, in a 
paitofihe ruck which it isditliciilt to approacli, 
are the remain.s of ti pagoda, and a hole, famous 
as a jdacc? of le.sort for Hindoo de\ofee.s, who 
lielieve that on entering it they are purith'd 
from all their sins, and come out regenerate, 
'riie western side of tlu* promontory is eonsi- 
dered as one of the healthiest situations in 
Bombay, and there are .several Kuropnan housef 
on the bench ; there is also a beautiful village, 
almost solely inhabited by Brahmins, w ith a 
very line tank in its centre, and some magrn 
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anil principal is Pareil, about six miles 
from Bombay, at a short distance from 
the eastern sliore of tlie island. The 
interior of the house is very handsome, 
liaving a fine staircase, anil two noble 
rooms, one over the otlier, of seventy- 
five or eighty feet long, very hand- 
somely furnished. The lower of these, 
which is the dining-room, is said to 
have been an olil and desecrated church 
belonging to a Jesuit college, which 
had fallen into the hands of a Parsee, 
from whom it was purchased by Go- 
vernment about sixty years ago. 

Behind the house is a moilerate-siz<*d, 
old-fashioned garden, in which (it may 
ho some time •r other interesting to 
recollect) is planted a slip of the m illow 
whicdi grows on Bonaparte’s graye. 
Adjoining is a small paddock, or rather 
yard, full of dillereut kinds of deer, 
M'hich are fed, like sheep, by hand, 
and another little yard containing some 
wild animals, of which the most inter- 
esting are a noble wild ass from (hitch 
and a very singular ajMi from Sumatra. 
The former is about as high as a well- 
grown gallowa}', a beautiful animal, 
admirably formed for tleetness and 
power, apparently very gentle and very 
fond of horses, and by no means dis- 
liked by them, in which re.spect the 
asses of India differ from all others of 
which I have heard ; the same fact has 
he.en told me of the wild luss in liajpoo- 
tiina. No attempt has, however, l)een 
made to break him in for ridiiigj and 
it is, doubtless, now too late. Mr. El- 
pliinstone said that he had never hoard 
of anything of the sort being tried by 
tJie natives, though they are much in 
the habit of moniiting different animals, 
such as stags, &c. 

The ape is a very curious animal, 
answering, so far as 1 can recollect, 
exactly to the account given of the 

pigmy,” or small ouran outang, 
tn-ought from Africa to Europe about 
the beginning of the last century, of 

(iwnt of slops lotulin^’ to the wster. 

Those peoph* seem to enjoy tlie lieao hleal of 
Ifiniloo luxury, orcnpietl only in tlwj cere- 
monies of I heir religion, ami passing the rest 
of their lives in silent contemplation, as they 
would themselves assert, lint as 1 should rather 
express it, in sleepini* and smoking. — I^xtract 
/ruin Jiditur'a Juuruui. 


I whi>sc habits, exterior, and dissection 
' after death, a particular account is given 
in the old French Compendium called 
“ Le Spectacle de la Nature.” It is a 
female, and apparently young, alxiiil 
three feet high, and very strong, stands 
erect with ease and as if naturally, but 
in* walking or ruiming soon recurs to 
the use of all four hands or feet. It has 
a very large head and prominent belly, 
has hut little hair on its body, and a 
flat and broad face. Its arms are 
longer than the human proportion, hut, 
in otlier res|x.‘Cts, strikingly like the 
Iiiiman arm, anil, as well as the legs, 
furnished with calves, or whatever else, 
in the case of arms, those swelling 
muscles may be termed. It is of a 
gentle and lazy disposition, fond of its 
keeper, and (juiet with everybody ex- 
cept when teased ; when made to climb 
a tree, ascends no higher than it is urged 
to go, and when turned loose in the 
most distant part of the garden makes 
no use of its libeiiy except to rim as 
fast as its four legs will carry it to its 
cage again. The natives make a marked 
distinction between this animal and 
their usual large baboon, calling it not 
“liiiigoor,” but “jnnglee admee,” “wild 
man.” They evidently regard it as a 
great curiosity, and, I apprehend, it 
owes something of its corpulency to 
their presents of fruit.* 

* About, half a mile from the house, anil 
following, on one side, the course of the sea, 
is .1 very extensive wood, principally of coco- 
trees, through which the road runs for ahoiit 
three miles, to the town and ferry of Mahinn. 
This wood is thickly inhabited by people ot 
all religions, but the Portuguese Christians, 
who perfectly resemble the natives in dress 
and appearance, seem to be the most nume' 
rous ; and the circumstance of there being here 
the ruins of a college, as well as a church, 
with the priests’ house attached to It, would 
prove it to have been tlie principal settlement 
on the island. There are also several Hindoo 
and Mussulman mosques and p-agodas. The 
wood is BO intersected by roads and paths, 
with but few objects to serve as landmarks, 
that a stranger would have much dilTiculty if 
finding his way out of the labyrinth of trees 
and huts. The town of Maiiim is ill-bailt, 
but it lias a fort, a Catholic chureii, and 
other monuments of former prosperity. Tne 
priests are, for the most part, educateil at 
tloa, and Mr. Kiphinstone says are, occa.siun 
ally, well informed men. 'I’lie adjoining ferrv 
we cros-sed on our return from the excursion 
tu Salsette^ a causeway is built half-way niter 
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The monsoon, which hcgiui with vio- 
lence, was interrupted above a fort- 
night’s dry weather, to tlie great alarm 
of the natives, who, having had two 
years of droughty now began to fear a 
third, and a consequent famine with all 
its full extent of horrors. Several in- 
auspicious prophecies (most popular 
prophecies are of evil) were propagated, 
with the pretended facts “that two 
yea!*s* drought had never occurred in 
India except they were followed by a 
third that “ the same winds were 
said by the Arab traders to prevail in 
the Red Sea this year as had prevailed 
tlie two last, and as always j)revaiKd 
there when tlie monsoon failed in this 
country.” At length the ckauls ajiain 
thickened; and the rain came on witli 
heavy gales and in abundant qiianti- 

the frith, from whence a raft conveyg cjirria;;»es 
and pas^Kongers to Mahim. Wo liiifj, on tliat 
occasion, a curious specimen of tiie perfect 
apathy and helplessness of the natives, whicJi 
is worth notice, 'i’liore were live carriages to 
cross the ferry, each of which requinul above 
half-aii-hour for transportation. When tlie 
tide is in, the eansowav is quite overllowed : a 
circum.stance of which we were not aware, 
and allowed ourselves to lie driven to its 
extremity, there to wait whil<f tin* c.irriages 
fliat preiieded \is wore fetrit-d over. The 
coachman andhorse-keepers O'y wliieli name 
the saee.s is known liete) iniliarnesse«l the 
horses, took the pole out of the carriage, and 
tlien .satdo vn with perfect unconcern to wait 
flieir turn for embarking, ^^’e walked for 
some tinu* up and dosvn the causeway, till we 
liecame Jiware that our sp.ace was niucli con- 
tracted, and that the road beliiml u-s was, in 
|iarta, covered with water. We qxie.stioned 
the servants (natives of the island), but they 
wt .e as Ignorant as ottrselves of the height P) 
which the tide usually rose, and seemetl quite 
IndilTerent on tlie subject. We now began to 
lliirk our siluathm rather precarious, and de- 
termined oil reriii'uing while it was in our 
power, instead of waiting for the raft. Itnt 
this was not the work of a moment, a.s the 
wiilth of the causeway only allowed of the 
carriage lieing turned by men; and by the 
time it was accomplished', and the Ju>r.scs har- 
nessed, the water liad ri-fen as lii^iii as tlie 
doors. The scene was la-'iiiilifiil and wild; 
it was night, the glorious moon and .star^ 
shining over head, and rellected with brilli: ncy 
in tlie still waters, in the midille of whicli we 
appeared to .stand, witlieut any \i>ible iiu-aiis 
of escajH*. A can<ie, just large enough to hold 
ns, at this moment came up, and we were 
rowed wi»h cxtiaordiuary sw if* ness to shore, 
leaving the carriage to follow, which it diil in 
perfect safety. If tlie night had la^en stormy 
out situation might have I ecu one of danger. 
*^E.ttrart/mn Editor's Ji>ui huI. 


ties, so that the intermission which had 
occurred irtis reckoned higliJy advan- 
tageous, in having given more time to 
the peasants to get their rice sown and 
transplanted. I'he rain I thought 
heavier and more continuous than any- 
thing which I had seen in Calcutta, but 
unaccompanied b^ the violent north- 
westers and terrihe thunder and light- 
ning which prevail at this season in 
Rengal. Here, as there, a great change 
for the l)etter takes place in the tempera- 
ture of the air ; and heavy as the rains 
are, few days occur in which one may 
not enjoy a ride cither early in the 
moniing or in the afternoon. The 
frogs are as large, as nunuaous, and as 
noisy here as in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

Though I had heard much of the 
extreme humidity of the climate of 
Uonibay, 1 do not thiiik that my expe- 
rience justified this character ; or that 
our papers, books, or steel either 
moulded or ru.sted so fast as in llengnl. 
The soil is, imleed, rocky and shallow ; 
and though the rice-grounds here, a^ 
elsewhere, are mere waslies during the 
whole seed-time, 1 do not think the 
water either spreads .so w idely, or lies 
.so long, as in the neighbourhood of tlic 
(ianges. 

Jnne 'll, I set out to-day accomi>a- 
nied by Arehdeacon Rarnes, on a jour- 
ney into the Deckan. Having sent off 
our horses and servants the preceding 
inorning, we embarked in a small boat 
Avith lateen sails, and stood across the 
arm of the sea wliich divides Hombay 
from the continent. We went N.iv 
w ith a line breeze, a distance of twenty 
or twenly-tAvo miles, passing liuteher s 
Island and KJepbanta to onr left, and 
in about four hours arrived in a small 
river <iu which stands the toAvn of 
Panwcllce. Its bed is much choked 
with rocks; and, being a little too early 
for the tide, wc w'ere delayed and foui.d 
s-oine (lilliculty , in our progrcfs, and 
were at length obliged to go on sliore in a 
small caiMX‘, the narrowc.st w hicli I had 
yet seen, and cut out of a single tree. 
Tlii.s laiided us on a pretty good stone 
pier, beyond whicli we found a small - 
sized country town, w ith ji pagoda, a 
handsome tomb of a Mussulman saint. 
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and a pretty quiet view of the sur- 
rounding hills and woods. We found 
■1 coinfortalde bungalow, built and kept 
up by Governnieiit, for the acconmio- 
Jation of travellers, and two taverns, 
one kept by a Portuguese, the other by 
a Parsec, the lutt(‘r of whom, at a very 
short notice, procured us a dinner, at 
least as we ll got up, as eleaiily, and as 
good, as couUl have been expected at a 
country inn iti England. 

After dinner we set out in palan- 
quins, in heavy rain, which lasted all 
. night, and went twelve miles to Chow- 
kee, where we found another Goveni- 
nient hungalow, and another decent 
Parsee tavern, at the latter of which 
we leinaiued some hours, while our 
Uearers rested, so as to enable them to 
cairy us on the next stage. Tsio such 
thing as a regular Dak establishment 
(such as in IBengal enables travellers to 
find, at a short notice, and a moderate 
expense, bearers r(*ady ])laced in all tlie 
villages wbere there are post-oflioes) 
exists ill this part of India. Hearers 
Urc only procured in large towns ; and 
in order to obtain their services at in- 
tervening stations, they must 1k> lironght 
from those towns, at considerable ex- 
pense, and often from a coiisiderable 
distance. In consequence it becomes a 
netressary part of economy to engage 
one set of bearers t(» go as far as they 
can, and enable them to do so by halts 
of this kind, which the institution of j 
bungalows renders much less inconve- j 
nieiit than it would be in the north. 
'The Parsin' taviTii-keeper of Chowkee 
fiiriiishod us with tea, ami sofas, wliieh 
serve very A\ ell as beds on occasion. 

At two o’clock ill the morning we 
again si‘t olf, and, after some delay and 
diflicully in fording rivers, arrived 
about six at a very pretty village, 
named (^apoolcc, wirli a fine tank, and 
temple of Maha-Deo, built by the cele- 
brated Maharatta minister Nana Fur- 
mivee/. 'file road all the way was 
excellent, made at a great expense, 
more than sulliciently w^ule, and Avell 
raised alH>vo the low swampy level of 
the Concan. The journey w as to me, 
however, sufficiently unpleasant. I can- 
not sleep in a palanquin, — the rain beat 
in til rough the front blinds, which 


could never be perfectly closed, and 
through the side doors, whicli J was 
obliged to open occasionally for want 
of air; and the wearisome darkness of 
the night, and the dismal grunting of 
my bearei-s, who, as a matter of custom, 
rather than from any inability to bear 
their burden, trot on with much the 
same sort of noise, but (Ic'cpcr and more 
plaintive, wdiiidi the paviors make in 
Fugland, — made me renew an old re- 
solution, to have, in future, as little to 
do with palaiKjuiiis as possible, at least 
ill the night time. 

From (Japoolee, tliough it was still 
niiiiing, I walked up the lihor (Jhiit, 
four miles and a Iialf, to (’^aiidaiilah, 
the road still broad and good, but the 
ascent very steep, so much .so, indeed, 
that a loaded earriage, or even a palai:- 
<ptiu wdth anyljody in it, eould with 
great difficulty be forced along it. In 
fact, every one citlier walks or rides up 
till! hills, and all merchandise is con- 
veyed on bullocks or horses. I’he 
ascent might, I think, have been ren- 
dered, by an al)le engineer, iimeh more 
easy. Hut to have carried a road over 
tliese hills at all, considering how short 
a time they have been in our power, is 
highly creditable to the Hombay Go- 
vernment; ami tlie road, as it now 
stands, and with all its inconveniences, 
is pi'obably suffieiimt for the intercourse 
which either is, or is likely to be, be- 
tween the Concan and the Deekan, 

The views offered from difiereut parts 
of this ascent are very beautiful, and 
much reminded me of some parts of 
the V'^ale of Corwen. The mountains 
are nearly the same height (from two 
to three llionsmid feet above the level of 
tlie sea) with the average of Welsh 
mountains; and the freshness and ver- 
dure which clothe them during the 
rains, as w-ell as the tlei'cy clouds con- 
tinually sweeping over them, increased 
tlieir likeness to the green dells and 
moist climate of (iwynetli. In one rc- 
specr, and only one, the Ghats have the 
advantage, — their precipices are higher, 
and the outline of the hills conse- 
quently bolder. That outline, indeed, 
is remarkable, consisting, in by far the 
majority of instances, of a plane toble 
summit, or else a long horizontal ridge. 
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supported l)y sides as steep and regular 
as it' artificially scarjx*d. with natural 
teri'aces at uncertain heights, each with 
its own precipice, aft’ording a striking 
si)ecimeii of what. is called the trap for- 
mation. There is a good ileal of forest 
timber on the sides of these hills, and 
the gorges of the valleys are thickly 
wooded. 'I’he trees, however, are not, 
singly taken, of any great size, either 
here, or in the Deckaii, or in Iknnbay, 
a circumstance in w hich those countries 
seem remarkably contrasted with Gu- 
zei-at, and the greater part of northern 
India. 

Near Candanlali is a waterfall, which 
flows all the y<*ar, and at this season is 
very full and heautifiil. Tt falls in 
three or four successive descents ilown 
one of the highest pri'cij)ices 1 cversaw% 
not less, I should appreheml, than one 
thoiisaml two lumdred fi*et, into a val- 
ley of very awful depth and gliMmi, 
through which its stream winds to join 
the sea, nearly opposite to Taniiah, 
under the nanu; of the Calliaiiee river. 
On a knoll above this wifterfall, and 
closoto the great ])re('ipice, Mr. IClphin- 
stone hjis a small house, where he 
passes a part of each cold season. I 
saw it only from a distance, Imt should 
suppose it to he a delightful residence. 

Candaulah is a i)oor village, hut w ith 
a tolerable bazar, ami, besides the go- 
vernment bungalow for travellers, 
which is mean and iil-contrivcd, has a 
tavern, kept by a Portuguese, consist- 
ing of one waste room, like a barn, 
with an inf;Crii)ti()n in brokefi Kiiglisli 
over the door, aimomicing that “ at tin- 
Hotel of tlie Santa Aiumcialioii, all 
naxeary victuals may be prqnired." 

In ascemliijg tlie Gliats to (’andaulab, 

I was met by six armed horsemen, ])art 
of an escort obligingly sent me by Mr, 
Chaplin, the eommissioner in the Dec- 
kail. Tins is now' more a mark of in- 
spect, ami calculated to conciliate tlic 
resiK*ct of the natives, than a measure 
of any real necessity on this road. The 
population, however, of these mountuiiis 
used, at no long time ago, to be fre- 
quently troublesome ami dangerous to 
j»assengers, and still sometimes indulge 
in their old habits towards native tra- 
vellers, though with Europeans they 


seldom if ever venture to meddle. They 
are of tlie same caste ami family of 
people w ith the Coolies ofGuzerat, and 
call thcnfiiclvcs by that name. They 
arc, however, less tall and robust than 
those hardy barbarians, and seem a link 
between tliem and the Bheels. The 
lihcels themselves are not found farther 
south than the mughbourhood of l)a- 
maun; and on tlie bills which over- 
hang the southern Coiiean, a tribe of 
nearly similar habits, hut different lan- 
guage, the ('anavs, takes the place of 
the Coolies. The jihiin country, both 
of the Coiicau and the more elevated 
level of the Deckan, is inhaliited by 
Maharatlas, a peaceable and industrious 
race, among w hom tliere should seem 
to he fewer remarkable crimes against 
society than, with a similar jiopnlation, 
is found ill most parts of India. The 
horsenu'ii who were sent to meet me 
w'cre luitives of Ilimlostan, in the ser- 
vice of the police. They had been ori- 
ginally in Colonel Skinner’s corj.>s, 
wore its uniform, and apjieared much 
delighted to find that 1 knew all iibont 
their old <*ominamler, and had been, 
myself, at Delhi. 

The cottages liotli in the Coiican and 
in the Deckan arc small and mean, 
with steep thatched roof's, and very low 
side-walls of loose stones, and there is a 
general ajipearance of poverty both in 
the dress and farming inipleineiits of 
the jK’ople. '^J'heir eiittle, however, are 
of a larger ami lietter breed than tliosf 
of Deiigal ; and notwithstanding the 
long ilrought, were, when I saw them, 
in ]*eUer case than 1 could have ex- 
jiected. 

Ill the afternoon of this day (the 
28th) 1 rode on horseback, accompa- 
nied by Dr. 1 James, the stage between 
Caudaulali and Carlee, diverging from 
the road about a mile, to visit the cele- 
brated cavern which takes its name 
from this last place, and which is hewn 
on the face of a precipice about Iwo- 
thirds up the side of a steep hill, rising, 
with a very scarped and regular tains, 
to the heiglitof probably eight hiimlred 
feet aljove the ])lain. The excavations 
consist, besides the principal temple, of 
many smaller apartments and galleries, 
in two stories, some of them oniA- 
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mented with great beauty, and evi- 
dently intended, like tJiose at Kennery, 
for the lodging of monks or hennits. 
The temple itself is on tlie same general 
plan as that of Kennery, but half as 
large again, and far hiier and richer. 
It is approached by a steep and narrow 
path, winding up the side of the hill 
among trees and brush w<K>d, and fitig- 
ments of rock. This brought us to a 
mean and ruinous temple of Siva, 
which serves as a sort of gateway to 
the cave; a similar small building 
stands on the right hand of its portico, 
and we were ijiimcdiatcly surrounded 
by some naked and idle Brahmin boys, 
who, with an old w oman of the same 
Ciiste, called themselves the keepers of 
the sanctuary, and offered their ser- 
vices to show its wonders and tell its 
liistory. I asked them who was its 
founder, and they answered “ King 
Pandoo,” wdio is indeed, as Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie afterwards told me, the reputed 
architect of all these cave-temples, and 
in general, like our Arthur, of all an- 
cient monuments whose real liistory is 
unknown. King Pandoo ami his four 
brethren are the principal heroes of 
the celebrated Hindoo romance of the 
Mahabharat ; and the apparent identity 
of his name with that of the “ Pan- 
dion,” of whose territories in India the 
Greeks heard so much, is too remark- 
able to be passed unnoticed. 

The approach to the temple is, like 
that at Kennery, under a noble arcli, 
filled up witli a sort of iK)rtieo screen, in 
two stories of three intercolumiiiatioiis 
l)elow, and five above. In the front, but 
a little to the left, is tlie same kind of 
pillar as is seen at Kennery, though of 
larger dimensions, surmounted by three 
lions ba(^ to back. Within the portico, 
to the right and left, are tliree colossal 
figiires, in alto relievo, of elephants, 
their faces looking towards the pewm 
M'ho arrives in the portico, and their 
heads, tusks, and trunks very ImiKIIv 
projecting from tlie wall. On each of 
them is a mohout, very well carved, and 
a howdah with two persons seated in it. 
The internal scuven, on each side of the 
door, is covered, as at Kennery, with 
alto relievos, very bold and somewhat 
larger tliaii life, of naked male and 


female figures. 1 asked our young 
guides what deities these represented, 
and was surpi’ised to hear from them 
in answer, “ These are not Gmls, one 
Gmi is sufficient, these are viragoes’' 
(religious entluisiasts or attendants on 
the Deity), On asking, how^ever, if 
their God was the same whom they 
w'orshipped in the little temple before 
the steps, and if he were Maha-Deo, 
they answered in the affirmative, so 
that their Deism merely extended to 
paying worship to a single idol only. 
There is certainly, however, no image 
either of Buddh or any other mytholo- 
gical personage alKUit this cavern, nor 
any visible object of devotion except 
the mystic ehattah, or umbrella, already 
mentioned at Kennery. 

The details of the cave wdthin having 
been already more than once published, 
and as, in its general arrangement, it 
closely answers to Kennery, 1 will only 
observe that both in dimensions and 
execution it is much nobler and more 
elaliorate ; and tlnit the capitals of tlie 
colnmiis (alT of them at least wliich are 
not hidden by tlie ehattah at the. east 
eiul) are very singular and beautiful. 
Each consists of a large cap, like a bell, 
finely carved, and surmounted by two 
elephants with their trunks entwined, 
aiui each carrying tw'o male and one 
female figure, wliieli our guides agiiin 
told us were viragees. 

The timber ribs wdiich decorate the 
roof, whatever their use may have lK*en, 
are veiy^ perfect, anil have a goinl effect 
ill the perspective of the interior, which 
is all extremely clean and in good re- 
pair, and would be, , in fact, a very noble 
temple for any religion. On one side 
an old and faded dluwlie, with tattered 
and dirty curtains, fringes, and other 
marks of ancient splendour, was sus- 
pended. Our guides said it was the 
god's palaiHpiin, and was carried out 
on solemn occasions. I saw nothing 
in it now, and there was no image 
which could be put into it, so that I 
sup}x>se it performs its procession empty. 
On asking where their “ Deo” was, 
th<*y |xniited to some red paint on the 
front of the ehattah. 

On returning to our horses, we found 
the Brahmin of the next village, who 
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called himself a pundit^ aud said he had 
come on purpose to explain to me all 
the antiquities and mysteries of the 
“ Dewul/* or temple, but the evening 
was shutting in too fast to admit of our 
scrambling half a mile up a steep cliff*, 
to examine the cave over again ; and, 
therefore, declining his civility, we 
rode across the plain to the village of 
Carlee, where our palanquins were 
awaiting us. This plain is an unpro- 
mising mixture of rock and marsh, and 
even less cultivated than its unfavour- 
able soil might lead one to expect, con- 
sitlering it must always have been well 
oft’ for water. Like all the Dcckan 
which I have seen, it is very bare of 
trees, and reminded me a gotxl tleal of 
some parts of Itajpootana, particularly 
the neighbourhood of Nusscerabad. 
The roa(l just linished by Government 
is excellent, and there is a bridge of, 
I think, lliirteen arches, over some 
Bwainpy ground near this place, of ex- 
tremely solid and judicious, though 
simple architecture. 

I had another comfortless night^s 
jcnirney in my palanquin, suffering a 
good deal from sleeplessness, and alter- 
nate fits of shivering and heat. We 
reached Mr. Chaplin’s bungalow in 
Poonah cantonment about four o’clock 
on the morning of the iiDth, and I ho|K‘d 
that some hours’ repose in an excellent 
bed would set me up again. I was 
mistaken, however, for in the following 
night I was attacked by dysentery, of 
which all these had, 1 suppose, Iwcn 
the previous symptoms, and which 
kept me pretty closely confined during 
great part of my stay in Poonali. 1 
was happy in l»ciiig sulficicntly reco- 
vered on Saturday to administer con- 
firmation to about forty persons, chiefiy 
officers and privates of his Majesty’s 
2(.)th regiment, and on Sunday to con- 
secrate the church and preach a sermon 
to a numerous congregation. Mr. 
Chaplin, also, drove me one day round 
the cantonment, and on INIomlay I went 
on horseback to see the city aud the 
Peishwa’s palace. 

The city of Poonah stands in the 
centre of a very extensive plain, ele- 
vated somewhere about 2000 feet above 
the sea, and surrounded by hills, of the 


trap formation, aud with the singularly 
scarped forms peculiar to that s^le ot 
mountain, from 1.500 to 2000 feet 
higher still. Many of these used, un- 
der the Maharatta Government, to be 
crowned by hill-forts, for which their 
form remarkably qualifies them, but by 
far the greater j>art of which have been 
destroyed and abandoned as useless, or 
worse than useless, in a campaign on 
the European system. It requires, in- 
deed, no trifling victory of reason and 
courage over imagination, to anticipate 
the easy capture of a line of towers and 
lofty walls, well funiished with cannon, 
and crowning the summits of hills high 
and steep by nature and art. Put a 
little cxp<^rieiicc shows that fastnesses 
of this kind, the more inaccessible they 
are from the plain, are, under ordinary 
circumstances, the less valuable, as 
depots, as commanding great roads, or 
as facilitating the progress or ma- 
noeuvres of a defensive army. Even 
separately taken, and as places of re- 
fuge, it may be soon discovered that 
the most steep and rugged mountains, 
in the ravines with which they abound, 
afford frequently very advantageous 
and secure avenues, by wliich an at- 
tacking force may approach their walls 
completely covered IVom their artillery, 
while the cifeets of bomliardment on a 
rocky soil are very serious and terrible 
to a native army. Accordingly, these 
sky-threatening fortresses were found, 
in the late war, to fall successively, and 
in far less time than could be expected, 
before the Pritish and Sepoy armies, 
while, even witli all the imperfections 
of military architecture in India (de- 
fects which are, of course, more con- 
spicuous in a site where all is artificial ), 
the cities of Pelgaiim and Phurtpoor, 
seated on plains, hut enclosing large 
areas, and partly defended by tanks, 
are those which have opposed the most 
formidable oV)stacles to our arms in this 
country. Still, there are some hill- 
forts which are so excellent in their 
kind, that no Government can act 
wisely in .slighting them, and it is to be 
hoped that the British will not forget, 
in the case of Taraghur, KuHinghur, 
Asiseerghur, and a few otliers, how 
valuable, in the e\"ent of their anna 
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sustaininp; a revei’se, these noble rocks 
may become to a retreating force, and 
how great their strength Is likely to be 
wlieii ill the hands of European offi- 
cers. 

The plain of Poonah is very hare of 
trees, urnl though there are some gar- 
dens ii rimed lately around the city, yet 
as both these and the city itself lie in a 
small hollow on the banks of the river 
Moola, tluy are not sufficiently con- 
spicuous to inreri’iipt the general cha- 
racter of nakedness in the jiicture, any 
nionr than tlie few young trees and 
ornaineiital shrubs with which tfie bun- 
galows of the cantonment are inter- 
mingled. 'riie principal and most 
pleasing feature is a. small insulated 
hill immediately over the town, with a 
temple of tlie goddess Parvati on its 
summit, and a large tank, which when 
I saw it was nearly dry, at its base. 

All tlie grass-land round this tank, 
and generally thi’ough the Deckan, 
swarms with a small land-crab, which 
burrows in the ground, and runs Mifb 
considerable swiftness, even when en- 
cumbered with a bundle of food almost 
as big as itself. This food is grass, or 
the green stalks of rice; and it is amus- 
ing to see them, sitting as it were up- 
right, to out their hay with their sharp 
pineers, then waddling off with the 
shenf to tludr holes as quickly as their 
sidelong pace will carry them. 

The city of Poonah is far from hand- 
Fonie. and of no great apparent size, 
though, to my surprise, Tm h-s assured that 
it still contains ltl(),0()0 jieople. It is 
wilhont walls or fort, very irregularly 
built and paved, with ni<*an bazars, deep 
ruinous streets, intei-spersed with peepul- 
trees, iS:c., many small but no large or 
striking pagodas, and as few tracesascan 
W'-ell be conceived of its having been so 
labdy the residence of a powerful sove- 
reign. The palace is large, and con- 
tains a handsome (piadrangte surround- 
ed by cloisters of car veil wooden pillars, 
but is ext'.*rnally of mean appearance, 
and the same observation will apply to 
other small residences of the Peishwa, 
which, whimsically enough, are dis- 
tinguished by the names of the days of 
the w'eek — “ Monday’s Palace, Tues- 
day’s Palace,^' &c. The principal build- 


ing is used at present, on its ground- 
floor, as the prison for the town and 
district; on the door immediately above 
is a dispensary, and a large audience- 
ehamher, resemliling that at Baroda, 
which is fitted up w ith beds as an infir- 
mary for the natives, while higher still 
a long gallery is used as an insane hos- 
pital. Both these places, lliongh, when 
I saw them, rather crowded, were clean 
and well kept, and in the latter parti- 
cnlarh% the mifortunate patients were 
so clean, quiet, well-fed, and comfort- 
ably clothed, us to do very great credit 
to I)r. Ducat, the station surgeon, par- 
ticiiliirly as my visit was not prepan'd 
for or expected. The madness of most 
of the patients seemed of a quiet and 
idiotic character. One man only was 
point(‘d out to me as sonictinics violent, 
and dangerous from his great stnmgth. 
lie was a Sepoy, a very powundul and 
handsome man, who at this lime, liow- 
(‘ver, was walking uj) and down Avitliout 
chains, very civil, and apparently com- 
posed and trani|uil. Another, with a 
countenance strongly denoting despon- 
dency, seemed to lum^ contracted a 
friendsliif) wdtli a spaniel belonging to 
one of the attendants, which sate on his 
l)e<l, and round wdiich he ke]>t his arms 
folded. Dr. Dncat asked me afterwards, 
if 1 had noliced the very peculiar con- 
formation of those patients’ skulls. I 
did not observe it, and therefore can 
only say from liis word that there was 
any singularity. 

'J’he eantoiinient of Poonah is on an 
elevated situation a little to the w’cst of 
th(‘ city, and in its general appearance 
and locality reminded me of that of 
Nussecrahad. Here, as tliei’c, the horses 
are picketed In tlie open air all the year 
rouiul, an arrangement whieli is said to 
answer extremely well, not only for 
cheapness and convenience, but for the 
health and serviceable state of the ani- 
mals. The streets aie wide, and the 
whole encampment, I thonglit, wxdl 
arranged and handsome; tlicre is a 
good station-library for the soldiers, 
another, supported by subscrijition, for 
the officers, and the regimental schools, 
I was told by Archdeacon Barnes (for 
I was too unwell to keep the appoint- 
ment which 1 had made to visit them), 
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aiv in excellent order, I'lie ehnrcli is 
spacious arid convenient, but in bad 
architectural taste, and niadeftill uplier, 
externally, by l)ein”: covi-red with dinpy 
blue wash picked out with white. Mr. 
Robinson, the chaplain, appears to 
draw vei-y inmierous and attentive con- 
gregations both in the inoruings and 
evenings; the latter ])articularly, whieh 
is a voluntary attendanee, showed as 
many soldiers nearly as the morning’s 
parade, and there a])peared good reason 
to think not only that the talents ai.d 
zeal of their able and ainiahle minister 
produced the effect to he antieif ated, 
hut that ho was well suj>ported by the 
example and inflneiice of Sir Charles 
Colville and others in autliority. I was 
so fortunate as to prevail on Sir Charles 
(adville to rescind his order restricting 
the soldiers from carrying the h.ooks of 
the station-library with them to their 
♦juartei's, and trust that an essential 
giKid may thus l)e prnduei d both to this 
and all the other eaiitonmeiits of the 
Homhay army. And on (lie whole, 
though the state of my health prevented 
my either seeing or doing so much at 
P(xmah as 1 liad hoj)e<l to do, and, 
uiidor other cireiimstanees, might have 
done, I tru.'-t that the jt)urney was not 
altogether useless to myse lf and others. 

During the hours that illness con- 
fined me to my room, I had the advan- 
tage of reading the rejiorts on the state 
of the Deckau by Mr. Klphinstoiie and 
Mr,, Chaplin, with a ei.iisiderahle vo- 
lume t.f MS. doenment.', and was tims 
enahkd, heller than I otherwise should 
have Ikvii, to a('(piire a km>wle<lg<* of 
this new and important eoiuiucst. 'I'he 
country compieivd from the Maluirattas, 
with the execptioii of the j)riiieipality 
of Sattarji and some other small'er terri- 
tories whieli still remain under tl\eir 
native sovereigns, is divided into several 
large districts, each inider the manage- 
nient of a single olfiecr, generally a 
military man, with the title of collector, 
hut exercising also the functions of judge 
of circuit and magistrate, while over all 
these is the chief commissioner, resident 
at Poonuh, and having a collector under 
him for that provimre, so as to he at 
lilKmty to attend to all the different dis- 
tricts, and bound to make an annual 


circuit through tlie greater part of 
them. 

The simplicity of administration 
seems W'ell suiU‘d to tlie circumstances 
of the country and the people, ami two 
other very great, though incidental, 
good effects arise from it, inasmuch as, 
tirst, th<*re is a greater nuinher of sul)- 
ordinate hut res]>eetahle and profitable 
.situations oj)C'n to the natives, tliaii can 
he file cuse under the system tollowed 
in Jiengal ; and, scef)n(IIy, tlje abuses 
whieh seem inseparable I'rom tlie re- 
gular Adavvlut courts of justice have 
not been iiilrtxhiced here, hut offences 
are tried, and questions of property de- 
cided, in the first instance', by native 
punchacts, or juries, assembled in the 
villages, and under the authority of the 
potail, or hereditary village chief, or, in 
graver and more ditfieult east's, by na- 
tive pundits, stationed w itli Iisiiidsome 
salaries at Roonali and other great 
towns, whose decisions may he coii- 
lirined or revisetl by the chief eonimis- 
sioner. Tlie julvanlages of (his institu- 
tion seem great; it is true, iiidet'd, that 
many complaints are made of the list- 
lessiuss, negligenetS arul delays of the 
native jurors or arVtitrators (for the 
punehaet system resembles the latter of 
these eharacters rather fhan the for- 
inei‘), hut still live delay is, apparentijy', 
less than oeeurs under the Adawlut m 
our old proviiiees, wliile the ivjmtation 
of the court, so far as integrity goes, is 
far better tluin that of tlu^ others. 
Kventually, too, these im titutions, thus 
jireserved and strengthened, may he of 
the greatest possible advantage to the 
country by iv.ereasing public s]>irit, 
creating public opinion, and paving 
the way to the ohtainment and imofit- 
ahle use of further jiolitical privileges, 
'I’he wliole ox the Deekaii had, tor 
some years hack, suffered greatly by 
drought, and a coi^*(picnt scarcity, 
whieh, ill the eastern districts, 
amounted, at this time, to absolute 
famine, with its dreadful atn'iulant 
evils of pestilence and the wiakeiiing 
of all moral ties. These calamities 
were liot so much felt in the neigh- 
bourhood and to the west of Pooiiah ; 
and everywhere, making due allow- 
ance for them, the country seemed to 
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thrive under its present system of go- 
vernment. The burdens of the pea- 
santry are said to be decidedly less in 
amount, and collected in a l<!ss oppres- 
sive manner, than under the old mo- 
narchy. The English name is, there- 
fore, popular with all but those who 
are inevifcibly great losers by our com- 
ing — the courtiers of the Peishwa, such 
of the trades as lived by the splendour 
of his court, and, probably, though this 
does not appear, of the Braliinins. The 
great laxly of the Mabaratta people are 
a very peaceable and simple peasantry, 
of frugal habits and gentle dispositions; 
there seems to be no district in India, 
of e(pial extent and population, where 
so few crimes are committed ; and of 
the robberies and murders which really 
occur, the greatest part by far are the 
work of the libeels, who, on these 
mountains, sis well as in Ontral India, 
maintain a precarious and sanguinary 
independence, and arc found less acces- 
sible to such means of conciliation as 
have yet been tried with them, than 
any of their more northern kindred. 

The existence of private property 
in the soil seems generally admitted 
through these provinces, and, as I am 
assured, through the southern parts of 
the peninsula. The Potails, or head- 
men of the village, are hereditary ; the 
same is the case with the barlier, watch- 
man, Brahmin, &c. of each community, 
each of whom is endowed with his little 
glebe of land. The relation Ix^tween 
the Rynt and the Potail 1 could not 
clearly learn, but it seemed plain that 
the latter could not at will displace the 
former from his farm, and that in the 
event of his not paying the fees due to 
himself or the crown, he has no remedy 
but in a legal prwess. The share 
taken by (loferniuent appears to be 
high, at least one-fifth, and tliis is set- 
tled by an aniiu^ valuation. Govern- 
ment express tliCTiiselves very desirous 
to bring about a permanent settlement, 
but say that till they have more know- 
ledge as to the land itself, and its real 
proprietors, they shourd run a risk of 
doing greater injustice and occasioning 
greater evils than any which they can 
reasonably apprehend under the pre- 
sent system. 


The Deckan in its general character 
is a barren country, and the population 
evidently falls short of the average of 
Europe. In Europe there is no coun- 
try of which it reminds me so much as 
Hungary, a region of Mdiich the fertility 
is generally overrated. Like Hungary, 
great part of the Deckan might seem 
well adapted for vines, and it would be 
wise in (jovernment to encourage their 
cultivation, if it were only to obtain a 
better beverage for their troops than 
the vile brandy which they now give 
them daily. 

The Raja of Sattara is described as a 
well-disposed young man of good un- 
derstanding, whose system of govern- 
ment, though he is now quite out of 
leading-strings, is still happily influ- 
enced by the instruction and example 
which he received in his early youth 
from the then resident. Captain Grant. 
His country is peaceable, orderly, and 
as prosperous as can be expected under 
the calamitous dispensations of Provi- 
dence, which have afflicted it as well 
as its neighbours. The raja himself is 
said to be so ardent a professed lover 
of peace as almost to bring his sincerity 
into question, never failing to express 
wonder and horror at the conduct of 
all the more martial or quarrelsome 
sovereigns of India. The other petty 
sovereigns arc supposed not to difler 
from the avcnigc of Hindoo governors. 
They are all poor, and disposed to l)e 
turbulent, and it has been always one 
of the most delicate and necessary du- 
ties of the Commissioners of the Deckan 
to avoid giving them offence, and to 
interfere with them only just enough to 
preserve the general peace. 

The climate of the Deckan is highly 
praised during the rainy and cool sea- 
sons, and the hot winds are of no long 
duration. Its openness and height 
above the sea may be expected to ren- 
der it salubrious. Candeish has been 
so much ruined during the years of 
trouble, that a great part of it is jungle, 
with its usual plagues of Bheels, wild 
beasts, and fevers. The Concans are 
fertile, but, generally speaking, hot and 
unhealthy. Severndroog, however, and 
its neighbouring station of Dapoolie, in 
the southern Concan, being on an ele- 
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vatcd part of the coast, enjoy a fine 
breeze, and have been fixed on as the 
site of a convalescent hospital for the 
European garrison of Bonilaiy. 

July 5. — Dr. Uarnes and 1 left Roo- 
nah, us before, in our palanquins, ex- 
cept that I rode through the city, and 
for a few miles on our road, till the 
sun grew too hot. We passed the river 
by a deep ford immediately beyond the 
town, we ourselves in a boat, and the 
horses swam over; and arrived at Cnn- 
daulah, where we slept. The rain here 
was almost incessant, and seemed to 
have driven under the shelter of the 
post bungalow many animals which 
usually avoid the neighbourhood of 
man. We were on our guard against 
scorpions and centipedes, of which the 
tavern-keeper told us that he had killed 
many within the last few days ; but I 
was a little startled, while passing 
through a low doorway, to feel some- 
thing unusual on my shoulder, and, on 
turning my face round, to see the head 
of a snake pointed towards my cheek. 
I shook, him off, and he was killed by a 
servant. He was a small green one, 
mottled with a few black spots ; some 
of those wit) saw him declared him to 
be very venomous, others denied it, and 
it unluckily did not occur to me to ex- 
amine his fangs. Whatever were his 
powers tof mischief, I had good reason 
to be thankful to Providence that he 
did. not bite me ; for, liesides the ne- 
cessity, under the uncertainty of his 
poisonous nature, of using painful re- 
medies, I should have had to bear 
many hours’ suspense between life and 

I rode down the ghats, the scenery 
of which I thought even more beauti- 
ful than I did when I ascended. The 
foliage struck me more, and I was par- 
ticularly pleased with a species of palm, 
resembling the sago-tree, which seems 
the hardiest of its genus, and is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful. Its 
leaf is narrower than most other kinds, 
so as to give the branches at some dis- 
tance something of the air of a weeping 
willow, but it lias also a splendid orna- 
ment in a pendant cluster of what I 
suppose to he seed-vessels, hanging like 
iin enormous ear of com, among the 


iKuighs. All the torrents, most of 
which had been dry when I passed 
before, were now full, and every chasm 
in the steep side of tlie mountains of- 
fered the prospect of a cascade. 1 saw 
here ten at one view. 

I left my horse at Chowkee, whem 
wc breakfasted, and had the good for- 
tune to meet an agreeable young man 
of the name of Hiihington, many mem- 
bers of whose family I knew in Eng- 
land. Inns are, in every part of the 
w'orld, the favourite scenes for ro- 
mances, and the unexpected interview s . 
in which romances abound ; but I have 
often thought that a semi, or post-house 
ill India, w'ould have particular advan- 
tages ill this way, both from the wild 
and romantic character of the places in 
whicli they stand, and the strange se- 
lection from all the liberal professions 
and half the respectable families in 
England, who may be, without impro- 
bability, supposed occasionally to meet 
under circumstances where to avoid 
each other would, even if it were 
wished, lie altogether impossible. 

We dined and slept at Panwellee, 
where we found a bunder-boat and two 
cotton-boats waiting our arrival; the 
Innsterous south wind would not allow 
of our going direct to Rombay; and 
the serang said the tide would not serve 
for our sailing round by I’aiinah before 
four o’clock the next morning. 

The evening w'e employed in walk- 
ing about the little town, where I foi\nd 
some Mussulmans who spoke a little 
Hind(X)staiiee, and a Parsec who spoke 
very good Englisji. I also found some 
officers of one of the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, waiting with one of the 
boats of the vessel for the arrival of 
their captain from Poonalu They told 
me of the very stormy weather which 
had occurred since my leaving llora- 
bay, during which a Wig-of-war in the 
service of the Imam of Muscat had been 
cast away, and. one of the English ves- 
sels which had left the port at the time 
of my departure, had been driven back 
in great peril and distress. The Arab 
captain of the ImiWs brig I had met 
at breakfast with Mr. Elphinstone, and 
was sincerely sorry for his misfortune. 
Both he ana his crew were providen- 
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dally saved. He was a keen, lively 
little man, who spoke English well, 
and apparently affeeted English man- 
ners, tiiough I saw no traces ulwnt him 
of that coarseness and swearing which 
t()(' many of the people of this country 
suppose to be characteristic of English- 
men, Me had taken much pains with 
himself, and l)ore the reputation of a 
very tolerable sailor. The misfortune 
which had now overtaken him was not 
attributed to ignorance, or anything hut 
the nmisiial violence of the weather. It 
\vas likely, however, to he very inju- 
rious to liis sucec'ss in life, not only 
from the aetnal loss of his own pro- 
perty on hoard tlic shij), hut from the 
pr(‘jiidice felt l)y Mussulmans against 
trusting those who have once shown 
tlioiuselves unlucky. 

At the appointed hour in the morn- 
ing of the 7tli -we cmhai ked on the 
Panwellee river, with a strong adverse 
gale and heavy showers. The tide car- 
ried us down to the mouth of the river, 
and considerably favoured our egress. 
We had, however, a severe struggle after 
entering into the northern branch of 
the lloinbay harbour, got wet tlirough 
and through, and our boat filled so fast 
with the seas -which broke over ns, tliat 
two of the ci'ew were contiiiinilh’ en- 
guged in haling. This continued" till, 
after many short tacks, we cleared the 
point wliieli divides the branch in w hich 
W'c were tossing from the strait leading 
to Taniiah. Along this last we went 
with a fair wiiul, and arrived safe at 
Tannah, from whence I returned to 
Pareil. 

On the Saturday folloAving (.////</ 10) 

I Avent to ^Ir. Hail lie’s, the senior judge 
at Tannah, to he ready to celehrate the 
consecration of the new elnireh there 
the next day. The church, though 
small, is extremely elegant and con- 
venient. I'he arclntect, Capt. Tate, in 
order to seciii*e the most advantageous 
view of the building, externally, Avith 
reference to the situation, and at the 
same time to observe the ancient eccle- 
siastical custom of placing the altar 
eastAvard, has contrived the chancel, a 
semicircle, on one side, like a little 
transept, the pulpit being in a eon-e- 
epondiiig semicircle opposite. The ar- 
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rangemeiit is extremely couvenieiit, and 
the effect very pleasing.* 

Monday morning I returned to 
Pareil. 

The remainder of my stay in Bom- 
bay was disagreeably and laboriously 
occupied in examining into the conduct 
an<l character of one of the chaplains, 
a man of talent and eloquence, and Avith 
high pretensions to austere piet^\ The 
in<piiry ended very unsatisfactorily ; 
grievous charges were l)ix)ught against 
liim, and his manner of conducting his 
defence did his OAvn character much 
disservice ; still, as nothing of any great 
consequence Avas actnally y;/-e/'a/against 
him, I only Avmte him a letter expres- 
sive of my feelings, hut Avhieli w as cal- 
culated to induce his brethren to hope 
the best concerning him, and not to 
conduct themselves tow'ards him in a 
manner Avhieh Avould drive him from 
society, jind cut off his chance of 
amendment, if guilty. 'J'Jiis I did tlie 
day of n»y departure, ami I trust I 
acted for the best. 

My miscelhineons observations on 
Bombay have been deferred so long, 
that they Avill probably he very imper- 
fect. The ishind,t as well^as most of 


* Tho priiiHpsil I’rolesriinf. elnirch in 
Homhiiy i.s wiiliiii thf‘ fort.; it is a lar>»e and 
liandsonin l>uildin<', with some tolerably good 
monuments; there i*» also a small temporary 
ehapel at Matoonga, anil a church, whiclt the 
bishop eonseerateil, has recently been built 
ill the island of I'nlaliali, where there are 
eonsideralde cantonm<Mii.s. Tliere is likewise 
a I'resbyterian place of worship within tlie 
fort. A regular weekly service hns just been 
established on board one of tlie largest ships, 
for the time beim:, in the harbour, to nccom 
modate tlmse ollicers and iiieu whose duties 
prevent, their attending church. The lirsl 
day the experiment, was noole, the llishop 
preaehed on board the Wiiid-or Castle. Mr. 
Mainwaring, the ollieiating I’liapliiifi in the 
church of Colabali, hf.s al.so undertakc'ii this 
liarbour duty. Several Port ugue.se and Arme 
Ilian churches, two or Miree synagogues, and 
many mosipies and pagodas are scattereil 
aliout in various parts of the i >l;md. — JUxiract 
frtm JhMitiir’s Jnurnnl, 

f 'I'he island of Holabah is situated at the 
entrance oftho liarbour, and is connected with 
that of Ilombay Ijv a pier, w liich is, however, 
overllowcd at' high water. .Adjoining thi.s 
pier are the docks, which are large, and, 1 
beliftA'e, the only consideruble ones in Inilia, 
where the tides do nut often rise iiigh enuugli 
to admit of their con.strnction. t'otton is the 
principal article of export, yteat quantities of 
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those in its neigJilK)urhood, is appa- 
rently little more than a cluster of 
small detached rocks, "wliich have been 
joined together by the gi'aduiil pro- 
gress of coral reefs, aided by sand 
thrown up by the sea, and covered by 
the vegetiible mould occasioned by tlie 
falling leaves of the sea-loving C(x;o. 
The interior consists of a long but nar- 
row tract of low ground, which has 
evidently been, in the first instance, a 
salt lagoon, gradually filled up by the 
progress which I have mentioned, and 
from which the high tides are still ex- 
cluded only by artificial einbanknients. 
This tract is a perfect marsh during 
the rainy seast)n, and in a state of high 
rice cultivation. The Idgher ground 
is mere rock anil sand, hut covered with 
coco and toddy-palms where they can 
grow.* There is scarcely any open or 

which come from tlic nordi-wpMt of India, and 
I have frequent ly l)een interested in seeins» 
the Immense hales lying nit tlie (tiers, and the 
ingenious screw with which an ttstonishiiig 
♦gjantity is pressed into the canvass bag-, 
ftoinhuv is the port from wheiu^e ahno'it all 
the trade of the west and north is shipped for 
f^iina and Kngland ; tliere are several ships 
building in tin* slips, an<l the wlude place lias 
thfi appearance of being a llour .shing commer- 
cial seii-(X)rt. 

Vt arls and turquoises are 1 rought from the 
T’ersi.tn (iulf in gieat numbers, some of wbieb 
are very vcduiii 1<‘, and line cornelians and 
agates also come from Suiat . — Extract /nm 
Editor's JtWrtml, 

* The sea alioutids in excellent fish. The 
bunibelow, very much losemMing an I'el in 
shape, is considered one i>f the and great 
quantities are annually drieil for the ('alcuita 
majlxet; it appeared tome little l.xjfter than a 
tasteless mass of jelly, and very Infetior to 
most of the other kinds. I.arge sea snakes are 
seen in Jiuinbera swimming on tlie surface of 
the water; an<l I was assured that on the 
Malabar coast ihe sailors always know when 
they are wiibin soundings by the a(tpe:iiiin« e 
of tliese animals. IbiifaloeK are very common 
in the island, but their beef is not reckoned 
good, and their milk is poorer than that of 
the cow. I'hero are no hens's of prey, except 
a few hynmas, which are seldom met with; 
nor are there manv poisonous snakes or in- 
sects to be seen, 'fho great variety and fine 
plumage of the smaller birds struck me very 
forcibly: and some of their notes, especially 
that of the nightingale, are very heautifiil. 
'I'he poultry is almost all brought from ihu 
coast, ns well as most kinds of vegetables: 
indeed the island itself is much too small to 
feed its population ; and, save onions, man- 
goes, the sweet potato, rice, dhal, and a tew 
other kinds of grain, it produces little but the 
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grass-Innd in the island, except tJie 
esplanade before the fortf and the exer- 
cising ground at Mutoonga, which last 
is the jiead-tp.iarters of tlie artillery. 
The fort, or vatlier the fortified tovii, 
has many large and handsome houses, 
but few Kiiropcan residf'uts, being bet, 
close-built, with nari-ow streets, pro- 
jecting upper stories and rows, in the 
style wliich is common all over this 
side of India, and of which the old 
houses in Chester give a sufficiently 
exact idea. 

'I he liombay houses are, externally, 
less beantifnl than those of (‘alcutta, 
having no pillared verandahs, and being 
disfigurcfl by huge and high pitchett 
roofs of re<l tiles. ^I’hey are generally 
speaking, however, larger, ami on the 
whole better adapted to the climate. 

We took our final leave of l^ombay 
on the inth of August, and embarked 
in the Discovery, commanded hy Cap- 
tain llrueks, of the (,’ompany's manne. 
Mr. Klphinstone asked all the principal 
civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany to breakfast on the occasion, in 
the Goveminent-honse in the fort; 
many of them accompanied us to the 
water’s edge, and others went on board 
with us, among M hom was Mr. Meri- 
toii, the superintendent of Marine, 
known by the desperate valour which 
he displayed on several occasions while 
comniaiHling dillerent East India ships. 
Mr. Kobinson of Poonah, and Dr. 
^Ninith, accompanied me as chaplain 
and medical attendant. 

Although we had long looked for- 
ward with eagerness to the moment 
when I should be at liberty to resume 
a journey which was to take us to Cal- 
cutta, and to unite us all once more 
together, we could not leave ]?omhay 
without regret. There were some per- 
sons whom we were sincerely paineil 
to part with there. We had met with 
much and marked kindness and hos])i- 
tality, we hud enjoyed the society of 
several men of distinguished talent, 
and all iny views for the regulation 
and advantage of the clergy, and for 
the gradual ^vancement of Christian- 
ijty» h ad m et with a tupport beyond my 

varieties of the palm-tribe . — Extract /t orn t/if 
Editor's Joumni. 
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hopes, and unequalled in any other 
part of India, * 

I had found old acquaintances in Sir 
Edward West and Sir Cliarles* Cham- 
bers, and an old and valuable friend (as 
well as a sincerely attached and cor- 
dial one) in Archdeacon Barnes. 
Above all, however, I had enjoyed in 
the unreinittinf^ kindness, the splendid 
hospitality, and agn^eahle convei*sation 
of Mr. Kljihiiistoiie, the greatest plea- 
sure of tile kind which I have ever en- 
joyed either ill India or Europe. 

"^Ir. lOlphinstoue is, in every respect, 
an extraorilinary man, possessing great 
activity of body and mind, remarkable 
talent for, and application to public 
business, a love of literature, and a de- 
gree of almost universal iiiforniation, 
such as 1 have met with in no other 
person similarly situated, and manners 
and conversation of the most amiable 
and interesting character. While he 
has seen more of India and the adjoin- 
ing countries than any man now living, 
and has been engtigi d in active politi- 
cal, and sometimes ttiilltai*y, duties 
since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to cultivate the languages 
of Hindostan and Persia, but to pre- 
serve and extend his ac(iuaintauce with 
the Greek and T.atin classics, with the 
French and Italian, with all tlie elder 
and more distinguished English writ<*rs, 
and with the current and popular 
literature of the day, both in poetry, 
history, politics, and political economy. 
With these remarkable accomplish- 
ments, and notwithstanding a temiK.*- 
nince amounting to rigid abstinence, he 
is fond of society, ami it is a coinmon 
subject of snrp'’is(‘ M'ith his friends, at 
wliat hours of the day or night he buds 
time for the ar<pnsition of knowledge. 
His policy, so far as India is concerned, 
avipearcd to me peculiarly wise and 
lilienil, and he is evidently attached to, 
and thinks well of the country and its 
inlnihitants. His pnlilic ineit'^nres, in 
tjieir general tendency, evince a steady 
wish to improve their |)resent condition. 
Xo government in India pays so much 
ntteution to schools and pnlilic institu- 
tions for cdiicatiofl. In none are the 
taxes lighter, and in the administration 
of justice to the natives in their own 


languages, in the establishment of 
pixnchaets, in the degree in which he 
employs the natives in official situations, 
and the countenance and familiarity 
■which he extends to all the natives of 
rank who approach him, he seems to 
have reduced to practice almost all the 
reforms which had struck me as most 
required in the system of government 
pursued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Empire which I had previously 
visited. Ills popularity (though to 
such a feeling there may he individual 
exceptions) appears little less remark- 
able than his talents and acquirements, 
and I was struck by the remark I once 
heard, that, “ all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their 
admirers and their aspersors, but tliat 
of Mr. Elphinstone everybody spoke 
highly.’" Of his munificence, for his 
lihei’ality amounts to this, I had heard 
much, and knew some instances my- 
.self. 

With regard to the free press, I was 
curious to know the motives or appre- 
hensions which induced ISIr. Elphin- 
htoiie to be so decidedly opposed to it 
in this country. In discussing the 
topic he was always open and candid, 
acknowledged that the dangers ascribed 
to a free press in India had been cx- 
aggerated, but ,s|M)ke of the exceed- 
ing inconvenience, and even danger, 
■which arose from the disunion and dis- 
sension which ]X)litical discussion pro- 
duced among the European officers at 
the dillerent stations, the embarrass- 
ment occiisioned to (jovernment by the 
exposure and canvass of all their mea- 
sures by the Lentnli and Gracclii of a 
newspaper, and his preference of de- 
cided and vigorous to half measures, 
where any restrictive measures at all 
were necessaiy. I confess that his 
opinion and exi)(M’ience are the strongest 
pn'siiinptions which I have yet met 
with in favour of the censorship. 

A charge has been lironght against 
Mr. Elphinstone by the indiscreet zeal 
of an amiable, but not well-judging 
man, the “ field officer of cavalry,"’ 
who published his ludiau travels, that 
“ he is devoid of religion, and blinded 
to all spiritual truth.*" I can only say 
tlrnt I sa-w no reason to think so. On 
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the contrary, after this character which 
I ]iad read of him, I was most agree- 
ably surprised to find that his conduct 
anu conversation, so far as I could 
learn, had been always moral and de- 
corous, that he was regular in his 
attendance on * public worship, and 
not only well informed on religious 
topics, but well pleased and for- 
ward to discuss them ; that his views 
appeared to me, on all essential sub- 
jects, doctrinally correct, and his feel- 
ings serious and reverential ; and that 
he was not only inclined to do, but 
actually did more for the encourage- 
ment of Christianity, and the suppres- 
sion or diminution of suttees, than any 
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other Indian governor has ventured oil 
That he may have diiFered in some 
respects from the peculiar views of the 
author in question, I can easily believe. , 
though he could hardly know himself 
in what this difference consisted, since 
I am assured, that he had taken his 
opinion at second-hand, and not from 
anything which Mr. Elphinstone had 
eitiici* said or done. Rut I have been 
unable to refrain from giving this slight 
and imperfect account of the cliaracter 
of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to 
me, since 1 should be sorry to have it 
thought that one of the ablest and most 
amiable men I ever met with were ei- 
ther a profligate or an unbeliever. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CEYLON. 


Early on the morning of the 25th of 
August we cast anchor outside the har- 
bour of Galle, but the directions given 
in the Government chart for anchoring 
during this monsoon proved so incor- 
rect, that when the pilot came on board 
he found the vessel in a very dangerous 
situation, lying so close upon rocks, 
that, as the wind was blowing hard, he 
could not venture to weigh anchor, lest 
she should drive on them: he was 
obliged, therefore, to w’aro her off, which 1 
occupied the whole of the morning, a 
miserable one to me, for the sea ran 
very high, and the ship tossed and 
rolled unceasingly. Mr. Glenie, the 
senior colonial chaplain; Mr. Layard, 
the judge of Galle; Mr. Mayor, one 
of the Church imssionaries, and the 
Master Attendant of Galle, came on 
board to meet us; and, about three 
o’clock, the vessel was got safe into 
harbour. The fort fired a salute, wli ich 
the Discovery returned, and we were 
met on the pier by the principal inhabit- 
ants of the place, the regiments sta- 
tioned there, and a band of spearmen 
and lascarines. The pier was covered 
with white cloth, and we passed between 
two files of soldiers to the place where 
palampiins, &c., were waiting; in which, 
preceded by native music, a constant 
attendant on all processions, we went 
two miles to the cutcherry, where we 
were invited, and most kindly and 
hospitably entertained, by Mr, Sansoiii, 
the collector of the district. 

Point de Galle is situated at nearly 
the southern extremity of Ceylon, and 
its harbour is very spacious and beauti- 
ful, being formed m part by rocks, 
over which the sea foams and dashes in 
a glorious maimer j it has not more 
ihmi two or three ships and a few small 


craft within it at present. One of the 
fonner is an Arab, vdiich left Calcutta 
for Bombay, a few days before I sailed, 
early in March ; out of pure cowardice 
the captain put in here, where he has 
remained ever since, and will not move 
till the strength of the monsoon is over. 
Homeward-bound ships occasionally 
touch at this port, and one East India- 
maii regularly comes every year to 
carry off the cinnamon prepared for 
1 exportation. 

A very few English and Dutch 
families tbrm the society of the place, 
and they reside principally within the 
foi-t ; the “ pettah,” or native town, is 
extensive, and the houses neat. At 
present it has a very gay appearance, 
from being ornamented in the Cingalese 
maimer, in honour of the Bishop's ar- 
rival, with palm-branches, flowers, and 
fruits, in which kind of decoration the 
native.s are very ingenious, and which- 
gives the whole village the appearance 
of a jul)ilec. Mr. Saiisoni's is a lower- 
roomed house, but very spacious and 
comfortable, commanding a view of the 
harbour. He is an Italian by birth, 
but is become quite Anglicised by a 
long residence in the island. 

The Cingalese on the coast differ 
very much from any Indians I have 
yet seen, and their language, also, is 
different ; they wear no turban, or other 
kind of covering, on the head, but turn 
up their long black hair with large 
tortoiseshell combs; the coolies and 
labouring-classes have merely the waist- 
cloth, as in Bengal ; but the moode- 
liers,” or native magistrates, head-men, 
as they are generally called, wear a 
strange mixture of the Portuguese and 
native dress, but handsome, from the 
gold with which it is covered. The 
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inoodelier of Galle, and all his family, 
are Christians ; he is a most respectable 
man, in face and figure resembling 
Louis XVII L, to whom his sons also 
bear a strong likeness: the old man 
wears a handsome gold medal, given 
him for meritorious conduct, 

Atujmt 26. — The heat is said to be 
never very oppressive at Galle, being 
constantly tempered by sea-breezes, 
and by freciuent rain ; the total absence 
of punkahs, indeed, proves the climate 
to be moderate. fort wjls built by 

the Dutch, and is a good deal out of 
repair. We dined to-day at Mr. La- 
yard’s, who has on excellent house 
within its walls ; we went in our palan- 
quins, and instead of the lanterns to 
which we had been accustomed in Cal- 
cutta and llombay, were preceded by 
men carrying long palm-branches on 
fire; the appearance of these natural 
torches was picturescpie, and their smell 
not iiuplejusant ; hut the sparks and 
flakes of fire which they scattered alM)ut 
were very disagreeable, and frecpiently 
Were blown into my palaiKiuin, to the 
great danger of my muslin dress: they 
are never used within the fort. 

Anijnst 27. — Our original plan of 
going from hence to lladdagame, a 
(!3hurch missionary station, about thir- 
teen mile . from Galle, where there is a 
church to he consecrated, has been 
frustrated by the heavy rains which 
have lately fallen, and which have 
swollen the river so much as to make 
the journey impracticable; we there- 
fore decided on remaining over Sunday 
here, and we sent off* the greatest part 
of our servants, baggage, &c., to Co- 
lombo, a distance of seventy-two miles. 

The Bishop was occupied all the 
morning in ecclesiastical aff airs. There 
is neither chaplain nor resident Church 
missionary here, but Mr. Mayor and 
Mr. Ward occasionally come from Uad- 
dagame to do the duty, and the former 
remained here a month previous to 
our arrival, to prepare the young people 
for confirmation. The Wesleyan So- 
ciety has a missionary, who sonietimes 
does duty in the church. Mrs. Gisborne 
has a school about a mile from the cut- 
cherry, of which we hear an excellent 
report • she « at oresent at Colfunbo, 


but when we return to, embark for 
Calcutta we hope to visit it with her. 

Augiisi 28. — The Bishop confirmed 
about thirty persons, of whom the 
greater proportion were natives ; some 
of the moodeliei-’s family were among 
the number, but the rest were prin- 
cipally scholars from Mrs. Gisborne’s 
school. He afterwards preached. The 
church was built by the Dutch, and, 
according to their custom, is without a 
communion-table, and for the most part 
open. It is kept neatly, but is a good 
deal out of repair. The native part of 
the congregation was numerous, and 
paid great attention to the ceremony, 
tliough many were there out of curiosity 
alone. Mr. Robinson preached in the 
evening. 

August 29. — This morning, at three 
o’clock, we were roused by beat of 
drum, to prepare for our march to Co- 
lombo ; we formed a long cavalcade of 
palanquins and gigs, preceded by an 
escort of spearmen, and the noisy in- 
harmonious music I mentioned before, 
and attended by some of Mr. Sansoiii’s 
lascurines, who answer in some respects 
to our peons in Calcutta; they wear 
rather a pretty uniform of white, red, 
and black, and a conical red cap, with 
an upright white feather in it. Instead 
of the chattah used with us, these men 
carry large fans, made of the talipot- 
palm, Mdiich is peculiar to Ceylon, from 
six to nine feet in length, over tlie 
heads of Europeans and rich natives, 
to guard them from the sun. The 
road was decorated the whole way as 
for a festival, with long strips of palm- 
branches hung upon strings on either 
side; and wherever we stopped, we found 
the ground spread with white cloth, 
and awnings erected, beautifully de- 
corated with flowers and fruits, and 
festooned with palm-branches. These 
remnants of tlie ancient custom men- 
tioned in the Bible, of strewing the 
road with palm^branches and garments, 
are curious and interesting. 

At daybreak we crossed the first 
river in a boat with a decorated awning, 
aend at the end of twenty miles, which 
was accomplished by the same set of 
bearers by ten o’clock, we arrived at 
one of the rest-houses, where we break- 
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fasted, and remained during the heat 
of the day. These are built and kept 
up by Government, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and are bungalows, 
merely consisting of three or four un- 
furnished rooms, with possibly some 
cane bedsteads, on which the palanquin 
mattresses are placed ; here, as in In- 
dia, every individual article wanted in 
marching is carried with one, save 
tents, which on this line of road are 
supplied by these houses. The name 
of this place is Aiiiblegoclde ; it is 
situated on a height commanding an 
extensive view of the sea, having a 
bold shore on either side, with two or 
three small fishing harbours, or nither 
creeks. 

In a small bungalow, close to the 
sea, we found a splendid breakfast pre- 
pared for us by the moodelier of Galle. 
We were met hero by a set of dancers 
with grotesque masks, in dresses very 
much resembling those worn i)y the 
Otaheitan dancers, as represented in 
the prints of Captain Cook’s voyages. 
When it grew cool we again set out, 
still carried by the same bearers, there 
being no means of laying a duk here 
as in Bengal ; these men, like the 
Madras bearers, make a sort of groan- 
ing noise every step they take, which 
is to a stranger very unpleasant ; they 
go through all the sounds of the vowels 
alternately, hi, ho, hu, — he, Iii, hii, and 
so on. Our road had hitherto lain 
through a continued wood of palm- 
trees, which from its uniformity would 
have been tedious, but for the flower- 
ing shrubs and underwood with which 
the ground W'as covered, and for the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea 
breaking beautiful ly over large insu- 
lated masses of coral rock : the coast, 
as w’ell as the country for some miles 
inland, is generally flat, and intcrsectetl 
by rivers and arms (or rather indents) 
of the sea. The population appears to 
consist exclusively of fishermen, and 
the houses bear a greater appearance of 
comfort than is usually seen in fishing 
villages in India. Sixteen miles further 
brought us to Ben Totte, where w'c 
dined and slept. Tliis rest-house is on 
the estuary of a broad river, but close 
to the sea, and the sceneiy abo'it it is 


extremely Ixiautiful . We had just time 
before night closed in to take some 
sketches of this lovely spot ; but it was 
extremely difficult to make anything 
like an accurate representation of its 
scenery. Each river has its rest-house 
on either side, which would seem to 
have been built before the regular 
ferries were established, when passen- 
gers had to wait, perliaps, many days 
for the floods to subside, which here 
are as sudden as they are frequent. 
With a little contrivance we managed 
to pass the night very comfortably, 
either in palanquins or on their mat- 
tresses placed on cane bedsteads. In 
this climate, in places where there are 
no mosquitoes, which happily is the 
case ill this monsoon, very little pre- 
paration is required for a night's lodg- 
ing. Emily makes a capital traveller, 
and really enjoys it as much as any of 
the party : a palarupiin is indeed by far 
the least fatiguing way in which a child 
can travel. 

August .30. — At four this morning 
we were roused by the reveille. Mr. 
Sansoni here took his leave, having 
verv kindly accompanied us to the ena 
of his ilistrict, to see that we wanted 
no comfoii; or accommodation : the 
Galle escort also left us, and we were 
met by spearmen, &c. &e., from Co- 
lombo; having crossed the river in a 
highly-ornamented boat, we proceeded 
tw elve miles along a road made more 
interesting by the mixture of timber- 
trees with the palm. The bread-fruit 
tree 1 here saw for the first time, grow- 
ing to an immense size, and with gigan- 
tic leaves, shaped like those of the fig- 
ti-ee : the jainba, or rose-apple, strewing 
the ground with its beautiful scarlet 
flowei-s: the banyan, and the cotton- 
tree, with many others, whose names I 
did not know. 

The wild pine-ai)p]e grow's in abun- 
dance; it is a shrub not of any great 
size, which throws out its branches 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes, bear- 
ing a fruit resembling a pine-apple, but 
pendent and without a crown ; it is said 
to be poisonous ; another shrub with a 
smad leaf, whose name I forget, is 
valued by the natives on account of 
its emetic properties ; the end of each 
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twig is crowned by tw'O white leaves, 
out of wliieli u small and ugly flower 
springs. 

Of flowers the Gloriosa Superba and 
the Amaryllis are the most Iwautiful, 
and grow in profusion; many others 
which I had been accustomed to see in 
hothouses at home, weak and stuntetl, 
liere grow in splendid luxuriance ; in 
places the trees appeared to stand on a 
carpet of flowers. 

At Caltura is a small fort, built to 
defend the passage of the river in 
former times, and now occasionally in- 
habited by Mr. Rodney, one of the 
members of Government, on a hill 
which commands an extensive view of 
the sea, with a line river running at its 
foot, now, like all the others, imieh 
swollen wdth the rain. Mr. Rodney 
drove us in his carriage from hence to 
Paltura, where, after crossing a fourth 
river, we were met hy 8ir Kdward 
Rarnes’s carriage, drawn by four beauti- 
ful English horses, wliieli took us, with 
a fresh relay, through the fort at Co- 
lomlK), where tlie usual salute was fired, 
to St. Sehastiaii. Here we found a 
most comfortable house, provided and 
furnished l>y Government, on the bor- 
ders of a large lake, but commanding a 
fine open view of the sea. This w'as 
the resifVuice of the late Archdeacon 
Twistleton, whose death we have heard 
much lamented ; it is reckoned one of 
the healthitst spots in theislajul, always 
enjoying a fine breeze from the sea. 
In the evening w? dined at the “King’s 
house,” that i)eing the name given to 
the residence of tlie gf>venior in this 
co’ony. We vere most kindly received 
by iSir Kdward and Lady Barnes, and 
met a small and agreeable party, but I 
was much tired, and glad to go Jioirie 
early, ’fhe house is a bud one, in the 
centre of the fort, but everything is 
conducted on a handsome and liberal 
scale by the governor. 

Avgust .31. — Our morning w'as, as 
usual on a first arrival, taken up by 
visits; in the afternoon Are drove in 
Sir E. Barnes’s sociable through the 
far - famed ei nnamoii - gardens, which 
cover upwards of 1 7,000 acres of land 
on the coast, the largest of wliieh are 
near Colombo. The plant thrives best 


in a poor sandy soil, in a damp atinc^ 
sphere; it grows wild in the woods to 
the size of a large apple-tree, but when 
cultivated is never allowed to grow 
more than ten or twelve feet in height, 
each plant standing separate. The leaf 
is something like that of the laurel in 
shape, but of a lighter colour ; when it 
first shoots out it is red, and changes 
gradually to green. It is now out ol 
blossom, but 1 am told that the floM ci 
is white, and appears when in fiill 
blossom to cover the garden. After 
liearing so much of the spicy gales 
from this island, I Avas much disap 
pointed at not being able to discovei 
any scent, at least from the plants, in 
passing tlirongh the gardi*ns ; there is 
a very fragrant-smelling lloAver groAv 
ing under them, Avhieh at first led us 
into a belief ibat Ave smelt the cinna- 
mon, hut we Avere soon undeceived. 
On pulling off a leaf or a tAvig one per- 
ceives the spicy odour very strongly, 
but I AA'as surprised to liear that the 
flower has little or none. As cinnamon 
forms the only considerable export of 
Ceylon, it is of course preserved with 
great care ; by the old Dutch law, the 
penalty for cutting a branch was uo 
li^ss than tin* loss of a haml ; at present 
a fine expiates the same oflence. The 
neialiboui’hood of Colomho is particu- 
larly favouraljle to its groAvth, being 
Avell sheltered, Avith a liigb equable 
temperature; and us sboAvers fall very 
fre»pieiitJy, tliough a whole day’s lK*avy 
rain is uncommon, the ground is never 
parched. 

The {learl-fishery was at one time 
very productive, but some years ago it 
entirely failed, and though it has lately 
been resumed, the s-ueeess has been 
small. Ceylon, partly from its super- 
abundant fertility, which will scarcely 
allow of the groAvth of foreign plants, 
and partly ficm the indolence of the 
natives, is a very poor colony ; the po- 
tato Avill not thrive at all, and it is 
only at Candy, a toAvii about seventy 
miles in the interior, that any kind ot 
European vcgj^table comes to perfection, 
’I'he governor lias a ]»asketful sent 
doAvn every morning from his garden 
there; the bread-fruit is the best sul)- 
stitiite lor p(natoes 1 have met witii; 
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but even this is extremely inferior. A 
plant, something between the turnip and 
the cabbage, called ** nolkol,*^ is good, 
but it is not indigenous, having been 
originally imported from the Cape. 

1 heard a gentleman say, with refer- 
ence to the indolence of the natives, 
“ give a man a coco-tree, and he will 
do nothing for Ids livelihood ; he sleeps 
under its shade, or perliaps builds a 
lint of its branches, eirts its nuts as they 
fill, drinks its juice, and smokes his 
life away.” Out of a numerous popu- 
lation, a small proportion are labourers ; 
the system of forced labour, which we 
found established by the Dutch, still 
exists in some degree, and a man can 
bal dly he expected to pay much atten- 
tion to the culture of his4ield, w'hen he 
is liable at any moment to be taken off 
to public works ; in his own district he 
receives no payment for road-making, 
but when removed to a distance he has 
three fiuanis, or tliree halfpence jier 
day. The people are, however, lightly 
taxed, and tlie general aspect of their 
houses would indicate more comfort 
and attention to appearances than all 
I )iad heard of them had led me to 
expect. 

Tliere is one custom here which I 
have not seen elsewluu’e, which struck 
me as remarkably liumane ; at certain 
distances along the road, large pots of 
W’ater, with ladles attached to them, are 
placed for the use of travellers, and I 
have frequently seen one of my bearers 
take a draught Avith great eagerness, 
and then run to join his comrades at 
my palanquin. j 

VVe dined again at the King’s house, I 
and met nearly all the European so- | 
ciety (>f the place. The colour of the 
natives excepted, everything wears a 
more Phiglisli aspect than we have been 
accustomed to i]i India (the residents 
make a distinction between the island 
and the continent, not allowing the 
former to be India). Where coachmen 
are kept, they are invariably Europeans, 
who do not appear to suffer from tlie 
sun ; the Cingalese have not the slightest 
idea of driving, and know very little 
about a horse, and the “ horsekeeper,” 
as the saces is here called, as well as in | 
Bombay, is invariably from tlie coast. i 


Those persojjis who have not European 
coachmen have the liorses of their pa- 
lampiin-carriages and “ bandies,” or 
gigs, led by these men, and the pace at 
which they run is surprising. Gigs 
and hackeries all go here by the generic 
name of bandy. Tlie (’alcutta caran- 
ehie, and the Bombay shigrum po, are 
alike unknown. The regiment doing 
duty in the fort is European, and tlie 
wliite sentries assist materially iu giving 
tlie place an European look. 

September 1. — The Bishop held his 
Visitiition, which was attended by all 
the colonial chaplains and Church mis- 
sionaries in the island, tlie latter of 
w'hom were assembled at Cotta for 
their aiinual meeting, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Mayor, who was detained 
at Baddagame by a severe fever, caught 
on his way down to meet ns at Galle. 
I think tlicre are few sights more im- 
pressive than that of a bishop address- 
ing his elergj- from the altar; and on 
this occasion it was rendered peculiarly 
interesting by th<*re being two regularly 
ordained native priests among the num- 
ber, Mr. de Sarum and Christian Da- 
vid, both colonial chaplains; the former 
has had an English education, and was 
entered, 1 believe, at Cambridge ; he 
married a young woman who came out 
Avith him, and AA-ho show^s her good 
taste and good judgment in living on 
the best terms wdth his family, who are 
A'ery respectable people of the first rank 
in the island. The clergy dined with 
us in tlie evening. 

September 2. — We were again all 
morning engaged w ith visitors. In the 
eA'cning, I..ady Barnes having lent me 
her fine Vhiglish horse, we rode tlirongh 
a coiisidei-able pai't of the gardens. 
These are so extensive, and the roads 
cut through them so precisely alike, 
that we completely lost our way, and 
did not get home till late. There is 
neither horse, carriage, palanquin, nor 
hearer to be hired ; but we do not feel 
the want, between the exertions used 
by our friends, Mr. Glenie, now' the 
acting archdeacon, and Mr. Eayai^, 
recently appointed collector of this dis- 
trict, to procure us hearers in travelling, 
and the lilierality with which Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes allows us the use of his 
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horses, carriages, and l) 0 (iy-giiard. He 
lias a magiiiiiccnt stud uf English 
horses ; they look well, but are apt to 
die of intlanmiatory attacks : he lost 
one very fine one while we were in the 
island. There are none reared in Cey- 
lon, but those ill general use come from 
the islands in the neighbourhood of 
Jaffna, which afford the best pasture 
both for horses and cattle. The former 
are under the superintendence of an 
officer, and when old enough arc dis- 
posed of by Government. Those 1 have 
seen are pretty, but slight; the oxen 
too are small; but beef is the most 
plentiful as well as the best meat in 
(>ylon. 

Mr. Walbeolfe, the manager of the 
cinnamon gardens, gixxl-natnredly sent 
some of the cinnamon peelers to our 
himgalows, that vre might see tlie way 
in M’hich tlie spice is pri‘pared. They 
brought with them branches of alioiit 
tliree feet in length, of which they 
scraped off tlie rough bark with knives, 
and then, w ith a peculiar-shaped instru- 
ment, stripped off the inner rind in long 
slips ; these are tied up in luiiulles, and 
p it to dry in the sun, and the wood is 
sold for fhel. In the regular prepara- 
tion, however, the outer bark is not 
scrapoil off; but the process of fernient- 
atiou wliich the strips undergo when 
tied up in large quantities, removes the 
coarse parts. The peelers are called 
“chaliers;” they are a distinct caste, 
whose origin is uncertain, though they 
a!*e generally snj>posi‘d to be descended 
from a tribe of w cavers, w'ho settled in 
Cy<*y]nn, from tlie continent, about six 
buudred years ago; in the interior they, 
now ])ursiie their original oceniiation, 
hut those in the maritime provinces are 
exclusively employed in peeling cinna- 
mon. They earn a great deal of mo- 
ney during the season ; but their caste 
is considered very low', and it would be 
a degradation for any other to follow 
the same business. 

Sf'pte})tJ}€r 3. -This morning we went 
to the King’s house, wdicre w^- spent a 
couple of hours very agreeably. The 
Bishop has been nmch engaged since 
our arrival in preparing a plan, which 
he discussed to-<lay with Sir E. Barnes, 
for restoring the schools, and the system 


of religious instruction which we found 
established by the Dutch, and of unit- 
ing it more closely with tlie Church of 
England. At a very small annual ex- 
pense, this plan would, he thinks, be 
the means of spreading, not merely a 
nominal, but real Christianity through 
the island. There is also another ob- 
ject which he has, if possible, still more 
at heart, which is giving the native 
“ proponents,’* or oitechists, such faci- 
lities for education as would gradually 
fit them for admittance into holy orders, 
and make them the groundwork of a 
parochial clergy; he has been much 
pleased by the anxiety which they 
•show for the improvement of their 
scholar-s hut they liave not the means 
of acquiring knowledge sufRcient to 
enable them to teach others, and are 
many of them ill-informed, tliou^h 
very good men. Btxiks are scarce in 
Cingalese and Tamnl, and he is anxious 
to jirevail on some of the colonial clergy 
to translate a few of the more popular 
works into these languages. In these 
and in various other suggestions which 
he has made to both chaplains and mis- 
sionaries, he has, almost universally, 
met with the readiest concurrence ; and 
he has often expressed to me the ex- 
treme Ratification which he has de- 
rived since we have been here, from 
witnessing the exemjdary conduct of 
I the w hole Church Establishment, and 
the readiness with which they have 
entered into his views. While he was 
convci-sing on these subjects with the 
governor, I.ady Barnes tex^k me to see 
lu?r inusemn, and I was much interested 
in looking over her collection of shells 
and other Ceylon curiosities. 

Sfptemhcr .3. — The Bishop preached 
this morning at St. Thomases; the 
church was very full, and, as it has no 
punkahs, the heat was great. It is a 
remarkably ugly inconvenient build- 
ing ; indeed, it was not originally in- 
tended as a church liy the Dutch, and 
the colony is tot» yuKir to build another. 
There is a mural tablet in it to Bishop 
Middleton, who was here at two dif- 
ferent periods. 

September A.- - A\\ morning, as usual, 
the Bishop was occupied in discussing 
ecclesiastical matters with Mr. Robin- 
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Son and Mr. Gleiiie, and I returned a 
few visits. In the evening we fode 
through the fort, and the principal 
streets of Colombo, as well as through 
the pettuli, or native town. The fort 
is on a peninsula, projecting into the 
sea, and is very extensive, surroumled 
with a broad deep ditch ; near the 
glacis is the end of a large lake, M'liich 
extends some miles into the interior, 
and which might, in case of necessity, 
be easily connected with the sea, so as 
completely to insulate the fort. In the 
middle of this lake is an island, called 
by the Dutch “ Slave Island there 
are several pr(dty houses oii it, and a 
regiment of Sepoys is now statione<l 
tltere ; the town is handsome, and 
nearlv divided into four parts by two 
broad streets; tliere are many Dutch 
houses, which may be distinguished 
from those of the English by their 
glass windows, instead of Venetians, for 
the Dutch seem to shut up their houses 
at all seasons ; they have large veran- 
dahs to the south. The pettah is very 
extensive and populous ; the inhabitants, 
it is said, amount to between fifty and 
sixty thousand, of a very mixed race. 
We passed the Dutch and Portuguese 
churches, both pretty buildings, espe- 
cially the former: the latter is dedi- 
cated to the Mater Dolorosa. The 
houses of the Europeans without the 
town are very beautifully situated, es- 
pecially those near the sea; they are 
all, with one or tu o exceptions, lower- 
roomed houses, and built on the same 
plan as those of Bombay, having the 
same disa<lvantage of projecting low- 
roofed verandahs, which keep out the 
air. The fl(X)rs are almost universally 
of brick, very unsightly, and disagree- 
able from the dust which they occa- 
sion; but this is unavoidable in an 
island where no clninam is made but 
by a most expensive process, from 
shells, and wdiere the white ants im- 
mediately destroy timber. There a|)- 
pears to be little tratlic carried on 
except in cinnamon and pepper; the 
coir rope is made in groat quantities ; 
indeed, the coco-mit tret*, in its various 
productions of arrack, oil, &c. &c., seems 
to \ye the principal support of the na- 
tives. No muslins are manufactured ; 


I and only the common strong coarse 
cloth, w'orn by the natives, is wove in 
the island. Of this I had a good deal 
given me by some of the Malay inha- 
bitants. 

Srptemher fi. — Early this morning the 
Bishop went to Cotta, a Church mis- 
sionary station, about six miles from 
(Mombo. Mr. Lambrick, whom I 
remember tutor, some years ago, in 
Lord Combermerc’s family, is at pre- 
sent sole missionary there, and per- 
forms the important duties of the station 
ill a most exemplary manner ; the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the district is very 
great; there are eight schools in the 
village, containing near tw’o hundred 
children, of whom a few are girls, be- 
sides several in the adjoining hamlets ; 
and he has two services every Sunday 
in English and Cingalese, as well as 
occasional weekly duty in the schools ; 
there is no church. 

The Society sent out a press a few 
years ago, which is now in active use 
Several Cingalese grammars and voca 
bularies, and some tracts, have been 
printed in it, and Mr. Lambrick is now 
cngagcKl in a translation of the Old 
Testament and the Gospels, part of 
which is printed. The language is not 
well suited to the dignity and simplicity 
of the Bible, as it is burdened w ith ho- 
norary alRxes, used as w^ell in the Bud- 
dhist religious hooks, as in the common 
intercoui-se of the natives with their 
superiors, and which have hitherto 
been admitted into our translations of 
the Scriptures. Such a word as “ Wa- 
hanseghede,” affixed to the names of 
the Divine Persons, is certainly very 
cumbersome; and Mr. I.amhrick is 
anxious to he allowed to discontinue 
their common use in a revision of the 
translation of the Scriptures, ii^ which 
he has beeii invited to join by the Co- 
loinlK) Auxiliary Bible Society, 

While the Bishop was at Cotta, Mr. 
Lambrick read him an address in the 
name of all the missionaries, in which, 
besides giving him an account of their 
respective stations, they asked his ad- 
vice on several important points, of 
which the principal related to prayer- 
meetings at each other’s houses, and to 
the baptism of native children. He 
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answered these questions generally at 
the time, and after wartls wrote them a 
letter, in which he entered more at 
length on the different subjects pro- 
posed.* 


• (Colombo, Sept. 13, 1825. 

My Reverend Rretbren, — Having been con- 
sulted by yon, and the other clergy of this 
Archdeaconry, on the propriety of engaging 
with missionaries of other religious sects, in 
solemn conference on topics connected with 
your work among the heatijen, such as are 
now statedly holnen at Jaffna, and at this 
place, I have first to express my thankfiilneM 
to (rod for the brotherly .and tolerant spirit 
whicli, since my arrival in the island, I have 
noticed among those who, with less or greater 
differences of opinions, and discrepaticii-s of 
doctrine and discipline, abundantly to be de- 
plored, yet liold, us I am pcrsondeil, flu* name 
faith in the (^ross, and siiall be found, as I 
*;rust, in the last day, on the same Rock of 
i^lvation. Nor am I less thnnkbil to the 
(fiver of all good tilings, for the allectionate 
and orderly spirit which 1 find in you, my 
brethren, and which has led you, voluntarily, 
to submit a question in which your hearts, as 
I have reason to believe, are much engaged, 
to tlio counsel of your ordinary. May (jod 
continue and increase this mutual conlidence 
between us, and conduct it, and all things 
else, to His glory and our salvation ! 

'J’iie meeting in question has boim described 
to me as a conference of ministers and mis- 
sionaries, in a certain district, held in each 
other’s house in rotation, attended by the 
ministers or missionaries tbem.selve.s, their 
wives ar.l1 families, and occa-sionally by devout 
laymen from their vicinity, 'i’bese meetings 
are described as beginning and ending with 
pmyer, led, indifferently, liy ministers of dif- 
ferent sects, or bv their lay friends, but nut 
by the rcrn,ile.s, and as broken by hymns, in 
whicli all present Join, '1 he remainder of llio 
time is occupied by a friendly meal togi-tluT, 
— in tlie comparison, by the mis.sionarie.s, of 
the different eiicoiiragemenls and ol«stacles 
which they meet with among the heathen, 
and in discus.sioii of the best, means by which 
their common work can be forwarded. It ap- 
pears that this practice commenced .at Jaffna, 
under circumstanc(>.s which made it very de 
sirablo for the missionaries of the Knglish 
Church, not only to live on friendly ami 
courteous terms with tlie missionaries sent 
from America, but to protit by the experience 
and example of thi'se missionaries in tbi-ir 
manner of addressing the heathen. And it 
appears, also, that tliese conferences have been 
strictly private and domestic, and that there 
has been no interchange or coiifii.sion of the 
public or appropriate functions of the Christian 
ministry between yourselves .and the friends 
who, unhappily, differ from you in points of 
CltuTch distiipline. Under such cireumstatices 
it U probable that, by tJeaVs blessing, many ad- 
vantages may have arisim to you all from these 
eonfert'ncea ; and, without inquiring whether 


On his return home he told me he 
had been particularly gratified by all 


I these advantnge.s might have been, in tlie first 
in.stance, attainable, in a manner Jess liable to 
inconvenience or mi.srepresentntion, I am 
I happy tknt I do not think it necessary to 
advise their ce.ss!ition, now tliey are estahlislied. 
and that your dereliction of them might 
greatly interrupt liie cliaritable terms on 
which you now live with your neighbours. 

'lliere are, however, some serious dangers 
to which such inivtings are liable, against 
wlitch it is my duty to caution you, and by 
avoiding which you may keep your intercourse 
witli your fellow-labourers, ns now', always 
liarmless and unblained. The first of tlmse is 
the risk ofievelliiig, in the eyes of others, and 
even in your own, the peculiar claims lo at- 
tention on the part of men, and the peculiar 
hop<‘.s <if grace and blessing from the Most 
High , which, as we belii*ve, are possi-ssed by tho 
holders of an apo.stolic coinmi-ssion over tho.se 
who.s<i call to tlie ministry is le.ss regular, 
tluMigh their labours are no leas sincere. God 
forbid, iny brethren, that [ si ton Id teach \ou 
lo think on tlii.s account highly of yourselves ! 
Far otherwise, 'riiis sense of tlie advantages 
which we enjoy should humble us to the dust, 
wlien we InMliink us who we are, and what wo 
ought to be, who have received the Spirit of 
(iod, by the dispensation of a long tine of 
saints and martyrs, — wiio are called lo follow 
the .steps of Ridley, lIoo}>er, I.atinuT, Row- 
land Taylor, ami Henry Martyn ; and w ho 
are, bv the exti'rnnl dispensation, at least, of 
I’roviilence, the inheritors of that grace which 
fell on St. Paul. Hut humbly, yea meanly, 
AH we are bound to tliink of ourselves, we 
must not app ar to undervalue our apostolic 
bond of tiiiiun ; and tlie more so here in India, 
inasmuch as it is the great link which bind.s 
ii.s to the .nnci(‘nt Syrian Church, and one 
irincipal niejuis whereby wi? hope, with the 
/le.s.sing of our Master, to efl'ert its gradual 
refonnalion. 'Hie neglect, or abandonment, 
orappnn nt abainloninent of this principle, is 
the fust danger which 1 apprehemt to be inci- 
dental lo such meetings as I have deseribed. 
To guard against it, an additional care and 
caution will lie desirable, in your steady tid- 
liereiici*, wherever tliis Is pruol icable, to the 
external ceremonies and canonii'ul observations 
of our (.'hiiich ; .and, wiiliout estranging your- 
selvi's from your dis.sentiiig friends, by cul- 
tivating a yet closer union with those who are, 
properly speaking, yonr brother clergy. \Vitl» 
lliisview I would rfcommend not only the inea- 
siin-s which I have lately suggested, of frequent 
meetings of the clergy of this Arclub-aconry 
for the purj'osi's o'f mutual counsel ajid com- 
fort, I'lil a readiness on your part, who are 
missionaries, to ofiiciate whenever you are 
invited, and can do it without neglect of your 
peculiar functions, in the churches of tho 
colony, and in rendering fi.sstst!ince to the 
chaplaina. Ry this rwicasional attention (for, 
for many reasons, I would have it occasional 
only) to the spiritual wants of vour own 
countryp^cn, several important eiida will b« 
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which he had seen that morning. The 
station has been scarcely three years 
established. 


obtained; you will yourselves derive advan- 
tage Crom keeping up the habit of English 
composition and public .speaking; you will 
endear yourselves to your brethren and coun- 
trymen by the services which you will nmder 
them, and above all you will identify yonr- 
»<*lves in the eves of all men with the Ksfa- 
lilished t’hurcli. and distinguish yourselves 
from tJiose otlier preachers whom that Church 
ejinnoi consistently recognise. 

.\nother precaution which occurs to me as 
desiral>le agaiiust the risk to wJiich I have 
allinhsl is. that it he perfectly understood 
that the meetings are for the discu.ssion of 
sucli topics only as belong to your distinct 
functions as missionaries to the lieatlien. For 
this I'Ofuiion 1 would recommenil fluit the m«s?t- 
iiig be con lined to missionaries only, with 
their families, and siieii devout laymen (for I 
am unwilling to damp, or seem to disc<mnte- 
nance, th(‘ir laudable zeal) who have already 
joined themselves to your number. The other 
clergy of the Archdeaconry will llnd, I con- 
ceive, a sulticjent bond of union and .sotiree of 
mutual comfort and advice in the cloicnl 
mei'tinq. There? are other inconveniences and 
improprieties incidental to what are usually 
called prayer-meetings, which have led to 
their rejection by the great majority of the 
('hurch of England, and among the ’rest, by 
some excellent men, whom the conduct pur- 
8U(!d by those with whom their chief intimacy 
lay, would have naturally inclined, to favour 
lliem. 1 mean, among others, the late Mr. 
.•^cott of Aston l!*ainlford, and the late Mr. 
Uobinaon of St. ]Slary's, Leicester. Such is 
file practice reprobated by the .Vpostle, of a 
number of persons coming together, with 
each his psalm, his prayer, his exhortation ; 
the effect of which i.s, not only often confn- 
sion, but what is worse than confusion, self- 
conceit and rivalry, each labouring to excel 
his brother in the choice of his expres.sions 
and the outward earne8tnes.s of his addre.ss — 
and the bad efl'ects of emulation mixing with 
actions in which, of all others, linmiliiy and 
forgetfulness of self are necessary. Such, 
too. is that warmth of feeling and language, 
derived rather from imitation than convietinn, 
wliicli, under tlie circumstances which I have 
mentioned, are apt to degenerate into enthu- 
siastic excitement or irreverent familiarity. 

And though it is only duo both to your- 
selves, my brethren, and to your dissenting 
fellow laliourcrs, to state that "all which 1 have 
seen or heard of yon s«'ts me at ease on these 
subjects, so far as yon are con«-crned ; yet it will 
be well for you to take care, lest by setting an 
example of such an in.stitnlion in your own 
persons, you encourage less instructed indivi- 
duals among the laity to adopt a practice 
which, in tfieir cn.se, has almost always, 1 lie 
lieve, been injurious. It is on tins account, 
chielly, that with no feelings of disrespect or 
suspicion towards the excellent lavmen who, 
•8 I understand, liavc joined your society, I 


Septemher 11. — The Bishop preached 
at St. Thomas’s ou Itehalf of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


would recommend, if my counsel has any 
.weight (arid 1 offer it as my counsel only), 
that, though there |s no impropriety in their 
taking their turns in reading the .Scriptures, 
and mingling in thcdi.scussions w hich arise on 
the sul.ji ct.s connectfil with your conference, 
tliey would ahslain from leading tlie society 
in prayer, except when the meeting is held in 
one of their own houses, and when, as masler 
of the family, they may consistently offer up 
what will then be tbeir/iiiHiV// duvotum. 

I would, lastly, recommenil to you earne.stly. 
Unit both your di.seiissions and your piayeis 
have, as tlieir leading object, the success of 
missions, and the means whereby nii.ssions 
may, with God’s ble.ssing, be rendered .siicce.ss- 
ftil; and that you would deviate a.s little as 
possible into other liehls of ecclesitwtical in- 
quiry. 

Whh these precautions, I trust that un- 
mlrigled good may, tlirongh llis blessing who 
is the (iod of peace and order, emanate from 
your religious conferences, 

Willi reference to the employment of lay- 
men to officiate in your congregation, 1 would 
say, that where a mi.s.sionary is a.s yet unable 
to read prayers, or preach in the language of 
his hearers, he may unquestionably employ a 
native a.ssisf.ant lo do both, provided the 
prayers are those of onr Church, and the dis- 
course a tran.slation from his own dictation or 
writing. The use of inferprefers is not only 
sanctioned by the neces-sity of the case, but 
by the express authority of S<*,ripture ami ec- 
clesia-stical history. And even wlu're this 
necessity has not existed, but when? any con- 
venience hits been obtained either by priest or 
p-ople, it has been alw ays the custom of the 
Choreh to admit lay catechists (under the di- 
rection oftlie minisier) to read the Scriptures, 
to give out psalms, to repeat the cree<ls„and 
even when any cmivenience results from it, 
the I. if any down to the Lord's Prayer, utd the 
follow iiig collects Avliicli the rubric as*gn.s to 
the priest. It is hardly necessary to ohserve, 
that, both in this and tlie preceding case, the 
.Absolution mn.st not be reati, nor must the Sa- 
cranieiils be administered by any but the regu- 
larly ordained minister. 

To your questions respecting liaptism, I 
reply--^ 

1st, We are not, as I conceive, allowed to 
baptize the inlant child of heathen parents 
when there is reason to fear that such child 
will be brought up in heatliuni.sm. 

2nd. We may not even baptize the infant 
child of heathen parents on the promise of 
such parents to procure for it a Fliristiim edu 
cation, unless security of some kind is actually 
given for its adoption, and removal from its 
pireiit.s’ corrupt example, by its sponsor, or 
some oflier ('hristian, 

:ird. We may, I apprehend, baptize the 
children of a Christ iim father by a heathen 
mother though tliev are living together wn* 
mimcdy provided the {uther declares his be 
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l)Ut more particularly witli reference 
to the Bishop’s College at Calcutta; 


tention of giving his ciiiUl a Cliristian educa* 
tion, and there are sullicient sponsors to add 
tlieir promises to that of the parent. My 
reason for this decision is, that, ns no professed 
(Miristian, however wicked his life, is beyond 
the outwai-d means of grace, and tho I.ord 
may, for all we know, have still merciful 
purposes concerning him, so we cannot, for 
tlie fatlier’s sin, exclude the child from that 
promise which is made to the children, and 
the children’s children of believers. Hut 
where tFie mother is Christ iun, and not the 
firther, it is doubtful whether site may have 
sullicient property in, or authority over her 
child, to insure it a Christian bringing up. 
Nor is it a point on which the promise of a 
heathen father can be received as sullicient ; 
its actual adoption, therefore, by some Chris- 
tian friend or sponsor, must in this last case 
lie stipulated lor. 

4th. 'I’lio same principle appears to apply 
to cases when one only of a VKtrrinl couple is 
a professing Christian : thougli here some 
latitude of discretion may be allowed, in case 
of danger of death, of extreme maternal solici- 
tude, of known good character on the believing 
mother’s side, and the know n probability that 
may exist that her wishes, and the endeavours 
of the sponsors, w ill not be frustrated in her 
infant’s education. 

5th. The case of nominal Christians nt.tori- 
onaly addicted to heatlien prjtcttces must 
depend, in part, on the nature and extent of 
the evil ; and still mttre on the character and 
sulTiciency of the sponsors. Mere idolatrous 
or suwrsiitious habits in the parents, if not 
attended with open aposiacy. cannot exclmle 
the infant when properly vouched for from 
anot.lier quarter. The parent, however blinded 
anil sinful, has not lo.st the external privilege.s 
of Christianity, and the infant cannot be de- 
prived of a privilege which the paretitluis not 
I'orleited. 

6tl|^ The same rule will apply yet more 
.strongly to Clirislians of whom we know no 
further harm tliaii their ignorance and neglect 
of public woT-diip. 

7th. It will have been already seen, that we 
have no right to refuse liaptism to children 
actually adopted by Cliri/jtians, provided those 
or other Christians become their sttcurities. 

eth. With regard to the case of children thus 
adopted, when past tlie age of six years, and 
on the mtirks of conversion w Inch may then 
be required in them, it appears that at this 
age a child who has not, from its earliest in- 
fancy, enjoyed a Christian education, can sel- 
dom know much of Christianity. Such may 
he admitted as infants, with proper sponsors, 
and it may very often lie de.siralile thus to ad 
mit them. It is not easy to lix an age at 
which infancy cease.s, whicn must depend on 
intellect, opportunity, and many other consi- 
derations. “ In subjects capace," conversion 
doubtleM requir^ ; and where capacity 
may lie soon expected, it is generally desirable 
to wait, liut in cases of sickness, or where 


previous to this he went to hear the 
Tamul service in the Portuguese 
church, and 1 accompanied him, be- 
tween the English seiwices, to the Cin- 
galese church, in both which he pro- 
nounced the benediction in tlie respec- 
tive languages. The Dutch church, 
in which the Cingalese service is per- 
foniied, is very handsome internally 
as well as externally. The language 
is not a pleasant one ; it is read in a re- 
citative tone, and the use of the affixes 
Avhich 1 have mentioned, added to its 
being in itself a voluminous language, 


nny good or,cb.triiable end is answereil by the 
immediate baptism of such cliililrcn,' and 
where, as before, sulhcient securities are pre- 
s*?nt, it appears that we are not warranted in 
detiying them (lod's ordinance. 

9th. Tlie Church of Home, though griev- 
ously corrupted, i.s nevertheless a part of the 
vi.sible Church ofCJirist; we may not there- 
fore repel the children of sucli part>nts from 
baptism, if they are vouched for by their spon- 
sors in the words of our service ; which it may 
be noticed are wisely so framed as to contain 
nothing but those points on which all (Chris- 
tians are agreed. The direction at the end to 
teacli our ('hnreh CalechLsm is a counsel from 
U.H to the sponsors, no engagement entered 
into l)y them. It follows tliat we are not to 
refuse bapll.sm to the children of Roman Ca- 
tholic paremts, with stitUcient Protestant spon- 
sors; 1 even doulit whether we are at liberty 
even with sponsors of their parents’ sect. 

Hut. in all these questions 1 cannot forbear 
observing, that we may remark the wisdom of 
that primitive institution (whicli our Church 
lias wisely retained) of gudfatliers and god- 
mothers, as allording a way of receiving in o 
tlie Hock of (.)hnst those cliildreii for whose 
eilueat.ion their own parents cannot satisfac- 
torily answer. An ignorant or immoral father 
may' lie liimself, for the present, irreclaitn- 
atile ; but we may always insist that the sure- 
ties whom he adduces should be competent Iv 
informed, and of a life not optmly immoral. 
And though the decay ofdiseipline in oar own 
country has grievously impaired the value of 
such sponsors, yet a missionary among the 
heathen liuth may and ought in this respect to 
exercise a sound di.scietiou, Ixith examining 
with mildness, informing with patience, and 
with firmness and temper deciding on the 
knowledge, faith, and lioliness of tnose who 
themselves undertake to lie the guides of the 
blind, and to sow the seeds of knowledge, 
holiness, and faith, in the hearts of the young 
candidates for salvation. 

That God, my reverend brethren, may in- 
crease and strengthen you in these and all 
other gifts of his Spirit through his Son, and 
that both here and hereafter his blessings may 
largely follow your labours, is the prayer of ’ 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Keoikald CaLcvriA. 
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made the service extremely long. The 
congregation was not numerous: for 
some reason the church had been shut 
up for a few weeks, and the notice 
given was too sliort to allow of a larger 
number being assembled. It was com- 
posed principally of the inoodelicrs of 
Colombo, the children of a small 
school, some of the lower chisses, and 
four or five very pretty girls, evidently 
of good families. Their dress in shape 
resembled that worn I)y tlie Portuguese 
Christians in Calcutta; but the petti- 
coat and loose body were made of the 
finest muslin and silk, trimmed with 
lace, while their long black hair was 
turned up ii la (Jrecipie, and fastened 
with gold ornaments. The ayahs who 
attended them had ornaments of simi- 
lar shapes, hut made of silver or tor- 
toiseshell. These girls amused them- 
seh'es, during the greater part of the 
service, by playing with their rings, 
and beckoning to their attendants ei- 
ther to talk to them, to re-arrange 
some part of their dress, or to pick up 
their rings when they fell, (piite un- | 
checked by a respcK* table old gover- 
nante who was with them, and who, as i 
well a.s the rest of the congregation, 
appeared very devout and attentive. 

September 1‘i. — The Bishop attended 
a meeting in Colombo, for the pui*pose 
of establishing a new committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; and we afterwards dined at 
the King’s house. Mr. Glenic has 
very kindly given us the use of a pretty 
little open carriage of his own inven- 
tion, in which we make many excur- 
sions; we have also the daily use of 
the governor’s saddle-horses, and Emily 
has a quiet pony for her riding. 

Sevtemher 12. The Bishop held a 
Connrmation, which was very nume- 
rously attended both by natives and 
Europeans; unfortunately, I was too 
unwell to attend it, or to join the clergy 
who dined with us afterwards ; but he 
was much pleased with the number, 
appearance, and behaviour of the can- 
didates ; the Malay girls, in their long 
flowing white veils, formed a particu- 
larly interesting group, and they all 
seemed much impressed with the cere- 
mony 


September 14,— We set out at four 
o’clock this nioniiiig, on an excursion 
to Candy, leaving Emily, by Dr. P’ar- 
rel's advice, at St. Sebastian (the name 
<»f our bungalow), the country through 
which we were to travel txdng at all 
times of the year rather unfavourable 
to delicate constitutions. Sir Edward 
Barnes drove the Bishop in his bandy, 
Mr. Robinson and I went in a palan- 
quin carriage, and we were accompa- 
nied by Captiiins Hamilton and Daw- 
son, the governor’s aides-de-camp, 
Messrs. Gleuie, Wilmot, and Layard, 
either in bandies or on liorseback. 
About live Tiiiles from Colombo Ave 
crossed a bridge of boats over the river, 
which is here of some width; this 
bridge, as well as the various rest- 
liouses and the Avhole line of road, was 
ornamented with palm-branches, fruit, 
lloAvcrs, &c., in the same manner as 1 
have before described. The country, 
for al>out tM’enty-five miles, is flat and 
cultivated, but the parts immediately 
adjoining the road are covered with a 
mass of trees and shrubs, through 
which w'e could only have an occa- 
sional view; the richness of the ver- 
dure, the variety of foliage, and the 
brilliancy of flowers, however, amply 
made up for the want of a more exten- 
sive prospect. At a rest-house called 
Veaugodde we breakfasted,— it is an 
upper-roomed bungalow, with a deep 
verandah all round, and though merely 
composed of palm-branches aud leaves, 
very sufficiently durable. S^paller 
bungalows were built round it for the 
accommodation of single men. Here, 
for the first time since I left England, 
I saw honey in the comb ; it is found 
in the forest in great abnndaiice, and 
is made by a small black bee. The 
mootlelier of this district, Don Solomon 
Dias Benderlee, had exercised his in- 
genuity in ornamenting the large bun- 
galow, as well as in erecting a square 
of four arches in the road before it, in 
a more elaborate manner than usual. 
The effect was really beautiful. The 
Bishop and I made some sketches, and 
as we wished to have a distant view of 
the place, a shed was actually built for 
us, and a road cut through the jungle 
to it in less than halfau hour. The ce- 
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lerity with which these palm buildings 
are erected is quite extraordinary ; for 
our present purpo.se, it was merely a 
roof of leaves on four posts ; but it is 
the custom in travelling to give notice 
to the different moodeliers, whose bu- 
siness it is to have buiigalous built, 
which answer extremely well for a 
temporary lodging, though of course 
in the rains they soon fall to pieces, so 
cheap is labour in this island, and so 
ingenious are the natives in such kinds 
of work. On leaving Veangodde, tlie 
country rises gradually, and becomes 
more and more l)eautiful every mile : 
the hills in the interior are steep and 
lofty, and covered with verdure to | 
their very summits. I more than once 
fancied they were crowned with ruins, 
from the singular effect produced by 
parasitical plants, which grow in the 
wildest luxuriance. Hinging their 
branches from one tree to another, each 
of which they in liirn destroy, till they 
form themselves into the shapes of 
arches, towers, and ruins of all kinds; 
several of these creepers had, I ch- 
served, stretched a solitary branch a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards, which 
had grown to the size of a man’s body, 
and assumed the appearance of twisted 
cords, but although near the ground, 
was quite unsupported iu its progress 
from the stem of one tree to its neigh- 
bour. These plants add so much to 
the beauty of the scenery, that one 
easily forgives the ilestructioii they oc- 
casio^. From the midst of this ver- 
dure, large nias.ses of rock arc octra- 
sionclly projected ; but it is (juite im- 
possible to describe the scenery- I. 
was occasionally reminded of the open- 
ing into the vale of Llangollen, and 
tlie new road at Wynnstiiy; and 1 
hardly knew to which to give the pre- 
ference. Here, indeed, we miss the 
Dee, though tliere is a small river, now 
barely visible, which during the rains 
increases to a considerable size, and 
foams and timibles over its rocky bed ; 
but the extent of the same kind of 
country is much greater ; the hills are 
higher, and the magnificence of the 
trees, and general beauty of the foliage 
and fiowers, far surpass anything in 
my native land. 1 looked iu vain for 


a wild elephant; these animals are 
driven by the approach of man further 
into the interior, and seldom appear, 
except at night, when it is reckoned 
dan^rous to travel without an escort 
and lights. Formerly there was an 
elephant-hunt every year, when niim- 
bei’s were taken and purchased for pur- 
pf)ses of state by the petty rajas in 
Western and Central India; but since 
their power has ceased, the demand 
for tliem no longer exists, and their 
mimhers increase so much as to be 
very destructive to the rice fields. Ele- 
phant shooting is a favourite amuse- 
ment with the European inhabitants, 
and a good shot will bring one down 
with a single iron bullet. It is, how'- 
ever, <hinginous to fire with one barrel 
only loaded, as should the animal be 
wounded it tui-iis upon its pursuer ; 
and, unless assistance is at hand, the 
coiisecpiences are generally fatal. In 
one instance of this sort, however, after 
the poor man had been tossed to some 
distance by the elephant’s trunk, and 
had actually felt the pressure of its 
knee upon his body, some unknown 
cause induced it to change its mind, 
and it walked off’, leaving the man but 
little hurt. An acquaintance of ours 
saved his life under similar circum- 
stances, by doilgiug fTOm one tree 
to another till he w%s within reach of 
help, his own native servants, though 
with weapons in tlicir hands, having 
run awa}"^ on seeing his danger. A 
herd is seldom formidable unless at- 
tacked ; but it is very dangerous to fall 
in with an old male animal, living by 
liiinself. There are very few used in 
tlie island either for military purposes 
or for riding, the expense of keeping 
them is so great ; they are small, but 
arc reckoned stronger and more hardy 
than those on the continent, and are 
generally l)etter tempered. The Cin- 
galese, indeed^ affect to say that their 
superiority is acknowledged by all 
other elephants, w'ho salam to them as 
they pass. 

The new road from Colombo to 
Candy has been recently opened by Sir 
E. Barnes, and indeed is not yet quite 
completed. It is a noble work, and has 
been executed with immense labour, as 
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veil from the nature of the country, as 
the almost impenetrable jungle thwiigh 
which it passes. Captain Dawsou 
was three months in tracing the line, 
and frequently gave up the work in 
despair : — he had often to creep along 
the beds of torrents, to enable him to 
make any progrt‘ss through the mass of 
underwood with which the mountains 
are covered. The country is vei-y un- 
healthy, and during the greater part of 
the year it is reckoned unsafe even to 
travel through it. Before the road was 
opened, it was a work of six or seven 
days to go from Colomlx) to Candy ; it 
may now be done with ease, having 
relays of horses, in one, and the danger 
of sleeping by the way is avoided. The 
old road lay through the seven Cories, 
a distance eighty-five miles, through 
a tract more open, but far more un- 
healthy. It is singular that it is not 
where the jungle is thickest that mala- 
ria most prevails, but the banks of rivers 
running swift and clear over a rocky 
bottom are more liable to fever than 
any other places. In a valley, near the 
roadside, I saw a cobra guana ; it is an 
animal of the lizard kind, with a very 
long tail, so closely resemhliug an alli- 
gator, that I at first mistook it for one, 
and was siii-prised to see a herd of buf- 
faloes grazing peacefully round it. It 
is perfectly harmless, but if attacked 
will give a man a severe bluw with its j 
tail. Sir Edward Barnes told me that 
its flesh is reckoned a delicacy in the 
West Indies. 

At Warakapole, about half-way from 
Colomlx), we were met by a very extra- 
ordinary personage, the secontl Adigar 
of Candy, followed by a numerous re- 
tinue, and preceded by one man carry- 
ing a crooked silver rotl, and by another 
with a long whip, which he cracked at 
times with great vehemence : this is 
considered a mark of dignity among the 
Candians. There are two ‘‘Adigars,” 
or ministers, the first of whom is enti- 
tled to have nine, and the second seven, 
of these whips cracked before him 
whenever he ^oes out; but since our 
conquest of their province their dignity 
has diminished, and they can no longer 
Afford so many noisy attributes of rank. 
This man wusVerv' handsomely dressed. 


but his costume certainly the most ex- 
traordinary 1 ever saw; his turban, for 
here men begin to cover tJieir heads, 
was richly ornamented with gold, in- 
tended to resemble a crown, hut far 
more like an old toilette pincushion, a 
white muslin body, with immense 
sleeves like wings, ornamented with 
gold buttons, a drapery of gold-tlowered 
muslin, a broad gold band round his 
waist, and, as rank is here marked by 
the quantity as well as quality of their 
dress, he wore the finest muslin, swelled 
out round the hips hy six or seven 
topettees, put on one above the other, 
which increased them to an immense 
circumterence, while his hands were 
covered w ith rings of rubies, set in a 
circle of more than two inches in dia- 
meter. Sir Edward Barnes and the 
Bishop got out to meet him, and shake 
him hy both hamls, and the former 
then brought him to me for the same 
ceremony. lie w as ciirricd in a dlnwlie, 
richly oniameiiteil, and followed us to 
Ootian Candy, wliere W'e dined and 
slept. 

For the latter part of the way we had 
to ascend a steej) hill annd mountain 
scenery of great magnificence ; the rocks 
oil the summits of tlie liighest had all 
tlie appearance of fortresses, and the 
deception was, in one instance, singu- 
larly heightened by the cireuiristapce 
j of one of the creepers I mentioned hav- 
ing thrown itself across a chasm, just 
below the walls of the imaginary for- 
tress, like a drawbridge. I'lie valleys 
between the hills are cultivated with 
rice ; and indeed it is in these moun- 
tainous regions, I am told, that the 
greatest quantity is grown, on account 
of the facilities they afford for irriga- 
tion. The fields in which it is sown 
are dammed up, and form a succession 
of terraces, the plant in each, perhaps, 
being in a different stage of grow'th. 
Sometimes the water is convtiyed for a 
mile or two along the side of a moun- 
tain, and it is let off from one terrace to 
another, as the state of the grain re- 
quires it. The verdure of the young 
rice is particularly fine, and the fields 
are really a beautiful sight when sur- 
rounded by and contrasted with the 
magnificent mouutmn scenery. The 
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island, however, does not produce rice 
enough for its own cousuinption, and a 
good deal is annually imported fj-oin 
Bengal. 

I have observed that all tlic bridges 
on this road ^vhich are linishetl are 
covered over, aiul liin;islie<l with 
benches, forming a kind of serai Ibr the 
foot passenger ; a most humane plan in 
such a country as tliis. 

At Ootian Candy we fomul s(‘veral 
bungalows just built ; that allotted to 
us consisted of three good-si>:etl rooms, 
veraiidahedall round, but the night was 
hot, and we got little sleep. 

Sfpteinhfr 15. — The carriages and 
horses having been sent on to eross the 
river on rafts, we followed at a veiy 
early hour in pala]i<inins, and aftir 
passing it, mounted our hoi'ses to ride 
up a long and stei p pass, 'I'lie road, 
which must have been constructed with 
immense labour, wiials up the side of a 
mountain covered with tiiick y.ngle 
and inaguitieent forest - trcvs ; among 
the latter, the ebony-tree, the iron and 
the thief trees were pointed out to ns; 
the former M'ith a tall, hlaek, slender 
stem spotted wdtli white ; the iroii-trev* 
black and liurd, as its uamc denotes ; 
and the last, rising with a straight 
white sfeTu to a great height, singularly 
contrasted with the deeiJ verdure round 
it: it bears no branches till the very 
to]>, when it throws out a few irregular 
stag-shaped houghs. A great deal of 
tin* furniture in Ceylon is made of 
ebony, as well as of the cahimander- 
tree, a fewof wliicli were pointed out to 
us, hnt wliich is liecome scarce from 
the improvident use forTiierly made of 
it. The thief-tree is good for nothing 
hut fuid. There were many other 
varieties, hut their native names have 
escaped my inemory. These w(u>ds 
swarm with moukc^ys of every .'>ort, 
which we saw and heard in all direc- 
tions. A small black monkey, a larger 
one witlia white face, and a very small 
and pretty white one, are the mots 
common. 

From this part of ihe road, Adam’s 
Peak, lying to the east, is vi.'^ible; it is 
the highest mountain in Ceylon, about 
8000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
lias seldom been ascendvd, not so much 
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from its height as from tlie difficulty of 
tlie latter part of tJie ascent, wliich is 
(piite perpendicular ; two ladies, how- 
ever, have been among the few adven- 
turers, and got up by means of chains 
and i>ulleys. "J'lie Rlnssnlmans have a 
tradition that Adam, when driven out 
of Paradise, alighb'd upon the Peak, 
and a mark, w hieli hears a resemblance 
t«) a linman font, is sujiposed to he the 
impression made by him while expiat- 
ing his crime, by standing on one foot 
till his sins were tbrgiven. 

About two-thirds of the w'ay up this 
]':iss. called Kiuiooganarvori, we break- 
last, d in a spot of singular and roman- 
tic beauty, of w hicli 1 endeavoured to 
convey some idea in a sketch, hut it irf 
scenery to w hich only a very good oil- 
liainting can do justice. ’\N'e w ere here 
met by other Candians, of inferior rank 
to the adigar, as denoted by their in- 
ferior mimher of petticoats, hut with 
the same sort of costume ; one named 
i.ooko Panda was on horsc'ba’ck, and 
accompanied ns the remaining jiai-t of 
the way; lie was (piite an Ka.steni dandy, 
rode well, and w as evidently proud of 
his horsemanship, hut his iJowing gar- 
ments were ill-adapted fbr riding. In 
the days of the Kings of Candy, horses 
were an ajjpendage to royalty, and none 
were foin.d in their territories save in 
the royal .stables. Afte r breakfast we 
remounted, and ])rooeeded to the top of 
(he pass, from vviience the view tow'urds 
(’andy was suiierh; hut the sun liael 
liovv been lor some liours above the 
horizon, ami w e w ere glad to get into 
thi! shelter of our carriages. Tliree 
mih's farther we again crossed a river 
in boats; the scenery in tliis valley had 
lost much of its magnifieent character, 
fmt it was very ju'ctty, dry, compara- 
tively free from jungle, and cultivated, 
the river running over a bed of rock, 
and yet it is one of the most deadly 
spots ill the -neiglihourhood during the 
unhealthy season. Near this place are 
the botanical gardens, which we hope 
to see on our return. On the opposite 
hank w e were met by the first adigar 
in gi*eat splendour, preceded by tlie 
silver rod, two men cracking their 
whips, and followed by a suwarree of 
elephants, music, and dancers ; one of 
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tlie elephants was kept at a di stance, be- 
\ugitV3Ld,asthey termed it, meaning that 
hewovdd'umucd'vdtely attack his coinpa- 
if suliered to come near them. 

A distance of three miles brought us 
to Cimdy, surroiiiKlod by woody hills 
some two thousand feet liigli. The 
town is larger than 1 expected, the 
streets broad and handsome, though 
at present only' formed l)y native 
houses. On tliis occasion they w<M‘e 
lined with plantain-trees, hearing fViiit, 
and decorated with tlags and tlowei-s, 
’sv'hicli gave tJic town a ^ ery gay appear- 
ance. \V'e were met at its eiiti'a'.iee by 
the principal Kuropcaii iiihabita)jts, 
aiul drove* up to a small cluster of bun- 
galows, digiiitied by the name of the 

Pavilion,” being the residence of tlie 
povenior. The principal of these 
Imildings is a remarkably pretty room 
of a circular form, connected with the 
* others by covered walks, now beauti- 
fully decorated w'ith dowers of various 
soi’ts, espaciall}'’ that of the areka, a 
sweet-scented palm. Wo were here in- 
troduced to the olKcers of tlie station, 
and then went to tlie ho\ise of Mr. 
tiawers, the collector of the district, 
wlio had askeif us to he Ids guests dur- 
ing our stay in Candy. 

The town of Candy is reckoned 
h *ultliy, as well as tlie oouiitry for 
about a mile round, beyond wideh the 
Kuroiieans seldom extend their drives; 
tlie river Malavigonga almost sur- 
rounds it; and the malaria, as 1 have 
before ohsci’ved, is peculiarly felt on 
the shores of livers. I should think, 
however, that tbe great changes in the 
temperature must be u:ifriendly to 
many constitutions ; an<l, indeed, I 
liave since been told tliat pulmonary 
complaints are fre<pient. . After an ex- 
tremely lag day, tiie night was so cold 
as to make a good blaidcet, and sleep- 
ing wdtli closed wundoAvs, very desir- 
able, aiixl even then I aAvoke chilly. 
The liouse we were in, a lower-roomed 
one, stands at the foot of a hill covered 
with jungle, in which I heard parrots, 
monkeys, and juugle-foAvl ; it aho 
abounds with tlie smaller beasts of 
prev and Mr. SaAvers told me, that 
the niglit before our arrival, he Avas 
awoke by some animal scratching at 


Ins door, which he supposed was a do<r 
but the track through his garden iiitlfc 
I niorauig jiroved it to have been a 
“ chefa,” or siwill Jeopard. The royal 
tiger is not found in the island, but 
hears, leoj)ards, hyamas, jackals, and 
tiger-cats are numerous, besides elks, 
wild hogs, buffaloes, deer, &c. Ac. ; and 
ne:u* Jailiin, at the northern extremity, 
a large; l)ai)Oon is very counnon and 
fearless. An acquaintance of ours 
having, on one occasion, shot at a 
y«)img one, the mother came boldly up 
a:nl Avrestctl the gun out of his liand 
without doing him any injury. The 
oui’an-outaijg is unknown. 

S<pkinhcr IfJ. — We Averc visited by 
all the IOiiroiH‘!in society of the city, 
and by many of the Candian chiefs in 
their extraordinary state dresses; a 
dra»ving given me by Looko Panda, 
and done by himself, showing a good 
deal of uncultivated genius, represents 
tliem ill three iliffereiit costumes, but, 
even in the iiiulress, preserving the 
same <*normous circumference of hip 
as on state occasions. 'Phe Pishop laid 
a deputation of the Puddhist priests to 
wait upon him, of various ages, and all 
dressed in long yelloAv robes, their sa- 
(•red colour, with the right arm and 
shoulder hare, and their heads and 
eyehroAvs closely shaven. Not long 
ago tliesc holy men aaoiiUI not cnier a 
room AA’ith u Avonniii, or even look at 
her if they met by accident; now, 
hoAvi'ver, they are not so scrupulous : 
and altliough the elder of tlie part}, 
w'ho seemed the principal, ne\a‘r turned 
his eyes towai’ds me. Ins followers 
hKiked at me, over the rouiul fan Avhich 
tlu'y all carried, Avith much curiosity. 
The llishop, by meaiisof an interpreter, 
held a long conversation with them, 
and ascertained that tlu'y were of the 
same sect Avith the Jains, whose tem- 
ples he had frequently visited in A’a- 
rioiis parts of India, ar.d AAhieii he had 
al\A’’ays suspected, tiiough the hitter had 
denied their identity. 'I’he senior priest 
read, or rather chanted, a fcAv lines out 
of one of their sacred hooks ; in Eound 
it is rather a pleasing language, bu’t 
almost all their principal Avords end in 
a burden of hum, hum, hum, — musical 
certainly, but excessiA'cly tedious. 
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I have been much interested by an 
account I have just heard of a trilnj of 
wild men, called the “ Veddahs,” or 
Hunters, who live in the recesses of the 
forests ; they are found in various 
parts, but are most numerous in the 
district of Vedahratte, from whence 
they derive their name, on the south- 
east side, towards Triiieomalec ; there 
are, it seems, two tril)e5 of these peo 
pie, the village and tin* forest V\*ddah, 
but they profess to IujUI no intercourse 
with each other. Tlmsc of the forest 
live entirely by the chase and on fruits, 
and never cultivate the gTomi<l; they 
have no habitations, but usually sleep 
under the trees, and when alarmed 
climb them for safety ; they use bows 
and arrows, and steal np closi* to their 
game before they shoot; they track the 
animal, if only womide<l, by its l>lood 
till they come snificiet.lly near to lake 
aim a second liiiu'. As {lie forests 
abound with deer, Ac., they live well, 
and some of the caste will occasionally 
come down into the villages to barter 
their game for rice, iron, and clotli ; 
their language is a dialect of the C'ui- 
galcse. They believe in evil sjnrits, 
but have no notion of a God, or of a 
state* of future rewards and punish- 
ments, ard ^'on^ider it to be a matter 
of perfect indiU'ercnce wlu’ther lliey do 
eviUop good. The village Veddahs 
have many traits in cominoa with their 
more savage bret’iren, but they live in 
huts, and cultivate the groniid, tliongh 
they also seek their ])rii:cij'iil subsist- 
• ace in tlic forints. In themselves 
they ere a peacealde tribe, never com- 
mencing, but easily prevailed on to 
join in any insurrection, and, during 
die Candian sovereignty, were fre- 
vpiently emjdoyed as nu recnary troops 
in commotions in the interior, ^^ir 
Edward Earnes made an attempt to 
civilize the wilder triln‘, l>y having 
some of them brought down into the 
plains ; giving them hwd, clothes, Ac. ; 
he also gave prizes for the best shot 
among them with the bow and arrow, 
but they seldom hit flie mark even at 
a moderate distariee ; their custom of 
stealing close upon tlieir prey before 
they shoot will account for tliis. Al- 
lliough these men liked their treatment 


so much as to be unwilling to return 
to their forests, no further good seems 
to have followed from the experiment. 

We t(V)k a very beautiful ride this 
evening, setting out by the borders of 
a .small lake near the centre of the 
town, which is said in a great measure 
to occasion its salubrity; it was fv>rmed 
out of a morass by the last king. A 
(piarter of an Iiour’s ride brought us to 
one of the most magnificent and strik- 
ing views Avhich 1 ever beheld; an 
immense aiflphitheatre lay before ns, 
of wliich the lioundaries w'cre lofty 
mountains of (‘very form, covered more 
than Iialf-way to their suinmits wdth 
foliage; Dooinbcrra Peak (its native 
name is lloonisgirikaiidy), about six 
thousand feet high, lay partly buried 
in clouds ; the jilain beneath us w'as 
like die most enitivafed park scenery, 
with the river running ov(*r rocks 
tli'nngb its cer.trc; tlie only thing 
1 wanted to eonijdcte the picture, and 
wliich the eye sought in vain, was a 
vestige ot‘ Immnn life: nothing but an 
occasional Hindoo temple was to b«.' 
seen in places where noblemen's seats 
might well have stood. Native huts 
there doubtless weiv ; for, besid(‘S tliat 
the Candian district is populous, the 
coco-palm, of wiiicdi a few clumps were 
S(‘eii, pointed tln'in out: villages are 
universally mai'kcd by tlu'se trees, 
whieli :«i’e not elsewhere common in 
the provinces; but till one is close 
upon tlumi, the huts are riot to be dis- 
liijguislied from the surrouiuling jungle, 
so that the who(g country looked like 
:i glorious dtjsert. The banks of the 
river, along uliich we rode some dis- 
tance, are here, as elsewhere, the most 
productive of fever; it is called the 
(kmdian fever,” and appears to l;e an 
iiilermitt(*iit, w hicii arrives at its height 
on the eleventh day, and, like all others 
of the sort in a trojiicul climate, is liable 
lo return at any period. Beyond the 
mountains the country is even said to 
he more baneful and dangerous to tra- 
vel through ; but, from the want of 
roads, little intercourse is ke[)t up fur- 
ther in the inferior. We returnHl 
home long after the sun had set, which 
here is spei*dily follow'cd by darkness 
our road illuminutLd by myriutls of 
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fire-flics, larger and more brilliant than 
any ■which 1 have before seen in India; 
accustomed as I have now l)een’ for two 
jears to these insects, I could not avoid 
a niom(‘ntary start as the}’ lit upon me, 
so perfectly do they resemble sparks of 
lire. The air, after very great heat, 
had cooled so rapidly as to make me 
glad to button up my habit; but it was 
very delightful, and I have not often 
enjoyed a ride more. 

We dined in the king*s palace with 
Mr. and Mrs. Downing. This is a 
very long low huilding, at the extre- 
mity of the town, painted white, with 
stone gateways; its front extending 
nearly two hundred yards ; a hexago- 
nal building of two stories terminates 
it at one end, in wliich we were re- 
ceived ; the rooms we saw are small 
and low, with curious grotesque figures 
carved on the walls. Ilere the monarch 
used to show himself in state to his 
people, with a wdfe on either hand ; 
for, tliough the Candian females of 
rank have seldom been seen by Euro- 
l)eaus, they were not l>efore the con- 
quest kept in seclusion. At the other 
end of the palace are the w omen’s apart- 
ments. 

The horrible practice of female in- 
fanticide still prevails in some districts 
of the island; in tlie last general cen- 
sus, taken in 1821, the imnd)er of males 
exceeded by twenty thouKind that of 
females ; in one district tliere were to 
every hundred men but fil‘ty-five wo- 
men, and in lliose parts where the 
numbers were efiual, the population 
was almost exclusively Mussulman. 
Tint strange custom of one woman 
having two, or even more, Imsbaiids, 
and tlie consequent difficulty of marry- 
ing their daughters, in a country w’here 
to live single is disgraceful, seem to be 
the causes t)f tliis unnatural custom. 
An astrologer is coiisuIUmI ou the birth 
of a female child, and if he pronounces 
lier to luive been born under evil aus- 
pices, she is exposed alive in the -woods 
to be destroyed by beasts of i)rey or by 
ants, generally, 1 was happy to hear, 
W’ithout the consent of the mother. 

Sfptcmber 1 7. — We visited tliis morn- 
ing some of the Euddhist temples ; the 
pnncipal one, which contains the re- 


ctimbent figure of lluddh, is a square 
building, with sixteen pillars of ma- 
sonry supporting the roof. The figure 
is of a colossal size, about thirty feet 
long, cut out of the rock, and there are 
several small figures placed round it, 
some in the common attitude of sitting 
W'ith the legs crossed, others standing ; 
many of them are painted a bright 
yellow, and the ceiling and walls are 
also of the most glaring colours ; strong 
smelling fiow’crs w ere, as usual, ranged 
as an otfering before the image ; and in 
the same row with the smaller ones 
w^ere placed two bells, the sacred sym- 
bol, covered up with great care. Al- 
though the priests touched them with 
reverence, they show’ed no reluctance 
to uncover them for our gratification. 

Adjoining this is a smaller temple, 
enclosing another image of Euddh, in 
the sitting posture, of human propor- 
tions, and carved with considerable 
skill; the eouiitenance is pleasing, with 
some resemblance to tlie Cingalese. 
ISIany images surround him in relief ; 
one is of Siva, w’ith four arms and his 
usual attributes of the lotus and the 
cobra de capello ; some crocodiles sur- 
rounding the figure of Eiiddh would 
seem to prove a connection between his 
worship aiul the Egyptian idolatry. 
The Cingalese colour the statues of 
their gcnls, and give a pupil to the eye, 
w’hich last ceremony is supposed to con- 
fer a superior degree of holiness, and is 
done wdth much mystery and solemnity. 
Some smaller figures of Euddh are very 
neatly executed in brass and copper; 
iinleed the natives seem to have a re- 
markable talent for carving, consider- 
ing how very few their opportunities 
for imp'-oveinent can be. 

In another temple we were shown, 
w ith extraordinary reverence, some re- 
lics of bone taken out of Raja Singh's 
tonil) at the time of our occupation of 
Candy, when all the rojal tombs were 
lu'oken open, and gold and jew’els of 
considerable value found. The ceme- 
tery immediately adjoins this temple; 
tlie tombs are of stone, meanly enough 
sculptured, and much injured by the 
violence used in forcing tliem open; 
the kings* and queens’ stand on opposite 
sides, and there is little to recommend 
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the spot except some noble peepul-trecs 
overhanging the tombs, which prove 
the royal family to have been Hindoos. 
The temples in (’andy are very nume- 
rous, as they were considered indispen- 
sable appendages to great men’s houses ; 
lights are kept burning in the greater 
number, and the heat, added to tJie 
strong perfume of the flowers, makes it 
very unpleasant to reinaiu in them for 
more than a few minutes. The famous 
one contiiining the tooth of Buddli we 
had not time to visit, hut we were shown 
a facsimile of the precious relic, more 
like a wild beast’s tusk than a human 
tooth ; it is kept in a golden case, set 
with precious stones, and this is en- 
closed within four others, all of gold 
and increasing in size, and all studded 
with jewels; no relic was ever more 
sumptuously enshrined, or more devout- 
ly worshipped. When we obtained pos- 
session of it, the Candians submitted 
quietly to our rule, believing that its 
owners have an undisputed title to their 
crown. 

Adjoining the lake, in the centre of 
tlie town, is a Bnddliist college, wliere 
forty priests live under strict discipline, 
chiefly occupied in religious duties and 
in teaching; their houses are of theliest 
sort in Candy, of one story, with clay 
walls and tiled. Two temples and a 
large room for their meetings are with- 
in the enclosure of the monastery, the 
roof of the latter of which is supported 
by immense pillars, each of a single 
stone, iiea: twenty feet high. From 
within these walls, which arc close to 
Mr. Sawers’ house, the sounds of the 
tom-tom and gongs beat in lionour of 
the idol are perpetually heard. 

But to return to our niorning’s ex- 
cursion : from tlie cemetery we visited 
the new Mission School, just erected, on 
a hill immediately opposite to it, under 
the care of Mr. Browning, the only 
missionary at present here ; the Bishop 
heard the children read and repeat their 
lessons in English, Malabar, and Cin- 
galese; he was exceedingly pleased 
with their progress, and with the esta- 
blishment altogether; it was, indeed, 
an interesting si^bt ; the children 
looked happy, anxious to say their les- 
Eons, and very proud when they re- 


ceived commendation. There was one 
little boy who particularly attracted in;y 
attention by the eager wa^ in whiclj, 
after the Bishop had examined liim, lie 
brought his book to me. I could (mly 
understand the English, but this he 
read fluently, and appeared to under- 
stand. The situation of the school is 
well chosen, and very beautiful; and 
tlie wliole establislinient the Bishop 
considered as well conducted and of 
great promise. There are two other 
schools, altogether containing from 
eighty-five to ninety children, which 
1 was too much tired to accompany the 
Bishop to visit; lie spoke favouralily 
of both. 

In the evening we accompanied the 
governor to the tunnel which he has 
recently liad cut through a hill of con- 
siderable height, over which the road 
was formerly carried from the ferry 
into Candy. Its lengtli is nearly five 
hundred feet, with sulffcient height and 
width to admit of carriages passing 
through it. From thence we descendetl 
to the river, through most lieautiful 
scenery. It really is melancholy to 
see so lovely a country rendered almost 
uninhabitable during the greatest part 
of the year, in some places even to the 
natives, by the pestilential malaria. 
We passed the ruins of a small village, 
which an engineer olficcr told me was 
Inst year entirely dispeopled by fever. 
He had built it for the aceoranuHiatioii 
of a gang of workmen, who were em- 
ployed ill erecting a bridge ; and, on 
Ills return, after a very short absence, 
foiiml it a desert, all its inhabitants 
fiaving either died, or fled to preserve 
their lives. Most of the workmen em- 
ployed by Government here are CafPres. 
The first generation apjx’ar to stand 
the climate well, hut their children are 
very liable to pulmonary affections. 
From the river we ascended by a path- 
way barely four feet wide, which led 
us a distance of two miles round the 
side of a hill till we emerged again on 
the great road leading to Colombo. 
This path is cut through thick jungle, 
with the river running tlirough the val- 
ley, which is here very narrow, at a 
considerable depth below us. It was 
extremely beautiful, but the passing 
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through so thick a mass of f(jliage af- 
fected me towards the end of the ride 
witli a fcelii^g of sickness and sufloca- 
tioii, wliich gave me arery good notion 
of wluit tlie country must be during 
the unhealthy season. IJepassing tlie 
tunnel, JSir Edward IJarncs made the 
Caffres set u{) a yell, which, reverhe- 
rating against its roofs and sides, had 
a most savag(‘, wild cll'ect. Again we 
were lit home by tire-flics, and J saw a 
solitary glowworm, of a si>ie and bril- 
liancy (ar (‘xcecdiiig those of England : 
they are not connnoii in India. 

We met a large party at the pavilion 
in the evening. The Candian market 
is miserably supplied : poultry is nearly 
all imported from Goa and Cochin ; 
sheep soon rot and die off in tlie luxu- 
riant pasture ; and beef, though in most 
places reckoned fine, is not alw^ays good 
here. The woods supidy them with 
venison and game of all sorts, but llio 
former is seldom ^at. In the goveriior\s 
garden a few English vegetables are 
brought to some j)ei’fcction, but, gene- 
rally speaking, even here they succeed 
ill ; and the top of the coco-palm is the 
only good indigenous one I have seen, 
and as this is very costly, the tree being 
killed by cutting it off, ft of coui'se is 
not common. 

We have seen a few of the taHi)ot- 
palms, hut not in blossom; the circiun- 
fi'ivnce of a single leaf, of wliich the 
fans I mentioned are made, is often 
fsom twenty-five to thirty feet. A 
liranch of the blossom was brought to 
me ; it resembles tiiat of the palm tribe 
in general, and is curious merely from 
the circumstanee of tbe tree never 
flowering till it is fifty years old, and 
immediately after dying, 

September 18, //.—Early this 

morning the Bishop held a Ckmfirma- 
tion; there were seven native candi- 
dates and twenty Europeans; and lie 
afterwards preached at the u.sual time 
r»f morning service. There is no 
church, but the hall of audience, where 
the Kings of Candy lield their courts, 
is used as such ; it is a long room, of 
which the wooden pillars, having the 
lotus carved on their capitals, are the 
only ornamental parts remaining. It 
was a most interesting and affecting 
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sight to see Christian w^orship per- 
formed, and a Christian bishop blessing 
his congregation j a part of which was 
native, in the veiy spot where the most 
Iiorrid cruelties were exercised not 
more than ten years ago. How little 
could such an event at that time have 
been contemplated ! Evening service 
was performe<l here for the first time, 
and by the Bishop's desire it is to be 
continued. Mr. Perring, the Colonial 
chaplain, preached. The mission has 
been c'stablislied about six years. 

After church, 1 rode with SirEdtvard 
Bames to the spot where the massacre 
of tw'O hundred Europeans took place, 
iniTiiediately before the final conquest of 
Candy. M ajor Davies, the officer com- 
manding the corps, had, on evacuating 
the town, a measure in itself, Sir Edward 
Barnes said, improper an<l unnecessary, 
stipulated that the men should be al- 
lowed to cross the country in safety to 
Trincomalee, and that the king should 
provide tliem with boats to pass the 
river. On arriving at its borders, how- 
ever, no ])cals were to he seen, and it 
was then fiirtlier insisted on that the 
soldiers should lay down their arms. 
To this condition Major Davies was 
infatuated enough to consent, although 
their previous conduct had given him 
ample reason to suspect the good faith 
of government, ff’he result was sueli 
as might liave been anticipated ; the 
men, with the exception of tM^o, who 
escaped wounded to Trincomalee, were 
all massacred. Major Davies's life was 
spared, from a kind of liononrahle feel- 
ing, as beingthe individual with whom 
the treaty liad been made ; but he spent 
the remainder of his life at Caruly, un- 
noticed by the Europeans, and, at last, 
adopted the dress and habits of tlie 
natives. A half-caste son of his still 
lives in the place, supported by a small 
pension from government. A large 
fiat stone, edevated on lesser ones, was 
shown me as the place whence the king 
beheld the massacre ; and a tree on the 
spot where the negotiation was held 
still bears the name of “ Major Da- 
vies's tree.” 

On going to the Pavilion in the 
evening to dinner, we found a large 
bear, that had just been caught in the 
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north of the island, fastened before the 
door : it was black, with a long whitish 
snout, but it was too dark to exauiiiie 
it very luiiiutely ; and as it was merely 
confined by a rope to a bush, wliich bei;t 
with ilie struggles it made to get loose, 
and roared and barked in a fmious 
manner, I w'as not anxious to l)ecome 
more closely acquainted with it. 

Our aecpiaintance, Ix>oko llanda, 
generally accompanied ns on our even- 
ing rides ; be was very anxious to in- 
troduce bis wives and ilaughters to me, 
and I was quite as much so to seetbem ; 
but my time had been so constantly 
occupied from the moment of my ar- 
rival, that 1 was obliged to leave Candy 
without visiting them. Our departure 
took jilace early in the morning of the 
19tli. We rode to the Ihjlanical Gar- 
dens, the mountains to the east atVord- 
ing shelter from the sun for some hours 
after he is risen. I saw souie very 
curious plants, among tjibers the An- 
iiatto shrub, which stains the finger 
a bright yellow on bruising it, and is 
used as a dye by tlie natives ; a species 
of air plant, wbieb lias no root, nor any 
visible means of obtaining nourishment, 
and requires to be merely s-us])ended in 
the open air, sheltered from tlie sun : 
when planted, or f‘re(]ueiitly watered, 
it dies. The specimen I saw had a 
small brown sw'eet-scented bUjssom, 
and looked ipiite healthy. These gar- 
dens are only in their infiuicy, but very 
flourishing. The deatli of their snjier- 
inlendent, Mr. ?tIt)on, has, for the pre- 
sent, put a stop to tlieir improvement ; 
the situation is ])eautihil, lint being 
near the river, is not liealthy. At 
Ootian Candy we again slept, and rid- 
ing to Bally pore, breakf:nted at V'^ean- 
godde, and arrived at 8t. Sebastian’s in 
a heavy storm of thuinler and rain, 
about five o’clock in the evening of the 
20tli. We bad the bapjiiiiess of liml- 
ing Phnily perfictly well, and of re- 
ceiving good accoimts of Harriet. We 
both of us enjoyed the exeursioii ex- 
tremely, anil only w'islied for time to 
have seen more of the beauties of this 
lovely island. 

I was much struck with the almost to- 
tal absence of small birils in the interior. 
It is supposed that serpents, with vdiicli 


the island abounds, destroy the eggs: 
some destructive agent of this kind 
there must be, in a place peculiarly 
adapted for tlieir increase; and tliis, 
certainlyq seems the most obvious. J 
saw parrots of various lorts, pigeons, 
cranes, and lieard jmigle-lbwis anil 
jibeasanls. Pea-fowls abound in the 
interior, and llie honey -bird, which 
ixiiuts out where the bees have built 
their I’ombs, is found here. 'I’here are 
only four snaki's ascertained to be 
poisonous ; the cobra de cajiello is the 
most eoiiimon, but its bite is not so cer- 
tainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes. 
These are fortunately scarce ; experi- 
ments have been freijiunitly made on the 
subtlety of its poison ; the first bite will 
kill a fowl in less tlian a minute, but 
frequent repetitions seem to destroy its 
force, and very considerable provoca- 
tion is reipiired to make the animal 
bite, as if it was sensible its power ot 
injury was weakened, or even quite 
lost. I had a specimen given me by 
an olllcer at a small station between 
Ooliaii Candy and Kadoogarnarvon 
Pass ; it was a young one, and bad not 
attained the ordinary siae of between 
Ipur and five feet. Its head was nearly 
triangular, the hack of it grey, and 
under tlie throat a light yellow. The 
l>aek was regularly spotted w'itli brown, 
and the tail short and tapering. It is 
at all times indolent, and will not at- 
tack unless it is irritated. The boa 
constrietor is occasionally found of the 
enormous length of thirty^ feet. The 
bite is not jToisonous, but its size ren- 
ders it extrenu ly formidable, though 
the stories of its atte.cking so large an 
animal as a hiillalo, or even a eheta, 
seem quite untrue ; it preys upon goats, 
fowls, and the smaller game. Alli- 
gators, of a very large size, are nume- 
rous in the rivers. 'The fiying leech, 
which 1 never heard of before, is very 
oommoih in the jungles in the interior : 
ami the native trtiops, on their march to 
( ’andy , sullered very severely from their 
bites, occasionally evt ii to the loss of 
life or limb : their legs were covere<l 
with them, and streamed w ith blood. 
I saw one of these animals on a liorse’s 
leg ; it is much smaller than the com- 
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moil kech ; the largest is, 'wlien at rest, 
not more than half an inch long, and 
may be extended till it becomes as thin 
as a fine string. The smaller ones are 
very minute ; they possess the power 
of springing, by means of a filament, 
to a considerable distance, and are very 
annoying tx^ cattle and horses. There 
are also large black scovjiions, lizards, 
ogmeleons, &c., tScc., and an astonishing 
variety of in.sects, uitli wliicli wo are, 
as yet, hnt imperfectly acquainted. 
The most curious of these are the leaf- 
insects, wliicli assume the shape, size, 
!ind general ,\npea ranee Oi the leaf on 
which they feed so exactly, that it is 
only on examination one becoini's 
aware of their real oharacter. I saw 
several, but tlie mo.st extraordinary 
was one whieh lived on a thorny plant, 
the body of which reseinhled a stick, 
and was covered witli tliorns, like the 
shrub. I have liad several of these 
given me, together 'with a black scor- 
pion, and some other insects in spirits, 
which I hope sotne day or other to 
take home ; and I have also collected 
and dried as many fiowcr.s as eanie 
within my reach. 

The precious stones, for which 
Ceylon is famous, are reckoiRMl lef..s 
valuable than those of the westeiai con- 
thient. The emerald is, perhaps, the 
only one not found in the island ; the 
ametliyst is the most common ; and on 
the old road to Candy, through the 
Seven Coi-les, large pieces are often 
struck out l»y horses’ lioofs, but they 
are seldom found without a flaw. I'hc 
cat's-eye and the sappliire, when of a 
large size, are beautiful and very valu- 
able: the topaz, ruby, tormaline, dia- 
mond, and various others, are also 
found in most abundance in the dis- 
trict of Matura. A kind friend has 
procured me specimens of all in tlieir 
rough state, which I consider a valu- 
able acquisition. The cinnamon-stone 
i.s, I believe, ])Ccnliarto Ceylon, and is 
probably so called fi’om its colour re- 
scmlding that of tlie cinnamon leaf on 
its first appearance. The natives set 
them "with great neatness, aiul with 
means apparently very inadcipiate to 
the "work. The fruits seem to me very 
much the same as those of India, wdtii 
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the addition of the mangosteen, but thw 
is now out of season. 

September 2.‘i. — We left Colombo* 
early this morning in the governor’s 
can isige, having bid adieu the preceding 
evening to him and liady Barnes, which 


• The followinsr aiUlmss from the actin;,' 
Archdeacon and CliTj^y of Colomho \va.s sent 
ro die IJLshop previous to lijji leaving Co- 
lombo. 

“ To the RigJit Reverend the Lord liiahop of 
Calcutta. 

May It. please your Lordship, 

“ We, Iheacting Arclideacon and Clergy of 
tlii.sarehde.'U'Onry, arknow ledge with thaiikt'itl- 
ness the heneiUs we have reei jved from your 
Lordship's visitaiion of this part, of your dio- 
oe.sc. We a.s<*ribe it to the Kaili^r of lighta, 
from Avhom every goo«l ami every perfect gift 
eoineth, that your Lordslii]) ln.s been made Itis 
chosen insf nirnent , as we tru.sf, for promoting 
the spiriiual henelit as well of the eh-rgy over 
whom He has appuiufe'd you overseer, as of 
all orders of men who have come within the 
sphere of yoiir l.ordship’s inihience. 

“ We teel it necessary, my Lord, to restrain 
the full utteriinee of our feelings on this occa- 
sion, hnt \v(‘ must beg to he ulloweil to express 
onr :ird<Mit, hopos that your devoted piety, 
yonr unwearied 7.'*al, your .judieion.s counsel’s, 
and your mo.st coneiliatory kindness, may have 
produced in u.s dt-'.sires, not inefteetiml, to 
j>ress forward oiirseivcs ai.so in our hoiy voca- 
tion. 

“ The eneonragement we have unitedly de- 
rived from yonr I.nrdship’s presence among 
us tends gr«*atly to ..trenglhen our hands. In 
the cotusdoustiess tliat, by tlio gracious provi- 
dence of otir heavenly Father, we have collec- 
tively and individually the same wTse and 
atrectioiiate counsellor, and in recognising this 
tie that, e-mneets ns with your Lordship, wo 
feel more than ever that, we are fellow-la- 
hourers together, peculiarly called upon to 
bear one anoilier's burdens, and to provoke 
one another to love and to good works*. 

“ In conclusion, my Lonl, wtj pray that the 
great. Slu'pherd and llisliop of our souls may 
still innro richly endow you with lli.s heavenly 
grace, .strengtln'ming you for the great work to 
which he lias called you. prolonging your va- 
itianie iib* lor the good of His Church and 
people, and at length, after having honoured 
vou as TIis servant to gather into His fold 
great n urn hers from among tlie.se Ra.stern na- 
tions, may give \oii, together with them, an 
alnmdant' entrance into Ilia heavenly king- 
dom. 

“ .T \MKs M. S. (If.KNiT?, Acting Archdcaconi 
H. (LvRtsTJN, (lolonlal Chaplain. 

A. Armouh, (krlonial Chaplain. 

J. IL 1). Sahum, t’olonial Chaplain. 
.Samoki. r,.\MHHieK, Church Missionary. 
.losKim Kniomt, ChureJt Missionary, 

C. D.-vvri), Colonial Chaplain. 

“Colombo, September 22, 1825.* 
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we did with much regret, for we have | 
received great and invariable kindness 
from both ; indeed, tlie hospitality 
which we have met witli from the so- 
ciety of Colombo ill general lias been 
very gratifying : and we look forward 
with pleasure to a nuiewal of oiir 
visit, 'which we hope to effect for a 
short period next year, if the season 
should be favourable for a voyage to 
Jaffiia, which the llisbop purposes visit- 
ing from the coast. 

At Paltnra we again 'were driven by 
Mr. Rodney to Caltura, wlierc, in a 
very pretty liungalow, belonging to 
Mr. Layard, eomnianding a beautiful 
view of the river and the sea, we break- 
fasted. Tlie rivers in Ceylon are very 
seldom navigable far inland; during 
the dry season there is not a sufficient 
depth of water, and in the rains they 
rise so rajiidly from the niountaiii tor- 
rents, that it is dangerous to venture on 
them. On those near Colombo, we 
'were told that some hundred flat-lx)t- 
lomed boats were moored for the pur- 
pose of fishing, in wliich large families 
resided, 'who had no other dwelling's ; 
all the rivers and lakes, as well as the 
sea, abound with fish. We spent some 
hours very agreeably with Mr. I^ayard, 
cat our tiffin with Mr. and Mrs. Rod- 
ney, and then proceeded to Ikn Totte, 
where we again passed the night. 

September ii4. — I.ong before day^- 
hreak we were on our way tt) IJadda- 
gaine. At Amblangodde we break- 
fasted, and at Kennery left the main 
road, and wound tlirough very narrow 
paths, and O'ver broken bridj^es, scarcely 
passable even to a palanquin, across a 
ffut swampy country, till we arrived 
at the first river wdiich we had crossed 
on leaving Galle, but some miles liiglier 
up. The country then improvea into J 
great beauty, and at the end of about 
two miles we came w ithiu sight .of a 
church on the suinrait of a hill, with 
the house of one of the missionaries, 
Mr. Mayor, immediately adjoining it, 
and that of Mr. Ward on another emi- 
nence close to it, forming altogether a 
landscape of singular and interesting 
beauty. We ascended by a steep road 
to Mr, Mayor’s, wdiere we found the 
families of the two missionaries, and 


1 some of our friends from Galle, await- 
ing our arrival. At the foot of tliis 
hill, the river we had recently crossed 
winds through what has tlie appear- 
ance of a riclily-dressed lawn, w bile all 
around rise mountains, one above tlie 
otlier, to a considerable lieiglit, and in 
an endless variety of shape. On our 
right was tlie church, a very pretty 
building, and behind us stood Mr. 
AVard’s house. Tlie whole scene was 
peculiarly interesting. Here wx* found 
two very young men, with their wdves 
and children, separated from all Kii- 
ropeaii society by many miles of coun- 
try impassable, save in tw'o directions,* 
even to jialanquins, devoting them- 
selves entirely to the service of their 
Maker, in spreading his religion among 
the heathen, and in the education of 
their families. The two families, indeed, 
seem to form but one houseliold, living 
topitber in Christian fellowship, and 
with no other oliject tmt to serve their 
God, and do their duty to tlicir neigh- 
bour. 1 have seldom been more grati- 
fied, I may say alfected, than by this 
sight. 1 am aware how strong a pre- 
judice there exists in many quarters to 
missions in general, but 1 felt that if 
one of their strongest opponents could 
have witnessed what 1 then did, and 
could have informed liimself of the 
real good that is doing (not here alone, 
but by the j)ther missionaries in the 
island) by the silent, judicious, and 
unwearied labours of these good men,*' 
liis opposition must have ceased. Mr.^ 
Mayor, w ho is son to our neighbour at 
Shawbury, was originally brought up 
in the medical line, and passed a very 
go<id examination ; his surgical and 
medical knowledge arc inva liable to 
himself and his neighbours, so far re- 
I iiioveu as they are from all assistance ; 
and even during the short time we 
were his guests, w'C found their use in 
a sudden* attack our little girl had, 
brought on by fatigue and over-exer- 
tion. 

SeplenJ}€r ‘25, Sunffaif . — The Tlisliop 
consecrated the church’ and afterw'ards 
the liurial-ground this morning; almost 
all the European residents from Galle 
and a great number of natives were as- 
sembled to witness the ceremony ; and. 
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I thiuk, the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was performed must 
have rendered it highly interesting to 
the greater ]'art of the congregation ; 
at least-, if i may judge of tlndr feel- 
ings by my own. The liishopprejiched, 
and in the afternoon confirmed thirteen 
persons, all of whom, savi; three, Avere 
Cingalese; making, together with five 
who had been previously coidirmed at 
Galle, fifteen recently converted natives 
in tJiis mission, four of Avhom received 
the Sacrament. 

In the evening the Bishop examined 
some of the scholars, and heard them 
road and construe a chapter of the 
New Testament from English into Cin- 
galese. This station has been esta- 
blished six years, and if the lives of 
the inkssionaries are spared, there is 
every reasonable hope, with Cod’s 
Idessing, of its being productive of ex- 
tensive good. 

September 26. — Wo left Baddagnme 
in pal.inquins, along the banks of the 
river, which Avas too much swollen by 
heavy rains, lately fallen, to admit of 
our going in boats; indeed the track 
was in some parts covered with water, 
so deep that it nearly entered my pa- 
lampiin, and avhs very fatiguing to the 
poor bearers. In the afternoon we ar- 
rived at Calle, and resumed our former 
apartments at Mr. Sansoiii's. 

In the expectation of being able to 
sail to-morrow, the Bishop setoif iiinm^ 
^diately to visit Mrs. CislKirne’s school. 
My poor little girl was still suffering 
under the effects of her recent attack 
at Baddagame, Avhich prevented my 
accompanying him ; this I very much 
regretted, Avhen, on his return, he gave 
me an account of the estahlishmeiit, 
which had pleased him very much, 
and Avhich reflected great credit on 
Mrs. Gisborne’s good sense and good 
management. 

We Avere detained tAvo days at Galle 
by unfavourable winds, for it is imims- 
sible to leave the harl)our unless it 
blows from a particular quai ter. 

Early in the morning of the 2qth we 
re-embarked, our party being aug- 
mented by a son of Mr. I.ayard's, and 
one of Captain Dri burgh’s (the com- 
mandant at (jralle), the latter of whom 


Avas on his way to Bishop’s College, as 
one of the new students. 

Our visit to (a*} Ion has afforded ns 
very great pleasure and interest, from 
its agreeal>le society, the beauty of its 
scenery, its curiosities, and, far aboA'e 
all, from tlie religious state of the na- 
tiA’e inhabitants. I haAx* heard it said, 
that the number of Christians on the 
coast, and amongst our settlements, do 
not fall far short of half a million ; 
AA“iy many of these, undoubtedly, are 
merely nomii.ally such, who have no 
ohjeetion to attend our church, and 
even Avould, if tliey Avere allowed, par- 
take Avithoftt scruple in her rites ; and 
then, perhaps, ilie same cA'cning, offer 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the devil! 
Still, the nnmher of real (Christians is 
very considerable; the congregations 
in the iuiHa'c churches are good ; and 
(he niimhers who came for corifirma- 
fiou (none were, of course, admitted 
of whose fitness their ministers were 
not Avi'il conviiiC(Hl) was extremely 
gratifying. I think the Bishop con- 
firmed al)Ove three hundred. 

'riu! Church Missionary Society has 
four stations, — Nellore, Baddagame, 
(Cotta, and (Candy, su])plied at present 
with but six missioiiaries: were its 
fuiuls sidficient, there Avould, perhaps, 
ho no limits to Avhich its beneficial 
effects might not extend ; hut the island 
is too poor to do much for itself, and 
must mainly depend on its friends at 
home for assistance. Caste exists in 
consideralde force, hut it is, perhaps, 
more political than relmious caste. 
That of the (Chaliers I nave already 
mentioned ; there is another, yet lower, 
called “ Hlioders,” whose tribe was 
originally degraded for eating beef; 
their Avomen are fortune-tellers ; a large 
proportion of the Cingalese are, how- 
eA’^er, on an equality in this respect, 
and have no objection to following any 
liberal profession. At Candy the po- 
pulation is scrupulously divided into 
castes, Avhich include all the different 
ranks and professions ; hut there is one 
caste quite excluded from all inter- 
course with their countrymen. The 
name I have forgotten, but I was told 
that they liAed in the deepest misery, 
from which no good behaviour on their 
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xirt could raise them. On meeting a 
Caiidian of any rank they arc forced 
to pay him the same reverence that 
this last would do to his king. 

The worship of llnddh is the pre- 
vailing religion in Candy, as well as in 
other parts of the island, and there are 
also among the Candians some nominal 
Christians, who use his doctrines as a 
charm against evil spirits; this pro- 
vince has, however, been for too short 
a time under Christian government, to 
expect any very considerable elfects 
from our intercourse with its natives. 

The (kindians are a much handsomer 
and finer race than the Cingalese, the 
latter of whom are short and slightly 
made, with countenances a good deal 
resembling the images of Buddh. In 
our journey to Candy I was much 
pleased with the readiness and zeal 
with which the men used to push the 
carriages up the steep hills, or hold 
them back in their descent. On the 
coast there is a great mixture of inha- 
bitants, descendants of the Dutch and 
Portuguese as well as Malays, and 
many others from the continent. There 
are Mussulmans and Hindoos in all 
parts, but no great proportion of the 
latter. 

The climate on the south and south- 
west coast is particularly fine lor a 
tropical country ; the thermometer at 


Colombo ranges from 75° to 80“ or 
87°, seldom exceeding the latter, though 
so near the line. This is partly to Ixj 
attributed to the constant sea-breezes, 
and partly to its sharing in the winds 
and rains of the two inonsoons wliich 
blow at difi'erent periods on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts. It is not 
generally injurious to Kuropean consti- 
tutions either tliere or to the north ; 
and I have seen several individuals, 
apparently in the enjoyment of health, 
though without colour, who have never 
been out of the island. Last year 
Ceylon suffered from sickness, in com- 
mon with all India, very severely, 
which only ceased when the rains set 
in, they having been preceded by an 
unusual drought. 

Sir Kdward 15arnes interests himself 
mucli in tlie improvement of the na- 
tives ; the roads which he is making 
must contribute essentially to their 
prosperity and comfort, and he is at- 
tempting to introduce among them the 
system of entail ; at i)resent property is 
subdivided into the minutest portions, 
even to the coco-tree, the 154th part 
of one of which I have seen advertised 
for sale. While this custom, with that 
of forced labour, lasts, the island must 
be poor ; in fact, glorious as it is by 
nature, it has as yet had very few' of 
the advantages of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CALCUTTA TO SADHAS, 

Voya^'e — Invalid OlTicora and Soldiers from Ranffoon — Catamarans — Madras — Schools — Native 
Christians — Visit to Prince Azeem Khsln — Sir Thoin.-is Mmiro — St. TJiotnas’s Mount — 
M aha- 1 lal ipoor — Sadras . 


Januauy ;3(), 182fi. — I again left, with 
a heavy heart, iny dear wife and chil- 
dren, for the visitation of Madras and 
the south of India. I was accompa- 
nied hy my chaplain, Mr. Robinson, 
and went down hy boat to Fultah, a 
village about twenty-five miles from 
Calcutta, where is a good tavern k(‘pt 
a Dutch native of Chinsurah. The 
village is large and populous ; the greater 
part of the people are engaged either 
in rearing stock for the ships at Dia- 
mond Harbour, or in making straw 
hats, and other trifling articles, for 
strangers passing up and down the 
river. The surrounding country is 
like all the rest of lower Bengal, green, 
perfectly level, overflowed annually hy 
the river, and distributed in rice-flelds, 
scattered in patches amid almost inter- 
minable groves of fruit-trees and palms. 
We found it much eoc>Icr than Cal- 
cutta, and less infested with mosquitoes ; 
but during the greater part of tlie year 
both this place and all the country 
round Diamond Harbour, and thence 
towards the sea, is intensely unwhole- 
some. Were it otherwise, this would 
be a good place for a missionary, and 
has been tliought of for that purpose. 
The population of the whole neighbour- 
hood appears to swarm like au ant-hill, 
blit they are all cottagers ; no traces of 
even moderate wealth appear among 
them, though their dwellings arc clean, 
and their poverty, to a person ac- 
quainted with the few and simple wants 
of this climate, does not seem abject. 
Perhaps they not fare the worse for 
having the majority of their zemindars 
non-resident. 


Fehniarif 2. — Having received our 
summons the preceding evening, and 
the wind now blowing pleasantly from 
the north, we proceeded down the noble 
Ganges, which is here, I should appre- 
hend, eight miles at least in breadth, 
following the ship to a creek called 
Barakatalhih, a little below Calpee, and 
diverging from the Ganges into the 
Sunderhunds. 

While anchored at Saugor Point, on 
the the steam -vessel Enterprise 
passed us, witli dispatclies from Frome, 
and bringing the unwelcome intelli- 
gence, though somewhat relieved by 
the news of a victory, that hostilities 
had recommenced with the Burmese. 

Sinidaif, Fcbrnarif 5. — We proceeded 
to the Saiidheuds, and dismissed the 
pilot. I was glad to learn from him 
tliat a pf>or man, who had once taken us 
up the river, and got miserably drunk 
on that oecasiou, had been greatly iin- 
press<*d by some good advice I had 
given liiin, and liad since remained a 
water-d l inker. I wisli my good coun- 
sels were always equally successful ! 

Our voyage to Madras was tedious, 
and not over-pleasant ; we had a steady 
and, for this season, a most unusual 
south-west wind, from the time the 
pilot left us down to February 25, when 
we with difficulty reached the roads. 
The Bussorah Merchant had a very fine 
and orderly crew of British seamen, 
without a single Lascar. I’here were 
also thirty iniseralile invalid soldiers, 
with some women and children, going 
back, with broken health and depraved 
habits, either to England, or, which 
I seemed most probable with^ many of 
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them, to die at sea. These poor people 
were, apparently, attentive to whut Mr. 
Robinson and 1 read and prayed, and 
we took it by turns to visit them once 
a day. We were not, liowever, able 
to flatter ourselves tliat the inipressitni 
made was at all deep, and the women, 
in particular, seeiueil incorrigible in 
their drunkenness, though one of them, 
who was actually and lK)[)eh'Ssly dying 
from this cause, was n tiueiit talker ou 
religious matters, and Inul been, she 
told us, religiously educated, and, while 
in England, a constant member of Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s congregation. 

Nothing can be more feolisli, or in 
its effects more pernicious, than the 
manner in which spirits are dis tributed 
to European troops in India. Early 
every morning a pint of fiery, coarse, 
undiluted rum is giveif to every man, 
and half that quantity to every woman ; 
this the greater part of the new comers 
abhor in the first instance, or would, at 
all events, if left to themselves, mix 
with water. The ridicule of their sea- 
soned companions, however, deters tliem 
from doing so, and a habit of the worst 
kind of intemperance is acquired in a 
few weeks, more fatal to the army than 
the swords of the .Juts, or the climate 
of the Burmese. If half the quantity 
of spirit, well watered, were given at a 
more seasonable hour, and, to compen- 
.«ate for the loss of the rest, a ciqi of 
strong coffee allnwed to each man every 
morning, the men would he quite as well 
pleased, and both their bodies and souls 
preserved fvoivi many dreadful evils. 
Colonel Williams, of the ** Queen’s 
Own,” whom we met at Bombay, lias 
tried this experiment with iniieh suc- 
cess, and it might, with a little resolu- 
tion, be universal througliout the army. 

The young sailors were, many of 
them, very attentive and devout when 
we visited the soldiers. On Sundays, 
indeed, all the crew were decent and 
orderly in their attendance on Divine 
Service, and the passengers, though a 
set little less inolk-y than the crew, 
evinced much readiness to join in family 
prayer every evening. There was mueli 
grievous distress on board. Two offi- 
cers from Rangoon and Arracan, 1 oth 
gentlemanly young men, the one wasted 


by fever to a living skeleton, without 
use of his legs or arms, carried up and 
dowm the ladder to and from table, his 
eyes almost glazed, and his voice feeble 
and hollow; the other, who was par- 
ticularly intelligent and good-tempered, 
and had the traces of much strength 
and manly beauty, was covered from 
head to foot with ulcers, some of which 
reached quite to his bones. Both these, 
as well as u third, who was killing him- 
self with dram-drinking, were going 
home for their health, though the sur- 
geon of the ship expressed great fears 
tliat all three Avould share the fate of 
a poor baby who died on board, and find 
their graves before they reached Europe. 

Two of the female pa.sKengers were 
also objects of considerable pity; the 
first being a young widow, whose hus- 
band, a small indigo planter, had failed 
ill business, and destroyed himself, and 
who was noAv going home, with her 
child, to live ou the charity of some 
poor relations. The other, a wretched 
crazy girl, also in an huinhle rank of 
life, who had fallen in love with a man 
in a more elevated station, and who 
had since hardly spoken at all, hut 
continued ciying all day long. 

On the whole, what 1 saw and heard 
on hoard the Bussorah Merchant was 
not calculated to make my voyage one 
of pl('asure, even if 1 had felt less keenly 
my separation at Calcutta. It was a 
comfort to me, how ever, with regard to 
this, that the officers cm hoard, who 
were all well accpiaiiited with Madras 
and the south of India, coincided in 
opinion with what we had been pre- 
viously told, that it would he highly 
improper for either w^onieii or children 
to travel there at this season of the 
year. 

Our first view of the coast of Coro- 
mandel was of some low craggy hills 
near Fidicat, at some little distance in- 
land. Madras itself is on a level beach, 
* aving these hills eight or ten miles 
to the north, and the insulated rock ot 
5St. Thomas about the same distance 
southward. The buildings and fort, 
towards the sea, are handsome, though 
not large, and grievously deficient in 
shade; the view, however, from the 
I roads, and on landing, is very pretty. 
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The niasuli-boats (which first word 
is merely a corruption of “muclili,” 
fish) have been often describwl, and, 
except that they are sewed together with 
coco-nut twine, instead of being fastened 
with nails, they very much resemble 
the high deep charcoal-lx)ats which are 
frequently seen on the Ganges. The 
cataii'.arans, however, I fijund I had no 
idea of till I saw them. They are 
each composed of tliree coco-tree logs, 
lashetl together, and big enough to 
cany one, or, at most, two persons. 
Jn one of these a small sail is fixed, 
like those used in Ceylon, and the wa- 
vigator steers with a little paddle; the 
float itself is almost entirely simk in 
the water, so that tlie eliect is very siji- 
gular. of a sail sweeping along tlie sur- 
face with a mini hehiiid it, and appa- 
rently iiotliing to support them. Those 
which have no sails are, consequently, 
invisible, and the men have the appear- 
ance of treading W'ater, ainl perform- 
ing evolutions with a racket. In very 
rough weather the men lash themselves 
to their little rafts, hut in ordinary seas 
they seem, though frequently washed 
oft", to regard such accidents as mere 
trifles, being naked all but a wuxH*loth 
cap, in which they keej) any letters 
they may have to convey to ships in 
ihe roads, and all sw'imniing like fish. 
Their only danger is from sharks^ 
wdiicli are said to abound. These can- 
not hurt til- }n while on their flouts, 
hut woe he to them if they catch them 
while separated from that defence. 
Yet, even tluui, the case is not quite 
hopeless, since the shark can only at- 
tack them from below; and a rapid 
dive, if not in very deep water, will 
soTiietnnes save them. 1 have met an 
Eiiglishmaii w'ho thus escaped from a 
s.liark which had pursued him for some 
distance, lie was (rruelly wounded, 
and ahnost dashed to pieces on the 
rocky bottom against which the surf 
threAV hbn ; but the shark dared not 
follow, and a few strokes more placed 
him in safety. 

The contrary Avind Avhich had so 
long delayed us, etisunMl us a peaceahJo 
landing, as it blew directly off shore, 
and the surf Avas cotisequcnfiy much 
less than it often is, or than 1 had 


heard it described. It was less than 
we had seen it in the shore of Ceylon, 
not merely at ( Jalle, but at Barbereen, 
and on the beach near (Colombo ; still 
it .Avould, I think, have staved the 
strongest ship’s boat; hut in boats 
adapted to the service it had nothing 
formidable. 

We were received on the beach by 
Captain Grant, the master-attendant, 
Mr. Gwatkin, tlie second commissioner 
of marine, and Mr. lioy, the senior 
chaplain ; and soon after joined by the 
town-major, (volonel Taylor, who con- 
ducted ns to a most comfortable house, 
which Government had provided for 
my accojumodation. 

'I’he time Avhich I passed in Madras 
Avas so much occupied in getting through 
a great accumulation of professional 
duties, as Avell as in receiving and pay- 
ing visits, that 1 had no time to keep a 
journal. I was pleased Avith my clergy, 
ami found nijself on the most friendly 
terms Avith them. The governor and 
principal civil and military fiinction- 
arios were more than civil and hospit- 
able; they Avere most kind and con- 
siderate in doing everything which 
could contrilmte to my comfort either 
in Madras or in the prc])aratioiis foi 
my journey. I confirmed 478 persons 
in St. (George’s Church, and about 12? 
more at Toonamellee, a station aboiK 
sixteen miles oft". My Aositation Avas 
attended by the archdeacon and fifteen 
clergymen, including tJio Church mis- 
sionaries and tliose of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. These 
last being Lutherans, tliough ei)iscf)[)al ly 
ordained in Denmark, Bishop Middle- 
ton thought himself precluded from 
aeknoM ledging as cU rgymeji, forbade 
them to preach in any but their oavu 
churches, and would not admit tile 
young Tamuliaiis, Avliom they had pre- 
pared, for Conti nnalion. In coiisi'- 
quence, 1 had only a small number of 
candidates from that nation, and those 
prepared by the Church missionaries, 
hut Dp. Bottler said tiuit by my return 
to Madras they should have, probably, 
l.'iO ready to attend me. 

The principal chvirch in Madras, St. 
George’s, is very beautiful, and the 
chunam, particularly, of the inside, has 
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au c'llect little less striking than the 
finest marble. The small old church 
in the fort (St. Mary’s) has some good 
momiments, particularly one erected to 
the memoi’y of the missionary Sohwarte, 
by the East India (vOinpany ; and the 
Scottish church, tliouuh of a singular 
and injudicious form for the purpose of 
hearing, is a very large and stately 
building, fitted up with much elegance. 
Here, as elsewhere in India, I found 
the Scots clergy extremely well dis- 
posed to be on friendly terms with 
those of England. Mr. Lawrie, the 
junior minister, was, 1 think, one of 
my most constant auditors in the dif- 
ferent chiuclies where I preached. 

The other buildings of Madras oiTer 
nothing very remarkable ; the houses 
all stand in large compounds, scattered 
over a very great extent of ground, 
though not quite so widely seiiarated 
as at Mombay. There are not many 
upper-roomed houses among them, nor 
have 1 seen any of three stories. I'lie 
soil is, happily, so dry, tliat people may 
safely live and sleep on the grounU- 
door. I do not think that in size of 
rooms they quite equal those either of 
Calcutta o/ llomhay; hut they are 
more elegant, and, to my mind, plea- 
santer tliaii the majority of either. 
'Fhe coinpoimds are all shaded with 
trees and divided by hedges of bamboo, 
or priehly pear ; against these hedges 
several olijections have lately Viecii 
made, on tne ground tliat they inter- 
cept the hree :e, and contvihnU* to fevers. 
I know in’t whether this charge has 
any foundation ; but, if reniovetl, they 
would greatly disfigure the place; and, 
in this arid climate, where i.o grass 
can he preserved more than a few 
weeks after the rains, would increase, 
to an almost intolerable degree, a glare 
from the sandy and rocky .soil, which 
I' already found very oppressive and 
painful. 

(Jovernment House is handsome, hut 
falls short of Pareil in convenienet*, 
and the splendour of tlie principal 
apartments. There is, imleed, one enor- 
mous hanqueting-liouse, detached from 
the rest, and built at a great expense, 
but ill vile taste ; and w hich can lie 
neitlier filled nor lightt^d to any ad- 


vantage. It contains some had paint- 
ings of Coote, Cornwallis, Meadows, 
and other military lieroes, and one, 
of considerable merit, of Sir Robert 
Strange, all fast going to decay in the 
moist .sea-breeze, and none of them, 
except the last, deserving of a longer 
life. 

There are some noble charities here ; 
the military school for male and female 
orphans, where Dr. Ecll first intro- 
duced his system, is superior to any- 
thing in Calcutta, except the uj)per 
schools at Kklderpoor. 'Flie orjihan 
asylums in the, Hlack ’J’own, though 
much smaller, put the management of 
the Calcutta free-sehool to shame ; and 
at \kpery is the finest (lothie chnreh, 
and the best estallisliment of native 
schools, both male and female, whicjli 1 
have yet seen in India. The native 
Christians are numerous anti increas- 
ing, hut are, unfortunately, a good deal 
divided al.oiit castes, rt specting wdiich 
I have to make some regulations, whicli 
I have dtferred till 1 have seen the 
missions in the south. I'lie nuvjt^rity 
of the missionaries complain of Chris- 
tian David as intriguing and tracassier; 
I myself am not easily shaken in iny 
g(H)d opinion of liim ; and I find good 
old Dr. Rolth r thinks with me. 1 
have, however, ohtaiuea the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of the 
ciety for Rroinoling (.’hristiaii Know- 
ledge, to impure into the real nature oT 
the claims of caste still subsisting, and 
to repoit to me at iny return, wliiel: 
with my own inquiries may, perhaps, 
land ns nearer the truth. I find there 
is a vast deal to do connected with the 
southern inissions; and have had many 
iuti icate and important points referred 
to me, hotli by the Committee, Dr. 
Rottler, and Mr. llaubroe. iSl y journey 
I foresee will not he a party of pleasure, 
hut 1 rejoice that I have not delayed it 
any longer. 

1 also received very uncomfortable 
aceounts of tlie new Syrian Ai'chbishop 
in Travancore, who was in open Avar 
with the Engiisli missionarit s and the 
tw’o iiietrojuVlitans who had till now 
supported them. On the whole I had 
abundant reason to pray lieartily for 
health, discretion, and firmness, since 
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in no part of India had I found so much 
expected from me. 

The Armenians in Madnusarc nume- 
ix>us, and sonic of tlicm wealtJiy. JNIr. 
Sain, the principal of tlieni, is a very 
sciisibh^ and well-informed man, a gi‘cat 
traveller, like most of his nation, and 
who, more than most of liis nation, has 
mixed and still mixes in good Euro- 
pean society. lie told me some curi- 
ous iiarticiilai's concerning his conntiy, 
partly on liis own authority, partly as 
interpreter to ^lar {Sinnoii, a dignified 
ecclesiastic from a convent near lOri- 
van, whom I met with at Bombay, and 
M'ho now again called on me. At 
Bombay they had called him hishoji, 
liut I now found that lie wiis only 
Episcopal Commissary from the Arch- 
bishop of Shlrauz. I thought him 
now, as I had previously <loue at Bom- 
bay, a plain, modest man, very gnite- 
ftd for attention, hut far less well- 
informed and interesting tluin Mar 
Abraham of Jerusalem. He told me, 
what I was glad to learn, that the llus- 
siaus governed tlu.ir new eompu'sts on 
the side of Georgia very well and 
justly, and that the poor oppressed 
Christians of Armenia (‘arnestly pray< <l 
that they also iniidit become tlu* sub- 
jects of the emperor, instead of Persia 
and Turkey, lie too, as well as Mar 
Abraham and tlie Archbishop Afhana- 
sins, expressed a desire to attend the 
I'higlish Church s;crvicc, and accord- 
ingly I'ume the day on which 1 ad- 
liiiuistercil Confirmaiion. 

Oil the whole I cannot but hope that 
many good cllects may arise fVoui this 
approxiniatioii in courtesy, i\:c., of the 
Eastern churches to our own ; when 
they find tliat v e desire no dominion 
over them, they may (^adnally be led 
to imitate us. But it is ixiiuful. to see 
how slight causes, as in the cas<! of j 
Athanasius, may endanger this alli- 
ance. 

During iny stay in Madras 1 paid a 
visit to the Prince Azeem Khan, uncle 
and guardian to the Nau ab of the Car- 
natic, who is an infant. All my clergy 
accompanied me in their gowns, and 
we were received with as much state 
as this little court could muster, Imt 
which need not he described, as it did 


not vary from that of other Mussulman 
princes, and reminded me very much 
of Dacca on a larger scale. I was 
chiefly struck with the great number 
of “ ulleniah,” learned men, or, at 
least, persons in the white dress of 
Mussulman ullemah, whom we found 
tile re. 

While I was conversing, to the best 
of my power, with tlie prince, Mr. 
Ifohiusoii w'as talking with some of 
these, who asked many curious ques- 
tion.s about our clergy, wiiether all 
those? wdioiri they saw had eoine with 
me fVom Calcutta, wiiether our elergv 
could marry, Avhether 1 >v'as married, 
and whether I was appointed to iiiy 
olliee by the Company or the King. 
I rose, visibly, in their ^stimatioll by 
lieiiig told the latter, hut they expressed 
their astonislnuent that 1 wore no beard, 
observing, with much truth, that our 
learned men lost mueh dignity and 
authority by the eneiiiiuate custom of 
shaving. They tilso asked if 1 was the 
head of all tlie lOngllsh Church ; and 
on being told that I was the head in 
India, but that tliere avus another cler- 
gyman ill England superior to me, the 
([uestioii was then again asked, “ and 
docs not he wear a beard? ” Near the 
place where I sate u discussion arose, 
whether my ofiice answered to any 
among the Mussulmans, and it was at 
length determined that I was, pivcisely, 
what thc'y termed “ moostahid." 

'j’his was one of my hist performance's 
in INIadras, w here, indeed, 1 was almost 
worn out, liaving preached (reckoning 
charge and Confirmation addresses) ele- 
ven times in little more than a fort- 
night, besides presiding at a large 
meeting of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, visiting six 
schools, giving two large dinner paities, 

I and receiving and paying visits inmi- 
nufiahie. Had I also haei to make the 
arrangements for iiiy journey, I should 
have been quite tired out ; hut here Mr. 
Pohiuson and Colonel Taylor left me 
little to do. 

The Madras servants I had heard 
highly praised, but I think beyond 
their merits ; they are not by any means 
so cleanly as those of Ben^l, nor do 1 
think them so intelligent. The English 
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which tliey speak is so imperfect, that 
it is sometimes worse tlian nothing; 
and few of them know anything of 
Hiiidoostauee. In honesty both seem 
pretty much on a par ; the expenses of 
Madras very far exceed those of Cal- 
cutta, except house-rent, which is much 
less. 

It was very pleasant to hear Sir 
Charles Grey so universally s])oken of 
with respect and aflection ; and, though 
I had not the same personal interest in 
his praise, it was interesting to find 
only one voice about Sir Thoinsis Munro, 
whose talents, steadiness, and justice 
seemed admitted by every body ; he is 
a fine, dignified old soldier, with a very 
strong and original understanding, and 
a solid pracficiifl judgment ; ho is ex- 
cellently adaptal for the situation which 
he holds; and his popularity is, per- 
haps, the more honourable to him, be- 
cause his manners, though unaftected 
and simple, are reserved and grave, at 
least on a first aeqiiaiiitance. 

The climate of Madras I found de- 
cidedly hotter at this season than the 
March which I spent in Calcutta ; the 
nights, however, were cool, and it should 
be noticed that people spoke of the sea- 
son as unusually sultry, and complained 
of the great want of rain. What I 
saw, therefore, was not to be taken £is 
a fair specimen of IMadras heat and 
aridity. 

Ml. Jiobiuson and I left Madras on 
the afterno<^u of Monday, the 13th, 
having ociit on or.r baggjige, horses, and 
servants on the preceding Saturday, 
uader the care of Captain llarkuess, 
the officer commanding my escort. W e 
went in a carriage to the military sta- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Mount, eight miles 
from Madras, intending, in our way, to 
visit the spot marked out by tradition 
as the place where the Apostle St. 
Thomas was martyred. Unfortunately 
the little mount,” as this is called 
(being a small rocky knoll with a 
Roman Catholic church on it, close to 
Marmalong bridge in the suburb of 
Melapoor), is so insignificant, and so 
much nearer Madras than we had been 
to understand, that it did not 
attract our attention till too late. That 
It ifl really the place 1 see oo good rea- 
VOL. II 


son for doubting; there Ls as fair his- 
torical evidence as tiie case requires, 
that St. Thomas preached the Gospel 
in India, and was mart/red at a place 
named Milliapoor, or Meilapoor. The 
l^astern Christians, whom the Portu- 
giiese found in India, all agreed in 
marking out this as the spot, and in 
saying that the bones, originally buried 
here, had been carried away as relics 
to Syria. I'liey, and even tlie sur- 
rounding heathen, aptpear to have 
always venerated the spot, as these 
last still do, and to have offered gifts 
here on the snpposeil anniversary of 
his martyrdom. And as the story con- 
tains nothing improbable from Ix'gin- 
ning to end (except a trumpery fabrica- 
tion of some relies found here by the 
Portuguese monks about a century and 
a half ago), so it is not easy to account 
for the origin of such a story among 
men of difierent religions, unless there 
were some foundation for it. • 

I know it has been sometimes fancied 
that the person who plank'd Christianity 
in India w’as a Nestorian bishop named 
Thomas, not St. TJiomas thi,' Apostle; 
but this rests, ul)Solutely, on no founda- 
tion but a siiiiposition, equally gratu- 
itous and contrary to all early eccle- 
siastical history, tliat none of the Apos* 
ties except St. Paul w'ent far from 
Judea. To this it is enough to nnswir 
that we have no reason why they sliould 
not have done so; or why, while Sk 
I’aul went (or intended to go) to the 
shores of the further west, St. Thomas 
should not have been equally laborious 
and enterprising in an opposite direc- 
tion. Rut that all the apostles, except 
the two St. Jameses, did really go forth 
to preach the Gospel in different parts 
of the world, as it was, a priori^ to be 
expected, so that tliey did so we have 
the authority of Eusebius and the old 
Martyrologies, which is, at least, as 
go<xl as the doubts of a later age, and 
which would be reckoned conclusive if 
the question related to any point of 
civil history. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that there were Jews settled in India 
at a very early period, to convert whom 
would naturally induce an apostle to 
think of coming hither ; that the paa- 
I sage either firom the Persian Gulf or 
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the Red Sea is neither long nor difficult, 
find was then extremely common ; ami 
that it mny he, therefore, as readily 
believed that St. Thomas was slain at 
Mcilapoor as that St. Paul was belieaded 
at Rome, or that Leonidas fell at Ther- 
mopylu'. Under these feelings I left 
t)ie spot behind with regret, and shall 
visit it if I return to Madras, with a 
reverent, tliough, I hope, not a super- 
stitious ijiterest and curiosity. 

The larger mount, as it is called, of 
St. Thomas is a much more striking 
spot, being an insulated cliff’ of granite, 
with an old church on the summit, the 
pioperty of those Armenians who are 
united to the Church of Rome. It is 
also dedicated to St. Thomas ; but (what 
greatly proves the authenticity of its 
rival) none of the sects of Christians or 
Hindoos consider it as having been in 
any reiuarkal)le maimer graced by his 
presence or burial. It is a picturesque 
little building, and commands a fine 
view. ^Ve went up to it with Mr. 
Hallowell, the chaplain of the station 
at its foot, which is tlie principal can- 
tonment for artillery belonging to the 
Mtidras army. 

(5ovenimeiit are building a liand- 
sonie church here, in a very advanta- 
geous situation, immediately at the foot 
of the mount, and with some noble 
trees round it. l^lie foimdation is now 
laid, and, w’hen liuished, it Avill have 
its chancel westward instead of east- 
ward ; a peculiarity which I found 
many persons were offended at, but 
which I did not think worth altering, 
inasmuch as this method of placing tlie 
building suited best in point of effect 
and convenience. There is no canon 
that I know qf for placing churches 
with the altars eastward; and though 
this custom is, certainly, most ancient 
and usual, there have been many re- 
markable exceptions to it, from the 
cathedral of Antioch, built in the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostle.s, 
down to St. Peter’s in Rome, which 
ha.s also its sanctuary westward. 

The cantonment is very beautifully 
placed, with a noble parade-ground 
planted with fine trees, and its rocky 
back-ground and other circumstances 
give It a great advantage over Dum 


Dam. It is also reckoned *one of the 
most wholesome spots in -the south 
of India, being considerably elevated 
above the sea, and enjoying the breeze 
in much perfection. 

After drinking tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallowell, we got into our palamiuins, 
accompanied by Mr. Doran, one of the 
Church missionaries, who is to be 
placed at Cotyam in Travancore, and 
who had been before with me in Cal- 
ciitbi. I asked him to join my party 
in this journey, both as it was a great 
advantage and convenience to him, and 
as it gave me the opportunity of ground- 
ing him thoroughly in my views with 
regal'd to tlie management to be ol)- 
.served with the Syrian churches, among 
whom he would have to labour. Go- 
vernment kindly supplied him with the 
loan of a tent, in the character of my 
second chaplain ; and I look forwards 
to no inconvenience but rather pleasure 
from his society. He is a young Irlsh- 
inan, educated at Trinity College, an 
extremely good scholar, and of a mo- 
dest and gentle character and manners ; 
who is, however, a mere child in all 
matters of prudence and worldly ma- 
nagement, and if lie had got into 
improper liaiuls on first coming to 
India, would have been likely to fall 
into enthusiasm. As it is, 1 heartily 
hope that he will be a valuable acces- 
sion to the Church in this country. 

We travelled all night, a practice 
which I am not fond of, but which cir- 
cumstances rendered desii'able, and, 
exactly at daybreak, reached the rocky 
beach below the seven pagodas, ami 
where the surf, according to the Hin- 
doos, rolls and roars over “ the city of 
the great Bali.” One very old temple 
of Vishnu stands immediately on the 
brink, and amid the dash of the .spray, 
and there are really some small remains 
of architecture, among which a tall 
pillar, supposed by some to be a lingam, 
IS conspicuous, which rise from amid 
the waves, and give a proof that in this 
particular spot (as at Madras) the sea 
has encroached on the land, though in 
most other parts of the Coromandel 
coast it seems ratlier receding than ad- 
vancing. There are also many rocks 
rising through the white breakers 
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which the fancy of the IJrahmins points 
out as ruins ; and the noise of the surf, 
the dark shadow of the reinaiiiiiig build- 
ing, the narrow slip of dark smooth 
sand, the sky just reddening into dawn, 
and lending its tints to the sea, togetlier 
with the remarkable desolation of the 
surrounding scenery, were well calcu- 
lated to make one remember with inte- 
rest the description in “ Kehama,” and 
to fancy that one saw the beautiful form 
of Kailyal in her wliiU; mantle, pacing 
sadly along the shore, and waU'hing 
till her father and lover should emerge 
from the breakers. In two points the 
picture only fails; the caverns in which 
she was to lodge at night are, at least, 
a mile from high-water mark ; and in 
this climate it is at noonday only, not 
05 a bedchamber, that a cavern will be 
preferred to the open air. 

The case is otlierwise with the real 
city of Maha-llali-poor, whose ruins 
stand among the clills at the «listance 
of a ohort half mile iulaial. This has 
really been a place of considerable iin- 
poilance as a metropolis of the ancient 
kings of the race of Pandion ; and its 
rocks which, in themselves, are pretty 
and picturesque, are carved out into 
porticos, temples, bas-reliefs, See., on a 
much smaller scale, indeed, than Ele- 
phanta or Kennery, but some of them 
very beautifully executed. They difl'er 
from those of the north and west of In- 
dia (which are almost all dedicated to 
Siva or Kali) in being in honour of 
VLshnu, "svliose ditlereiit avatars are re- 
peated over and over in the various 
temph'S, while I only saw the solitary 
lingam, if it be one, which I have men- 
tioned, ill the sea, and one unfinished 
cave, which struck me as intended for 
a temple of the destroying power. 

Many of the bas-reliefs are of great 
spirit and beauty: there is one of an | 
‘^lcphant with two young ones, strik- 
ingly executed ; and the general merit 
of the work is superior to that of Ele- 
phanta, though the size is extremely 
inferior. I liad heard much of the 
lions which arc introduced in different 
parts of the series, and the execution of 
which is said to be more remarkable 
because no lions are known to exist in 
the south of India, But I apprehend 


that the critics who have thus praised 
them have taken their idea of a lion 
from those noble animals v/hich hang 
over inn-doors in England, and which, 
it must be owned, the lions of Maha- 
Hali-poor very remarkably resemble : 
they are, in fact, precisely such animals 
as an artist, who had never seen one, 
would form from description. 

Notwitlistaiuling the supposed con- 
nection of these ruins with the great 
Bali, I only saw one bas-relief which 
him reference to his story, and which 
has consideraljle merit. It represents 
Bali seated on his throne, and appa- 
rently shrinking in terror at the mo- 
ment when Vishnu, dismissing his 
disguise of a Brahmin dwarf, under’ 
which he had asked “ the king of the 
thi’i’C worlds’' to grant liim three paces 
of his kingdom, appears in his celestial 
ainl gigantic form, striding from cartii 
to heaven, and “ wielding all weapon* 
ill bis countless hands,” over the heatl 
of the unfortunate raja, who, giant as 
lie himself is said to have been, is re- 
presented as a mere Lilliputian in the 
jiresence of the preserving deity.” 
These ruins cover a great space ; a few 
small houses, inhabited by Brahmins, 
are scattered among them, and there is 
one large and handsome temple of 
Vishnu of later date and in pretty good 
repair, the priests of which chiefly live 
by showing the ruins. One of them 
acted as our cicerone, and seemed the 
only person in the place who sjioke 
Hindoostanee. Two boys preceded us 
with a pipe and a small pair of cym- 
bals, and their appearance among these 
scnljitures was very picturesque and 
beautiful. 

After about tw o hours spent in Maha- 
Bali-fioor, or, as the Tamul pronuncia- 
tion makes it, Mavellipooram, we again 
got into our palanquins, and w^ent on to 
Madras, a spot about a mile beyond, 
where our tents and servants were ex- 
pecting us, and where we found our 
companions, Captain Harkness and Dr 
llyne. 

Sadras is a large but poor-looking 
town,, once a Dutch settlement, and 
still containing many families of de- 
cayed burghers, like those of Ceylon, 
the melancholy relics of a ruined fac* 

N 
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tory. Some of them have little pen- 
sions from the charity of the British 
Government; and there ^is a Dutch 
missionary, a \ery poor and modest, 
and apparently a good man, who lives 
among them, does duty in Dutcli and 
Portuguese, and has a little school for 
both Christian and Heathen children. 
His salary is paid by a religious society 
in the Netherlands, A small old pa- 
goda is in the entrance of the town, 
whose principal inmates, the presiding 
lirahniin and the dancing-girl, followed 
me to my tent. This was the first spe- 
cimen which I had seen of the southern 
Bayadere, who differ considerably from 
tlie nach girls of northern India, being 
all in the service of different temples, 
for which they are purchased young, 
and brought up with a degree of care 
which is seldom bestowed on the females 
of India of any other class. This care 
not only extends to dancing and sing- 
ing, and the other allurements of their 
miserable profession, but to reading 
and writing. Their dress is lighter 
than the bundles of red cloth which 
swaddle the fi^rante of Ilindostan, 
and their dancing is said to be more 
indecent ; but their general appearance 
and manner seemed to me far from 
immodest, and their air even more 
respectable than the generality of the 
lower classes of India, The poor girl 
whom I saw at Sadras, making allow- 
ance for the difference of costume and 
complexion, might liave passed for a 
smart, but modest, English maid-ser- 
vant, The money which they acquire 


in the practice of their profession is 
hallowed to their wicked gods, whose 
ministers are said to turn them out 
without remorse, or with a very scanty 
provision, when a^e or sickness renders 
them unfit for their occupation. Most 
of them, however, die young. Surely, 
the more one sees of this hideous idol- 
atry, the more one must ^bhor it, and 
bless God for having taught os better. 
I had heard that tlie Bayaderes were 
regarded with respect among the other 
classes of Hindoos, as servants of the 
gods, and that, after a few years' ser- 
vice, they often married respectably. 
But, though I made several inquiries, 
I cannot find that this is the case ; their 
name is a common term of reproach 
among the women of the country, nor 
could any man of decent caste marry 
one of their number. Yet the gods are 
honoured w'ho receive such sacrifices ! 
I have always looked on these poor 
creatures with no common feelings of 
sorrow and pity. 

Our little camp was on the sea-shore, 
about two miles beyond the town of 
Sadras ; and I found abundant reason 
to acknowledge the liberal kindness 
of Government in the number and 
excellence of the tents, camels, and 
elephants which they had provided for 
me. 

March 15.— We set out this morning 
at half-past three, and rode over a very 
sandy, but rather pretty country, much 
resembling the coast of Ceylon, being 
covered with coco and palmyra-trees, 
and intersected with several streams. 
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i'O THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES W. 

’WILLIAMS WYNN. 

liarrackpoor, OctoI>er 29, 1923. 

My dear Wynn, — The first quiet 
morning which I have had since my 
arrival in India I cannot employ more 
agreeably than in writing to those dear 
and kind friends, the recollection of 
whom I feel binding me still more 
strongly to England, the farther I am 
removed from it. 

»< >K ♦ * 

The first sight of India has little 
which can please even those who have 
been three months at sea. The coast 
is so flat as only to be distinguished, 
when very near it, by the till I coco- 
trees which surround the villages ; and 
Juggornanth, which is a conspicuous 
sea-maik, shows merely three dingy 
conical domes, like glass-houses. The 
view of Saiigor is still worse, being 
made up of inarshes and thick brush- 
w'ood, on the same level line of shore, 
and conveying at once the idea, which 
it w ell deserves, of tigers, serpents, and 
fevers. During the night of our an- 
choring under its lee, however, few 
of us went to bed without reluctance, 
since, besides the interest which men 
feel in looking on land at all, after so 
long an absence, I never saw such mag- 
nificent sheet-lightning in my life as 
played over it all night. When coupled 
with the unhealthy and dangerous cha- 
racter of the place, and the supersti- 
tions connected with it as the favourite 
abo<le of Kali, it w'as impossible to 
watch the broad, red, ominous light 
which flickered without more intermis- 
sion than just served to heighten its 
contrast wdth darkness, and not to think 
of ^uthey's PaOalcm i and it luckily 


happened that ** Kehama ” was on 
Imard, and that many of tlie party, at 
my recommendation, had become fa- 
miliar with it during the voyage. By 
the way, what a vast deal of foolish 
prejudice exists about Southey and his 
writings ! Of the party on board some 
had been taught to think him a Jacobin, 
some an Ultra-Tory, some a Methodist, 
some an enemy to all religion, and 
some a madman. None had read a 
line of his works, but all were inclined 
to criticise him, and yet all, when they 
really tried tlie formidable volume, were 
delighted both with the man and the 
poetry. Nor is he the only poet for 
whom I succeeded in obtaining some 
justice. I repeated at different times 
some parts of the ** Ancient Mariner,” 
without telling whose it was, and had 
the pleasure to find that its descriptions 
of natural objects in tropical countries 
were recognized by the officers, and 
more experienced passengers, as ex- 
tremely vivid, and scarcely exag* 
gerated. The chief mate, a very hard- 
headed Scotsman, a grandson of Lord 
Monboddo’s, was particularly struck, 
and downright affected, with the shrink- 
ing of the planks of the devoted ship 
when liecalmed under the line, the 
stagnation and rolling of the deep, and 
the dimipished size and terrible splen- 
dour of the noon-day sun, right over 
the mast-head, “ in a hot and copper 
sky.” He foretold that we should see 
something like this when the Grenville 
came to anchor in the Hooghly ; and 
verily he fabled not. The day after 
our arrival off Saugor, the sun was, in- 
deed, a thing of terror, and almost 
intolerable ; and the torrent, carrying 
down trees, sugar-canes, and corpse* 
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past us every five minutes, and l)<)iling 
as it met the tide-stream, like milled 
chocolate, with its low hanks of jungle, 
cr of bare sand, was as little promising 
to a new comer as could well l)e con- 
ceived. Of these different objects, the 
corpses, as you are aware, are a part of 
the filtliy superstition of the country, 
which throws the dead, half-rojistcd 
over a scanty fire, into the sacred river; 
and such objects must always be ex- 
pected and perceived by more senses 
than one. The others, though also 
usual at the termination of the rains, 
were this year particularly abundant, 
from the great height to which the 
river had risen, and the consequent 
desolation which it had brought on the 
lower plantations and villages. 

We arrived in Fort William on the 
evening of the loth. The impression 
made by the appc'arance of th<? Euro- 
pean houses which we passed in Gar- 
den-reach, — by our own apartments, by 
the crowd of servants, the style of the 
carriages and horses sent to meet us, 
and almost all the other circumstahees 
which met our eyes,, was that of the 
extreme similarity of everything to 
Russia, making allowance only for the 
black instead of the white faces, and 
the difference of climate, though even 
in Russia, during summer, it is neces- 
sary to guard against intense heat. This 
impression was afterwards rather con- 
firmed than weakened. The size of 
the houses, their whiteness and Palla- 
diau porticos, the loftiness of the rooms, 
and the scanty furniture, — the im- 
hounded hospitality and apparent love 
of display, all reminded me of Peters- 
hurgh ami Moscow ; to which the man- 
ner in wfiicli the European houses are 
scattered, with few regular streets, but 
each with its separate court-yard and 
gateway, and often intermixed with 
miserable huts, still more contributed. 

1 caught myself several times mix- 
ing Russian with iny newly-acquired 
Hindoostanee, talking of rubles instead 
of rupees, and bidding the attendants 
come and go in what they, of course, 
mistook for English, but whicli was 
Sclavonic. I was surprised to find 
how little English is uiulerstood by 
them ; out of upwards of forty servants 


there are only two who have the least 
smattering of it, and they know a few 
of the commonest words without the 
.power of putting together or under- 
standing a sentence. The sircar, in- 
deed, is a weU-educated man, but of 
him we see comparatively little, so that 
we have abundant opportunity and ne- 
cessity for the ac<iuisitiou of the native 
languages. After a manner, indeed, 
every body speaks them, but we find ( I 
must say) our previous instructions in 
grammar from Gilchrist extremely 
valuable, both as facilitating our pro- 
gress, and as guarding ns from many 
ridiculous equivo<iues and blunders into 

which other yriffins fall 

My situation here is extremely plea- 
sant, as pleasant as it can be at a dis- 
tance from such friends as those whom 
I have left behind ; and 1 have a field 
of usefulness before me, so vast, that 
my only fear is lest I should lose ray 
way in it. The attention and the kind- 
ness of the different members of Go- 
vernment, and the hosi>itality of the 
society of Calcutta, have been every- 
thing we otHild wish, and more. The 
arrears of business which I have to go 
through, though great, and some of a 
vexatious nature, are such as I see ray 
way through. My own health, ana 
those of my wife and child, have rather 
! improved than otherwise since our 
landing, and tlie climate, now that we 
have lofty rooms and means of taking 
exercise at proper times of the day, is 

anything but intolerable 

Of what are called in England the 
luxuries of the east,” I cannot give a 
very exalted description ; all the fruits 
now in season are inferior to those of 
England. The oranges, though plea- 
sant, are small and acid; the plantain 
is hut an indifferent mellow pear ; the 
shaddock has no merit hut juicine^ 
and a slight bitter taste which is 
reckoned good in fevers, and the guava 
is an almost equal mixture of raspberry 
jam and garlic. Nor are our artificial 
luxuries more remarkable than our 
natural. They are, in fact, only inven- 
tions (judicious and elegant certainly) 
to get rid of real and severe inconve- 
niences, w'hile all those circumstances 
I ill which an Englishman mainly places 
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his ideas of comfort or splendour, such 
as horses, carriages, glas^ furniture, 
&c., are, in Calcutta, generally paltry 
and extravagantly dear. In fact, as my 
shipmate, C"olonel Pennington, truly 
told me, “ the real luxuries of Indiii, 
when we can get them, are cold water 
and cold air,’* But though the luxury 
and splendour are less, the society is 
better than 1 expedited. 

The stiite in wliicli the higli ofTicers 
of Government appear, and the r-ort ot 
deference paid to them in society, are 
great, and said to he necessary in con- 
formity with native ideas and the ex- 
ample set by the iirst conquerors, who 
took their tone from the Miissuimans 
whom tliey supplanted. All memhers 
of council, and others, down to the rank 
of puisne judges inclusive, are prece<led 
by two men with silver-sticks, and two 
others with heavy silver maees, and 
tliey have in society some (pieer regu- 
lations, which forbid any person to t[uit' 
a party before the lady or gentleman of 
most rank rises to take leave. 

♦ * ♦ 

r]There are some circumstances iu 
Calcutta dwellings which at Hrst sur- 
prise and annoy a stranger. The lofty 
looms swarm with cockroaches and in- 
sects ; S[)Arrows and other birds lly in 
an<l out all day, and as soon as the can- 
dles are lighted, large bats llutter on 
tlieir indented wings, like Ilorace’se//r:f, 
round o';r Uitjueata teciti, if this naiue 
could lie ajjplied to rotifs without any 
ceiling at all, where the beams are left 
naked and Aosihle, lest the depredations 
ofthe Mliite ant should not be seen in 
time! ( 

* * ♦ «► 

On the whole, however, y«)ii will 
judge from rny description that I have 
abundant reason to be satisfied with my 
present comforts and my future pros- 
pects, and that in tlie field whicli seems I 
opened to me for extensive usefulness ' 
and active employment, i have more 
and more reason to he obliged to the 
friend who has placed me here. 

The country round CJalciitta is a per- 
fect flat, intersected by pools and canals, 
natural and artificial, teeming with po- 
pulation like ail ant-hill, and covered 
with one vast shade of fruit-trees, not 


of low growth like those of England, 
but, generally speaking, very lofty and 
majestic. To me it has great interest ; 
indeed, such a scene as I have described, 
with the addition of a majestic river, 
may be monotonous, but cannot be 
ugly. 

Barrackpoor, the governor's country- 
house, is really a beautiful place, and 
would be thought so in any country. 
It ha.s, what is here unexampled, a park 
of about two hundred and fifty acres of 
fine Inrf, with spreading scattered trees, 
of a character so Kiiro[)eaii, that if I 
had not been on an elephant, and had 
not from time to time seen a tall coco- 
tree towering above all the rest, I could 
have fancied myself on the br4iiks of 
tin* Thames instead of the (ianges. It 
is hence that 1 date my letter, having 
l)oen asked to pass two days here. Our 
iiivitalioii was for a considerably longer 
pericKl, but it is as yet with difficulty 
that 1 can get away even for a few 
hours from Calcutta. 

♦ * * . 

Of the religious state of India I have 
little as yet to say. 1 have bestowed 
the archdeaconry, much to my satisftic- 
tion, on the senior resident chaplain, 
Mr. Corrie, who is extremely popular 
iu the place, and one of the most amia- 
ble and gentlemanly men in manners 
and temper 1 ever met with. 

He 9^ »|i Hi 

111 the schools which have been 
lately ei-taldislied in tliis part of the 
empire, of which there are at present 
nine established by the Church Mis- 
sionary, and eleven by the Christian 
Kijowletlge Societies, some very unex- 
pected facts have occurred. As all 
direct attempts to convert the children 
are disclaimed, the parents send them 
without scruple. Ilut it is no less 
strange tlian true, that there is no ob- 
jectiou'made to the use of the Old and 
New Testaments as a class-book ; that 
so long as the teachei-s do not urge 
them to eat what will make them lose 
their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse 
their country’s gods, they readily con- 
sent to everything else, and not only 
MiLssuImans but Brahmins stand hv 
with perfect coolness, and listtni some- 
times with apparent interest and plea^ 
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sure while tlie scholars, by the roadside, 
are reading the stories of the creation 
and of Jesus Christ. Whether the 
children themselves may imbibe Chris- 
tianity by such means, or whether they 
maj^ sutler these truths to pass from 
their minds, as we allow the mythology 
which we learn at school to pass from 
ours, some further time is yet re(iuircd 
to show ; but this, at least, I understand, 
has been ascertained, that a more fa- 
vourable opinion both of us and our 
religion has been, apparently, felt of 
late by many of those who have thus 
been maile ncNjuainted with its leiiding 
truths, and that some liave been heard 
to say, that they did not know till now 
that the English had “ a caste or a 
sinister.” You may imagine with what 
feelings I have entered the huts where 
tliesc schools arc held, on seeing a hun- 
dred poor little children seated on the 
ground writing their letters in sand, or 
their copies on banana leaves, coming 
out one after another to read the history 
of the good Samaritan, or of Joseph, 
proud of showing their knowledge, and 
many of them able to give a very good 
account of their studiCsS. 

I have been even move gratified at 
seeing the confidence and respect evi- 
dently shown by the elder villagei’s to- 
wards the clergy who superintend these 
schools. I yesterday saw a man follow 
a German missionary, to request that 
he would look at his little hoy’s copy ; 
and Mr. Uawtayne, the secretary to the 
Society for Promoting (Christian Know- 
ledge, seems as v’cll knowji aud re- 
ceived ill the vicinity of his schools as 
any English clergjunau in his parish. 

I have not as yet received any visits 
from the wealthy natives, though some 
of them have made inquiries, through 
my sircar, whether such visits would 
he agreeable to me, to which I of course 
answ'ered “ extremely so.” Their pr^ 
gress in the imitation of our habits is 
very apparent, though still the diller- 
ence is great. None of them adopt 
our dress (indeed their own is so much 
more graceful, and so much better 
adapted to the climate, that they would 
act very absurdly in doing so); but 
their houses are adorned with veran- 
dahs aud Corinthian pillars ; tliej have 


very handsome carriages, often built in 
England ; they speak tolerable English, 
and they show a considerable liking 
for European society, where (which 
unfortunately is not always the caso'^ 
they are encouraged or pemitted to 
frequent it on terms of anything like 
equality. Few of them, however, will 
eat with us ; and this opposes a bar to 
familiar intercourse, which must, even 
more than fashion and John BuUi«m, 
keep them at a distance. 

They are described, especially the 
Hindoos, as not ill-affected to a govern- 
ment under which they tlirive, and are 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their in- 
dustry, while many of them still recol- 
lect the cruelties and exactions of their 
former nilers. 

This is, I fe(‘l, an unreasonable letter. 
Hut I know your friendship will not 
he indifferent to details in which 1 am 
so much interested: and I have not 
been sorry, while the novelty yet re- 
mained, to communicate to yon my 
first impressions of a country in all 
respects so unlike our own, aud yet so 
inipoiiant tt an Englishman. Lord 
Hastings appeal’s to have been very 
popular here, and to have done much 
good. The roads which he made in 
different parts of Calcutta and its neigh- 
liourhood, his splendour, aud his ex- 
ti'cme courtesy, made him liked both 
by natives and Europeans. 

Adieu, dear Wynn. Present our 
mutual best regards to Mrs. Williams 
Wynn and your young folk, aud be- 
lieve me ever, 

Your obliged and affectionate fnend, 
Begin A1.U Calcutta. 


TO TIIE RIGHT HON. (THARLES W 
WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Fort WUliam, De«, 1, *623. 

My i>ear Wynn, 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

I hope yon will, ere this reaches 
TOP, have received a long letter from 
JJarrackpoor, giving an account of my 
first impressions of India. By all 
which 1 have -yet seen, I do not think 
they were too favourable. The cli- 
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mate since I wrote has very materially 
improved, and is now scarcely hotter, 
and to the full as pleasant as our finest 
August weather. The mornings and 
evenings are particularly agreeable; 
and the sun, during the day-time, 
though still too hot to admit of taking 
exercise, is anything but opjjressive to 
those M’ho are sitting still under a roof, 
or driving in a carriage. The only 
plague, and a sore plague too, are the 
mosquitos. 

* 9K * 

I am constantly, and sometimes in- 
tensely occupied, insouiueh that 1 have 
as yet had no time whatever for my 
usual literary pursuits, and scarcely 
any for the study of Hindoostanee and 
Persian, or the composition of sermons, 
of which last unluckily, owing to a 
mistake, iny main stock was sent bv 
another ship which has not yet arrived, 
BO that I have more trouble in tliis way 
than I expected, or than is very con- 
sistent with my other duties. 

Since my last letter I have become 
accpiainted with some of the wealthy 
natives of whom 1 spoke, and we are 
just returned from passing the evening 
at one of their couiitry-hous(s. This 
is more like an Italian villa, than what 
one should have expected as the resi- 
dence of llahoo Hurree Mohiin Tha- 
koor. Nor are his carriages, the fur- 
niture of his house, or the style of his 
conversation, of a eliaraeter less de- 
cidedly European. He is a line old 
man, who speaks English well, is m'cU 
iiifbnaed on most topics of general di.s- 
enssion, and talks with tlie appearance 
of much familiarity on Franklin, che- 
mistry natural philosopliy, ^c. Ilis 
family is Rralmiinical, anil of singular 
purity of descent; but about four* hun- 
dred years ago, during the Mahonime- 
dan invasion of India, one of his an- 
cestors having become polluted by the 
conquerors intruding into Ids zenna- 
nah, the race is conceived. to have lost 
claim to the knotti^d cord, arid the more 
rigid lirahinins will not eat with them. 
Being, however, one of the principal 
landholders in Bengal, and of a family 
so ancient, they still enjoy, to a great 
degree, the veneration of the common 
people, which the piysent head of the 


house appears to value, — since I can 
hardly reconcile in any other manner 
his philosophical studies and imitation 
of many European hubitp, witli tlie 
' daily and austere devotion which he is 
said to practise towards the Ganges (in 
which he bathes three times every 
twenty-four hours), and his veneration 
for all the other duties of his ancestors. 
He is now said, however, to he aiming 
at the dignity of raja, a title which at 
present bears pretty nearly the same 
estimation here as a peerage in Eng- 
land, and is conferred by Government 
in almost the same manner. 

Tlie house is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive garden, laid out in formal par- 
terres of roses, intersected by straight 
walks, with some fine trees, and a cliaiu 
of tanks, fbuntaiiis, and summer-houses, 
not ill adapted to a climate where air, 
water, and sweet smells are almost tlie 
only natural objects which can he re- 
lished during the greater part of the 
year. The whole is little less Italian 
than the fayade of his house, hut on my 
mentioning this similarity, he observed 
that the taste for such things was 
brought into India by the Mussulmans, 
There arc also swings, whirligigs, and 
other amusements for the females of 
his family, hut the strangest was a sort 
of “Montague Riisse” of masonry, very 
steep, and covered with plaster, down 
which lie said the ladies used to slide. 
Of these females, however, we saw 
none, — indeed they were all stayinfj at 
his town-house in Calcutta. He him- 
self received ns at the head of a whole 
tribe of relations and descendants on a 
handsome Hight of stej)s, in a splendid 
shawl, by way of mantle, with a large 
rosary of coral set in gold, leaning on 
an ebony crutch with a gold head. Of 
his grandsons, four very pretty hoys, 
two were dres.sed like English children 
of the ‘same age; hut the round hat, 
jacket, and trowsers by no means suited 
their dusky skins so well as the splendid 
brocade caftans and turbans covered 
with diamonds which the two elder 
wore. On the whole, both Emily and 
1 liave iK'en greatly interested with the 
family, both now and during our pre- 
vious interviews. We have several 
other eastern acquaintance, but none of 
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equal Uilent, though several learned 
moolahs and one Persian doctor, of 
considerable reputetl sanctity, have 
called on me. Tl»e Raja of Calcutta, 
and one of the sons of 'fippoo Sultan, 
do not choose, I am told, to call till 1 
have left the fort, since they are not 
permitted to bring their silver-sticks, 
led horses, carriages, and armed atten- 
dants witliin the raiiij)arts. In all this, 
nothing strikes me more than the ap- 
parent indifl’erenee of tliese men to 
the measures employed for extending 
Christianity, and rendering it more 
conspicuous in ilindostan. They seem 
to think it only right and decent that 
the conquering nation should have its 
hierarchy and estaldishment on a hand- 
some scale, and to regard with some- 
thing little short of approbation the 
means we take for instructing tlie chil- 
dren of the poor. One of their men of 
rank has absolutely promised to found 
a college at Hurd wan, with one of our 
missionaries at its head, and where 
little children should be clothed and 
educated under his care. AH this is 
yeiy short, indeed, of embracing (Chris- 
tianity themselves, but it proves how 
completely those feelings are gone by, 
in Heiigal at least, which made even 
the presence of a single missionary tlie 
occasion of tumult and alann. I only 
hojHj that no imprudence, or over-for- 
wardness on our part, will revive these 
angry feelings. 

* ♦ ♦ * . 

Relieve me, dear Charles, 

Ever your obliged friend, 

Kegixai.u Calcutta. 


TO MISS noD. 

Calcuttii, Dec. 15, 1823 
t HAVE been very busy, busier indeed 
than T ever was before, except during 
the Oxford election ; * * 

♦ * >t« * 

The country, the society, and, at this 
season of the year, the climate are all 
ver^ agreeable, and there are several 
amiable and excellent people here, wlio 
have shown us much and cordial kind- 
ness, and whose friendship would in 


any countiy be a valuable privilege. 
Of the counti'y we have as yet seen 
little, except in one voyage up the river, 
and in the vicinity of Calcutta. But 
all Bengal is described to us as like 
those parts which we have seen, a vast 
alluvial plain, intersected by tin* innu- 
merable arms of tlie Ganges, over- 
flowed once a year, but now covered 
I with fields of rice, divided by groves 
of tall fruit-trees, with villages under 
their slieUer, swarming with a popula- 
tion beyond anything which Eurofie 
can show, and scarcely to be paralleled 
in Cliina. ^ CLdcutta, when sccir from 
the south, which side it is built 
round two sides of a great open plain, 
with tlie Gang(*s on tlie west, is a very 
noble city , with tall and sLitely houses 
ornamented with Grecian pillars, and 
eacli, for the most part, surrounded by 
a little apology for a garden. The 
olmrches are not large, but very neat, 
and even elegant biiihliiigs; and the 
Government ilousi; is, to say the least 
of it, a more sliowy palace than London 
lias to produce. Tliese are, liowever, 
the front linen; behind them ranges 
the native town, deep, black, and dingy, 
witli narrow crooked streets, lints of 
earth baked in the siin, or of twisted 
bamboos, iutersixn'sed here and tlierc 
with ruinous brick bazars, pools ci 
dirty water, coco-ti’ei’s, and little garJf' 
dens, ami a few very large, very fine, 
and generally very dirty houses of 
Grecian architecture, the residence of 
wealthy natives. I’liere' are some 
mosques of pretty architecture, and 
very neatly kept, and some pagodas, 
but mostly niinous and decayed, — the 
religion of tlie people being chiefly 
conspicuous ill tlieir worsliip of the 
Ganges, and in some ugly painted 
wooden or plaster idols, with all man- 
ner of heads and arms, which are set 
up in difterent parts of the city. Fill 
up this outline with a crowd of people 
in the streets, beyond anything to be 
seen even in London, some dressed in 
tawdry silks and brocades, more in 
white cotton garments, and most of all 
black and naked, ( xcept a scanty cover- 
ing round the waist, besides figures of 
religious mendicants witli no clotliiog 
but their long hair and beards in elf 
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locks, their faces painted white or yel- 
low, their beads in one ghastly lean 
liand, and the other stretched out like 
a bird’s claw to receive donations; 
marriage processions, with the bride in 
a covered chair, and the bridegroom 
on horseback, so swathed round with 
garlands as hardly to be seen ; trades- 
men sitting on the ground in the midst 
of their different commodities, and old 
men. lookers on, perched naked as 
monkeys on the flat roofs of the houses ; 
carts drawn by oxen, and driven hy 
■wild-looking men with thick sticks, so 
unmercifully used as to undeceive per- 
fectly all our notions of Brahminical 
humanity ; attendants with silver maces, 
pressing through the crowd before the 
carriage of some great man or other ; 
no Avomen seen except of the lowest 
class, and even these with heavy silver 
oniamcnts on their dusky arms and 
ankles ; while coaches, covered np 
close with red cloth, are seen convey- 
ing the inmates of the neighbouring 
seraglios to take what is called “the 
air;” a constant creaking of cart- 
wheels, which are never greased in 
India, a constant clamour of voices, 
ard an almost consUint tlmmping and 
jingling of drums, cymbals, &c., m ho- 
nour of some of their deities ; and add 
•■'to all this a villainous smell of garlic, 
rancid cooo-nut oil, sour butter, and 
stagnant ditches, and you will under- 
stand the sounds, sights, and smells of 
what is called the “ Black Town” of 
Calcutta^ The singularitjr of this spec- 
tacle is Dcst and least onensively en- 
joyed on a noble quay which I^ord 
Hastings built along the shore of the 
river, where the vessels of all forms 
and sizes, Arab, Ifldian, Malay, Anu*- 
ripan, English, the crowds of Brahmins 
aVid other Hindoos washing and siiying 
their prayers ; the lighted tapers which, 
> towards sunset, they throw in, and the 
broad bright stream which sweeps them 
by, guiltless of their impiety and un- 
conscious of their homage, afford a 
scene such as no Eiiroi>ean, and few 
Asiatic cities can at all parallel in inte- 
rest and singularity. 

Great state, of a*certain kind, is still 
kept up, n8t only by the Governor-Ge- 


neral (who has most of the usual ap* 
pendages of a sovereign, such as body- 
guards, gold-sticks, spear-men, pea- 
cocks’ plumes, state carriages, state 
barge, and elephants), but by all the 
principal persons in authority. You 
would laugh to sec me carried by four 
men in a palanquin, two more following 
as a relay, two Silver maces carried be- 
fore me, and another man with a huge 
painted umbrella at my side ; or to see 
Emily returning from a party, with the 
aforeiMiid silver inaees, or sometimes 
four of them behind lier carriage, a 
groom at each horse’s head, and four 
men running before with glass lan- 
terns. Yet our establishment is ns 
modest and humble as the liabits of the 
place will allow. 

* * * * 

After all, this state has nothing very 
dazzling in it ; a crowd of half-naked 
followers is no splendid show, and the 
horses, the ecjni pages, and the furniture 
of (’alcutta are all as far from magni- 
ficent as any that I am ac<piainted with. 
Our way of life in other ' respects is 
sensible and suited to the climate. The 
general custom is to rise at six i%thc 
cold season, and at half-past four in the 
morning during the hot weather, and 
to take exercise on horseback till the 
sun is hot, then follow a cold-hatli, 
prayers, and breakfast. This last is a 
sort of public meal, when my clergy 
and Other friends drop in, after which 
I am generally engaged in business till 
t-wo, when wc either dine, or eat our 
tiflin ; we then go out again at five or 
six, till darkness drives us liome to dress 
for dinner, or pass a tranquil evening. 
Our rooms are large and lofty, with 
very little furniture ; the beds have no 
drapery but a musquito net, and now 
the climate is so cool as even to require 
a blanket. 

We have excellent turf for gallop- 
ing, and excellent roads for driving on 
the great plain of wdiich I have spt)ken. 
But there is no necessity for confining 
ourselves to it; the roads round Cal- 
cutta, as soon as its boun<lary is passed, 
wind through beautiful villages, over- 
hung with the finest and most pictur- 
esque foliage the world can show, of 
the banyan, the palm, the tamarind, 
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and, more beautiful perhaps than all, 
the bamboo. Sometimes the glade 
opens to plains covered, at this time, 
with the rice harvest, or to a sight of 
the broad bright river, with its ships 
and woody shores : sometimes it con- 
tracts into little winding tracks, through 
fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages; the 
gardens fenced in with hedges of aloe 
and pine-apple; the cottages neater than 
those of (’alciitta, and mostly of mats 
and white wicker-work, with thatched 
roofs and cane verandahs, with gourds 
trailing over them, and the broad tall 
plantains clustering round them. Adieu. 

Yours most faithfully, 
Reginald Calcutta, 


TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
OF ST. ASAFH. 

Fort-William. Dee. 16, 1823. 
Mv DEAR Sir, — Long before this 
reaches you, you will, I trust, have 
received the news of our safe arrival in 
India, and Emily’s account of our first 
impressions of the country, the people, 
and^alcutta. These impressions were 
tuid still continue favourable. 

The climate at this time of year far 
surpasses my expectation, and indeed if 
it would always continue as it is now, 
would be, perhaps, the finest in the 
world. And I find the field of useful 
exertion before me so great, and the 
probability of doing good so encou- 
raging, that if Providence blesses us 
with health, 1 have no doubt of l)eiug 
as happy here as we could be anywhere 
at such a distance from our dear and 
excellent friends. Emily and I have, 
thank God, remained perfectly well 
through our changes of climate. Some 
days ago I should have had a had re- 
port to make of our dear little girl. 

During the last week she has been 
almost quite herself again, but her mo- 
ther has so much confidence in the sea 
air, and a change of air of any kind is 
said to be, in tins country, so desirable 
for convalescents, that she has deter- j 
mined to take her down till the end of j 
the month to the Sand-heads at the ! 


mouth of the river, — for which purpose 
Lord Amherst has kindly placed one pi 
the pilot-schooners at her disposal, and, 
wJiat is still of more consequence, has 
authorised Mr. Shaw, the assistant-sur- 
geon of the Fort, to acconipany and 
remain with her till her return. 

♦ * * ♦ 

At the present time this is a very fine 
and interesting country, and contains 
the capability and the probability of 
improvement to a degree far exceeding 
anything which I had anticipated. In 
Bengal, indeed, as you are aware, there 
is no mountain, nor so much as a single 
hill, and the prospect has no other 
beauty but what arises from water, 
wood, and a richly-cultivated plain, in- 
habited by a population exceeding all 
which I know in Europe, and appa- 
rently falling little short of all which 
we read of in China. Yet these circum- 
sfcinces, joined to the apparent simplicity 
of the people, their singular customs and 
architecture, the beauty and clearness of 
the sky, and the richness and majesty 
of the vegetable creation, make our rides 
and drives here very interesting, parti- 
cularly those which are taken on horse- 
back tlirotigh glade and copse and ham- 
let and rice-fields, under the shadow of 
banyans, bamboos, tamarinds, and cocos. 
It is in the course of these rides that I 
generally visit the village schools, 
which are now numerous and llourish- 
iiig, under the care of the Society for 
Promoting (Christian Knowledge and 
the Church Missionary Society ; of the 
institution and success of which I had 
a very ina(le<iuate notion before I ar- 
rived in India, and which I believe are 
but little known even at the present 
moment in England. Hearing all I 
had heal’d of the prejudices of the Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans, I certainly did 
not at all expect to find that the com- 
mon people would, not only without 
objection, but with the greatest thank- 
fulness, send their children to schools 
on Bell’s system ; and they seem to be 
fully sensible of the advantages con- 
ferred by writing, arithmetic, and, 
above all, by a knowledge of English. 

1 * * * ♦ 

j There are now in Calcutta, and the siir- 

! reunding villages, twenty boys* schools* 
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containing from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty each ; and twenty -three 
girls’, each of twenty-five or thirty. 
The latter are under the nuiuugeinent 
of a very clever young woman. This 
branch of education is, however, now 
about to be put on a different footing. 
Some of the Hindoos objected to men 
at all interfering in the girls’ schools, 
or even that the school should be in the 
same building where men reside. We 
are, therefore, going to build a separate 
house for the school, which, with all 
the female schools established, or to be 
estublislied in India, is to be managed 
by a committee of ladies. Lady Am- 
herst has taken the office of patroness, 
and Emily, with several other ladies in 
Calcutta, are to form a committee. 1 
have no doubt that tilings will go on 
prosperously if we can only get funds 
sufficient for the demand on us. The 
difficulties of Mrs. Wilson’s under- 
taking, and the wonders she has brought 
about, will be better understood when 
1 mention, that two years ago, no single 
native female in llengal could either 
write, read, or sew, that the notion of 
teaching them these things, or of send- 
ing them to schools where they ran the 
risk of mixing with, and touching, those 
of different castes, was, at first, re- 
garded in about the same light as it 
wouhl be ill England to sen<l a girl to 
learn tumbling and ropc'dancing at 
Sadler’s Wells, and that even those who 
w'ere most anxious for the improve- 
ment of the natives, and knew most of 
India, spoke of her as undertaking im- 
possibilities, Mrs. Wilson’s first care 
was to get a pretty good knowledge 
both of ilindoostanee and the vulgar 
Bengalee; her next, to circulate her 
proposals in these languages, urging on 
parents the advantajjes which their 
daughters would derive from her in- 
structions, as servants, mothers, and 
mistresses of families, promising a strict 
regard to caste, and urging that, whe- 
ther they became Christians or no, it 
would do them no harm to become ac- 
quainted with the European Shaster, 
and the rules of conduct which Eu- 
ropeans proffessed to follow towards 
each other. She went about a good 
dial herself among the wealthy native 


families, persuaded some of the leading 
gooroos, or religious teachers, to hi>- 
iiour her school with their presence 
and inspection, and all now goes on 
smoothly. Rhaducunt Del), one of the 
wealthiest natives in Calcutta, and re- 
garded as the most austere and ortho- 
dox of the worshiiipcrs of the Ganges, 
hade, some time since, her pupils go ou 
and prosper; and added, that “ if they 
practised the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as they repeated it, he would 
choose all the handmaids for his daugh- 
ters, and his wives, from the »*'ugi:sh 
school.” I do not say, nor do I sup- 
pose, that atiy large proportion of these 
children will become Cliristians. Even 
if they were to offer it now, we should 
tell them “Wait till you are of age, 
and get your father’s leave and it is 
likely that many, on leaving school, 
will leave many of their good impres- 
sions behind them. But it is certain 
that, whether they become Christians 
or no, they may be great gainers by 
what they Icam; and it is probable 
that some, at least, in the present gene- 
ration, and probably far more among 
their children, w ill he led to compare 
our system with llu ir own, and seriius- 
ly, and in a real zeal for their own salva- 
tion, to adopt the troth, In the mean 
time, 1 am assured that the pains now 
taken have materially incivased^ the 
popularity of the English in Bengal. 
Tlie peasants cannot Iielp perceiving 
that the persons who mix with them 
for these purposes, have their worldly 
as well as spiritual interest at heart. 
The children like the rewards, the 
clothing, and the praise which they re- 
ceive ; and in districts where, I am as- 
sured, three years ago, at the sight of 
an European they all ran away scream- 
ing to hide themselves, the clergyman 
and missionaries engaged in the super- 
intendence of these little establishments 
; are now as well known and as well re- 
ceived as an English pastor in his pa- 
rish. Our chief hiudrances are somej 
deistical Brahmins, who have left their! 
old religion, and desire to found a sectl 
of their own, and some of those who j 
are professedly engaged in the samej 
work with ourselves, the Dissenters.* 
These last are, indeed, very civil, and 
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atiect to rejoice at our success ; but they, 
somehow or other, cannot help inter- 
fering, and setting np rival schools 
dose to ours ; and they apparently find 
it easier to draw off our pupils, than to 
look out for fresh and more distant 
fields of exertion arid enterprise. 

Xt >|t XI * 

My principal labour here is in the 
multitude of letters from the archdea- 
cons, the chaplains, the charitable in- 
stitutions, the supreme government, and 
the inferior governments of Madras and 
Bombay, which I have constantly to 
read and answer. Besides my official 
secretary, 1 am obliged to keep a native 
amanuensis, and as everything ooii- 
iiected with churches, chaplains, mis- 
sionaries, and school-masters, piisses 
through my lumds, or is referred to me 
by Government, besides my being vi- 
sitor of Bishop’s College, and agent to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, I find myself daily in a sort of 
business in which I have much to 
learn, and in which I certainly take no 
great pleasure. I have this morning, 
for instance, and yesterday evening, 
ha*l to answer four letters about the 
rate of exchange between Calcutta and 
England, and the expediency of draw- 
ing bills on the latter to pay the col- 
lege debts; and T have just finished 
reading a long sheet of queries from 
the secretary to Government, resp<?ct- 
ing some ecclesiastical buildings, their 
expense, workmanship, &c., which will 
take some time and many previous in- 
quiries to answer properly. All this 
will, however, 1 doubt not, become 
familiar to me by degrees ; and 1 only 
regret it now, because it completely 
hinders the composition of my sermons, 
and very materially retards my acqui- 
sition of the Oriental languages. On 
the political state and prospects of In- 
dia, as they at present appear to me, I 
hope to write another letter. It is an 
extensive and not uninteresting subject, 
ind one which, I think, is not generally 
anderstood in Europe. 

Dec, 17. 

I rejoice to send a good account of 
both my Emilies, whom I accompanied 
tome way down the river yesterday. 


and left very comfortably accommo* 
dated. 

* X> XI ' « 

This letter will go by the purser of 
the Grenville, who is not yet set off 
Captain Maiming went yesterday, hav- 
ing taken charge of Emily and her 
little girl as far as the Sand-heads; 
they are to be very little on shore, but 
are to cruise about the roads during 
tlie day, and return at night to anchor. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
RtiGiNALD Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON, I-SCJ. 

Calcutta. Dt’c., 

My dbar Wilmot,— -The speed of 
our voyage hi the Grenville, by land- 
ing ns in India some weeks before the 
time at which we might have been ex- 
pected 'to arrive there, has been pro- 
ductive of one uncomfortable effect, by 
making us appear so much the longer 
without letters from Eiif^land, Only 
one Liverptx)! vessel has since arrived, 
which was not of a date previous to 
the time of our own sailing, and she 
brought papers only a very fcM' days 
more recent than onrs. Reports, how- 
ever, have from time to time been 
raised, of vessels supposed from Eu- 
rope, seen working up towards Saugor ; 
and you may well conceive the eager- 
ness with which we have, on such oc- 
casions, anticipated the arrival of those 
bundles of information and kind wishes 
which form the delight of an English 
post-day, and to ns, on the Ganges, 
Mould be, I cannot say how interesting. 
The Grenville, however, is now about 
to sail again, and I take advantage of 
her retura to remind those vdued 
friends who may, possibly, not yet 
have written to us, how much their 
correspondence allays the pain of ab- 
sence. 

This is a fine country, and, at this 
time of year, a very fine climate. We 
have, indeed, no mountains, not even 
an elevation so high as the mount in 
Kensington Gardens, which I recollect 
the more, because in them vas my last 
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ramble with yourself ami Hay. We 
have no springs, no vuuning streams 
except the Gauges, and we liave not 
much of open plain and diy turf. Hut 
we have wood and water in abundance ; 
llie former of the noblest description of 
foliage which 1 have ever seen, both 
in form, verdure, variety, and depth of 
shadow. I had no idea of the l>eauty 
and majesty of an Indian wood; the 
coloured prints which I had seen in 
England being as unlike the sol)er 
richness of the reality as the bloom of 
Mrs. Salmonls wax- work goddesses to 

Mrs. . Nor, to those who like 

w'andering about an immense conser- 
■^atory, or who are pleased and iiite- 
■'•ested with cane-work cottages, little 
gardens of pluiilains and pine-ajiples, 
and file sight of a very poor, but simple, 
and by no means inelegant, race of pea- 
sants, are there prettier rides than those 
ail’orded by the lanes and hedgerows 
round Calcutta, [^riic mornings, from 
five to eight, are now eepud to the 
pleasantest time of year in England; 
then follow uhoiu eight liours, during 
which a man does well to remain in 
the house, Init which, under such cir- 
cumstances, are not too hot either for 
comfort or any kind of mental exer- 
tion ; ami from four to dark it is again 
about tlie temperature of our summer 
evcningjl "I'his is, indeed, the best time 
of year. Of the rains and the hot 
wiijds evcrj body speaks ' with very 
alarming eloquence; and I apprehend 
that, during their continuance, a bare 
existence is all that any man can hope 
for. W<' had some little of these last 
on our first arrival, hut not sufficient 
to p.evcnt our morning and evening 
airings. They were, however, suili- 
cieiitly potent to induce us to believe 
all which had been told us of the ne- 
<!essity of cool clothing, cool diet, and 
quietness. 

* ♦ 

Of the people of this countrj', and 
the manner in which they are governed, 
1 have, as yet, hardly seen enough to 
form an opinion. I have seen enough, 
however, to find that the cuatonis, the 
habits, and prejudices of the former 
are much misunderstood in England. 
We have sdl heard, for instance, of the 


humanity of tlie Hindoos tow'ards brute 
creatuix's, their horror of animal food, 
&c. ; and you maybe, perhaps, as much 
.surprised as 1 was, to find, that those 
who can afford it arc hardly less car- 
nivorous than ourselves ; that even the 
purest Hrahmiiis are allowed to eat 
muttoa and venison ; that fish is per- 
mitted. to many casks, and pork to 
many others; and that, though they 
consider it as a grievous crime to kill a 
cow or bullock for the purpose of eat- 
ing, yet they treat their draught oxen, 
no less than their horses, with a degree 
of hai barons severity which would tuni 
an English hackney-coachman sick. 
Nor have their religious prejudices, 
and the unchuiigeahleness of their ha- 
bits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
the best infoi ined of their nation, with 
whom 1 have conversed, assure me 
that half their most remarkable customs 
of civil and domeslic life are borrowed 
from their Mohammedan conquerors; 
and at present there is an obvious and 
increasing disposition to imitate the 
English in evei'jthing, which has al- 
ready led to very reniarkal)le changes, 
and will, probably, to still more im- 
portant, The w'ealthy natives now all 
aflect to have their houses decorated 
with Corinthian j)ilhirs, and filled with 
lihiglish furniture. They drive the 
best horses and the most dashing car- 
riages in Calcutta. Many of them 
.speak I'higlisli fluently, and are tolev- 
alily read in English literature ; and 
the children of one of our friends I saw 
one day dressed in jackets and trousers, 
with round hats, slioes, and stockings. 

In the Hcngalee newspapers, of which 
there are tw o or three, politics are can- 
vassed with a bias, as 1 am told, in-j k 
dining to Whiggisin, and one of their? , 
leading men gave a great dinner notj 
Ibiig since, in honour of tiie Spanish^ 
Revolution. Among the lower orders 
the same feeling shows itself more be- 
neficially, in a growing neglect of 
caste— m not merely a williiigiiess, but 
an anxiety, to send their children to 
our schools, and a desire to learn and 
speak English, which, if properly en- 
couraged, mi^ht, I verily believe, in 
fifty years’ time, make our langnaga 
what the Owdoo, or court and camp 
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language of the country (the Hiiidoo- 
stanee is at present And though in- 
stances of actual conversion to Chris- 
tianity are, as yet, very uncommon, 
yet the number of children, both male 
and female, who are now receiving a 
sort of Christian education, reading 
the New Testament, repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer and Commandments, 
and ail with the consent, or at least 
without the censure, of their parents or 
spiritual guides, iiavc increased, during 
the last two years, to an amount which 
astonishes the old Euro{>ean residents, 
who were used to tremble at the name 
nf a missionary, and shrink from the 
common (Intics of Christianity, lest 
they should give offence to their heathen 
neighbours. So far from that being a 
consequence of the zeal which has been 
lately shown, many of the Rrahniins J 
themselves express admiration of the I 
morality of the Gospel, and profess to 
entertain a better opinion of the Eng- 
lish since they Iiave found that they 
too have a religion and a Shaster. All 
that seems necessary for the best effects 
to follow is, to let things take their 
course, to make tiie missionaries dis- 
creet, to keep the Government, as it 
now is, strictly neuter, and to place our 
confidence in a general diffiision of 
knowledge, and in making ourselves 
really use Pul to the temporal as well as 
spiritual interests of the people among 
whom we live. In all these points 
there is, indeed, great room for im- 
provement. 1 do not by any means 
assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have 
drawn of the Hindoos. They are de- 
cidedly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, 
and intelligent race; sober, parsimo- 
nious ; and, where an object is held out 
to them, most industrious and perse- 
vering. But the magistrates and law- 
yers all agree that in no country are 
lying and perjury so common, and so 
little regard^. Notwithstanding the 
apparent mildness of their manners, 
the criminal calendar is generally as 
full as in Ireland, with gang-robberies, 
setting fire to buildings, stacks, &c. 
&c. ; and the number of children who 
are decoyed aside, and murdered, for 
the sake of their ornaments, Lord Am- 


herst assures me, is dreadful. Yet in 
all these points a gradual amelioration 
is said to be perceptible ; and I am as- 
sured, tliat there is no ground what- 
ever for the assertion, that the people 
arc become less innocent or prosperous 
under British administration. In Ben- 
gal, at least in this neiglihoiirhood, I 
am assure<l by the missionaries, who, 
as speaking the language, and asso- 
ciating with the lower classes, are by 
far the best judges, that the English 
Government is popular. They are, in 
fact, lightly taxed (though that taxa- 
tion is clumsily arranged, and liable tf) 
considerable abuse, from the extortions 
of the native Auiiieens and Chokey- 
dars) ; they have no military conscrip- 
tion, or forced services; they live in 
great security from the march' of 
armies, &c. ; and, above all, they some 
of them recollect in their own country, 
and all of them may hear or witness 
in the case of their neighbours in Oude 
and the Birman empire, how very 
differently all these things are managed 
under the Hindoo and Mahomniedaii 
sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure 
of Government has been the appropri- 
ation of all the internal transit duties 
to the construction of roads and bridges, 
and the improvement of the towns 
where they are levied. A more popular, 
however, and I believe better policy, 
would have been to remit those duties 
altogether. They are precisely the 
things in which the cliokeydars, and 
other underlings, are most fraudulent 
and oppressive. Twice as much is ex- 
torted by these fellows from the poor 
country people as they are authorized 
to receive, and of what is authorized, 
only a mmlerate part finds its way into 
the Company’s coffers. Under such cir- 
cumstances it might, perhaps, be better 
to remove all restraints from internal 
intercourse and traffic, to make the 
people industrious and prosperous, and 
to assured that improvements would 
follow by degrees, in proportion as they 
became necessary or desirable. Lord 
Cornwallis’s ffimous settlement of the 
zemindary rents in Bengal is often se- 
verely censured here, as not sufficiently 
protecting the ryuts, and depriving tM 
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Government of all advantage from the 
improvements of the territory. They 
who reason thus have apparently for- 
gotten tliat, without some such settle- 
ment, tliose improvements would never 
have taken place at all ; that almost 
every zeinindary which is brought to 
the hammer (and they are j>retty nu- 
merous) is divided and subdivided, each 
successive sale, among smaller proprie- 
tors, and that the progress is mauitestly 
going on to a minute division of the soil 
among the actual cultivators, and sul>- 
ject to no other burdens than a fixed 
and very moderate (piit-reiit, a state of 
things by no means undesirable in a 
nation, and which only needs to be 
corrected in its possible excess by a law 
ot* primogeniture, and by encouraging, 
instead of Ibrhidtliiig, the purchase of 
lauds by the English. On the desir- 
ableness of this last measure, as the 
most probable means of iinprovijig the 
country, and atta<‘liing the peasantry to 
our (iovernment, 1 find, in CJalcutIa, 
little dill'ercnee of opinion. All the 
restriction which seems necessary is, 
that tlie collectors of the (k)mpuny's 
taxes shall not he allowed to purchase 
lands within the limits of their districts : 
and if the same law were extended to 
their Hindoo and Mussulinau deputies, 
a considerable source of oppression, 
vhicli now exists, would be dried up 
or greatly mitigated. 


TO TOIIN THORNTON, liSQ. 

Tittyghur, Jan. 9, 1S24. 

Mv DK \a Tiiounton, 

H« * ♦ >(« 

« iK >l< * 

1 do not think, intieeil, that the direct 
duties of this diocese, bating the visita- 
ti(fns, are more than a man may do 
with a moderate share of diligence. . . . 

'rhey arc such, how^ever, as I must 
do all for myself, since, though I keep 
a native scribe at work from nine till 
four daily, lie can only be trusted to 
copy what 1 write, while it is necessary 
for me to obtain and keep copies of all 
the official correspondence in wliieh I 
am a party: liesides which, an inter- 
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course with chaplains, missionaries, and 
religious societies is, in India, all car- 
ried on by letter, and what in England 
would be settled in a few minutes by 
personal communication, is here the 
subject of long arguments, explanations, 
and rejoinders in writing. 1 at first 
therefore, had occasion to work pretty 
hard, and am now so fortunate as to lie 
completely rid of all arrears of busi- 
ness, and to liiid myself equal to the 
daily calls of my correspondents, with- 
out so completely sacrificing all other 
studies as 1 was for some time com- 
pelled lo do. Still 1 am without books, 
and, what has been still more incon- 
venient, without sermons, so that 1 have 
been latterly oblige<l to compose often 
two, and sometimes three a week, amid 
greater distractions, and wdth fewer 
opportunities of study or reference, tlian 
1 ever hetbre had to complain of. I 
continue well, liowever, thank God ! 
and have abundant reason at present 
to be hopeful and contented m my 
situation, wliere I meet with much 
attention and kindness, and where the 
apparent lii*ld of usefulness is so gfeat 
that, while 1 deeply feel my own insuf- 
ficiency, I am more and more impressed 
witli the undeserved goodness of God 
in culling me lo .such a situation. 

♦ # # 

To the afiairs of the Ghurcdi Mis- 
sionary Society I have paid consider- 
able attention, and have great reason 
to be .satisfied w ith the manner in which 
they are condueted, as well as person- 
ally witli the eommittee, and all the 
mis.'-'ionaries whom 1 have seen. I 
have, as you a7*e perhaps aware, ob- 
tained their a(Jo|jtion of some changes 
in the constitulion of the society, <pia- 
lified, 1 hope, to put us on a more stable 
and i>opular footing, and to obtain for 
us both at home and in India a greater 
notoriety and usefulness. 

Pray tell Mr. Parry that all which 
[ have seen of India justifies liis prai.‘«e.s 
of it. It is a fine and most interest- 
ing country. 'I'he European society is 
agreeabh', hospitable, and well-inform- 
c<l : there are many excellent people iu 
Calcutta. 

♦ • * • 
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But, alas ! new friends cannot be like 
old ; new lands cannot be like home ! 
And while I should be the most thank- 
less of men not to lli contented and 
happy here, I cannot help often wish- 
ing for a sight of the hill above Hod- 
net, or the new fence which I left you 
and Mrs. Thornton contriving at Clap- 
ham. 

No orders have yet come out from 
Government respecting a residence for 

me Dr. Wullich has lent 

tis his house at Tittyghur, between Cal- 
cutta and Barrackpoor, a delightful 
place, wdiich apparently agrees with 
our little girl perfectly. The fort, from 
closeness, and other reasons eonnected 
with closeness, is said to be often in- 
jurious to young and delicate persons ; 
but without its ramparts, we would 
fain flatter ourselves even children may 
enjoy good health in this country, and 
some years at least may elapse before 
we are compelled to send ours to Eng- 
land, . , May God hear our 

prayers, and those which, it is one of 
my chief comforts to believe, arc offered 
up' for us bv our clear friends in Eng- 
land ! God Almighty l)less you. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
UKciiNALD Calcutta. 

It was my intention till lately to set 
out by land for the upper provinces as 
soon as Emily was able to travel, and 
to stay at Ghazeepoor, a little on this 
side Benares, during the hot winds. 
In this expedition Archdeacon Corrie 
promised to accompany me, but a re- 
consideration of all which I am doing, 
and have to do, at Calcutta, has con- 
vinced me that I cannot be spared be- 
fore the rains, when also 1 hope for 
Mr. Corrie’s company. The want of 
episcopal visitation, coiifirmatioii, &c. 
ill all those vast districts is said to be 
great. 


TO THE IION. MRS. DOUGLA.S. 

Tittyghur, Jan. 10 , 1824 . 

Wherever the Ganges is, there is 
beauty ; and even those who are most 
scusilde to the beauties of English 


scenery may allow that while the peo 
pul, the teak, and the other larger 
round-topped trees will bear no disad- 
vantageous comparison with our oaks, 
elms, and limes ; the inangoe and tama- 
rind greatly surpass in beauty our 
walnut and cherry-trees, and we have 
nothing at all answerable to the ban- 
yan, the bamboo, the different species 
of palms, or the plantains, aloes, cactus, 
and ananas, by which the cottages are 
surrounded The plains be- 

tween these groves arc all cultivated 
with rice, and have, at this time of year, 
pretty much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish stubble. When we first arrived 
the rice was like our corn in spring ; 
but as the ground dried, and the crop 
ripened, it assumed a more autumnal 
apiKiarance, though never so bright and 
golden as our wheat. 

Of the fruits of India we had formed 
liigh expectations : the mangoe, which 
is the most celebrated, has not been in 
season since our arrival ; but the rest, 
such of them at least as arc peculiar to 
the country, have much disappointed 
us. The oranges are, I think, the best ; 
but they are not better than what are 
sent to Ixmdon from the Mediterranean 
and the western isles. I will make 
an exception in favour of the coco-nut 
when unripe, at which time its milk is 
very refreshing, and far better than we 
get it in England. Nor are many of 
the native vegetables agreeable to an 
English palate ; though anybody may 
easily get reconciled to yams, brinjals, 
and SMcet potatoes. At this time of 
year, however, most European vege- 
tables are brought to market in almii- 
dance, and very good, though cultivated 
for the consumption of Europeans only, 
the natives liking none of them but 
potatoes, w’hich, though they have only 
known them during the last few years, 
are likely soon to rank, as a supple- 
mentary staff of life, with rice and 
plantains. The peasants near Patna 
already grow- them to a considerable 
extent ; hut they never can become the 
ej:rlifsu'e crop here, inasmuch as the 
moist rice-grounds do not suit their 
growth, which will therefore be con- 
fined to the sandy and drier soils, where 
rice cannot grow, and where such 
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vegetable nmy be of un mixed utility ; 
while sucfli a supplementary crop, iii 
case of the rice failing, may prevent 
many a famine, and diminish one strong 
point of the similarity which now exists 
between the Indian and Irish j)easantry, 
their reliance on a single article of food, 
and the almost inlinite division and sub- 
division of their farms, which here, us 
in Ireland, is a fertile source of poverty 
and wretchedness. 

On the whole they are a lively, in- 
telligent, and interesting people: of the 
upper classes, a very considerable pro- 
jxjrtion learn our language, read our 
books and our newspapers, and show a 
desire to conrt our society; the pea- 
sants are anxious to learn English, and 
though, certainly, very few of them 
have as yet embraced Christianity, I 
do not think their reluctance is more 
than might have been expectc'd in any 
country, where a system so entirely 
diifoivnt ft-om that previously professed 
^vas ottered, and ottered by those of 
whom, as their conquerors, they may 
well entertain considerable jealousy. 
Their own religion is, indeed, a hor- 
rible one ; far more so than I had con- 
ceived; it gives them no moral pre- 
cepts ; it encourages them in vice by 
tlie style of its ceremonies, and the cha- 
racter given of its deities ; and by tlie 
institution of caste, it hardens their 
hearts against each other to a degree 
which is often most revolting. A tra- 
veller falls down sick in the streets of 
a village (1 am mentioning a fact which 
happened ten days ago), nobody knows 
what caste he is of, therefore nobody 
goes near him lest tliey shouhl lx*come 
polleted ; he wastes to death before the 
eyes of a whole community, unless the 
jackalls take courage from his helpless 
state to finish him a little sooner, and, 
perhaps, as happened in the case to 
Avhich I alluded, the children are al- 
lowed to pelt him with stones and mud. 
The man of whom I am ^peaking was 
found in this state and hiken care of bv 
a passing European, but if he had died, 
his skeleton would have lain in the 
streets till the vultures carried it away, 
or the magistrates ordered it to be 
thrown into the river. 

A friend of mine, some months ago, 


found a miserable wretch, a groom out 
of employ, who had crept, sick of a 
dysentery, into his court-yard. He had 
tliere remainedlib a corner on the pave- 
ment two days and nights. Perhaps 
twenty servants had been eating their 
meals daily within six yards of him, 
yet none had relieved him, none had so 
iimch as carried him into the shelter 
of one of the ont-houses, nor had any 
taken the trouble to tell their master. 
When reproved for this, their answer 
W'iis, “he was not our kinsman;" “whose 
business was it?" “ Ilow^ did we know 
that the sahib would like to be trou- 
bh*!!?" I do not say that these are 
every-day instiinees : I hope and be- 
lieve not ; nor would I be understood 
as denying that alms are, to rclijgious 
mendicants, given to great amount in 
Bengal, or that several of the w'ealthy 
inhabitants, in what they consiiler gtx)d 
works, such as constructing public tanks, 
making roads to places of pilgrimage, 
building pagodas and ghats, are liberal. 

I only mention these instances IxJcanse 
none of those who heard them seemed 
to think them unusual or extraordiiiary ; 
beeause in a Christian country I think 
they could not have happened, and be- 
cause they naturally arise from the 
genius of the national religion, which, 
by the distinction which it establishes, 
makes men worse than inditt'erent to 
each other. Accordingly, many of the 
crimes w liicli fall under the cognizance 
of the magistrate, and many of the 
ancient and sanctified customs of the 
Hindoos, are marked with great cruelty. 
The deceits, or gangs of robbers, who 
are common all over the country, thougli 
they seldom attack Europeans, continn- 
ally torture to force the peasants to 
bring out their little treasures. 

* * Hi * 

I need say nothing of the burning of 
widows ; but it is not so generally 
known that persons now alive remem- 
ber human sacrifices in the holy places 
near Calcutta ; and that a very respect • 
able man of my acquaintance, himselt 
by accident and wiuiout the means of 
interfering, witnessed one of a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, in which nothing 
was so terrible as the perfect indiffe- 
rence with which tlie tears, prayers 
o 2 
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and caresses even, which the pool? vic- 
tim lavished on his murderers, were 
regarded. After this it h hardly worth 
wiiile to go on to show that crimes of 
rapine, and violence, and theft, are 
very common, or that the tendency to 
lying is such that (as one of the judges 
here observed) “ in a court of justice 
they cannot even tell a true story with- 
out spoiling it.” Hut what 1 would 
chiefly urge Is, that for all these hor- 
rors tiieir systiMu of religion is mainly 
answerable, inasiiiueh as whatever 
moral lessons their sacred books con- 
tain, and they are very few, are shut 
up from the mass of the people, while 
the direct tendency of heir institutions 
is to evil. The national temper is de- 
cidedly good, gentle, and kind ; they 
are sober, industrious, affectionate to 
their relations, generally speaking, 
faithful to their masters, easily attached 
by kindness and confidence, and, in the 
case of the military oath, are of admi- 
rable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
ill life and death. Hut their morality 
does not extend beyond the reach of 
positive oliligations ; and where thesi? 
do not exist, they are ojipressive, cruel, 
treacherous, and everything that is 
bad. We have heard much in Eng- 
land of their himiaiiify to animals; 1 
can only say that 1 have seen no tokens 
of it in Calcutta, 

1|( Mi >H 

IK 9|> 9|< >(• 

Their high reputation in such mat- 
ters has arisen, I uia assured, from 
exaggerated statements of particular 
instances, such as may happen in any 
country, of oversti’ained tenderness for 
animal life, ami from the fact that cer- 
tain sacred animals, such as the bulls 
dedicated to Hrahnia.arc really treated 
with as iniich tenderness and consider- 
ation as if they w ere Hralimins them- 
selves. As yet it remains to be seen 
how far the schools may produce a 
change for the better. 1 am inclined to 
hope everything from them, particu- 
larly^ from those wdiicli Mrs. Wilsou 
has, under the auspices of the Chureh 
Missionaries, set on foot for females ; 
but I am sure that a p. ople such as I 
have described, with so many amiable 
traits of character, and so great natural 


quickness and intelligence, ought to be 
assisted and encouraged as far as we 
possibly cun in the disposition w hich 
they now evince, in this part of the 
country at least, to acquire a knowledge 
of our language and laws, and to imi^ 
tate our habits and examples. Hy all 
which I have learned, they now really 
believe w'e wish them well, and are 
desirous of their improvement; and- 
there are many points (that of the 
burning widow's is one) in which a 
change for the better is taking place in 
the public mind, which, if we are not 
in too great a hurry, will pr()l)ably, ere 
long, break down the observance of, at 
least, one horroi*. Do not suppose that 
1 am prejudiced against the Hindoos. 
Ill my personal intercourse w ith them 
I have seen much to be pleased with, 
and all which I hear and believe as to 
what they might be with a bettcu’ 
cre<‘d, makes me the more earnest in 
stating the horrors for which tJieir 
present creed, as I think, is answer- 
aMe. 

This is ail unmerciful letter, but I 
hope and believe that I shall not have 
wearied you. IJoth Kinily'^ and I often 
think anil talk of yon, and recall to 
mind, with deep and aflectionate in- 
terest, oiir parting on the quarter-deck 
of the (Trenville, with you and your 
brothers. 

* He * * 

We more and more feel how^ much 
we have relinquished iu leaving such 
frieiuls behind; but 1 do nnt, and hope 
Emily does not, repent of our under- 
taking. So long as we are blessed 
w ith health, and of this, with due care, 
1 entertain at present few apprehen- 
sions, w(* have, indeed, abundant reason 
for content and thankfulness around 
us, and where there is so much to be 
learned and to be done, life cannot hang 
heavy on the hands of, 

Dear Harriet, 

Ever^’our allectionatc Cousin, 
K f:< i I N A im ( ' A Lt: i; tt a . 

I believe I have said nothing of the 
Mohammed-ans, who are about as nu- 
merous here as the Protestants are in 
Ireland. They are in personal ap- 
pearance a finer I'ace than the Hin- 
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dc»os; tliey are also more universally 
educated, and ou the whole I think a 
l)etter people, inasmuch as their faith 
is l>etter. l''hcy are haughty and iras- 
cible. hostile to the English as to those 
who have supplanted them in their 
sovereignty over the country, and noto- 
riously oppressive and avaricious in 
their dealings with their idolatrous 
c<)untrymen, wherever they arc yet in 
authority. They an*, or are supposed 
to be, more honest, and to each other 
they are not niicliai-itable ; but they 
are, I fear, less likely at jireseut tbaii 
the Hindoos to embrace (^'bristianity, 
though some of them read our Scrip- 
tures ; and T have heard one or two 
speak of Cliristians as of nearly the 
same religion with themselves, ^fhey 
have, however, contracted in this 
country many superstitious of castes 
and images, for which their western 
brethren, the Turks and Arabs, are 
ready to excommunicate them ; and, 
wliat is more strange, many of them, 
equally in opposition to their own reli- 
gion and that of the Hindoos, are ex- 
ceeding drunkards. 


TO Mils. IIEllKR. 

Titlyghur, .Jan. 25, 182-1. 
My -bkarkst ^MoTfrEU, — Our former 
packets will, I trust, before lliis time, 
have conimunieated to you the intelli- 
gence of oiir safe arrival, and of our 
subset 1 u cut p roceed i ii gs . 

* M'- ★ * 

* H< it« 

( iileutta ivS a very striking place, Imt 
it so much resembles Petershnrgh, 
though oil a less spleiitliil scale, that I 
can havtlly lielp fancying myself some- 
times in Russia, The a;’chitecturc of 
the principal houses is tlie same, with 
Italian jHirticoes, and all white-5vashed 
or stuccoed ; and tlie width and straight- 
ness of the principal streets, the want 
of paveiiu lit, the Airms of tlie peasants’ 
carts, and the crowds of foot-passen- 
gers in every street, as w'ell as the mul- 
titude of servants, the want of furni- 
ture in the houses, and above all, the 
great dirmer-i'arties, which are one 


distinguishing feature of the place, are 
all Muscovite. 

* * ★ ♦ 


The public %erc is very liberal, but 
the calls on charity arc continual, and 
the number of five and ten pound &ul>- 
scriptions which are required of a man 
every month, for imiiidations, officers' 
widows, &c. &c., are such as surprise 
an Englishman on his firet arrival, 
though he eaimot hut he pleased at the 

spirit which it evinces 

1 am happy to set you at ease about 
pirates. There were, as you have been 
rightly iiiformid, four or five years 
ago, a good many Arab pirates in the 
IJomhay seas, but none that I have 
heanl of ever ventured into the bay of 
Bengal, and even those who did exist 
are said to have been completely driven 
from the sea by the expedition M'hich 
was sent some tmu* back from Bombay 
against the Aralis of the Persian Gulf. 
But with these .seas 1 shall have little 
concern, since my journeys in that 
qjiartcr will be ebielly by land. Tln>se 
which I have to p<‘rform in this part (»f 
India will he mo.slly by the Ganges, on 
which skulking thieves are sometimes 
met with, hut no robbers hold enough 
to attiiek l^hiropean boats. 1 should 
have much ])ieferred inarching by land 
the whole way, as we at first jiroposed, 
but 1 found it iin])ussible to leave Cal- 


cutta before the weather wouUl have 
become too hot for such a journey. At 
the commencement of the rains we 
shall set out, and boat it all the way to 
Cawnpoor. 'I'lie boats are like houses, 
and as comfortable as such things well 
can be; but our progress, by this 
method, will be very tedious and wea- 
risome, compared with the amusement 
of a land-journey with our tents and 
elephants. We shall, liowever, escape 
the rains, which is reckoned the only 
unhealthy season in Bengal, when 
every road is a puddle, every fiehl a 
marsji, and every river a sea, and when 
a hot sun, playing on a vast surface of 
water and decayed vegetables, is re- 
garded as the cause of almost all the 
diseases which are not brought on by 
intemperance and carelessness. 

♦ * * ♦ 

« * * * 
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My morning rides are very pleasant ; 
my horse is a nice, quiet, good-tem- 
pered little Arab, mIio is so fearless 
that he goes, without starting, close to 
ail elephant, and so gentle and docile 
that he eats bread emt of my hand, and 
has almost as much attacliwiciit and 
coaxing Avays as a dog. Tins seems 
the usual cliaracter of t!ie Arab liorae, 
Avlio (to judge from tliose t huA-e seen 
in this country) is not the fiery dashing 
animal I had supposed, but with more 
rationality aliout him, and more appa- 
rent C(mfidence in his rider, than the 
generality of English horses. The 
latter, however, hear the liighest price 
here, fiom their superior size and power 
of going through more Avork. The 
Indian horses are seldom good, and 
alAA'ays ill-tempered and vicious, and it 
is the necessity of getting foreign horses 
which makes the expense so great as 
you have heard, Avhile, after all, in this 
climate, four horses Avill not do so 
mucli Avork as a pair in England. 

Relieve me, dearest Mother, 

Your affectiojiate Son, 

Rkoinald Calcutta, 

I rejoice to hear that ^fr. Puller is 
coming out as chief justice, lie is a 
kind and worthy man, and Avill, J think, 
be A'ery popular here, as av'oII as l>c an 
agreeable and friendly neighbour to us. 


TO THK VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
OF ST. ASAPH. 

Tiftyghur, Jan. 27, lt<24. 
My dear Sir, - Til my last letter I 
promised you that this should be a 
political one. I knoAV not, after all, 
iiOAV that I am sitting down to the task, 
that I have been able to acquire any 
information which Avill be new to you, 
or that I am as yet qualified to speak 
otherwise than with great hesitation as 
to the real state even of a small part 
of this great empire. From all exter- 
nal eiidrnics Rritish India (now com- 
prehending either directly or indirectly 
three-fourths of the whole vast penin- 
sula) appeared, till lately, secure. The 
Afaliarattas are completely conquered 


and heart-broken ; the kings of Oude 
and llydrabad only hold their places 
at our will and pleasure, and their sub* 
jects desire nothing so much as that A\’e 
should bike the government of both 
countries into our own hands; while 
Russia is regarded as so distant a dan- 
ger, that, during the latter years o 
f.ord Hastings’ government, and in 
fact to the present moment, the army 
of India has been allowed to melt away, 
and is now, as I am assured, perhaps 
the least numerous establishment (in 
comparison with the population, extent, 
and revenues of the country whence it 
is raised and supported) that any 
civilised empire in the A\'orld can show. 
It seems, however, that war with a 
ncAv, and by no means a despicable 
enemy, is noAV inevitable, and has in- 
deed already hegun. The King of 
Ava, Avhose territories, under the name 
of the “ Birman empire,” you will see 
marked in all the recent maps, has 
l)een long playing the same Buona- 
partean game in Avhat is called “ India 
beyond the Gauges” (though in fact 
removed many hundred miles fi’om 
that river) Avhieh \i'e have been play- 
ing in llindostan. Ilis dominions had, 
till now, lx‘en separated from ours by 
a line of moimfciins and forests, which 
preA'ented almo.st all intercourse, either 
peaceable or hostile; but by the recent 
conquest of the country of Assam and 
some other mountain rajas, he has 
pushed himself into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bengal, and lias he- 
gun to hold a language about fi’ontiers, 
neutral grounds, and ancient claims of 
the “ golden empire,” which the Eng- 
lisli ill India are quite unaccustomed to 
hear, and which it AA'onld be still more 
inconvenient to admit for a single mo- 
ment. I Ixdieve, indeed, his actual 
demands are limited to a little SAvampy 
island, no more Worth fighting for thun 
that which was the cause of Fortin- 
bras’s armament. But this island , such 
as it is, has been in the hands of the 
Company, and the soubahdars of Ben- 
gal before them, time out of mind, and 
is also clearly on the western side of 
the main stream of the little river which 
divides the empires. Nor is this all, 
since in the course of the discussion 
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some menaces have been held out, that 
the “ golden empire *' has further de- 
mands which the great moderation of 
its sovereign only induces him to re- 
frain from pressing, and that all Ben- 
gal as far as Calcutta and Moorsheda- 
bad ought to be ceded to him. Lord 
Amherst, wdio, as well as the directors 
at home, is snlBcieiitly anxious for 
peace, expected, however, that firmly 
and civilly saying no would have l>een 
sufficient (together with placing a small 
arrison in the disputed island, whieli 
as, after all, been again withdrawn on 
account of the pestiferous air) to pre- 
sei^'e matters on their former fiwting of 
grumbling and uneasy tranquillity. 
He has, however, been disappointed, 
since he heard yesterday that two Bir- 
man corps had advanced into the neu- 
tral ground of Cashar, one of which 
ha<l been in consequence attacked by a 
tmall body of Sepoys stationed on our 
frontier, and defeated with some loss, 
but after a resistance which shows that 
our new enemies are in everything hut 
arms and discipline far from despicable, 
and decidedly superior in courage and 
bodily str<.*ngth to the generality of 
those to whom we have been as yet 
opposed in India. It is indeed possible, 
tliough barely so, tliat this first expe- 
rience of bayonets and discipJii.ed 
troops may not have been of a nature to 
increase their desire for further com- 
nmnieation of the kind. But more 
likely, the check has been too slight 
to produce such an elfecton troops who 
are foi nd’to be brave and hardy, ami a 
king, who has been engaged in a long 
course of compiest, and has never met 
will: his match till now. Should the 
war go on, it is some comfort to believe 
that we liave right on our side. Yet it 
is a grievous matter that blood should 
be shed, and all the other horrors of an 
Asiatic war incurred to an extent which 
cannot be caleiilated, for a spot of 
ground so unhealthy that neither Kng- 
lish nor Birmans can live on it, and 
by two governments, each of whom has 
more territory than it can well manage. 
The East India Company, however, 
and their servants and subjects, have 
reason to be thankful that the “ Golden 
Sword ” slept in its scabbard while 


Lord Hastings was engaged, with the 
whole forces of the empire, against the 
Pindarries, Maharattas, andMepaulese, 
since an inroad of tlie warlike bar- 
barians would then have caused well- 
founded alarm to Chittagong at least, 
if not to Dacca and even Calcutta. 
The truth, however, is, that the Bir- 
mans w'ere then occupied in the pre- 
liminary subjugation of Assam. With 
such a war impending, you will natu- 
rally ask, how far tlie British Govern- 
ment can count on the allections of its 
j owm subjects ? This is a question 
which it is not very easy to answer. 
Anything like oiir European notions of 
loyalty or patriotism, 1 fancy, is out of 
the case. Indeed, from the frequent 
changes of masters to which all India 
has been long exposed, I doubt, IVom all 
which I have heard, whether the idea 
exists among them any otherwise, than 
that the native soldiers are, for the 
most part, admirably faithful to the 
government (whatever it may be) 
which they have engaged to serve, so 
long as that government performs its 
stipulations to them ; and that if a 
country, under a bad and oppressive 
government, is attacked, the invader's 
camp would be better supplied with 
provisions than if the peasants supposed 
that they would be losers by his suc- 
cess. 'I’lie idea of guerillas rising to 
oppose a foreign enemy would nei»T 
enter into the head of a Hindoo, or if 
any sueli bodies of men were formed, 
they would he as professed plunderers, 
etpially foriiiidable to all parties, or as 
inereenaries ready to accept pay from 
any who might enhirtain them. But 
among tlie Sepoys nobody seems to 
apprelieud a breach of faith, and from 
all which I have been able to learn, 
the peasantry and merchants are ex- 
tremely well content with us, and pre- 
fer our government very much to that 
of any existing Asiatic sovereign. The 
great increase <of population in Bengal 
and Bahar, the number of emigrants 
which come thither from all parts of 
India, the extent of fresh ground an- 
ni ally brought into cultivation, and 
the ostentation of wealth and luxury 
among the people, which under the 
native princes no one (except the im- 
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mediate servants of government) ven- 
tures to show, seem still more convinc- 
ing proofs that they are, on the wliole, 
wisely and erinitahly governed. TJie 
country (as far as I have yet seen, and 
everybody tells me it is the same 
thiougli all Eengal ) is divided into es- 
tates generally of a eonsiderable size, 
called “ zerniiidarries,” from “ zemin- 
dar.*’ a landholder, liold immediately 
of Govern me lit, on payment of a rate 
whicli was fixed by Lonl Cornwallis, 
and do<*s not ineivasc with any fresh 
iinprovetiKMit or enclosure. These lauds 
may he sold or dividc'd by the proprie- 
tors, remaining subject to the tax, but 
cannot he touched by the Government so 
. long us the tnx is paid. The great zemin- 
dars genei'ally liv'e in (Calcutta or the 
other citii's, where some of them have 
very splendid palaces, iinder-Ietting 
then* territories to dewans or stewards, 
answering to M'hat the Scots call tacks- 
men, wlio, as well as the smaller land- 
holders, generally occupy <liugy brick 
bnildin'ts, with scarcely auy windows, 
and looking a little like deserted manor- 
houses in England. Placed in the middle 
oftlie villages (whose l>anilu)o huts seem 
far cooler and eh'aner dwellings), they 
arc overhung with a dark and tangled 
shade of fruit-trees, and snrronmled by , 
stables, cow’ -houses, threshing-floor, | 
circular granaries niised <ni posts, ainl 
the usual litter of a. dirty and ill-ma- 
naged farm ; Imtllie persons wdio reside 
in them are often really very w'ealthy, 
and when we meet them on horse- | 
back on a gala-day, with their trains of j 
servants, their splendid shawls, and 
gold and silver trappings, miglit alnu3st 
meet the European notion of an eastern 
raja. Under them the land Ls divided i 
into a multitude of .small tenements, of 
which the cultivators are said to l)e 
olten racked very high, though they 
are none of them attached to the soil, 
hut may cliange, if aggri(*x’e<l, to any 
landlord avIio is likely to*use them bet- 
ter. Round the villagers there are 
large orchards of niangoos, coco-nuts, 
and plantains, togulher Avith many 
small crofts enclosed Avith fences of 
aloes, prickly pear, ;ind sometimes 
pineapples, and cultivated Avith hemp, 
cotton, sugar-canes, mustard, gram, and 


of late years with potatoes and some 
other kinds of European vegetables. 
All beyond this is rice, cultivated in 
large open fields annually overfloAved 
by the Ganges or the many canals 
which are druAvn from it, an<i divided 
into little portions, or quillets, not laid 
out like our corn-fields in ridge and 
furrow, hut on a fiat surface, the soil 
I being returned to its place after tlic 
crop is dibbled in, and intersected by 
small ledges of earth, both to mark 
property and to retain the water a suf- 
ficient time on the surface. There is 
no pasture ground. The cattle, sheep, 
and goats are allowed, during (he day, 
to pick up Avliat they can find in the 
orchards, stubbles, and fallows, and 
along the road sides, hut at niglit are 
always fetched up and fed Avitli gram. 
i\o manure is einpli>}'ed, the dung 
being carefully colli etcd for fuel (ex- 
cept AA'hat little is used by the devout 
to rub their faces and bodie.s Avith), 
nor, Avith an occasional falU>w (and 
this i.s, I understand, but seldom), is 
any other manure required than Avhat 
the bountiful river alVords. J liaA-e not 
yet seen thcru at plough, but am told 
that their instruments are tlie rnde.^t 
that can beconceivtMbaml, indeed, their 
cattle are generally too small and weak 
to drag any tackle which is not ex- 
tremely light and simple : yet their 
crops are magnificent, and the soil, 
though much of it has been in constant 
cultiA^ation l>eyond tlie reach of his- 
tory, continues of matchless fertility. 
NoAvhere, perhaps in thew’orld, is food 
attained in so much ;dnindaiice, and 
Avith, apparently, so little labour. FeAv 
peasants work more tlian five or six 
hours in the day, and lialf their days 
are Hindoo fcstiA'als, Avlien they will 
not work at all. 

Kent is higher than t expected to 
find it; in this neighhourhood six ni- 
pees, about tw’clve sliil lings tlie hhiglish 
acre, seems an usual rate, which is a 
great sum among the Hindoos, and also 
AA’hen compared Avith tlie cheapness of 
proAusions and labour; about sixpence 
being as much as a working man can 
earn, e\’en as a porter, and tiirce-penoe 
being the pay of a labourer in hus- 
bandry, AA’hile ordinary rice is, at an 
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avtM-agc, less than a lialfpenny lor the 
weight of two pounds English. In 
consequence, I do not apprehend that 
the peasantry are ill oil; tliough, of 
course, tliey cannot live liixnrionsly. 
Fish sw'arin in every jiart of tlie river, 
and in e^ ery tank and diteh. During 
the wet nionths tlu-y may he scooped 
up with a hand-net in every Held, and 
procured, at all tinu s, at the expense of 
a crooked nail and a little plantain- 
tliread. They, therefore, next to rice 
and plantains, constitute the main food 
of the country. Animal food all the 
lower castes of Hindoos eat m lieiievei* 
they can get it, beef and veal only ex- 
cepted 5 hut, save fish, tliis is not often 
ill their .power. Except h'od, in such 
a climate their wants are of course hut 
few. VTut little clothing serves, aiul 
even this is more worn from decency' 
than neci'ssity. They have no furni- 
ture, 4'xeept a cane bedstead or two, 
and some eartlien or copper pots; but 
tlicy have a full allowance of silver 
onianieiits, coral beads, <S:c., wbiclieveu 
the lowest ranks w'ear to a considerable 
value, and wlii<’h seem to imjily that 
tliey are not ill off for the necessaries 
of life, tvlien such supertuiities are 
witliin tlieir reach. I have not yet 
been able to learn the exact amount of 
the land-tax paid to Government. The 
other taxes are on cotton, mustard-oil, 
charcoal, and, in general, the ditferent 
articles brouglit to market, except rice 
and fruit; they are not liigh, at least 
they would not he thought so in Fai- 
rope ; and, of the whole thus collected, 
one lialf is laid out in making and re- 
pairing roads, bridges, tanks, canals, 
and other public works. 'Fhe, (.’om- 
paiiy have a monopoly of salt and 
opium ; the former being only made at 
the public Moiks. tbe latter grown on 
the public tloniains. Tlu? former is, 
however, sold at a i-ate which, in Eng- 
land, we should think low, about four 
shillings the bushel : and the latter is 
cliielly for cxporbition. Justice is, as 
you are aware, aihninistered in Cal- 
cutta by the Supreme Court, according 
to I'-nglish law, but elsewhere by local 
judges appointed by tlie Company, 
from whom an appeal lies to a separate 
court at Calcutta, called the Sudder De- 


wannee, wdiicli is guided by the Hindoo 
and Mussulman code, drawn iip’hy Sir 
W. Jones. Of tlie English criiniiiiil 
Jaw, tho.se Hindoos with whom I havi! 
conversed speak highly, and think it a 
great security to live in (’alciitta Avhere 
this prevails. The local judges (who 
are all Englisli) are often very popular, 
and in general the people seoin to alhov 
that justice is lioncstly administercil ; 
and my informants Iiave spoken of, tlie 
advantages possessed in these respi‘('Ts 
hy the Comjiiniy’s subjects over those 
of Oude, or their own former condition 
iiiuler the Mussidmaiis. In tliese points 
I have draMii my iiiformatiou partly 
from a few' of the w ealthy natives, wlio 
occasionally visit me ; partly liom my 
ow'ii st‘rvaiifs, wliom I have iVcouraged 
to speak on sucli subjects; in some small 
degree from what 1 have picked up in 
my rides and walks rom.d this place ; 
and still more ftom fhe diferent mis- 
sionaries wlu) mix willi the lower 
clas.ses, and speak their langmige more 
lluently tliaii most I’liiroju-ans besides. 
Perhaps, as I myself improve in the 
language, 1 may Jind tliat 1 liave been 
in some points misinformed or mis- 
taken; but I tliink the iieeounts wliieh 
I have had seem not niiiikely to be 
correct, and their I’esult is decidedly 
favourable both as to the general cfin- 
dition of this eonntry, and the spirit in 
whieh it is governed A^’ith re- 

gard to the questions which have lately 
occupied a go<nl deal of tlie public 
attention, the free jiress, and the jKiwer 
of sending liaek Europeans to Eng land 
at pleasure ; so far as these bear on the 
condition of the natives, and the proba- 
ble tranquillity of the country, 1 have 
more to say than 1 have now' time for. 
On the whqle, 1 think it still desirable 
that, in this country, tlic newspapers 
should Im? licensed l>y Government ; 
though, from the increased interest 
which the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
take in .politics, and tlie evident Jer- 
mentation which, eitlier for good or 
evil, is going on in tlie public mind, I 
do not tliink the measure can he long 
continued. Put the pow er of deporta- 
tion is, I am convinced, essential to the 
public peace. Many of the adventurers 
who come hither from Europe are the 
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greatest profligates the sun ever saw ; 
lueii whom notliing but despotism can 
manage, and >\ho, unless they were 
really under a despotic rule, would in- 
sult, beat, and plunder the natives 
without Fhaiiie or pity. lOven now 
many instances occur of insult and 
misconduct, for which the prospect of 
iuiiucdiate CMiibarkation for Europe is 
tlie most effectual precaution or remedy. 
It is, in fact, the only control which the 
Coinjiany i)0ssesses over the tradesmen 
and ship-builders in Calcutta, and the 
indigo-planters np the country. 

Relieve me, dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and alfcctionate, 
II. Calcutta. 


TO SIR ROHERT II. INGLIS, BART. 

TittyKhur, .Tan. 27, 1824. 
Mv DEAR iNGLia, —! havc not now 
time to write more than a few lines, 
yet I think you w ill not be sorry to 
hear of our well-doing. 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Out of the fort and streets of Calcutta, 
which are, and always must be, “ black 
holes,” the climate of India is, at this 
season, really delightful, and scarcely 
to he e<pialled, I think, hy any which 
Europe can ofilT. Rut, alas! the time 
is again drawing near when we must 
descend from Meru Mountain, to dwell, 
for four months, at least, “ with a fire 
ill our heart, and a lire in our brain,” 
for such the approaching hot season is 
represented to he. I am, however, well 
content with my situation, and almost 
all its circumstances: and though the 
good to he done must be, for the most 
part, of a very silent kind* and one 
w hose fruits may not he apparent till 
the present race of husbandmen, and, 
possit)ly, many after them, shall be 
gone to rest, yet any man may count 
himself liighly hoiionrcd in being 
thought worthy to labour here, how- 
ever obscurely. A good deal of my 
attention, during my short re.sideiiee, 
has ton paid to the different sects of 
Oriental Cliristians, particularly the 
Greeks and Armenians, of whom a 
greater number than I had expected 


reside both in Calcutta and Dacca, and 
of whom many solitary individuals are 
scattered all over the East. I find their 
clergy well pleased by being noticed, 
and not uuw’illing to borrow books, &c., 
and trust that, eventually, some more 
extensive good may be done by these 
means. 

Hi Ht i|> 

Hi Hi Hi 41 

Dear Inglis, 

Ever your obliged and faithful friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. E. 

T. S. HORNBY. 

My dear Friend, 

H> Hi 

February fj, 1824. 

1^ Hi 

♦ Hi 

Hi Hi 


Among the clergy I have several 
w'ell-in formed and amiable men, who 
are sincerely zealous in their calling, 
and active in tlie improvement both of 
their own coiuitrymen and the heathen. 
We are, however, sadly too few' for the 
work before us. Of the small number 
of chaplains which the Company sup- 
plies, nearly half are absent on furlough 
for ill health ; and the few missionaries 
are quite uneijual to suj'ply the vacan- 
cies thus occasioned in many important 
stations, even if it were possible or de- 
si mble to withdraw them from their 
appropriate sj)here of action, and, more 
particularly, from the management of 
those schools, which ai'e, of all others, 
the most likely means to open the eyes 
and ameliorate the worldly and spiritual 
condition of the vast multitudes who ai’e 
now not merely willing to receive, but 
absolutely courting, instruction. It is, 
ill fact, the w ant of means on the part 
of the teachers, and not any of that 
invincible repugnance so often supposed 
to exist on the part of the Hindoos, 
which, in my opinion, must make the 
progress of the Gospel slow in India. 
Those who think otherwise have, I sus- 
pect, either never really desired the im- 
provement w hich they affect to regard 
as impossible, or, by raising their ex- 
pectations, ill tlie first instance, too high, 
have been the cause of their own dis- 
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appointment. We cannot work mira- 
cles ; and it is idle to suppose that thirty 
or forty missionaries (for this is, per- 
haps, the full number, including all 
Protestant sects throughout all India) 
can have, in ten or a dozen years (for a 
longer time has scarcely occurred since 
the work was set about in good earnest), 
so much as conveyed the name of tlie 
Gospel to more than a very small [Mirt 
of a nation containing l(H),U00,noo in- 
habitants, and scattered over a country 
of 1 , 500,000 square miles. It is no 
less idle to expect that any nation, or 
any great numbers in a nation, will 
change the ancient system of faith at 
once, or otherwise than hy very slofv 
degrees, and with great reluctance, a 
reluctance not likely to 1x3 lessi'iu’d 
when the new creed is offered them hy 
a race of foreign conquerors, speaking 
their language, for the most part, very 
imperfectly. Hut we have found, in 
spite of these obstacles, that some Hin- 
doos and ^lussulmans of respectable 
rank, and considerable acquirements 
(few, indeed, in numlxu’, but enough to 
show that the thing is not impos.sihle\ 
have, from motives the most obviously 
disinterested (since nothing is to he got 
by turning Christian hut the ill-will of 
their old friends, and, in most instances 
hi herto, the suspic ion and diseoimten- 
aiice of their new rulers), embraced 
ainl ailhered to Christianity. It is ob- 
vious, even to a careless observer, that, 
in Hengiil at least, tlie wealthier natives 
are imitating the English in very many 
particulars in dress, buildings, and do- 
mestic economy; and that a change, 
either fu* evil or good, of a most exten- 
sive and remarkalde nature, is ferment- 
ing in the native mind; and T am eon- 
vinced, from the success of the experi- 
ment so lar as it has yet been tried, that 
nothing hut the want of means prevents 
tlie introduction of scluxils, like those 
now supported ijn the neighlxmrhood of 
Calcutta and at Purdwan, by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Church Missionary Society, in 
every village of licngal, not only with 
the concurrence, but with the gratitude, 
of the natives. 

« * « Hi 

k * m 4i 


Meantime yon must not suppose that 
the cares of a preacher of the Gospel 
can apply to the heathen only ; a vei-y 
numerous population of nominal Chris- 
tians is rising round us, the children of 
European fathers and native women, 
who have been, till lately, shamefully 
neglected, hut who show a readiness to 
receive instruction, and a zeal, gene- 
rally speaking, for the faith and the 
Church estahlishnient of the parent 
country, which should make that coun- 
try blush for the scanty aids which 
she has hitherto afforded them. From 
tlu'se a considerable in-ojiortion of my 
congregations in Calcutta are made up ; 
and, of these, two liimdred and tliirty- 
tivc young persons whom 1 coiilirnud 
there the d:.;y before yesterday, ehietly 
consisted. AH lliese are cireunntances 
wliich may will encourage a man to 
exert hineself. 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Adieu, dear Hornby; let me hope 
sometimes to hear from you, and be- 
lieve me, 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
Reginalu CALctrrA. 


TO MISS DOD. 

Tittyghur, Feb. 26. 1824. 
Such, my dear Charlotte, is a fair 
sample of the appearance and condition 
of some forty millions of peasantry 
subject to Pritish rule; very poor, as 
their appearance sufficiently indicates, 
at least in those ])oints where an English- 
man places his ideas of comfort and 
prosperity. Yet not so poor, and not 
by any means so rude and wild, as their 
seauty dress and simple habitations 
would at first lead an Englishman to 
imagine. The silver ornaments which 
the young woman wears on her ankles, 
arms, forehead, and in her nose, joined to 
the similar decorations on her children’s 
arms, would more than buy all 4hc 
clothes and finery of the f niiirtest ser- 
vant girl in England, — and the men 
are, in all probability, well taught in 
reading and wnting, after their own 
manlier, while the little boy, pet haps 
is one of my scholars, and could cast 
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an account and repeat tlie Lord’s Prayer 
with any child of the same age in 
England. The plant which over- 
shadows the cow and goat is a bamboo, 
the tall palm in the distance is a coco, 
that whioli hangs over the old mother 
of the family is a plantain, and the 
creeperoti I he thatched cottage a beauti- 
ful fast-growing gourd, of the very kind I 
I could fancy whicli obtaiiiwl .so fast 
hold on .Jonah’s alfections. The style 
of carrying tlie child astride on one 
hip, the manner in wfiich the w'uter-pot 
is balanced, and the red paint, a mark j 
of caste, as well as the diminutive size 
and high hump of the cow, what we 
usually s<M.* licre ; and though the group 
itself is from faney, all tlie different 
ohjects are as faithful representations of 
nature as my skill enabled me to make. 
The .sketch may give you some little 
idea of the scenes m’c meet with in our 
morning rides. 

♦ * * ♦ 

* >K * ♦ 

♦ * * * 

At present I am not aware that I 
have mueh news to tell yon, or that 1 
liave many circumstances to add to the 
description of IJongnl which 1 liave 
already furnished. Our lives for the 
last six weeks have been passed in great 
general retirement, 

* ♦ * * 

♦ * 
but so mueh ami so many things are to 
be done, that I am often completely 
tired out before the day is ended, and 
liave to regret many omissions. 
One considerable source of labour has 
been the number of sei'inons I have liad 
to compose. 

* H* * 1(1 

There is so grievous a want of ebap- 
lain.s on the iWng.d establishment, that 
both the Arebdeaeon and myself are 
obliged to preach ipiite as often, and 
sometimes oftener, in the Sunday, than 
I ever did at Hodnet. 

# sK * * 

The country is now splendidly beauti- 
ful. T'Ke tall timber trees, whieli de- 
lighted us with their shade and verdure 
when we landed, are now many of 
them covered with splendid flowers, 
literally lioi-liouse fiowering shrulis, 


thirty or forty feet high, and the fra- 
grance of u drive through the park 
at Parrackpoor is answerable to tlie 
dimensions of this Prohdignag parterre. 
Some of the trees, and those large ones 
too, lose their leaves entirely at this 
season, throwing out large crimson and 
yellow flowers in their place. 

I began my letter with a sketch of 
the peasantry of India. T conelnde it 
with one of a part of llie park of Bar- 
rack poor, with Lady Amherst in her 
morning’s airing. The large tree in 
the centre is a peepul, sacred to Siva, 
and with an evil spirit, as the Hindoos 
believe, dwelling under every leaf. In 
ttie (listance, between that and the hmn- 
boo, is a banyan. In the foreground 
an aloe, and over tlie elephant the cot- 
ton-tree, which at a certain season ex- 
changes its leaves for dowers something 
like roses. 

Pel i eve me ever 

Your faithful and allectionate friend, 
Kkginai.d Calcutta. 


TO THE RIGHT IION. CIIARLKS \V. 

WILLIAMS WYNN. 

C'.Mciitta, May 27, 1S24. 
Mv T)EAU WvxN, — 1 have two most 
kind and interesting letters to thank 
you for. 

♦ >(* 

I have now, alas ! to announce the death 
of the j)Oor chief-justice, who, after a 
week’s struggle with one of the country 
fevcLs, hut too comuioii at this time of 
year, breathed his last yesterday morn- 
ing at a little after four, having enjoyed 
his office ill India exactly, even to a 
day, the same time, six weeks, which his 
predecessor did. For tlic last thirty-six 
hours he liad been, generally speaking, 
delirious, liaving from the beginning 
exhibited symptoms of a tendency of 
1)1 (kk 1 to the liead; but down to that 
time I liad seen him every day, and, 
though he was imicli reduced, had few 
apprehensions that the disorder would 
take so malignant a turn. He was 
buried yestei'day evening (for in this 
climate no lying-in-state is ever thought 
of ), w'ith the usual military honours. 
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and attended to his grave by a more 
than the usual show of the military 
functionaries of Calcutta. I read the 
service, and all the clergy attended. 
He had already become a great and 
general favourite b(jtli with Europeans 
and natives from his cordial and friendly 
manners, the sensible and unattected 
way in w hich he had ctnnmeuced his 
juaicial functions, and (witli the natives 
more particularly) Irom the pains he, 
like poor JJlossett, was taking to learn 
the language. Lady Puller has Iku-iic 
up admirably ; her hoy has been a great 
comfort to Iier, and has evinced in his 
whole conduct a very amiable and 
alicctionatc disposition, and a sclf-coui- 
inand, judgment, and discrimination, 
beyond bis years. 

»ic 1(1 Hi 

Shehasdcterinincd,and I think wisely, 
to return by the same vessel, the Paget, 
which brought them out I 'I’he eoii- 
trast will, indeed, he very painful 
between her situation now, and what it 
was then, )>nt both she and her husband 
were much pleased w ith the. conduct of 
the Paget’s captain (deary j, and she 
will probably tind herself less forlorn 
witli him than among total strangers. 
We asked them to our house, and they 
had a similar invitation from Lord 
Amherst, hut they have preferred re- 
inaiiiing during the short time which 
they spend in India in the Coveriimeiit- 
Intnst' in Fort William, in whit’h they 
had succeeded us. Poor Puller was 
unfortuna^.‘ in arriving at tlie worst 
season of the year, and a season which, 
every body says, lias been peculiarly 
hot and unwholesome. Some days, 
indeed, during this inoiith, liave been 
almost deserving the name of “terri- 
ble.” lly shutting all the windows 
close, by darkening the r<.om to llie 
lowest eld) of visibility, and sitting as 
lightly dressed as possible under the 
constant ventilation of a punkah, one 
got- through the vnorning pretty well, 
and 1 found no want of disposition or 
aldlity either to write t)r study. Rut if 
a window or a door was opened, the 
stream of hot air came in, without the 
least exaggeration, like what you may 
have felt at the mouth of a blast fur- 
nace. Had our kind-hearted friend 


arrived in a more favourable season he 
might perhaps have been spared to 
us. But tliesc thoughts are worse than 
idle. • 

'Pile air has been w ithin tliese few 
days greatly cooled by some pretty 
strong north-w esters, witli their usual 
uceompaiiiinents of tliuiuler (and aiich 
thunder I), lightning, and ruin. One 
of these storms, 1 regret to say, has 
blown down a large range of brick 
stabling at Benares, and killed several 
men and many horses. But at C^dcuita 
they have clone no harm tiiat 1 have 
heard of, while their reviving effects on 
man, beast, bird, and vegetable, have 
really been little less than inagicaL 
Tliese showers are now, indeed, be- 
eoiiiing more freciuent and attended 
with less wind, and an early setting-in 
of the rain is predicted, of wJiieh 1 
hope to tiike advantage for my voy age 
up the country. Aly journey, alas! 
will not be so pleasant as 1 anticipated, 
since, on tlie coneui reiit representations 
of all our imdieui advisers, my wife 
and children remain behind, and we 
shall be separated for half a year at 
least. 

Hi Hi « Hi 

Dacui will be the lirLt place I shall 
visit; there is a churtli to consecrate 
there; a good many candidates for 
confirmation, and some Lreek Cliris- 
tians with whom I wish to get on the 
same amicable terms as 1 am with 
their eouiitryiuen at (.’aleutta. Nor am 
1 insensible to (be desire of seeing one 
of the most aneitnt and singular cities, 
of India, and of obtaining a nearer 
view of the Siinderbuuds, the main 
stream of the (ianges, and the yet 
mightier Megna. 

1 held my lirst visitation this niorn- 
iiig at six o’clock, to avoid the heat of 
the day. Isad the first Iruits of the 
(j entile Church in India, in tin- person 
of Christian David, a black catechist 
in Ceylon, and a pupil of me celebrated 
Schwartz, wliom, at the desire of Sir 
Edward Barnes, I admitted to deacon’s 
ordei*s. I'he poor iiiaii, who had jour- 
neyed to Calcutta, via Madras, to ob- 
tain them, is really a very clever, and 
at the same time a most hiu\ple and 
artless creature. He knows iiv. Latin, 
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but speaks English, Tainul, Cingalese, 
and Portuguese fluently, and passed a 
good, though a very Indian and cha- 
racteristic, examination, lie is to dine 
with me to-day to meet the Company’s 
chaplains and Church of England mis- 
sionaries, as usual on visitation days, 
and the business being in some degree 
the triurnpli of the episcopal cause in 
the East, I have also asked the Proto- 
papas of the Greeks, the Archimandrite 
of the Armenians, with certain of their 
subordinate monks from Mount Sinai 
and Nakitchavan. It will be an odd 
party, but the fact is that I have been 
sometimes tempted to flatter myself 
with the hopes of effectually “ recon- 
ciling’] them. At least I think it not 
impossible for the Church of England 
to acquire a sort of iiiHuence over their 
minds, separated as they are by a vast 
interval from their own ecclesiastical 
superiors, which may enable us to do 
them much good, and to convey much 
valuable instruction to them, which 
they otherwise would be very slow to 
receive from us. 

Adieu, dear Wynn. 

llelieve me ever 

Your obliged and atFectiouatc friend. 
Regin A ij) Calcutta. 

God bless you once more! In pro- 
portion as friends drop off, those who 
are left l>ccome doubly dear. I have 
mourned for poctr Puller sincerely, but 
what should I do for you ? 


TO MRS?. R. IIEBER. 

On the Chtindnah, June 2S, 1824. 
My dear Iadvk, — AVe are still in this 
labyrinth of rivers, and likely to be 
several days yet before we reach Dacca, 
Mr. Master, how'ever, has kindly for- 
warded your packets to me, and 1 write 
back by his dak-hoat, which, being 
small and light, will be there on W'ed- 
nesday. Thank you for your interest- 
ing letter. I never recollect seeiug 
your hand-writing with more or so 
much delight as now, since it arrived 
quite unexpectedly, and 1 had no hoi^s 


of hearing of you before the end of the 
week. 

'I'he stream of all these rivers, or 
nearly all, has been against us ; and we 
had in one place a bar of sand to cut 
through, which has made our journey 
"Very tedious, though through a country, 
generally speaking, as beautiful as 
groves and meadows can make it. You 
will, I hope, ere this have received my 
second packet of Journal; and the 
third I will send from Dacca. Wc are 
lK)th, I think, gaining health fast, 

* * # * 

If you and my dear children were 
with me, I should enjoy this way of 
life much. Our weather has been, 
generally, good, and all has gone on 
well. 

% )|< 9^ 

This course has, certainly, been a 
long one ; but I am, on the wdiole, not 
sorry that I preferred it. It has shown 
me a part of IJcngal not iisiuilly tra- 
versed by Europeans, and decidedly, I 
think, the most beautiful. We have 
had, indeed, no more adventures like 
our “audience” at Sibnihaslii, but I 
I have some things to send which 1 tnist 
will amuse you, and I have had op- 
portunities of making four large draw- 
iijgs. 

Your affectionate husband, 

J1k(;inai.d Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIEIJEU. 

Dacca, July in, 1824. 

41 41 i(i 9)1 

Poor Stowe has had a very severe 
recurrence of dysentery. He com- 
plained of it in some degree on Satur- 
day, so that I left him wind-bound in 
tlie pinnace, rather than expose him to 
the chance of a wetting by taking him 
on in the jolly-boat to Dacca, an ex- 
pedient to which I myself resorted on 
that day, in order to be in time for 
church on Sunday. On Sunday even- 
ing he arrived, but so ill that we had 
some difficulty in getting him out of 
his cabin to Mr. Master’s house. 

4i 4> 4< 4i 

I am quite well, except that my shins. 
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which I could not help exposing to the 
heat of the sun in the little boat, were 
both burnt in the same way as if I had 
neen sitting before a great fire. 

Dr. Todd, the principal surgeon in 
the station, has considered Stowe as in 
some danger, but to-day his opinion is 
more favourable. Pray tell his sister 
(though I hope it is almost needless) 
that he has, and shall have from me, as 
great attention and tenderness as a bro- 
tiier can show. , . , I sit in his 

room as much as I can, with my h(M)kK 
and writing; I read to him when he is 
al)le to attend, and we converse from 
time to time, while he has more liking 
for the tea, egg-wine, &e., w hich I make 
for him than for what his nurse pre- 
pares. 

)|> 3|t l|i 

I have had the Confij-mation this 
morning ; about twAty-uine persons 
att(‘nded, all adults. 

Assure Miss Stowe that her hrothor 
shall in no case i»e hurried, and that I 
will not leave Dacca till he can accom- 
j)any me, or, should so long a jouniey 
he thouglit too much for him, till he is 
actually out of all danger, and able to 
return to Olcutta with safety and pro- 
priety. Adieu ! 

Rkginald Calcutta. 


TO THE EIGHT ITON. CHARLES V,. 

WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Dacca, July 13, 1824. 
My dear V\ ynn, — I sent a few days 
since an official letter to Mr. Courte- 
nay, announcing tlie intention of Arch- 
deacon Ilarnes to resign, as soon os his 
ten years are expired, and his hope that 
he luay he permitted to receive Ids pen- 
sion from the date of such resignation. 
Ily all w hich I hear of him in India, he 
is well deserving of any favour which 
ministers may l)e able to show him. 

* * • * * 

Should the friend who now addresses 
3 'ou sink to his last sleep by some jungle 
side, I have often thought (your kind- 
ness encourages me to take tins liberty) 
that few’ nn n would be better qualified 
from experience, and good sens<*, and 


good character, to give satisfaction to 
the clergy and governments of India. 
If I am spared to see him, which I hope 
t{> do in February next, I ma}*, per- 
haps, give you more information. 

4 > ♦ « « 

You will have learned, from a former 
letter, my intention of setting out on a 
visitiitioii of Bengal, Bombay, and pos- 
sibly Ceylon, and the date of my pre- 
sent will show’ you that 1 am already ad- 
vaiicetl some little way iu my journey. 

>)< >ii 

Two-thirds of the vast urea of Dacca 
are filled with ruins, some quite deso- 
late and overgrow’n W’ ith jungle, others 
yet occupied by Mussulman chieftains, 
the descendants of tin* followers of 
Shah Jehanguire, and all of the “lions 
of war,’* “ prudent and valiant lords,” 
“ i)illars of the council,” “ swords of 
battle,” and whatever other names of 
Cawn, Emir, or Ornrali, the court of 
Delhi dispensed in tlie timeof its great- 
ness. These are to me a new study. 
I had seen abundance of Hindoo taboos 
and some few rajas in Calcutta. But 
of the three hundred thousand iuhabit- 
ants who yet roost like hats iu these 
old buildings, or roar their huts amid 
their desolate gardens, three-fourths are 
still Mussulmans, and the few English, 
and Armenian, and Greek Christians 
who are found here, are not altogether 
more than sixty or eighty persons, wlio 
live more with the natives, and form 
less of an exclusive society, than is the 
case ill most parts of British India. 
All the Mussulmans of rank whom X 
have yet seen, iu their comparatively 
fair complexions, their graceful and 
dignified demeanour, particularly on 
horseback, their showy dresses, the 
martial curl of their whiskers, and the 
crowd, bustle, and ostentation of their 
followers, far outshine any Hindoos ; 
but tlie Calcutta baboos leave them be- 
hind, totu cdloy in the elegance of their 
carriages, the beauty of their diamond 
rings, their Corinthian verandahs, and 
the otlier outw’urd signs of thriving and 
luxury. Yet even among these Ma- 
hommedans, wlio have, of course, less 
reason to like us than any other inha- 
bitants of India, there is a strong and 
growing disposition to learn the Eng- 
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lish language, and to inlopt, hy degrees, 
very many of the English customs and 
fashions. 

>t> >:< 

* « 

The most whimsieal instance of imi- 
tation is, i)erha])s, that of Mirza Ishraf 
All, a zemindar of 100,000 acres, and 
with a house like a ruinous convent, 
who in his Ihiglish notes signs his here- 
ditary title of “kiireem cawu baha- 
dur'* in its initials, K.C.lk 

* * * # 

* >if * 

Many of the yonnger Mussulmans of 
rank, wlio hav(? no liope of advance- 
ment either in the army or the state, 
sooner or later sink into sots, or kindle 
into decoits and rebels. As a remedy 
for this evil, I have heard the propriety 
suggested of raising corps of cavalry of 
the same description, but of smaller 
numbers, than tliose of Skinner and 
Raddely, whieh might he commanded 
by the natives of highest rank, hut kept 
ill the Company’s pay, and assimilated, 
us much as possil>le, to the rest of the 
army.- They iniglit easily, it was said, 
be stationed so as not to he dangerous, 
and at tlie same time to remler regular 
troops disposable for other purposes. 
The idea somewhat rcsemhles that of 
Forbes, liefore the year 1745, for raising 
Highland regiments ; and, perhaps, it. 
may he true that ihe best w'ay to make 
men loyal i.s to make them respectable 
and eomtbrtahle, while to keep them 
employed is most likely to keep them 
out of mischief. They are not, how- 
ever, the great men only who are in- 
clined to eo|)y the English ; a desire of 
learning our language is almost univer- 
sal even lu re, and in these waste ba- 
zars and slieds, where I sliould never 
have ex])eeti.d anything of the kind, the 
dri‘ssiiig-b<i.Nes, wriling-cuses, cutlery, 
chintzes, pistols, and fowling-pieces, cn- 
gruA’ings, and other English goods, or 
imitations of Engli.'h, Mhieh are seen, 
evince how fond of them the middling 
and huuihler classes are become. Here, 
too, a knowledge of the (’hristiun Scrip- 
tures, in spite of the AhlH* Dubois, is 
rapidly increasing. A Baptist mission- 
arv h:us established a circle of twenty- 
six day-sehools, coiitainiiig more than 


or«j thousand buys, who all read the 
New Testament as their daily task, 
w'ithout any. objection being made; and 
had tlie Church of England Societies a 
missionary at present to spare, he might 
in a month doulde the number. Of all 
these, indeed, few will he directly con- 
verted, but these examples, us wx*ll as 
rny own experience (^aiid 1 think I am 
now able to ibnn an ojunion), convince 
me that the lliiidoostaiiee version, at 
least, is neitiier unintelligilde nor con- 
temptible. If Cliiistiaii David, indeed, 
is to be believed, aiid J believe him to 
be a very lionest man, nothing can ex- 
ceed Duhoi.s’s mendacity and igno- 
rance even w ith regaiel to Malabar and 
CoroinaiKlel. But of thi‘se eountrics I 
trust to know more hereafter. 

I have staid longer in Dacca than I 
intended, owing to the sad and severe 
illness of my pcJlr friend Stowe, who, 
two days l)efore we arrived, iinpru- 
dcjilly exposed himself to the two worst 
poisons of the elimate, by wading 
through a marsh while the sun was yet 
high. He has been twelve dajs ill, 
and is yet in a very precarious state. 
His illness, indeed, prevented me from 
writing some days ago, but be is now 
asleep, ami I have tied to England, 
shall I say ? or M'ales ? for it is Llan- 
gedwin in which my fancy always con- 
templates you with most pleasure. 
Whej*(?ver you are, Heaven bless you 
all, and may you sometimes think of 
one, who, though now actually in “ In- 
dia beyond the Ganges,” is, and ever 
must be, 

Dear Wynn, 

Your obliged and allcctionate friend, 
IvEGiXAnn Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIKBEH. 

Dacca, July Ifi, 1S24, 
My deah Lovk, — All I can say to-day 
is, that tlie two surgeons do not think 
matters worse. . . . I have prayed 

with poor Stowe every day, at his re- 
quest, since his illness began ; indeeil, 
wc had always read the Psalms and 
Lessons together on lioard our boat. 
On Sunday, by his ovn anxious wish, 
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he received the Sacrament. He is now 
ijuite calm, and resigned to God’s will, 
which must, of itself, be a favourable 
circumstance for his bodily restoration. 

July 17th, 

You must .prepare poor Miss Stowe 
for the worst, if that can be culled the 
worst j which will be to her brother, I 
hope and believe, a gate of everlasting 
happiness. He is yet in the full pos- 
session of his intellects, and so strong, 
considering all he has gone through, 
that I have been persuaded with diffi- 
culty to cease to hope I 

shall feel his loss very deeply. I do 
think if he lives, with his good talents, 
good inteiitioijs, and the additional mo- 
tives which a recollection of the ap- 
proach of death and gratitude for his 
deliverance may give liini, he will be a 
most valuable servant of Gtxlin India. 
. . . . Nor is it a trifling circum- 

stance of comfort to me, that, if he lives, 
1 shall think that my nursing, and his 
unbounded confidence in me, will have 
iK-en, under God, the chief means of 
tranquillizing bis mind, supporting his 
strength, and saving him. 

Ged bless you, 
Rkoinai.d Calcltta. 


TO Mils. R. HIvUKII. 

Dacca, July 18, 

Dkau, DKAii Wii'k,“-A 11 is over! 
My poor friend was released a little 
after twelve last night. The ligbt- 
headedness which in dysentery, I find, 
is ahvuys a fatal symptom, increased 
during the day, thongli he continued 
to know me, and to do and take w bat- 
ever 1 desired him ; between nine and 
ten be had a severe return of spasm, 
after which he sunk into a tranquil 
doze till he passed otf without a groan. 
I grieve to find by your letter that his 
bister is set out hither ; surely there 
will yet be time to bring her back 
again, and spare her some of the hor- 
rors of a journey made in doubtful 
hope, and a return in solitude and mi- 
aery. 

I greatly regret that anything in my 
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letters gave encouragement to her to 
set otf. But I have all along clung, 
even against hope, to the hope of hi* 
recovery. 

On the 1 4th and 15th he altered 
much for the worse, and it was on the 
evening of the latter day that he was 
first convinced his end was tlrawing 
near, and begged me to be with him 
Avhen the hour came. You will not 
doubt that 1 kept my promise, though 
he was not conscious of my presence. 
As he was fully sensible of the approach 
of death, so he was admirably prepared 
for it. From the very beginning of 
our journey, we had prayed and read 
tlie Scriptures together daily ; on the 
last Sunday which he saw, we had re- 
ceived the Sacrament together ; 1 trust 
I shall never forget the deep contrition 
and humility, the earnest prayer, or 
the earnest faith in the mercies of 
Glirist, with which he commended 
himself to God. On Thursday he had 
an awful mental struggle, hut confessed 
his sins, and cried for mercy to Jesins 
Christ with a simplicity, cjuitrition, 
and liumility, which 1 shall never for- 
get, and I trust alwa) s he the lK*tter 
for. By degrees his f<>ars la came less, 
his faith stronger, and his hoiie more 
lively ; and he told me at many different 
times in the following thirty-six hours, 
that GchI’s goodness was making the 
passage moi-e and more easy to him, 
and tiiat he felt more and more that 
Christ had died lor sinners. Wlieu 
his strength was gradually wearing 
away, he said, “If 1 lose sight of the 
Cross, though ])Ut for a moment, 1 am 
ready to des})air, but my blessed Lcn’d 
makes his mercy and his power more 
and more plain to me.” The laudanum, 
M hich was given him in the course or 
Friday night, conjured up some evil 
dreams, of which he complained a good 
deal ; being very much worn out my- 
self, I ha(l gone to lie down for an 
liour or two, leaving him asleep, under 
the care of one of the surgeons. He 
wakened, however, soon after, and 
called earnestly for me, and when 1 
came, threw his arms round my neck, 
and begged me not to I(*ave him. After 
we • had prayed a litlhi together, he 
said, “ My head is sadly confused wiUi 
P 
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this horrid drug, but 1 now recollect 
all which you told me, and which I 
myself experienced yesterday, of God’s 
g^ness ill his Sou. Do not let them 
give me any more, for it prevents my 
praying to Goil as I could wish to do.” 
He spoken very often of his “ pooi*, poor 
sister,” and said, “ Grxl, who is so good 
to a sinner like me, will not forget 
her.” lie asked, whic^h you will not 
doubt I promised for us both, that we 
would be a sister and a brother to her. 
He said not long before his light-head- 
educss came on, on Saturday morning, 
“ Tell Mrs. Hcber that I tlimk of her, 
and pray for her in this hour.” After 
his hallucination commenced, lie ram- 
bled very much about our voyage, but 
whenever 1 spoke to liiin it recalUnl 
him for the moment, and he listened, 
and said Amen, to some of the Cliurcli 
prayers for the dying. “It is very 
strange,” be once said, “everytliiug 
changes round nn*. 1 cannot make out 
where T am, or what has liappeued, but 
your face I always see near me, and I 
recollect what you luive lieen saying.” 
Tlie last articulate words he uttered 
wore about his sister. Even in this 
incoherence, it was comfortable to find 
that no gloomy ideas Intruded, that he 
kept up some shadow of his hope in 
God, even when his intellect was most 
clouded, an<l that Ids last day of life 
was certainly, on the whole, not a day 
of suiforing. After death his counte- 
nance was singularly calm and beau- 
tiful, and not like a corpse so much as 
EL .statin\ I myself closed his eyes. 

()n(‘ ii'sson has been very deeply im- 
printi'd on my heart by these tew days. 
If this man’s innocent and useful life 
(for 1 have no reason to doubt that the 
greater part of his life lias been both 
innocent and useful) olfered so many 
painful recollections, and called forth 
snc-li deej) eontritiou, wlien in the hour 
of death lie came to examine eveiy in- 
stance of omission or transgression, 
how careful must we be to improve 
every hour and every opportunity of 
grace, and so to reniemlK?r God while 
we live, that we may not hi* afraid to 
think on him when dying ! And above 
all, how blessed and necessary, is the 
blood of Christ to ns all, which was 


poor Stowe’s only and effectual com- 
fort ! 

» * ♦ * 

God bless you, dear love, in your ap- 
proaching voyage. How delighted 1 
should he to meet you at lloglipoor I 
Rkginald Calcutta, 


TO MRS. R. IIEIJUR. 

Dacca, .Tnly 19, 1824. 

Dearest Wife, —Poor Stowe was bu- 
ried yesterday in the cemetery, which 
I hail consecrated just a week before. 
All the gentlemen of the station, as 
well as the military officers, attended 
unsolicited, and his body was borne to 
the grave by a detachment of European 
artillerymen, who, though it was the 
custom on such occasions for the coffin 
tt> he carried, when out of the city, by 
native hearers, refused to allow any 
pei’sons hut themselves “to touch the 
gentleman.” Mr. Ihirish read the ser- 
vice, and T went as chief mourner. 
Sincerely as I have mourned, and do 
mourn liim contimially, the moment 
perhaps at which I felt his loss most 
keenly was on my return to this hom e. 
T had always, after airings, or other 
short ahspnees, been accustomed to run 
up immediately to his room to ask 
about his medicines and his nounsh- 
ment, to find if he had wanted any- 
thing during my ahstmee, and to tell 
him what I had seen aiul heard. Ami 
now, as I w'ent up stairs, 1 felt most 
painfully that the object of my solici- 
tude was gone, and that there was no- 
body now to derive comfort or help 
from my coining, or whose eyes would 
faintly sparkle as I opened the door. 
I felt iny heart siek, and inclined to 
accuse myself, as usual, of not having 
valued my jkx)!* fViend sufficiently while 
I had him, and of having paid during 
the voyage too little attention to the 
state of his liealth, yet, from the hour 
I knew he was seriously ill, thank 
God! I can find nothing of wilful 
neglect to reproach myself with, though 
some things I might have done better, 
if I had not myself been in some re- 
spects unwell, and if I had not been con- 
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fltantlj occupied with business and cor- 
respondence. But I hope I did what I 
• coidd during the few last days, and when 
his danger was told me, I gave up every- 
thing to him, and neither read nor wrote, 
nor paid or received visits, nor even 
went out of his room for a moment, ex- 
cept for very short and hurrierd meals. 

It will be long before I forget the 
gnikdessness of his nature, the interest 
which he felt and expressed in all the 
beautiful and se<iuestered scenery which 
we passed through, his anxiety to 
be useful to me in any way which I 
could point out to him (he was iudetul 
very useful), and above all the nii- 
afi'ected pleasure wliich he took in dis- 
cussing religious subjects, his diligence 
in studying the Bible, and the fearless 
humanity with which he examined the 
case and administered to the w'aiits of 
nine poor lliudcws, the crew of a salt- 
barge, whom, as I mentioned in my 
Journal, "sve found lying sick together 
of a jungle-fever, unable to leave the 
phu'e where they lay, and unaided by 
the neighbouring villagers. I then little 
thought how soon he in his turn would 
require the aid he gave so cheerfully. 

I have been to-day settling his affairs, 
and looking over his pajjers. 1 yet 
hope to hear by to-morrow’s post that 
^ c)u have been able to prevent his sis- 
ter’s wretched voyage. Adieu, the post 
is going out. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO Mils. tt. IIEBER. 

Dacca, July, 1834. 

I HAVE been sadly disappointed at 
not hearing from you to-day, but the 
cause has t>ceii explained by the in- 
crease of the inundation, and the con- 
sequent delays of the dak 

I have, 1 believe, lost little by these 
three days’ delay, as the wind has been 
contrary, and I, to say the truth, have 
had so severe a boil on the cap of my 
knee, that I am hardly fit to undertake 
a journey. I have had it coming on 
some time, and not being able to rest 
it, and irritating it still more by want 
of sleep, it had become very painful 


indeed, and at this moment keeps me a 
close prisoner. The boat wdll be a good 
place for my convalescence, but in the 
mean time I have been better here. 

Mr. Todd has absolutely refused to 
receive any fee for his attendance upon 
poor Stowe ; his conduct has tlirough- 
out been admirable. He seldom failed 
to call four and sometimes five times a 
day. He latterly always sate with 
Stowe during the times that I was 
forced to leave him, and he and Mr. 
Patterson, by turns, sate up the greater 
part of the three last nights, to watcli 
any turn which might be taken advan- 
hige of. .... Indeed it may be 
a melancholy comfort to Miss Stowe to 
know bow much interest her brother’s 
youth, recent arrival in India, and, 
perhaps, the manner in which his me- 
dical atteudnuts sjx>ke of him, excited 
in the whole station. Every day pre- 
sents t)f fruits, jellies, things which 
were tb.ought goo<l for liiin, and books 
.supposed to be likely to illustrate his 
case or amuse Iiini, came from one 
(piarter or another, not only from the 
Europeans, but from the nawab and 
Mirza Israf Ali, while to Mr. Master’s 
brotherly kindness I am more indebted 
than I can say. 

And thus cuds my visit to Dacca ! a 
])lat5e which, more than most others in 
India, I was anxious to visit; my visit 
to which was opposed by obstacles so 
numerous, and at which 1 have passed, 
perhaps, tlie most melancholy and for- 
lorn three weeks 1 ever remember. 
Hod’s will be done ! I have acted, as 
1 thought, for the best, and 1 now go 
on, though alone and sorrowful, with 
an entire trust in His Providence and 
goodness. To think that I may, per- 
haps, in three weeks more, ujeet my 
Ixdoved wife and children, is itself 
enough to give me courage. 

'Phis letter is a sad scrawl, but most 
of it has been written on the bed. J 
send ydu another curiosity which ar- 
rived to-day from two Armenian bi- 
shops of Ecmiazin, at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, and Jenisalem ! What ideas 
such names would have excited in Eng* 
land! 

Adieu, dear Love. 

Reginald Calcutta. 

B U 
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TO MISS STOWE. 

Furrecdpoor, July, 1624. 
With a heavy heart, my dear Miss 
Stowe, I send you the enclosed keys.. 
How to otter you consolation in your 
present grief I know not ; for by my 
own d(*ep sense of the loss of an excel- 
lent fViend, I know liow much heavier 
is your burden. Yet even the many 
amiable qualities of your dear brother, 
joined with that deep Christian humi- 
lity and reliance on his Saviour which 
he evinced in his illness, while they 
make our loss the heavier, should lead 
us to recollect that the loss is ours only; 
that, prepareil as he was to die, it was 
his unspeakable gain to be removed 
from a world in which he had many 
sorrows; and above all, that your se- 
paration from him will only be for a 
time, and until He who has hidden 
him from your eyes shall restore you 
to his society in a happy and eternal 
state of existence. Separation of one 
kind or another is, indeed, one of the 
most frequent trials to which aficction- 
atc hearts are exposed. And if you can 
only regard your brother as removed 
for his own advantage to a distant 
country, you will find, perhaps, some 
of that misery alleviatc-d under which 
you are now sutteriiig. Had you re- 
mained in England when he came out 
hither, you would have been for a time 
divided no less ott’ectually than you arc 
now. The (lilVercnce of liearing from 
him is almost all, and though you now 
have not that comfort, yet even without 
hearing from him, you may W'ell be 
pciTSuaded (which there you could not 
always have been) that he is well and 
happy ; and, above all, you may be per- 
FUixled, as your dear brother was most 
fully in his time of severest suffering, 
that God never smites his children in 
vain, or out of cruelty. His severest 
stripes are intended to heal, and he 'nis 
doubtless some wise and gracious pur- 
pose both for your poor Martin and for 
you, in thus taking him from your side, 
and leaving you in this world, with 
Himself as your sole guardian. 

A mighty and most merciful Protec- 
tor be sure He is, and one who always 


then deals most kindly with us when 
we are constrained to cast our cares on 
Him alone, and are most sensible of' 
our utter helplessness. This was your 
brother’s comfort : it should be yours ; 
and thus may both he and you have oc- 
casion for unspeakable joy hereafter, il 
the mysterious dispensation which ha« 
deprived you of your brother, serves to 
bring you to a closer and more constant 
communion with your God. Mean- 
time, in my wife and myself, you have 
friends, even in this remote land, who 
are anxious, as far as we have the power, 
to supply your brother’s place, and 
Avhose best services you may command 
as freely as his whom you have lost, 

ii> it> >i> * 

« 41 Xi * 

So long as you choose to remain with 
ns, we will be, to our power, a sister 
ami a brother to you. And it may be 
wo! th your considei’ation, whether in 
your present state of health and spirits, 
a journey, in my wife’s society, will not 
be better for you than a dreary voyage 
home. But this is a point on which 
you must decide for yourself ; I would 
scarcely venture to advise, far less dic- 
tate, where I am only anxious to serve. 
In my dear Emily you will already 
have had a most afiPectionate and sen- 
sible counsellor. 

4( * * iK 

* ♦ ★ ♦ 

And now farewell ! God support, bless, 
and comfort you ! Such as my prayers 
are, you have them fervently and sin- 
cerely offered. But you have better 
and liolier prayei’s tlxin mine. That 
the spirits in Paradise pray for those 
whom they have left behind, I cannot 
doubt, since I cannot suppose that they 
ceas<* to love us there ; and your dear 
brother is thus still employed in your 
service, and still recommending you to 
the Throne of Mercy, to the all-sufficient 
and promised help of that God who is 
the Father of the fatherless, and of tliat 
hlesseil Son who hath assured us, that 
“ they who mourn shall be comforted I ” 
One more consideration I cannot help 
addressing to you, though it belongs to 
a subject wrapt up in impenetrable 
darkness. A little before your poor 
brother cea^ to speak at all, and after 
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his mind had been for some time wan- 
dering, he asked me, in a half-whisper, 
Shall I see my sister to-night ? ” I 
could not help answering, though in a 
diiferent sense, perliups, from that in 
which he meant the <|uestion, that I 
tliought it possible. 1 know not (in- 
deed, who can know ?) whether the 
spirits of the just are ever permitted to 
hover over those whom they have 
loved most tenderly ; but if such per- 
missicQ be given (and who cun Miy it 
is impossible ?), then it must greatly 
increase your brother’s present liappi- 
ness, and greatly diminish that painful 
sense of separation which even the souls 
of the righteous m;iy be supposed to 
feel, if he sees you resigned, patient, 
hopeful, trusting on that same Cross 
which was his refuge in the hour of 
dread, and that good Providence to 
whose csire he fervently and faithfully 
committed you, 

Indieve me, dear Miss Stowe, 
Your faithful and atVeetionate friend 
and servant, 
Reoinald Caecutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIERER. 

Furreedpoor, July 28, 1824. 
Alas ! alas ! my beloved wife, what 
have you not gone through? Your 
letter of July 24 has just reached im* 
from Dacca. (Jod’s will be done in all 
things 1 Your joining me is out of the 
question. But I need not tell you to 
spare no expense of sea-voyage, or any 
other mea.sure whicli may tend to re- 
store or preserve our dear children or 
yourself, so soon as such a meaMirc may 

appear desirable for any of you 

On these points I leave you in 

confidence to the advice of Dr. Abel 
and Mr. Shaw. For the success of 
their counsels I humbly hope in the 
mercy of God, who has in this heavy 
visitation preserved us from still more 
bitter sorrow. 

I am, at this moment, strangtdy 
tempted to come to you. But I Jhir it 
mij^lit be a compromise of my duty and 
a distrust of Gotll I feel most grate- 
ful indeed to Him for the preservation 
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of our invaluable treasures. I pray 
God to bless Lady Amherst, and ail 
who are dear to her, and to show kind- 
ness tenfold to her children, for all the 
kindness .*^110 has shown ours. 

I am going on immediately, w ith a 
heavy heart indeed, hut with trust in 
His mercies. Farewell ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO LIEUT.-COLONEL ALEXANDI:R, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Allahabad, Sept. 24, 1824. 

My dhak Sir, — Many thanks for your 
kind and friendly letter, as well as for 
the enclosed paper. I am sincerely 
sorry that you liave had so much trouble 
about it ; and that from our friend the 
Archdeacon and myself not knowing 
exactly each other’s proceedings, an 
ignorance arising from the illness which 
kept him while at Chuiiar so nearly 
close a prisoner, we were at tlie same 
time taking measures which had a ten- 
dency to clash witli each other. 

Hi * * * 

It is, however, of the less consequence, 
.since circmiistaiices liave come to my 
knowledge which make me think it, at 
tlie present moment, inexpedient to ad- 
ilress Government on the sul)j(.*ct of the 
Chuiiar church, and that the object 
whicli we have all of us in view will 
be, in some degree, obtained by another 
metlioil. 

♦ # * * 

I cannot close my letter witliout re- 
newing my acknowleilgmeiits for the 
very agret able days which I have spent 
iu your house and in your .society ; and 
assuring } on that 1 shall long remem- 
ber with deep interest some passages in 
our gonviTsation, and in the letters 
which yon showed me. That God may 
bless you and yours in all things is tlnj 
earnest wish of, 

Dear Colonel, 

Ever your sincere friend, 
Reginald Calcu riA. 
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TO MRS. R. HERER. 

Allahabad, Sepfc. 29, 1824. 
Your letter, arid enclosed note, have 
just reached me at this place, where we 
liave been thus long detained for want 
of tents. 

Alas 1 my love, how have you been 
tried I Comfoi-table us your last note 
is, I dar<' not yet hope that I shall see 
iny lovely little Harriet again in this 
world, for I know the insidious nature 
of the diseasi*. Hut 1 shall not return. 
I have, I feel, duties to fulfil here, and 
as yon truly say, btjfore I could arrive, 
her doom must he seat'd, and your 
hurst of grief, in case of the worst, must 
have subsided into a calmer sorrow. 
God support and comfort yon ! I am 
w'cll, and I trust 1 shall be enabled to 
be patient and resigned. 

m !|( »ii all 

There are rumours of wars in this 
part of the Morld, and people talk of 
armies and invasions from the Seiks, 
Nepal, and Nagpoor. 1 am not very 
credulous of sneli reports, hut I men- 
tion them to show you that I am aware 
of them, and will not run into needless 
danger. God bless you ,• trust in Him, 
and pray for His help for your poor 
babies, and your affectionate husband, 
Heginali) Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. C. CIIOLMONDELEY 
ANO MRS. CIIOLMONDELEY. 

Haliitiat<,Min"p, bofM-een Cawnpoor and 
Lucknow, Oct. 19, lsy-1. 

JMy UKAR ClIAllLKS AND MaRY, 1 

write to both in one letter, because, 
from the rambling nature of the life 
which 1 hav<? been for some time lead- 
ing, and still more from the number of 
business letters whieh T am ol>liged to 
attend to, I have far less time than I 
could wish to thank my friends at home 
for the kind and interesting packets 
which I receive from them. Of those 
packets, I can assure you none has given 
Emily and myself more pleasure than 
Charles’s account of the birth oi w-u>- 
little hoy. 


♦ * > 1 * 

* * * * 

9|C >1. « 

My journey has hitherto lain through 
three, if not four, very distinct tracts of 
country and people ; of the former I 
endeavoured to give you some idea in 
my letters from Olcutta, and 1 do not 
think that my first impressions have 
been altered. Hengal, of which I have 
now seen by far the greatest part, is all 
pretty nearly the same mass of luxu- 
riant vegefiUion ; fields of rice, indigo, 
and sugar, growing in and out of the 
water. 

* * * * 

Hengal is not included within the 
iKuinds of Hindostan, and the term of 
Hengalee is used to express anything 
which is roguish and cowardly ; such 
as they are, however, 1 am far from 

disliking them ; and I 

still am inclined to think some parts of 
the country the most beautiful, I am 
sure it is the most fertile, and to an 
l^uropean the most novel and exotic 
district ’wliicli I have yet seen in India. 
Hut if you wdsh to obtain an idea of 
the iwople or country of ]-iengal, I 
know not where I c*an refer you better 
than to the large prints of Cook’s third 
voyage ; the expression of countenance 
is remarkably similar to that which his 
drafLsman has given to the Otaheitans. 

I ought not to omit that the language ( 
of Hengal, w hich is quite different from 
Hind<x)stanee, is soft and liquid. The 
common pcoi)le are all fond of singing, 
and some of the airs w hich T used to 
hear from the boatmen and children in 
the villages reminded me of the Scotch ^ 
melodies. I heard more than once 
“ My hoy Tammy,” and Here *s a 
health to those far away,” during some 
of those twilight walks, after my boat 
w'as moored, which wanttxl only society 
to make them delightful, Iwhen amirn 
the scent and glow of iii^it-blowing’ 
flowers, the soft whisper of waving! 
palms, and the wrarhling of the nightiu-! 
gale, watching tlie imiumerahle fire**( 
flies, like airy glowworms, fioatingJ 
rising, and sinking, in the gloom of 
the bamboo woods, and craziner on the * 
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mighty river with the unclouded breadth 
of a tropical moon sleeping on its sur- 
face, I felt in my heart it is good to be 
liere^ 

As we approach the frontiers of Ba- 
har, these beauties disajipear, and are re- 
placed by two or three days’ sail of hule- 
ously ugly, bare, treeless, level country, 
till some blue hills are seen, ami a very 
pretty and woody tract succeeds with 
high hills little cultivated, but peopled 
by a singuhir and interesting race, the 
Welsh of India. 

Itc « )(| 

ill # )(• >!• 

I have now taken measures for placing 
an ordained missionary of the Church 
of England among them, ami hope to 
be llie means, by (iod’s blessing, of 
gradually extending a chain of schools 
through the whole district, some parts 
of which are, however, unfortunately 
very unhealthy. I had myself not 
much op})ortunity, nor imU^ed much 
ower of conversing with any of them ; 
ut 1 have since had the happiness of 
hearing that one old sou^uhdar said 
that he and his men had a desire to 
learn more of my religion, because I 
was not proud; there certainly se<.*m 
fewer obstiicles to conversion here than 
in any part of this country which I 
have ever seen or heard of. 

On leaving the hills of the Juiigle- 
ierry district, the Hat country of Bahar 
and Albdiabad, as lar as Benares, shows 
a vast extent of fertile, cultivatenl, and 
populous soil. 

9|C 

* Hi H< Hi 

The whole scene, in short, is changed 
from Polynesia to the more western 
parts of Asia and the east of Europe, 
and 1 could fancy myself in Pei-sia, 
Syria, or Turkey, to which the increas- 
ing number of Mussulmans, though 
still tlie minority, the minarets, and 
the less dark complexion of the people, 
much contribute. 

H> HI * *0 

♦ * ♦ H« 

But though this difterence exists be- 
tween Bengal and Bahar, Bahar itself, 
I shortly afterwards found, was in many 
respects different from the Dooab, and 
still more from the dominion of the 


King of Oude, in which 1 now' am 
Almost immediately on leaving Alla 
huhad, I was struck with the appearance 
of the men, as tall and muscular as the 
largest shiture of Europeans, and with 

the fields of wheat, as almost the onh- 

cultivation. * * ♦ 

Hi Hi H< ♦ 

I was tempted too to excl;um, 

“ Itflliim. n terra hospita, portas: 

Dcllo armaiitiir (H]ui ; U;llum hicc anUvnta 
ntiuanttir.” 

Hi Hi H- * 

since that time my life has been that 
of a Tartar chief, rather than an Eiig- 
lisli clergyman. I rise by lliree in the 
morning, and am on horseback by four, 
for the sake of getting tin* march over, 
and our tents comfortably pitched, be- 
fore the heat of the day. 

♦ * * * 

I have then a few hours to my self till 
dinner-time at foul’, after which we 
generally stroll al>out, read prayers, 

and send everylwdy to bed by eight 
o’clock, to be really for the next day’s 
niarcb. 

I have as yet said nothing of my 
professional labours (tliough in tliis 
respect 1 may say 1 have not been 
idle); very tew Sunclays have elapsed 
since 1 left Calcutta in which 1 Jiave 
not been able to collect a (’liristian 
congregation, and not many on which 
I have not liecn rc(picslcd to administer 
the Sacrament. I have already con- 
firmed above three hundred persons, 
besides those 1 conlirmed Indore 1 set 
out; and I have found, almost every- 
where, a great and growing anxiety on 
llie part of the English families which 
are scattered through this vast extent 
of country , both to obta in a more regu- 
lar and stated perforinarice of Divine 
Service than, in the present paucity of 
chupluins and missionaries, can be af- 
foixied to them. I have found, too, 
abundant reason to believe that the 
standard of morals and religion is rising 
much higher among them than it used 
to be, and that the Church of i'jiglaud, 
her ceremonies and clergy, are daily 
gaining popularity. We are not here 
ail old establishment, acting chiefly on 
the defensive; we are a rising and 
popular sect, and among the candidates 
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for Confirmation, many of whom were 
grown up, and some advaiice<i in life, 
there were many who had been brought 
up among Dissenters or the Church of 
Scotland, and who confessed that a few 
years back tliey should never have 
thought it possible for them to seek tlie 
l)enediction of a bishop. 

With regard to the conversion of the 
natives, a beginning haa been made, 
and though it is a beginning only, I 
think it a very promising one. I do 
not only mean that wherever our schools 
are established they gladly send tlieir 
children to them, tliough this alone 
would be a subject of great thankfulH(‘ss 
to God, but of direct conversion the 
mimber is as great as could well be 
expected, considering that it is only 
within the last five years that any or- 
dained English missionary has been in 
the Presidency of Hengal, and that be- 
fore that time nothing was even at- 
tempted by any members of our church, 
except Mr. Martyn and Mr. Corrie. Of 
the candidates for Confirniation whom 
1 mentioned above, eighty were con- 
verted heathens, and there were many 
whose distant residences made it im- 
possible tor them to attend, and many 
more who were desirous to obtain the 
rite, whom their pastors did not think 
as yet sufficiently instructed. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Great part of our Liturgy has been 
translated, and well translated too, intxi 
Hindoostanee, and I thought it fortu- 
nate that the Confirmation service, as 
well as the Communion, is found in the 
present compendium. The language is 
grave and sonorous, and as its turn of 
expression, like that of all other Eastern 
tongues, is Scriptural, it suits extremely 
well the majestic simplicity of our 
Prayer-liook. With all this employ- 
ment, and all these hopes before me, 
you will easily believe I am not idle, 
and cannot Ik; unhappy. Yet you will 
not, I am sure, suspeet me of forgetting 
all I have left behind; and there are 
many little circumstances of almost 
daily occurrence, which give occasion 
to very sadly plea-sing recollections. 
The other morning, while c.'iutiously 
trotting before daybreak, over a w-ide. 


waste, plashy common, I cap hardly 
tell you how forcibly my fancy carried 
me back to Ilodnet Heath, to my school- 
boy and college rides towards Watiiiig- 
‘ street, at an equally early hour, with 
our dear brother Tom, and all the long 
series of past pains and pleasures. On 
another occasion, while we were sitting 
at the tent-door under the shade of a 
noble peepul-tree, looking out with some 
anxiety over the wide sultry plain for 
the rear of our caravan, Lushington 
called out, as the long necks reared 
themselves amid some brushwood, The 
camels are coming, oho!” I believe 
he tliought from my silence that I did 
not understiind the allusion, but in fact 
I could not answer. He had sent me 
to Moreton drawing-room and my dear 
Mary\s piano-forte, and I was, I be- 
lieve, a long time in getting back tc 
the neighbourhood of the Ganges and 
Jumna. I have written a very lojig 
letter, hnt I do not think I shall have 
tired either of you. I meant to have 
enclosed one to my mother, hut 1 really 
have no tmie now, and will write to 
her at a more advanced stage of my 
journey, and when I have .something 
more to say. I know you will show 
her this letter; giving my best love to 
her and to Heber, and my blessing to 
your little Tom. 1 can hardly say 
how often and how much I long to see 
you all, and how constantly you are al’ 
in my thoughts and prayers. 

Adieu, dear Charles and Mary, 

Ever your atfectiomite brother, 

Peginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. HERRR. 

Almorah, Dec. 1, lS2t. 
Youb letter of the 10th November has 
just reached me, having been sent from 
Delhi. I trust that long ere this you 
will have been convinced, by my Jour- 
nal, that though there is a certain de- 
gree of irritability in the native mind 
in the northern and western provinces 
of Hindostan, there is nothing like re- 
volt, and that I am running no sort of 
danger. To, set your mind, however, 
more at ease, 1 have had a conversatiou 
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with , who, though not insen- 

Bible to the fact that there are fewer 
troops than is advisable in these pro- 
vinces (if troops were to be had), does 
not feel any apprehension of miscliief 
occurring at present. Had any of the 
great native powers been prepared to 
strike, they would have l>een on horse- 
back before now, and as soon as i)ossible 
after the rains. And though thei*e may 
be, here and there, a refractory zemin- 
dar on the frontier, no general or for- 
midable rising can be now lookenl for, 
unless, which God forbid, some great 
disaster shall happen to our arms in 
the east. Rajpootana is said tt) be again 
tpiiet, and the transfer of Mhow to the 
Bombay army, by nearly doubling Sir 
David Oclitcrlony’s disposable force, 
will enable him probably to keep it so. 

1 am not going near the district 
where Mr. Shore was wounded, and 
that too is said to he now again traiH[uil. 
Rohileund is as quiet as it is ever likely 
to be, and of that district I have only a 
very few short marches to traverse, 
and in its quietest part ; nor, so far as 
I can learn, am I at all an unpopular 
person there, or likely to be molested, 
even if some partial mischief sliould 
occur. Believe me, I will be prudent, 
and incur no needless danger, God 
bless and keep you for ever ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIKDER. 

Uoitpoor, Rohileund, Dec. 10, 1S2 I. 

Dearest Emily, — I send you two 
good packets of Journal, by which yon 
will see I have had a V'^.y interesting 
journey through Kemaoon. My visit 
to Almorah has, 1 ho^ie, not been use- 
less, or one which I ought to regret, 
notwithstanding the delay it has occa- 
sioned me. The reasons which led me 
to go there (which indeed, as you are 
aware, has always been a part of my 
plan) you will see detailed in my Jour- 
nal. 1 have learned some facts whicli, 
if my life is spared, may open a door 
for sending missionaries and copies of 
the Scriptures into Tartarj, and even 


China. I have also ascertained, from 
actual experience, that if our next arri- 
val in the nortli of India falls at the 
proper season, neither the fatigue nor 
the inconveniences, tlioiigh certainly 
neither of them are trifling, need deter 
you from enjoying the pleasure w bich I 
have received, and which, had you 
lx*en with me, would have been greatly 
increased. 

* * * * 

For children and w'omen- servants 
there is no mode of eonveyanee but 
small hammocks, slung on a bamboo, 
ami each carried by two men, w'bilst 
you would have to encounter the actual 
bodily fatigue of sitting on a pony np 
and down steep hills for three and four 
houi-s together. Still these diflieulties 
are not much greater than ai e encoun- 
tered by travellers in Norway and tlie 
remoter parts of Scotland. 

Hi * * 

I have at last received your letters, 
directed to Meerut, and that of Dr. 
Abel. They contain a very blended 
tissue of evil and good, for whicli I 
hardly know whether to lament or be 
grateful. 

♦ H> * ♦ 

The letters you enclose from home have 
also excited very iiainfiil feelings. 

Hi Hi Hi 

Nor am I able to eontempbite, without 
great concern and anxiety, my poor 
mother, at lier time of life, seciuiig out 
a new residence. God, 1 hope, will sup- 
port and strengthen her natural cheer- 
ful spirits ttud activity of mind. 

Reginald Calcutta. 

In order to show you that I conceal 
nothing from you, 1 add, that a letter 
from Mr. Ilalhed, just received, apolo- 
gizes for not being able to receive me 
at his house, in consequence of his be- 
ing obliged to inarch against a small 
body of armed plunderers near the 
forest. Such little tnnmlts are, as I 
have told you, not unfrequent in Kohil 
cund ; but this is several days’ march 
out of my way, and even were it not, 
my escort is too strong to encourage 
them to meddle with me, I mention 
it lest yon should l)e alarmed by hear- 
ing anything of it from other quarters, 
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and because such matters are, at Cal- 
cutta, often exaggerated. 


TO MRS. R. HRBER. 

Mowah (Jyepdor Territory), Jan. 22, 1825. 
Mir DKAUKST Emily,— I take the op- 
portunity of tlie return of Mr. Mac 
Sweyn’s suwarrs to Agra, to send you 
my ,/oiiriial, as continued down to this 
morning. My next letter must be 
from Jyepoor, where, if it please God, 

I ho()e to arrive on the 28th. If you 
sail to Jlombay, that will be the last 
letter which you arc likely to receive 
from me during your stiiy in Rengal. 

» > ♦ Hi 

I was very sorry to hear of poor 

’s death, and cannot help 

thinking that the conlined air of her 
jpiarters in the fort, added to her own 
regret for the foolish step she had taken 
ill leaving you, hastened it, 1 now 
much regret that I did not, as 1 once 
thought of doing, call on her in one of 
my morning rides, to bid lier good bye 
oefore 1 left Calcutta ; she would have 
taken it kindly, but I was in a liurry, 
and not over well-pleased with her at , 
the time. 

I have just received a letter from 
(k)loiiel Raper, the resident at th<" ran- 
neu’s court, who sent me an additional 
e,seoit of cavalry for iny jiassage through 
tlie Jyepoor territory. I Iiad, previ- 
oushf, no apprelic-nsious, but you will 
be glad to liear that I am well guanled. 
The rannee is now again on perfect 
good terms with the English. Sir 
David Ochtorloiiy is residing in the 
palace w ith her, und she has sent a 
vakeel and a guard of twenty-five j 
horsemen to guide and guard me 
through her dominions. She has, in 
fact, carried most of her points with 
Government, which, in these trouble- 
some times, had jirobably no desire to 
make new enemies. All is at present 
quiet in these parts; and, with the ex- 
ception of the strange appearance of 
two thousand five hundred horse, no 
man knows whence, at Calpee, who 
plundered the city, and even ventured 
to exchange borne shots with the garri- 


son in the fort, all lias been so for seve- 
ral months past. Any more serious 
mischief to which that mtnj have been 
intended as a prelude will probably 
be prevented by the news of our suc- 
cesses at Rangoon. 

I am quite well, and if you wer6 
with me should he quite happy. As it 
is, I enjoy very much this sort of wild 
travelling, and tlie specUicle of a people 
in a very simple state of society. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO .MRS. tt. UKRER. 

Jyepoor, Jftn. 28, 1825. 

* He tH 

I have writtim to you so lately that 
I should hardly have sent you another 
packet, if it were not under the idea 
that, unless I make haste, I shall hardly 
catch you before your embarkation for 
Rombay, should that event, as 1 con- 
tinue to hope it may, take place. I 
hope, please God, to send an account 
of my further progress, to meet yon, 
should you arrive tJiere belbre me ; but 
should such a letter not immeiiiately 
make its appearance, do not anticipate 
any evil, since in the line of road which 
I am most likely to follow in my march 
from NiLssoerabad, I am not certain 
that any dtVk exists, except a very cir- 
cuitous one. 

Hi Hi Hi * 

I little thought, when fancying the 
pos.sil)le trials which we might have to 
go tlirougU in India, that the sea was 
ever to ixill betwwn you, our babies, 
aud me ! Rut go wherever you will, 
ou are in the hands of a good God. 

know you w ill not tempt His good- 
ness uuneces-sarily by going in an im- 
proper vessel (an Arab I positively 
prohibit), or at an improper season ; 
and the air of Calcutta, to which I have 
alrejidy trusted you so long, is, in my 
opinion, aq element full as dangerous 
as that to which I am now trusting 
you. And I hope that the Great Pro- 
tector, under whose care we are now 
running our separate course, will not 
only, if He «ees it good for us, bring 
us safely aud happily together in a 
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few months more, hut tliat, througli 
His mercy, this may be our last sepa- 
ration, of any length, on tliis side the 
grave ! 

An answer to this letter may have a 
chance of reaching me either at Mhow 
or Ahmedabad. 1 am not aide to de- 
termine, till I reach Nusseerabad, 
which of these two routes it will be 
best for me to pursue. The fii-st had 
been always contemplated by me, luit 
since the llengal army has lK*en with- 
drawn, and replacecl liy fresh trooj)s 
from Poonali, I do not know tluit 1 am 
likely to liave much to do there; and 
by taking the more western road by 
Ood<‘y])oor, A boo, Palampoor, &c., 1 
get, as 1 am told, a betb r road, visit a 
new aiitt large station of tlie llombay 
army at Deesa, and s(‘e some fine ruins 
at Aboo. Aliove all, Mliow will lie 
very well in the road Avhich I propose 
to take ■with you in a future visitation, 
when the chance is, there will be more 
to do there than there is now. How- 
ever, I hope to receive letters at Nns- 
seerabad wbieb will enable me to de- 
hjrmine wliat is best ; it will be useful- 
ness, not curiosity, which will guide 
me. A letter to eacli of these nlaces, 
Mhow and Ahmedabad, will l>e Inmost 
sure to reach me, and would be a great 
comfort to me, 

* * • ♦ * 

Do you know, dearest, that I some- 
times think v/e sliould be more useful, 
ami happiiT, if Cawnj)oor or lienares, 
not (/aleutta, were our lioine. My vi- 
sitalioiis would be made with far more 
convenience, the expense of lumsc-rent 
would be less to the Company, and our 
own expenses of living woui<l be re- 
duced very considerably. The air, 
even of Cavnpoor, is, I apprehend, 
better tljan tliat of Hengal, and that of 
Henan s decidedly so. The greater 
part of my business with Government 
may be done as w ell l;y letters as per- 
sonal interviews ; and, if the Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta were resident there, 
it seems more natural that the Bishop 
of India should remain in the centre of 
his diocese. The only objection is the 
great number of Christians in Calcutta, 
and the consequent probability that my 
preaching is more useful there than it 


would be anywhere else. We may talk 
these jH>infs over when we meet. 

God bless you and your dear chil- 
dren ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. U. HKHER. 

Blieelwarrn, Meywar, Feb. 18, 1S25. 

Dearest I.ove, — I have just, thank 
God, received yonr letter of Fehruaiy 
1st, ami I am truly rejoiced at the fa- 
vourable account which it gives of both 
our treasures. 

* * * * 

You say notliing of yourself, and I 
cannot help being uneasy lest your 
anxiety should do you harm. God 
forgive me I I often regret that 1 left 
you. Yet I hope and trust tliat He 
will take care of you, and 1 know that 
it is He only on whose care all must 
depend, whether I am pri scnt or ab- 
.sent. It is this only, and the feeling 
that I have the opportunity of doing 
///;« service where I am going, which 
keeps me yet in suspense about turning 
back to you. //e knows how gladly 
(if 1 thought myself justified in doing 
it, now that all preparations Iiave been 
made in Bombay to reccuve me) I 
should set my fiurc eastward. I thought 
yesu*rday morning, when the drum heat 
(or onr inarcli, of poor 'I’om 1 ough in 
Dibdin’s ballad : — 

“ Th<; worst time of all mbs wlien the little 
ones Mere slrkly, 

Ami ifllH'vM live or die the doctor did not 
kntw, 

The Mord mos given to Mei|^h so sudden and 
so quickly, 

I thou>;lit ray heart would lireak as I sung 
out, Yo heave oh ! ” 

Yet if giK>d news continues, T shall, 
like poor Tom Tough, persevere. 

* If- ♦ * 

Sometimes I would fain flatter my- 
self that the cliildren may still get so 
well before the end of this month, as 
to justify your sailing for Bombay. 
My own opinion is, I conft^ss, that 
change of air, and sea air above all, is 
what they want, and that }ou will risk 
less by being removed from your pre- 
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sent excellent advice, than by remain- 
ing in that cruel climate during the 
rainy season. ^ 

Had your own health been such as 
to enable or justify you in coming witlr 
rne in the first instance, and our chil- 
dren had accompanied yon, I :im often 
tempted to think they would V)otli have 
r»imained well. Rut God only knows 
what is best for us ; and wliile we act 
for the best, and trust in Him, there 
can be no ground for self-reproach. 
We both then did, undoubtedly, what 
we thought our duty, and it is j)Ossible 
that iny present notions of the climate 
of Bengal are too unfavourable. Surely, 
however, we have no reason to think 
well of it 1 

41 m * * 

Adieu, dearest; God bless and pro- 
tect you 1 — Direct to me at Mhow : if I 
do not go there, your letters will be 
forwarded. 

Reginald Calcutta, 


TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARbKh 
W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Pertaubghur, Mulwah, March 1, 1825. 

My dear Wynn, — 

« 4 < * * 

★ m ♦ 

* ♦ il> 41 

4* ♦ * 

In Hiiidostan, which name is con- 
fined by the natives to Upper India 
only, and more particularly to that 
part of it wliich was within tlie usual 
limits of the Mogul empire, and is now 
subject to the (Company, there are few 
natural ciiriosities, and the distin- 
guished works of architecture are 
chielly confined to the great cities and 
their vicinity, 'rhey are, however, for 
superior to all which I had expected, 
and very ditVerent from the idea gene- 
rally formed of them in Europe. I 
had heard much of the airy and gaudy 
style of Oriental architecture, a notion, 
I apprehend, tak-n from that of China 
only, since solidity, solemiiity, and a 
richness of ornament, so well managed 
as not to intei*fere with solemnity, are 
the characteristics of all the ancient 


buildings which I have met with in 
this country. I recollect no corre/,i 
sponding parts of Windsor at all equal! 
to the entrance of the castle of Delhii 
and its marble hall of audience; arufi 
even Delhi falls very shoi*t of Agra iiv 
situation, in majesty of outline, in size,! 
and the costliness and beauty of itsj^ 
apartments. 

4> * 4t 4i 

I They are not the Mussulmans only 

I who have siir[)rised me. At Benares, 
indeed, the Hindoo works are all small, 
but in the wild countries which I am 
now traversing, and where the Hindoos 
have been preity much left; to them- 
selves, there are two palaces, Uineei|‘^ 
and JyeiMwr, surpassing all which n 
have seen of the Kremlin, or heard of 
the Alhambra; a third, Jondpoor, 
which I have not seen, is said to be ' 
ecjual to either; and the Jain temples 
of Al)oo, on the verge of the Western 
desert, are said to rank above them all. 

Of the people, so far as their natural 
character is conceiaied, I have been leil 
to form, on the whole, a very fivour- 
al)!e opinion. They have, unhappily, 
many of the vices arising from slavery, 
from an unsettled state otf s()ciety, and 
immoral and erroneous systems of rt^- 
ligion. But they are men of high and 
gtillant courage, courteous, intelligent, 
and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable apti- 
tude for the abstract sciences, geometry, 
astronomy, &c., and for the imitative 
arts, painting and sculpture. They are 
sober, industrioivs, dutiful to their pa- 
rents, and allcctionate to their children, 
of tempers almost uniformly gentle 
and patient, and more easily affected 

I by kindness and attention to their 
wants and feelings than almost any 
men whom 1 have met with. Their 
faults seem to arise from the hateful 
superstitions to which they are subject, 
and the unfavourable state of society 
in which they are placed. But if it 
should please God to make any con- 
siderable portion of them Christians, 
they would, I can well l)elicve, put the 
best of European Christians to shame. 
They are the Sepoys and irregular 
horse of whom I chiefly speak, for of 
these it is that I have happened to see 
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most, having taken all opportunities of 
conversing with my escort, and having, 
for several weeks together, had scarcely 
anybody else to converse with. 1 find, 
however, that my opinion of both these 
classes of men is that of all the officers 
in the Company's service to whom I 
have named the subject; and so far as 
my experience reaches, which certainly 
is not great, 1 have no reason to sup- 
pose that the classes w'hom I have men- 
tioned are not a fair average s})ecimen 
of the other inhabitants of the country. 

The English in the upper provinces 
are, of course, thinly scattered in pro- 
portion either to, the multitude of hea- 
then, or the extent of territory. They 
are, however, more nnnu?rous than I 
expected, though there are very few, 
indet'd, who are not in the ci^ or 
military employ of Government. 
indigo planters are chielly confined to 
Ik'ugal, and T have no wish tliat their 
number should increase in India. They 
are always (piarrelliug witli and op- 
pressing the natives, and have done 
'irh, in those districts where they 
4 woiind, to sink the English character 
in native eyes. Indeed the general 
conduct of the lower order of Euro- 
i peaus in India is such as to show the 
! i l)surdity of the system of free coloni- 
1 zation which W is mad ahoutH 

♦ ii> 

To return, however, to the English 
society in the upper provinces. It is 
of cours' con4)osed of nearly the same 
elements with that of Calcutta, the 
officers who take their turns of duty i 
here being most of tliem at different 
times called by business or promotion 
to the presidency. I’ach of the civil 
stations forms a little society within 
itself, composed of the judge, the col- 
lector, the registrar, the station surgeon, 
and postmaster. The military stations 
are strictly camps, comjK)se<i of Imts 
for the men, with thatched cottages for 
the officers, ranged in regular lines, 
with a hospital, and sometimes, though 
too seldom, a church and chaplain. 

Neither the civil nor military officers 
nave much intercourse with the natives, 
though between officers and magistrates 
of a certain rank, and the natives of 
distinction, there is generally an occa- 


sional interchange of visits and civili- 
ties. Society, both civil and military 
is less formal up the country tlian in 
Culciithi* and this plainness and cor- 
diality of manners increases as we ap- 
proach the northern and western fron- 
tier, where everything still remains, as 
tliey themselves call it, “ camp fa- 
shion.” 

♦ « « Xi 

I dined not long since with a briga- 
dier-general, where the feast consisted 
of boiled beef, roast mutton, boiled 
mutton, hashed mutton, mutton chops, 
and riiiitton broth. A man, however, 
would he very fastidious who would 
quarrel with such fare as this, accom- 
panied as it Was with perfect good 
manner.^, 4^nd extremely amusing and 
interesting conversation. The civilians 
live in more style, and appear in public 
with a train of attendants on horseback 
and foot. 

«> x> « 

Yet even witli this there is a plainness 
and freedom from restraint which tliey 
ajipear to lose when they come in sight 
of (ioveriiineiit House, and wliieh 
makes me apprehend tliat a life in 
lliiulostau Proper is far happier, as 
well as more wiiolesome for body and 
mind, than on the banks of the Hooghly . 
Of course among these different ffme- 
lionaries there is an abundant difler- 
eiicc of character and talent; hut the 
impression made on my mind is favour- 
able, oil the whole, to their diligence 
and good intentions ; nor can there 
Ik; more useful or amiable characters 
than some of tlie elder servants of the 
Company, who, eschewing Calcutta 
altogetlier, have devtited themselves for 
many years to tlie advantage of the 
laiul ill which their lot is thrown, and 
art* hioked up to, throughout consider- 
able districts, with a degree of respect- 
ful attachment which it is not easy to 
believe' counterfeited. Mr. Brooke, of 
Benares, is precisely a character of 
this description. Mr. Hawkins, of 
Bareilly, and Mr. Traill, the judge of 
Almorah, are others, and Sir David 
Ochterlony would have been an ex- 
ample still more conspicuous, were it 
not for the injurious confidence which 
he is s!^d to place in his servants. 
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But though I fully believe the in- 
fluence of Britain to have been honestly 
employed for the benefit of India, and 
to have really produced great gJKMl to 
the country and its inhabitanis|Thave 
not been led to believe that (mr Go- 
vernment is generally jK)puIar, <vr ad- 
vancing towards popularity. It is, 
perhaps, impossible that we should be 
so in any great degre^yet 1 really 
think there are some c^es of discon- 
tent which it is in our own power, and 
which it is our duty, to rcjnove or di- 
\ minish. One of these istihe distance 
I and haughtiness with wliich a very large 
f proportion of the civil and miliUiry ser- 
; vaiits of the Company treat the upper 
5 and middling class of natives^ Against 
their mixing much with us m society, 
there are certainly many hindrances, 
though even their objection to eating 
with us might, so far as the Mussul- 
mans are concerned, I think, be con- 
quered by any popular innu in the 
upper provinces, who made the attempt 
in a right way. But there are some 
of our amusements, such as private 
theatrical entertainments and the sports 
of the field, in which they would be 
delighted to share, and invitations to 
which would be regarded by them as 
extremely flattering, if th(*y were not, 
I>erhaps with some reason, voted bore.s, 
and treated accordingly. The French, 
under Perron and l)cs Boignes, who 
in more serious matters left a very bad 
name behind them, had, in this par- 
ticular, a great advantage over us, and 
the easy and friendly intercoui'se in 
whicli they lived with natives of rank 
is still often regretted in Agra and the 
Dooah. This is not all, however. The 
bolish pride of the English absolutely 
leads them to set- at uoiiglit the injunc- 
tions of tlieir own Government. 'Hie 
tussildurs, for instance, or principal 
active officers of revenue, ought, by an 
order of council, to have chairs always 
offered them in the ])re.stmce of their 
European superiors, and the same, l)y 
the standing ordei’s of the army, .should 
be done to the soiibahdars. Yet there 
are hanlly six collectors in India who 
observe the former etiquette; and the 
latter, which was fifteen ycai-s ago 
never omitted iu ‘the army, ^is now j 


completc'ly in disuse. At the same 
time the regulations of which I speak 
are known to every tussildar and soii- 
bahdar in India, and they feel them- 
selves aggrieved every time these civili- 
ties are neglected ; men of old families 
are kept out of their former situation 
by this and other similar slights, and 
all tlie natives endeavour to indemnify 
themselves for these omissions on oiir 
part by many little pieces of rudeness, 
of which I have heard Europeans com- 
plain, as daily increasing among them. 

>l> >K !(• if 

In almost every part of jny joiirne}’^, 
I have fonnd the minds of the Euro- 
peans more favourably disposed to re- 
ligion than I expected, and anxious, in 
a degree pro|3ortioned to their paucity, 
to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity which oifered for attending the 
rites of the Church. The native Chris- 
tians of the Roman Catliolic persuasion 
amount, 1 am told, to some thousands, 
and do not bear a good character. 
Those who lire members of the Cliurcli 
of England in this presidency have 
cliierty been convei’tod by Archdeacon 
Oirrie, and by his disciples, Ihjwley, 
Abdul Miisseeh, and Anuiid Musseeh, 
and by Mr. Fisher of Meerut. Their 
nnmlier d<M‘s not exceed, at most, five 
liundrcd ailults, wlio are chiefly at the 
stations of Benares, Chunar, Buxar, 
Meerut, and Agra, a large proportion 
being tlie wives of European soldiers. 
Even this number is greater thau might 
have been expected, when we consider 
how few years luive passed sinco Mr. 
(\)rrie first came into the country. 
He was contem]iorary with Martyii, 
and before tlieir time nothing was at- 
tempted hei-e by the Chnrch of Eng- 
land. I liave made many inquiries, 
blit cannot lind that any jealousy on 
this head exists at present among the 
natives. Corrie, indeed, himself, from 
his ])lea.sing m.anners, his candid me- 
thod of convci-sing with them on reli- 
gious topics, Ills perfect knowledge of 
Hindoostanee, and his acquaintance 
with the topics most discussed among 
their own learned men, is a great fa- 
vourite among the pundits of Benares, 
and the syuds and other learned Mus- 
sulmans at Agra, who seem to like 
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cciivei'sing with him even where they 
differ most in their opinion. I'liis good 
man, with his wife and children, went 
with me as far as LucknoM% and he has 
since gone to puss the hot weather in 
the Dhoon, his health being, I grieve 
to say, in a very precarioMs condition. 
At the same time I lost the society of 
a very agreeable fellow-traveller, tlie 
son of Mr. Liishington of the Treasury. 

My journey from 

thence to Delhi was, generally Kj)eak- 
ing, made alone ; but I luul then a 
medical man assigned to me by (ieiie- 
ral lieynell. The want of such a per- 
son 1 had felt severely, both in the case 
of poor Stowe, and afterwards during 
my own illness, and when I had four 
men in my camp ill of jungle-fever. 

* 

Mr. Adam, in spite of all wliich has 
been said and written, is, and uniformly 
has been, one of tlie most popular men 
in India. He is, perhaps, the only 
public man in whom, in any great de- 
gree, both Europeans and natives have 
confiilence ; and his absence from 
cutta during the early part of the war, 
and his present determination, which 
has just reaeluHl these provinces, to re- 
turn to Europe, have been regarded 
by all, without exception, whom I have 
heard speak on the subject, as the 
heaviest calamities Avhieli could have 
befallen ]3ritisli India, I was Mr. 
Adam’s guest for a few days at Almo- 
rah, and greatly pleased both with liis 
manners and conversation ; but he was 
then weak both in health and spirits, 
and my opinion of him has been 
formed rather from what I heard, than 
what I have myself kno>vn of him. 

* 3|t * 

The character whicli Malcolm has 
left behind him in Western and Central 
India is really extraordinary. As 
political agent, he liad many difficul- 
ties to contend with, of which the jea- 
lousy eutertaint'd of him, as a Madras 
officer, by the Reiigal army, is not the 
least. Ihit during his stay he seems 
to have conciliated all classes of Euro- 
peans in a manner which hardly any 
other man could have done, while the 
native chiefs whom I have seen asked 
after him with an anxiety and regard 


which I could not think counterfeited, 
inasmuch as they did not pretend any- 
thing equal to it when speaking of 
other great men. 

* • ♦ * III 

1 have, I fear, wearied you, and have 
lM?en infinitely longer than I myself 
anticipated ; l)ut I know’ how deep an 
interest you take in all which relates 
to this country, and, except these long 
despatches, and my daily prayers for 
you and yours, I have now no op|K)rtu- 
nity of showing how sincerely I am, 
Dear Wynn, 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Rkginalu Calcuita. 


TO MRS. R. IlKllBR. 

Doodeah i^Oir/frat), March IS, 1P25. 
Your letter of tlie IMh February has 
just been forwarded tome from 1 aroda. 
1 need not say how great a comfort it 
was to me to liear from you again in 
the midst of these w ilds, and when, for 
a week to come, I hardly tlattereil my- 
self w'ith that expectation. It is of 
four days’ later date than your last, 
and, thunk Cod, the accounts continue 
favourable. 

♦ Hi ♦ * 

I am and have been in perfect health, 
and have performed iny journey througli 
all which was considered the adventu- 
rous part of the road very i^niceably 
and quietly. Nothing can be wilder 
or more savage than these jungles, but 
they eoiitaiii many spots of great ro- 
mantic beauty, though the mountains 
are certainly mere playthings after 
Himalaya. The various tribes of the 
countries through w'hich I have passed 
interested me extremely: their lan- 
guage, the circumstances of their hald- 
tatiou, dress, and armour, their pastoral 
and agricultural way of life; their wo- 
men grinding at the mill, their cakes 
baked on the coals, their corn trodden 
out by oxen ; tlieir maidens passing to 
the well, their travellers ItMlging in the 
streets, their tents, their camels, tlieir 
shields, spears, and coats of mail ; their 
Mussulmans, with a religion closely 
copied from that of Moses ; their Iliu- 
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doo tribes worshipping the same abo- 
minations with the same rites us the 
ancient Canaanites; their false pro- 
phets swarming in every city, and fore- 
telling good or evil as it suits the po- 
litical views of their employers ; their 
judges sitting in the gate, and their 
wild Bheels and Khoolies dwelling, 
like the ancient Amorites, in holes and 
clefts of the rocks, and coming down 
with sword and bow to watch tlie mo- 
tions or attack the baggage of the tra- 
veller, transported me hack three thou- 
sand years, and I felt myself a contem- 
porary of .Tosh ua or Samuel ! 

1 have a large packet of Journal for 
you, wliich I shall keep till I hear from 
you again, lest you should, after all. 
have sailed from Calcutta. 

God bless you, dearest ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO tt. J. WILMOT IH)RTON, KSQ. 

ikrrcah (Ouxerfit), March, 1824. 

Mv DEAR WiLMOT,— 

♦ ♦ *. 11 . 

♦ * * * 

I have now, since the middle of last 
June, pretty nearly seen the eastern, 
northern, and western extremities of 
British India, having been to Dacca 
and Alrnorah, and having now arrived 
within a few days' march of Ahiiieda- 
had, visiting by the way several of the 
most important independent or tribu- 
tary pi’incipalities. 

Of the way of performing this long 
journey I was myself very imperfectly 
informed before I began it, and even 
Mien it was long before I could believe 
how vast and cumbersome an apparatus 
of atteudaneo and supplies of every kind 
was necessaiy to travel in any degree 
of comfort or security. On the river, 
indeed, so long as that lasUxl, one’s 
progress is easy and pleasant (bating a 
little heat and a few storms), earned 
on by a strong south-eastern breeze, in 
a very roomy and comfortable boat, 
against the stream of a majestic body 
of water; but it is after leaving the 
Ganges for the land journey that, if 
not “ the tug,” yet no small part of the 


appai-atus, jyroventus el cammeatus, of 
it war ” commences. 

It has been my wish, on many ac- 
counts, to travel without unnecessary 
display; my tents, equipments, and 
iiuml>er of seiwauts are all on the 
smallest scale which comfort or pro- 
priety would admit of; tliey all fall 
short of what are usually taken by the 
collectors of districts, and, in compari- 
son witli what the commander-in-chief 
had the year before last, I have found 
people disposed to cry out at them as 
quite insufficient. Nor have I asked for 
a single soldier or trooper beyond what 
the commanding officers of distidcts 
have themselves offered as necessary 
and suitible; yet for myself and Dr. 
Smith, the united numbers amount to 
three elephants, above twenty camels, 
five hoi’ses, besides ponies for our 
principal servants, twenty-six servants, 
twenty-six bearers of burthens, fifteen 
clashees to pitch and remove tents, ele- 
phant and camel driVers, I believe, 
thirteen, and, since we have left the 
Company’s territories and entered liaj- 
pootaiia, a giiiird of eighteen irregular 
horse and forty-five Sepoys on foot. 
Nor is this all ; for there is a number 
of petty tradesmen and other poor peo- 
ple whose road is the same as ours, 
and who have askcil permission to en- 
camp near us, and travel under our 
protection ; so tliat yesterday, when I 
found it expedient, on account of the 
scarcity which prevails in these pro- 
vinces, to order an allowance Of flour, 
by way of Sunday dinner, to every 
person in the camp, the number of 
heads returned was one hundred and 
sixty-five. With all these formidable 
numbers, you must not, however, sup- 
pose that any exorbitant luxury reigns 
in my tent; our fare is, in fact, as 
homely as any two farmers in England 
sit down to; and if it be sometimes 
exuberant, the fault must be laid on a 
country where we must take a whole 
sheep or kid, if we would have animal 
foot! at all, and where neither sheep 
nor kid will, when killed, remain eat- 
able more than a day or two. The 
truth is, that where people carry every- 
thing with them — bed, tent, ftirniture, 
wine, beer, and crockery — for 
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months together, no small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed 
necessary; and in countries such as 
those which I have now been travers- 
ing, where every man is armed, where 
every third or fourth man, a few years 
since, was a thief by profession, and 
where, in spite of English influence 
an<l supremacy, the forests, mountains, 
and multitudes of petty sovereignties 
afford all possible scope for the practi- 
cal application of Wordsworth’s “good 
old rule,” you may believe me that it 
is neither pomp nor cowardice which 
has tlius fenced your friend in w'ith 
speare, shields, and bayonets. After 
all, though this way of life has mucli 
that is monotonous and wearisome, 
thougli it grievously dissipates time 
and thought, and though it is almost 
incompatible with the pursuits in which 
1 have been accustomed to find most 
pleasure, it is by no means the worst 
part of an Indian existence. Ft is a 
great point in this climate to he actu- 
ally compelled to rise, day after day, 
before the dawn, and to ride from 
twelve to eighteen miles l)efore break- 
fast. It is a still greater to have betm 
saved a residence in Calcutta during 
the sultry months, and to have actually 
seen and felt frost, ice, and snow on 
tlie summits of Kemaooii, and under 
the shadow of the Himalaya. And 
though the greater part of the (Com- 
pany’s own provinw^s, except Kemaoou, 
are by no means abundant in objects of 
natural beauty or curiosity, the pros|)ect 
offering little else than an uniform 
plain of slovenly cultivation, yet in the 
character and manners of the people 
there is much wliich may be studied 
witli interest and amusement, and in 
the yet remaining specimen of Oriental 
pomp at Lucknow, in the decayed, ljut 
most striking and romantic magnifi- 
cence of Delhi, and in the Taje-Mahal 
of Agra (doubtless one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world), there 
is almost enough, even of themselves, 
to make it worth a man’s while to cross 
tlie Atlantic and Indian oceans. • 
Since then I have btien in countries 
of a wilder character, comparatively 
seldom trodden by Euromans, exempt 
during the greater part of their history 
VOL. II. 


from the Mussulman yoke, and retain 
iug, accordingly, a great deal of the 
simplicity of early Hindoo manners, 
without much of that solemn and pomp- 
ous uniformity which the conquests of 
the house of Timur seem to have im- 
pressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much wiiich is inte- 
resting and curious. The people, who 
are admirably described (though 1 
think in too favourable colours) by 
Malcolm in Iiis “ Central India,” are 
certainly a lively, animated, and war- 
like race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched government, and partly 
from their still more wretched religion, 
there is hardly any vice, either of slaves 
or robbers, to which they do not seem 
addicted. Yet such a state of society 
IS, at least, curious, and resembles more 
the picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
Bruce, than that of any other country 
Avhich I have seen or read of ; while 
here, too, there are many wild and 
woody scenes which, though they want 
the glorious glaciers and pcjaks of the 
Himalaya, do not fall short in natural 
beauty of some of the loveliest glens 
which we went through, ten years ago, 
in North Wales; and some very re- 
markable ruins, which, thougli greatly 
inferior as works of art to the Mussul- 
man remains in Hindostan Proper, are 
yet more curious than them, us being 
more different from anything which an 
European is accustomed to see or read 
of. 

One fact, indeed, during this journey 
has been impressed on my mind very 
forcibly, that the character and situa- 
tion of the natives of these great coun- 
tries are exceedingly little known, and 
in many instances grossly misrepre- 
sented, not only by the English public 
in general, but by a great proportion 
of those also who, though they have 
been in India, have taken their views 
of its population, manners, and produc- 
tions from Calcutta, or at most from 
Bengal. I had always heard, and fully 
believed till I came to India, that it 
was a grievous crime, in the opinion 
of the BrahminSj to eat the flesh or 
shed the blood of any li^diig creature 
whatever. I have now myself seei! 
Brahmins of the highest caste cut ofl 
Q 
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the heads of ^ats as a sacrifice to 
Doorga ; and 1 know, from the testi- 
mony of Brahmins, as well as from 
other sources, that not only hecatombs 
of animals are often offered in tliis 
maimer as a most meritorious act (a 
raja about twenty-five years back of- 
fered sixty thousand in one fortnight), 
but that any person, Brahmins not ex- 
cepted, eats readily of the flesh of 
whatever has been offered up to one of 
their divinities, while, among almost 
all the other castes, mutton, pork, 
venison, fish, anything but beef and 
fowls, are consumed as readily as in 
Europe. Again, 1 had heard all my 
life of the gentle and timi<l Hiiid(K>s, 
patient under injuries, servile to their 
superiors, &c. Now this is, doubtless, 
to a certain extent, true of the Ben- 
galees (who, by the way, are never rec- 
koned among the nations of Hiudostim 
by those who speak the language of 
that country), and there are a great 
many people in Calcutta who maintain 
that all the natives of India are alike. 
But even in Bengal, gentle as the ex- 
terior manners of the people are, there 
are large districts, close to Calcutta, 
where the work of carding, liuriiing, 
ravishing, murder, and robbery goes 
on as systematically, and in nearly the 
same maimer, as in the worst part of 
Ireland ; and on entering Ilindostan, 
properly so called, which, in the esti- 
mation of the natives, reaches from the 
Rajmahfil hills to Agra, and from the 
mountains of Kemaoon to Bundelcund, 
1 was struck and surprised to find a 
people equal in stature and strength to 
the average of Ikiropean nations, de- 
spising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on 
wheat and barley-bread, exhibiting in 
their appearance, conversation, and 
habits of life, a grave, proud, and de- 
cidedly a martial character, accustomed 
universally to the use of arms and ath- 
letic exercises from their cratlles, and 
preferring, very greatly, military ser- 
vice to any other means of livelihood. 
This part of their character, but in a 
ruder and wilder form, and debased 
by much alloy of treachery and vio- 
lence, is conspicuous in the smaller 
and less good-looking inhabitants of 
K^jpootana and Malwah; while the 


mountains and woods, wherever thei 
occur, show sjiecimens of a race en 
tirely different fioin all these, and in i 
state of society scarcely elevated abov< 
the savages of New Holland or Nei^ 
Zealand; and the inhabitants, I an 
assured, of the Deckan, and of the pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay, an 
as different from those which I hav( 
seen, and from each other, as tht 
French and Portuguese from the 
Greeks, Germans, or Poles ; so idle is 
it to ascribe uniformity of character tc 
the inhabitants of a country so exten- 
sive, and subdivided by so many almost 
impassable tracts of mountain and 
Jungle, and so little do the majority ol 
those whom I have seen deserve tht 
gentle and imbecile character often as- 
signed to them. Another instance ol 
this want of information, which, at the 
time of my arrival, excited much talk 
in Bengal, was the assertion made ii! 
Parliament, I forget by whom, that 
“ there was little or no sugar cultivated 
in India, and that the sugar mostly 
used there came from Sumatra and 
Java.” Now this even the Cockneys 
of (Calcutta must have known to he 
wrong, and I can answer for myself 
that in the whole ran^e of Calcutta, 
from Dacca to Delhi, and thence 
through the greater part of Rajpootana 
and Mai wall, the raising of sugur is as 
usual a part t)f husbandry as turnips or 
potatoes in England ; and that they 
prepare it in every form, except the 
loaf, which is usually met with in Eu- 
rope. This,, however, is not the most 
material point in which the state ol 
arts and society in India has been un- 
derrated. 1 met, not long since, with 
a speech by a leading member of th« 
Scotch General Assembly, declaring 
his “conviction that the truths ol 
Christianity could not be received b) 
men in so rude a state as the Easi 
Indians; and that it was necessary t( 
give them first a relish for the habit! 
and comforts of civilized life before 
they could embrace the truths of the 
Go^el.” The same slang (for it ii 
notmng more) I have seen repeated ii 
divers pamphlets, and even heard it ii 
j conversations at Calcutta. Yet, thoagl 
I it is certainly true that the lower claseei 
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of Indians are miserably poor, and that 
there are many extensive districts 
where, both among low and high, the 
laws are very little obeyed, and there 
is a great deal of robbery, oppression, 
and even ferocity, I know no part of 
the population, except tlie mountain 
tribes already mentioned, who can, with 
any propriety of language, be called un- 
civilised. 

Of the unpropitioiis circumstiuices 
which 1 have mentioned, the former 
arises from a population continually 
pressing on the utmost limits of suIh 
sisteiice, and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indillerence to a 
better diet, or more ample clothing, or 
more numeixjiis oniaments than now 
usually fall to the peasant’s share (for, 
on the contrary, if he lias the means 
lie is fonder of external show and a 
respectable appearance than those of 
his rank in many nations of Europe), 
but by the foolish superstition, which 
Christianity only is likely to remove, 
which makes a parent regard it as un- 
propitious to allow his son to remain 
unmarried, and w'hich coujdes together 
children of twelve or fourteen years of 
age. The second has its origin in the 
long-continued misfortunes and intes- 
tine wars of India, which are as yet 
too recent (even when their causes 
liave ceased to exist) for the agitation 
which they occasioned to have entirely 
iunk into a calm. But to say that the 
Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient 
in any essential feature of a civilised 
people, is an assertion which I can 
scarcely suppxse to be made ^ any 
who have lived with tliem. fl’heir | 
imaimers are, at least, as pleasiiig and 
j<SOUi*teous as those in the corresjKuiding 
j stations of life among ourselves; their 
i houses are larger, ami, according to 
f their wants and climate, to the full as 
convenient as ours ; their architecture 
is at least as elegan^iand, though the 
wortliy Scotch divines may doubtless 
wish their labourers to be clad in 
“ hodden grey,” and their gentry and 
merchants to wear powder and mottled 

stockings, like worthy Mr. and 

the other elders of his kirk-session, I 
really do not think that they would 
gain leither in cleanliness, elegance, or 


comfort, by exchanging a white cotton 
robe for the compktest suit of dittos 
Nor is it true tliat in the mechanic 
arts they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where they 
fall short of us (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements and the me- 
eliauics of common life) they are not, 
so far as 1 have understood of Italy 
and the south of France, surpassed in 
any great degree by the people of 
those countries. Their goldsmiths and 
weavers prcaluce as beautiful fabrics as 
our own, and it is so far from true that 
they are obstinately wedded to their 
I old patterns, that they show an anxiety 
to imitate our models, and do imitate 
them very successfully. 'ihe shijxs 
built by native artists at Bombay are 
notoriously as good as any Mbieh sail 
from London or Liverpool, 'rite car- 
riages and gig’s which they supply at 
Calcutta are as handsome, though not 
as durable, as those of J^ng Acre. In. 
the little town of Monghyr, three hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, 
double-barrelled guns, and ditferent 
pieces of cabinet-work brought down 
to my boat for sale, which, in outward 
form (for I know no further), nobody 

but pi-'iliaps Mr. could detect to 

be of Hindoo origin ; ami at Delhi, in 
the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, 

I found brooches, ear-rings, snuft- 
l>oxes, iS&c., of the latest models (so far 
as I am a judge), and ornamented with 
French devices and mottos. 

The fact is, that th(;re is a degree of 
intercourse maintained between this 
country and Euroj)e, and a degree of 
information existing among the people 
as to what passes there, w'hich, consi- 
deiiiig liow many of them neither 
speak nor read Englisli, implies other 
channels of communication besides 
those which we supply, and respecting 
which 1 have been able as yet to (>1>- 
tain very little informatiou. Among 
the presents sent last year to the Su- 
preme Government by the little state 
of Ladak in Chinese Tartary, some 
large sheets of gilt leather, stamped 
with the Russian eagle, were the most 
conspicuous. A traveller, who calls 
himself a’ Transylvanian, but who is 
I shrewdly suspected of being a Russian 
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Spyt was, when I was in Kemaooii, ar- 
rested by the commandant of our for- 
tresses among the Himalaya moun- 
tains; and, after all our pains to ex- 
clude foreigiiers from the service of 
the native princes, two chevaliers of 
the Legion of Honour were found, above 
twelve montlis ago, and are still em- 
ployed in casting cannon and drilling 
soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet 
Singh. Tliis, you will say, is no more 
than we should be prepared to expect, 
but you probably would not suppose 
(what I believe is little, if at all, known 
in Russia itself) that there is an an- 
cient and still frequented place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles 
from Moscow, or that the secretary of 
the Calcutta llible Society received, 
ten months ago, an application (by 
whom translated I do not know, but in 
very tolerable English) from some 
priests on the shore of the Caspian Sea, 
requesting a grant of Armenian Ril)le.s. 
After this you will be the less surprised 
to learn that the leading events of the 
late wars in Europe (particularly lluo- 
napavte’s victories) were often known, 
or at least rumoured, among the native 
merchants in Calcutta before Govern- 
ment received any accounts from Eng- 
land, or that the suicide of an English 
minister (with the mistake, indeed, of 
its being Lord Inverpool instead of the 
Marquis of Londonderry) had become 
a topic of conversation m the “ hurrah 
bazar” (the native exchange) for a fort- 
night before the arrival of any intelli- 
gence by the usual channels. 

With subjects thus inquisitive, and 
with opportunities of information, it is 
apparent how little sense there is in 
the doctrine that we must keep the na- 
tives of Ilindostaii in ignorance, if we 
would continue to govern them. The 
fact is, tliat they know enough already 
to do us a great deal of mischief if 
they should find it their interest to 
make the trial. They are in a fair 
way, by degrees, to acquire still more 
knowledge for themselves; and the 
question is, whether it is not the part 
of wisdom, as well as duty, to superin- 
tend and promote their education while 
it U yet m our power, and to supply 
them with such knowledge as will be 


at once most harmless to ourselves, and 
most useful to them. 

In this work the most important 
part is to give them a better religion. 
Knowing how strongly I feel on this 
subject, you will not be surprised at 
my placing it foremost. Hut even if 
Christianity were out of the question, 
and if, when I had wheeled away the 
rubbish of the old pagodas, I had no- 
thing better than simple Deism to erect 
in their stead. I should still feel some 
of the anxiety which now urges me. 
It is necessary to see idolatry to be 
fully sensible of its mischievous effects 
on the human mind. Hut of all idola- 
tries which I have ever read or heard 
of, the religion of the Hindoos, in 
which I have taken some pains to in- 
form myself, really appears to me the 
worst, both in the degrading notions 
which it gives of the Deity ; in the 
endless round of its burdensome cere- 
monies, which occupy tlie time and 
distract the thoughts, without either 
instructing or interesting its votaries; 
in the filthy acts of uiicleauiiess and 
cruelty, not only permitted hut en- 
joined, and inseparably interwoven 
with those ceremonies ; in the system 
of castes, a system which tends, more 
than anything else the Devil has yet 
invented, to destroy the feelings of 
general benevolence, and to make 
nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
slaves of the remainder; and in the 
total absence of any popular system of 
morals, or any single lesson which the 
people at large ever hear, to live vir- 
tuously and do good to each other. 1 
do not say, indeed, that there are not 
some scattered lessons of this kind to 
be found in their ancient books; but 
those books are neither accessible to 
the people at large, nor are these last 
permitted to read thtun ; and, in gene- 
ral, all the sins that a Sudra is taiiglit 
to fear are, killing a cow, offending a 
Brahmin, or neglecting one of tlie 
many frivolous rites by which their 
deities are supposed to be conciliated. 
Accordingly, though the general so- 
briety of the Hindoos (a virtue whicli 
they possess in common with most in- 
habitants of warm climates) affords a 
very great facili^ to the maintenance 
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of pablic order and decorum, I really 
never have met with a race of men 
wliose Btandard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little apparent shame oii 
being detected in a falsehood, or so 
little interest in the sulierings of a 
neighbour, not being of their own caste 
or family ; wliose ordinary and familiar 
conversation is so licentious ; or, in the 
wilder and more lawless districts, who 
shed blcx)d with so little repugnance. 
The go«Kl qualities which there are 
among them (and, tliank God, there is 
a great deal of good among them still) 
are, in no instance that 1 am aware of, 
connecU'd with or arising out of their 
Ireligion, since it is in no instance to 
good deeds, or virtuous habits of life, 
that the future rewards in which they 
believe are promised. Their bravery, 
their fidelity to their employers, their 
temperance, and (wherever they are 
found) their luimanily, and gentleness 
of disposition, appear to arise exclu- 
sively from a natural happy tempera- 
ment, from an honourable pride in 
their own renown, and the renown of 
‘heir ancestors ; and from the g<KMluess 
)f God, who seems unwilling that his 
mage should he entirely defaced even 
ir the midst of the grossest error. The 
Mussulmans have a far l>etter creed, 
and, though they seldom either like 
ihe English, or are liked by them, I 
am inclined to think are, on the whole, 
a bett(!r people. Yet, even with them, 
the forms of their worship have a na- 
tural tendency to make men hy jx)crites, 
and the overweening continiipt with 
which they are inspired for all the 
world beside, the degradation of their 
women by the system of polygamy, 
and the detestable crimes which, owing 
to this degradation, are almost univer- 
.val, are such as, even if 1 had no ulte- 
rior hope, would make me anxious to 
attract them to a better or more harm- 
less system. 

In this work, thank God, in those 
parts of India which 1 have visiUnl, a 
beginning has been made, and a degree 
of success obtained, at least commen- 
surate to the few years during which 
!»ur missionaries have laboured ; and it 
.s still going on in the best and sufbst 
ftray, as the work of private persons 


alone ; and, altliough not forbidden, in 
no degree encouraged by Government, 
In the mean time, and as an useful 
auxiliary to the missionaries, the esta- 
blishment of elementary schools for the 
lower classes and for females is going 
on to a very great extent, and might 
be carried to any conceivable extent to 
which our pecuniary means would 
carry us. Nor is there any ineasui’e 
from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising 
generation of females to tlicir natural 
rank in society, and giving them 
(which is all that, in any of our 
schools, MX" as yet venture to give) the 
lessons of general morality extracted 
from the Gospel, without any direct 
religious instruction. These schools, 
such of them at least as I have any 
coneeru with, are carried on without 
any help from Government. Govern- 
ment has, however, been very lilK^ral 
in its grants, both to a Society for 
National Education, abd in the institu- 
tion and support of two colleges of 
Hindoo students of riper age, the one 
at Benares, the other at Calcutta. But 
1 do not think any of these institutions, 
in the way after which they are at pre- 
sent conducted, likely to do much good. 
Ill the elementary schools supported by 
the former, through a very causeless 
and ridiculous fear of giving ofleiice to 
the natives, they have forbidden the 
use of the Scriptures or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons 
of the Gospel are read by all Hindoos 
who can get hold of them, without 
scruple, and with much attention ; and 
though their exclusion is tantamount 
to excluding all moral instruction from 
their schools, the Hindoo sacred writ- 
ings having nothing of the kind, and, 
if they had, being shut up from the 
niajoritj^ of the people by tlie double 
fence of a dead lan^age, and an actual 
proliibitiou to read them, as too holy 
for common eyes or ears. The defects 
of the latter will appear, when 1 have 
told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mutatis mu- 
tandis, very nearly resembles what the 
literature of Europe was before the 
time of Galileo, Copernicus, and Ba- 
con, The Mussulmans take their logitr 
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from Aristotle, filtered through many 
successive translations and commen- 
taries; and their metaphysical system 
is professedly derived from Plato 

Filatoun”). The Hindoos have sys- 
tems not very dissimilar from these, 
though, I am told, of greater length, 
and more intricacy ; but the studies in 
which they spend most of their time 
are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and. 
the endless refinements of its grammar, 
prosoily, and poetry. Both have the 
same Natural Philosophy, which is 
also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, 
for which the Hindoos have forsaken 
their more ancient notions of the seven 
Seas, the six earths, and the flat base of 
Padalon, supported on the back of a 
tortoise. By the science which they 
now possess, they are some of them 
able to foretell an eclipse, or compose 
an almanac ; and many of them derive 
some little pecuniary advantage from 
pretensions to jildicial astrology. In 
medicine and chemistry they are just 
sufficiently advanced to talk of sub- 
stances being moist, dry, hot, &c., in 
the third or fourth degree ; to dissuade 
from letting bl(X)d, or physicking, on a 
Tuesday, or under a particular jLspect 
of the heavens, and to be eager in their 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, and 
the elixir of immortality. 

The task of enlightening the studious 
youth of such a nation would seem 
li) be a tolerably straightforward one. 
But tliough, for the college in Calcutta 
(not Bishop’s College, remember, but 
the Sanscrit, or Hindoo College), an 
expensive set of instruments has been 
sent out, and it seems intended that the 
natural sciences should be studied 
there, the managers of the present in- 
stitution take care that their boys 
should have as little time as possible 
for such pursuits, by requirii^ from 
tliein all, without exception,!^ labo- 
Irious study of Sanscrit, and allThe use- 
jloss, and woise than useless, literature 
jof their ancestors3 A good deal of this , 
lias been charged (and in some little 
degree charged with justice) against 
the exclusive attention paid to Greek 
and logic, till lately, in Oxford. But 
in Oxford we have never been guilty 


(since a better system was known in 
the world at large) of teaching the 
pliysics of Aristotle, however we may 
have paid an excessive attention to his 
metaphysics and dialectics. 

In Benares, however, I found in the 
institution supported by Government, a 
professor lecturing on astronomy after 
the system of Ptolemy and Albunazar, 
while one of the most forward boys 
was at the pains of casting my horo- 
scope ; and the majority of the school 
were toiling at Sanscrit grammar. 
And yet the day before, in the same 
holy city, I had visited another college, 
founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo 
banker, and entrusted by him to the 
management of the Church Missionary 
S(x?iety, in which, besides a grammati- 
cal knowledge of tlie Hiiidoostanee lan- 
guage, as well as Persian and Arabic, 
the senior boys could pass a good ex- 
amination in English grammar, in 
Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues, the use of the 
globes, and the principal facts and 
moral precepts of the Gos|)el, most of 
them writing beautifully in the Per- 
sian, and very tolerably in the English 
character, and excelling most boys I 
have met with in the accuracy and 
readiness of their arithmetic. The 
English officer who is now in charge 
of the Benares Vidalaya is a clever 
and candid young man, and under him 
I look forward to much improvement. 

E R am Mohim R oy, a learned 
oTfal sometimes been called, 
though I fear without reason, a Chris-' 
tian, remonstrated against this system^ 
last year, in a paper which he sent me^ 
to be put into I^rd Amherst’s hands,! 
and which, for its good English, good 
sense, and forcible arguments, is a reajj 
curiosity, as coming from an Asiatics 
I have not since been in Calcutta, and 
know not whether any improvement 
has occurred in consequence. But 
from the unbounded attachment to 
Sanscrit literature displayed by some 
of those who chiefly manage those 
affairs, I have no great expectation of 
the kind. Of the value of the acquire- 
ments which so much is sacrificed to 
retain, I can only judge from transla- 
tions, and they certainly do not seem 
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to me worth picking out of the. rubbish 
uuder which they were sinking. Some 
of the poetry of the Mahabarah, I am 
told, is good, and 1 think a good deal 
of the Ramayima pretty. But no work 
has yet been produced which even pre- 
tends to be autheutlc history. No use- 
ful discoveries in science are, 1 believe, 
so much as expected, and I have no 
great Sympathy with those students 
who value a worthless tract, merely 
because it calls itself old, or a language 
which teaches nothing, for the sake of 
its copiousness and intricacy. If I 
w ere to ruu wild after Oriental learn- 
ing, I should certainly follow that of 
the Mu£snltnans, whose histories seem 
really very much like those of Europe, 
and whose poetry, so far as I am yet 
able to judge, has hardly had justice 
done to it in the ultra-flowery transla- 
tions which have appeared in the West. 
But, after all, I will own that my main 
quarrel with the institutions which I 
have noticed is their needless and sys- 
tematic exclusion of the Gospels, since 
they not only do less good than they 
might have done, but are, actually, in 
my opinion, productive of serious harm, 
by awakening the dormant jealousy of 
the native against the schools which 
pursue a difl’erent system. 

During my long journey through 
the northern half of this vast country, 

1 have paid all the attention 1 could 
spare to a topic on which Schlegel bit- 
terly reproves the English for their 
inattention to, the architectural anti- 
quid es of llindostan. I had myself i 
heard much of these before I set out, | 
and had met with many persons both 
in Europe and at Calcutta (where no- 
thing of the kind exists), who spoke of 
the present natives of India as a dege- 
nerate race, whose inability to rear such 
splendid piles was a proof that these 
last belong to a remote antiquity. I 
Jiave seen, however, enough to con- 
vince me, that both the Indian masons 
and architects of tlie present day only 
want patrons sufficiently wealthy or 
sufficiently zealous, to do all which 
their ancestors have done ; and that 
there are very few structures here 
which can, on any satisfactory grounds, 
be referred to a date so early as the 


greater part of our own cathedrals. 
Often in Upper llindostan, and still 
more frequently in Hajpootana and 
Malwah, 1 have met with new and un- 
finished shrines, cisterns, and ghats, as 
beautifully carved, and as well pro- 
portioned, as the best of those of an 
earlier date. And though there are 
many buildings and ruins which ex- 
hibit a most venerable appi^a ranee, 
there are several causes in this country 
which produce this appearance prema- 
turely. In the first instance, we our- 
selves have a complex impression made 
on us by the sight of edifices so distant 
from our own country, and so unlike 
whatever we have seen there. We 
multiply, as it were, the geographical 
and moral distance into the chrono- 
logical, and can hardly persuade our- 
selves tliat wc ai’c contemporaries with 
an object so far removed in every other 
respect. Besides this, however, the 
finest masonry in this climate is sorely 
tried by the alternate influence of a 
pulverizing sun, and a continued three 
months' rain. The wild fig-tree (pee- 
pul, or ficus religiosa), which no Hin- 
doo can root out, or even lop, without a 
deadly sin, soon sows its seeds and 
fixes its roots in the joints of the arch- 
ing, and being of rapid growth at the 
same time, in a very few years in- 
creases its picturesque and antique ap- 
pearance, and secures its eventual de- 
struction ; lastly, no man iu this country 
repairs or completes what his father 
has begun, premrring to liegin some- 
thing else, by which his own name 
may be rcuieinbered. Accordingly, in 
Dacca are many fine ruins, which at 
first impressed me with a great idea 
of their age. Yet Dacca is a modern 
city, founded, or at least raised from 
insignificance, under Shah Jehanguire 
ill A.i>. BIOS ; and the tradition of the 
place is that these fine buildings were 
erecteil by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Be- 
nares, the principal temple has an ap- 
pearance so venerable that one might 
suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
since the Greta Yug, and that Menu 
and Capila had perfomed austerities 
within Its precincts. Yet it is histo- 
rically certain that all the Hindoo 
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temples of consequence in Benares were 
pulled down by Aurungzebe, the con- 
temporary of Cliarlcs the Second, and 
that the present structures must have 
l>een raised since that time. The ob-'i 
servatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jye- I 
poor, I heard spoken of in the careless- i 
ness of conversation, not only as ex- ! 
treraely curious in themselves (which i 
they certainly are), but as monuments 
of the ancient science of the Hindoos. 
All three, however, are known to Imj 
the work of the Raja Jye Singh, w’ho 
died in 1742. 

A remote antiquity is, with better 
reason, claimed for some idols of black 
stone, and elegant columns of tlie same 
material, which have been collected in 
different parts of the districts of Itho- 
tas, Bulnem, &c. These belong to the 
religion of a sect (the Buddhists) of 
which no remains are now found in 
those provinces. But I have myself 
seen images exactly similar in the 
newly-erected temples of the Jains, a 
sect of the Buddhists, still M'ealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Raj])oomna, and 
Mai wah : and in a country where there 
is literally no history, it is impossible 
to say how long since or how lately 
they Inay have lost their ground in the 
more eastern parts of Gundwana. In 
the wilds which I have lately been 
traversing, at Chittore Ghur more par- 
ticularly, there are some very l)eantiful 
buildings, of which the date was obvi- 
ously assigned at random, ar.d which 
might be 5()() or 1 000, or 1 5( 0 years old, 
for all their pi’csent guardians know 
about the matter. But it must always 
l)e home in mind, that 1000 years are 
as easily said as ten, and that in the 
mouth of a cicerone they are sometimes 
thought to sound rather better. The 
oldest things which I have seen, of 
which the date could be at all a.scer- 
taiiied, are some detached blocks of 
marble, with inscriptions, but of no 
appalling remoteness ; and two remark- 
able pillars of black mixed metal, in a 
Patan fort near Delhi, and at Cuttab- 
Minar, in the .same neighlwurhood, 
both covered with inscriptionsj which 
nobody can now read, but both men- 
tioned in Mussulman history as in their 
present situation at the time when the 


“believers'* conquered Delhi, about 
A.D. 1000. But what is this to the 
date of the Parthenon ? or how little 
can the.se trifling relics bear compa- 
rison with the works of Greece and 
Egypt I Ellora and Elephaiita I have 
not yet seen ; I can believe all which 
is said of their size and magnihcenoe ; 
but they are without date or inscrip- 
tion ; they are, I understand, not men- 
tioned, even incidentally, in any San- 
.scrit manuscript. Their images, &c., 
are the same with those now worship- 
ped in every part of India, and there 
have been many rajas and wealthy 
iiulividiials in every age of Indian his- 
tory, who have possessed the means of 
carving a huge stone quarry into a 
cathedral. To our cathedrals, after 
all, they are, I understand, very infe- 
rior in size. All which can be known 
is, that Elephanta must probably have 
been begun (whether it was ever fin- 
ished seems very doubtful) before 
the arrival of the Portuguese at Bom- 
l>ay ; and that Ellora may reasonably 
be concluded to have been erected in a 
time of peace under a Hindoo prince, 
and therefore either before the first 
Afghan conquest, or subsequently dur- 
ing the recovered independence of that 
part of Candeish and the Deckaii. This 
is no great matter certainly, and it 
matf l)e older ; but all I say is, that we 
have no reason to conclude it is so, and 
the impression on my mind decidedly 
accords with Mill, that the Hindoos 
after all, though they have doubtlessly 
existed from very great antiquity as 
an industrious and civilized people 
had made no great progress in tlie arts, 
and took all their notions of magni- 
ficence from tlie models furnished by 
their Mohammedan conquerors. 

We are now engaged, as you are 
aware, in a very expensive and tedious 
war, in countries whither the Moham- 
medans were never able to penetrate. 
This tedioiisness, together with the 
partial reverses which the armies have 
sustained, has given rise to all manner 
of evil reports among the people of 
Hindostim, and to a great deal of grum- 
bling and discontent among the Eng- 
lish. After, all, I cannot myself per- 
ceive that there is anybody to blame. 
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Everybody cried out for war iii the 
first instiuice, as necessary to the lio- 
nour of the Government, and mur- 
mured greatly against Lord Amherst 
for not l)eing more ready tlian he was 
to commence it. Of the country which 
we were to invade no intelligence could 
be obtained ; and in fact our armies 
have had little to contend with, except 
a most impracticable and unknown 
country. It is unfortunate, however, 
that after a year and a half of war we 
should, except in point of dear-bought 
experience, be no further advanced 
than at the beginning, and there are 
very serious grounds for apprehending, 
that if any great calamity occurred in 
the East, a storm would follow on our 
north-western and western frontier, 
which, with our present means, it 
would he by no means easy to allay. 
Something, however, has been gained : 
if we can do little harm to the 15ir- 
mans, it is evident, from their conduct 
in the field, that, beyond their own 
jungles, they can do still less harm to 
us. And the inhabitiuits of Cahmtta, 
who about this time last year were 
asking leave to send their property into 
the citadel, and packing oft’ their wives 
and children across the river, will 
hardly again look forward to seeing 
their w'ar-boats on the salt-water lake, 
or the golden umbrellas of their chiefs 
erected on the top of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral. 1 was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacca. 
Now the members of government are 
called all manner of names because 
their trotJps have found unexpected 
diflBculty ill marching to Uniniera- 

poora 

For me there are very many ingre- 
dients of happhiess ; much to Ini seen, 
much to be learned, and much, I al- 
most fear too much, to he done or 
attempted. I have l)eeii liitherto so 
fortunate as to be on the best |)Ossible 
terms Avith the Government, and on 
very friendly terms w ith nine out of 
ten of my few clergy ; and in my pre- 
sent journey 1 have, I hope, lH*en the 
means of domg some goocl, lioth to 
them and their congregations. Indeed, 
my journey has l)een perfectly profes- 
sional ; and, though 1 certainly aid not 


shut my eyes or ears by the way, I 
have been at no place which was not 
either a scene of duty, or in the direct 
and natural way to one. And every- 
where 1 am bound to say. I have met 
with great kindness and attention from 
the local magistrates, down to the 
European soldiers, and frtmi the rajas 
and kings down to the poor native 
Christians. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO U. J. WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Bombay, May 10, 1825. 

* »!• * 

* 

The recent invasion of Cutch by 
some of the wild people of the Sindian 
provinces, which at one time menaced 
serious consequences, has now sub- 
sided, and was, probably, cmly an effect 
of the dismal distress from drought 
and famine under which all those mi- 
serable and turbulent countries are now 
sufiering. Hut the attention of all 
India is fixed on the siege of Bhurtpoor 
in Hajpootana, on the event of which, 
far more than on anything which may 
happen in the Birman empire, the 
renown of the British arms, and the 
permanency of the British empire in 
Asia, must dej)end. The Juts are the 
finest people in lK)dily advantages and 
apparent martial spirit whom I have 
seen in India, and their counti-y one of 
the most fertile and best cultivated. 
Having once beaten off Lord Lake 
from tlieir city, they have ever since 
not only regarded themselves as invin- 
cible, but have been so esteemed by 
the greater part of the Maharattas, 
Kajpoots, &c., who have always held 
up their example as the rallying point 
and main encouragement to resisUince, 
insomuch that, even w hen I was pars- 
ing through Malw ah, “gallantee shows,’* 
like those carried about by the Savoy- 
ai-ds, were exhibited at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild district, which 
displayed, among other patriotic and 
popular scenes, the red coats driven 
back in dismay from tlie ramparts, and 
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the victorious J^t8 pursuing them sabre 
in hand. 

Their fortress, too, has really all the 
advantages which can arise from an 
excellent situation, an imposing profile, 
a deep and wide ditch, a good show of 
cannon, and a very numerous and hardy 
garrison, while the means which Sir 
D. Ochterlony has been able to collect 
against it, though really far more con- 
siderable than could, under all circum- 
stances, have been expected, are de- 
scribed, ill a letter from (jcneral Rey- 
nell, as verjf hard// adequate to all 
which they have to do ; while the pre- 
sent intensely liot season is a circum- 
stance greatly unfavourable. Still I do 
not find that any of my military ac- 
quaintance despond. On the contrary, 
they all appear to rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity offered for effacing the former 
very injurious impression which had 
been made by Lord Lake’s failure, 
though they admit that, should our 
army fail again, few events would go 
so near to fulfil the shouts of the mob a 
few months back in tlie streets of Delhi, 
— “ Company ka raj ko guia I “ The 

rule of the Company is at an end ! ** 
Meantime, heartily as I desire the suc- 
cess of our arms, and the more so be- 
cause the cause, I believe, is really a 
just one, I am very sorry for the Jats 
themselves, with whose rough inde- 
pendent manner I was much pleased, 
and who showed me all possible civili- 
ties and bospitiility in passing through 
their country. One strange feature in 
the case is, that tlie war and siege have 
been commenced by Sir D. Ochterlony 
on his own sole authority, and without 
any communication with the Supreme 
Government ! I believe he was fully 
justified by the urgency of the case; 
but this is one among many proofs 
which have fallen under my notice, 
how impossible it is to govern these 
remote provinces from Calcutta, and 
how desirable it is to establish a sepa- 
rate presidency for Northern and Cen- 
tral India, either at Agra, Meerut, or 
perhaps Saugor. 

In the midst of these troubles, and 
of those other smaller blood-lettings 
which are pretty constantly going on 
in one part or other of this vast country. 


1 have had much reason to be thankfiil 
for my own peaceable progress through 
districts where, a very few weeks sooner 
or later, I should have met with ob- 
stacles far beyond the reach of that 
little military array which I described 
in my last letter. I passed Bhurtpoor 
a month before the war began, and Jye- 
poor little more than a month after the 
revolution which had taken place there 
wiis tolerably settled. A similar good 
fortune attended me with regard to a 
rebellion in Dooiigurpoor, and a very 
saiiguinarj^ quarrel between two rival 
Mussulman sects, at Mundissore ; while, 
in crossing the jungles between Malwah 
and Guzcrsit, had 1 been ten days later, 
I should have found the road literally 
impassable, through the exhaustion of 
the wells in the present drought, and 
the almost total drying up of the Mhye 
and its tributary streunis. As it was, I 
suffered from nothing but heat, which, 
in Gixzerat, I found very intense, the 
thennometer frecjuently standing at 1 09° 
in iny tent My medical companiom 
and most of my servants, had fevers. 
I myself weathered the march very 
tolerably, though I certainly was not 
sorry to find myself “ once more upon 
the waters, yet once more,” at Surat. 
From that city I embarked on the 18th 
of April for Bombay, a pleasant three 
days’ passage. This is a very beautiful 
little island, though now sadly burnt 
up. Asa town and place of residence, 
it cannot compare with Calcutta, though 
in climate, at this season, it is superior. 
Its main advantage, however, is the 
society of Mr. Elpliinstone, one of the 
ablest and most gentlemanly men I 
have ever known, and possessing a de- 
gree of popularity and personal iufiu- 
ence, as well as an intimate knowledge 
of every person and thing within the 
Government, which I never saw before, 
except, perhaps, in the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, at Odessa. 

i|( * * Hi 

Reginald Calcutta. 
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TO JOHN THORNTON, ESQ. 

IJorabay, May 12, 1825. 

I HAVE owed you a letter so long that 
I feel now, like other tardy debtors, 
almost ashamed to pay it. My silence, 
however, has not been occasioned by 
my having ceased, I may say even for 
a day, to recollect and love you, but 
from various anises arising out of the 
way of life in which I have ^‘en en- 
gaged, which have left me little time to 
attend to tlie epistolary duties of friend- 
ship. 

* * * * 

* * * 

During the whole of my residence in 
this country, and more than ever since, 
ill the course of this long journey, 1 
have been enabled to see and hear a 
good deal of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an Indian life ; your boys 
have been very frequently in my mind, 
and my general impression has cer- 
tainly been that, though, except under 
very unusual circumstances, great 
wealth is now no longer to be looked 
for in India, and though the dangers 
of the climate are, I tliink, rather im- 
uon*ate<l than otherwise in Europe, the 
service still is one of the best within 
an Englishmaifs reach, as aftbrding to 
every young man of talent, industry, 
and good character, a field of honour- 
able and useful exertion, and a prospect 
of moderate competency, without any 
greater risk of health and life than, 
with such views before him, and with 
a reliance on God’s good providence, a 
Christian is fully justified in encounter- 
ing. One great and grievous evil, — 
the long and almost hopeless separa- 
tion from country and friends, is now 
greatly abated by the plan said to be 
adopted by the Court of Directors, 
which not only secures to their civil 
servants a pension after a certain length 
of residence in India, but allows like- 
wise of a furlough after a portion of 
that time is expired. And I need 
hardly, I trust, say that during the 
time which your sons must Ik* separated 
from yon, I hope they will always look 
on me as their uncle, and that it will 
be a pride and pleasure to my wife and 


myself to supply, as far as we can 
supply, the pla^ of Mrs. Thornton 
and yourself to them. 

With regard to the moral and religi- 
ous dangers of India, I am not justified 
in concealing from you that they are 
still many and great. I do not, indeed, 
think that the temptations to gross im- 
morality are more numerous here than 
elsewhere. Dninkeniiess is almost un- 
known ill gotnl society, and its effects 
on the health are so rapid and terrible, 
and it is regarded with so much dis- 
like and disgust by the majority of those 
by whose inlluence public opinion is 
guided, that there is little n*ason to 
apprehend its ever becoming fashion- 
able. And connection with native 
women, though sadly common among 
the elder officers of the army, is, so far 
as I can learn, among the younger 
servants, either civil or military, at 
present by no means a fashionable vice. 
It is the same with gambling, the turf, 
and other similar pursuits; they are 
not followed by many, and those who 
do follow them are, 1 think, reganled 
by the young men themselves as more 
or less rafts. The dangers of India 
seem to me to be, in Calcutta, — osttmta- 
iious expense and continued dissipa- 
tion ; and, in the remoter stations still 
more than in Calcutta, a forgetfulness 
and disuse of the external means of 
grace and godliness. A greater danger 
than either of these has been very 
common, but is now I am told less 
fre(iuent or less prominent than it used 
to he, I mean an unlH*lief in, and denial 
of, Christianity. Of this last it was 
not likely that I should myself see 
many instances, but that it is sometimes 
to be met with I have learned from a 
very amiable young man, who had 
heaixl some specious and mischievous 
arguments during the course of his 
residence which had disquieted him a 
good deal, and of which 1 am happy to 
believe that I succeeded in effacing the 
impression. Rut these dangers, great 
as they are, are certainly not peculiar 
to India. They will be found more or 
less everywhere, where young persons 
are left to themselves, as ail young 
men must be in a great degree/ 1 : an 
early age. And there are, 
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mercy, some countervailing circum- 
Btanc(*a which make me think l)oth 
that India is, in these respects, less 
dangerous now than it was, and which 
may afford a reasonable hope to a 
Christian parent that a youth well 
grounded in his principles will pass 
unharmed through the trial. In the 
first place, a boy who desires to live a 
wise and Christian life, however he 
may be endangered by bad example 
and bad advice, will at least not find 
himself alone in his g(x>d resolutions. 
He will almost every where tlirough- 
out India find others of his own age to 
countenance him, both in the civil and 
military services, and many of these 
men too highly esteemed for talents 
and expectations to admit of the cause 
which they support being depressed or 
generally unpopular. I have met, to 
my very great comfort and satisfiic- 
tion, with many of tliese good young 
men, more (as might be expected from 
their greater number) in the military 
than the civil service, but enougli in 
lK>th to give a reasonable hope that if 
your sons come out such as I hope to 
see them, they will find many like- 
minded with themselves, and no want 
of friends of the best and most valuable 
description. 

Another great blessing, and one 
which must contribute greatly to con- 
tinue and increase the advantage which 
1 have just mentioned, is that, I think, 
the greater part of the young married 
women who make up in the Mofussil 
stations almost the only female society, 
and who exert, as may be expected, a 
very important influence over, not their 
husbands only, -but their husbands’ 
frieiuls and guests, are domestic, well- 
disposed, and religious. Married for 
the most part very early, thrown by 
the circumstances of the climate, and 
by the active and continual employ- 
ments in which the men are engag«l, 
very much on themselves, and to seek 
amusement in reading or with their 
children, they are, even in Calcutta, 
more generally domestic, retired, and 
quiet, than might have been expected, 
and in the country sUitions, where their 
seclusion is necessarily greater, they 
most of them appeared to me to have 


thought more, and to have less reluc- 
tance to converse on religion than the 
generality of females in England. 

Anotlier favourable circumstance to 
the maintenance and increase of Chris- 
tian principles in India, is the character 
of the great majority of the clergy now 
amongst us. In this respect a very 
happy change has taken place within 
the last few years. 

♦ ♦ * * 

% »• 41 

Out of twenty-six resident clergymen 
of the church of England on the Ben- 
gal establishment, with the greater 
number of whom I am personally ac- 
qnaintal, I find none whose lives are 
tainted with the suspicion of immo- 
rality, none who are habitually care- 
less in the discharge of their duty, and 

except one imfortunate case 

hardly anything has occurred to give 
me pain during my visitation, while 
there are really some ainon^ them 
whose names would rank high for 
talent, temper, zeal, soundness of doc- 
trine, and holiness of life, in the best 
and brightest periods of ecclesiastical 
history. Such an one is iny excellent 
friend Corrie, whose character, much 
as I valued and loved him liefore, I 
only learned to understand and appre- 
ciate fully during my journey through 
Hindostan, from tracing in almost every 
part of it the effects of his labours, and 
the honour in which his name is held 
both by Christians, Hindoos, and Mus- 
sulmans. 

* i|> « 4i 

This is, however, a parenthesis. I 
am now speaking of the means of re- 
ligious improvement afforded to a young 
man in India, and I am very thankful 
to be able to say, that though we are 
still most lamentably short of hands, 
for one and thirty chaplains is a very 
bare complement, and it will seldom 
happen that more than one half of 
those will be resident and, effective at 
the same time ; still, if a young man 
can get the opportunity of hearing a 
sermon in Bengal, the chance is, that 
he will hear what will do him good. 
Nor is this^ all ; if a young man is ac- 
tually religious, I know' few countries 
where be runs so little risk of having 
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>ns religion embittered by religious 
controvei-sy. Except in Calcutta itself, 
and its neigbbourhowl, there is actually 
no sect worth naming, except the 

Church of England All 

the Scotch wlio are worth having, 
when out of Calcutta, come to church 
with us, and many officere of that na- 
tion have been confirmed by me, as an 
indication of. their purpose to join us 
entirely. And though there are some 
hot-headed zealots of the two parties 
within the church, whom 1 have some 
flifficulty in keeping from occasional 
quarrels, few countries can be found in 
which the feuds between Calvinists 
and Arminians are at present heard 
less of than in India. All the inein- 
bers of the church are, in fact, busy, 
and there are so many, and so im- 
portant objects at which all must labour, 
that we have neither time nor hands to 
spare, for calling names and throwing 
dirt in each other's faces. 

* * iti 

« « Hi 

Under all these circumstances, with 
the advantage of a good education in 
England, and with those continued and 
prevailing prayers with which you and 
their mother will follow them wherever 
they go, I certainly see no reason to 
dissuade you from trusting your boys 
in this other world, for such it doubt- 
less may be called, when compared 
with the scenery, habits, and circum- 
Btances of Piurope. Heaven grant that 
both in a worldly and heavenly view, 
the experiment may be a happy one I 
Thus far 1 had written six weeks 
ago, and soon after my arrival within 
the hounds of the Bombay Presidency, 
I had then no immediate opportunity 
of sending my letter. 1 have been 
since so much engaged, that T have, 
from week to week, been induced to 
defer putting the finishing stroke to it. 
What follows iiULst be chiefly on busi- 
ness. I hope the Church Missionary 
Society received, lon^ since, my ac- 
knowledgments of their continued and 
splendid munificence to Bishop’s Col- 
lege. It is my hope, as soon as I re- 
turn to Calcutta, to carry into efiect 
their wishes, in founding one scholar- 
ship, at least, to begr their name, and 


to hold the same place in tlie establish- 
ment with tliose of the other .societies^ 
and to increase the numbers in succeed* 
ing years to any amount they may 
wish, and the limits of the building 
may suffice for. In the first instance 
I have been led to apply their bounty 
to the completion of the college build- 
ings, more jiarticularly the chapel, 
where it will be acknowledged by an 
inscription, and for which the bare 
funds of the institution were perfectly 
insufficient. Indeed, we are still ex- 
ceedingly poor. The expense, Iwth of 
building and of the monthly bills, has 
for exceeded every calculation which 
Bishop Middleton had made; and 
though the diet, &c., both of students 
and missionaries, is conducted on a 
scale of the utmost frugality consistent 
with liealth and decency, all our means 
would l)e insufficient, if it were not for 
the hopes which 1 am endeavouring to 
realize, of a general collection and sub- 
scription in the difierent presidencies 
of India. In every thing but money 
the College goes on as well as an in- 
fant esUihiishnient can do. The prin- 
cipal is really indefatigable, aiiQ the 
five youths who are now under his 
care are spoken of by him as most pro- 
mising, and in terms not only of appro- 
bation, but afiection. 

I will only add, that the more which 
I see of India, the more I am convinced 
that its conversion will be best accom- 
plished by the agency of natives of the 
country, and that we have already 
almost reached the moment when it 
will be no longer desirable to incur 
the great expense of sending out mis- 
sionaries from Europe. 

♦ Xt Hi » 

♦ XI XI Hi 

♦ XI Ik * 

I really hope that a little energy and 
prudence only are necessary, with GikI’s 
blessing, to make your society a far 
more efficient source of light and health 
to India than it has yet been, and for 
our augmented endeavours tliere if, 
great and blessed encouragement in the 
good which has already been done. I 
was not able to visit Burdwan ; but in 
the stations which I did visit, I had the 
happiness of confirming and adminia* 
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tering the Sacrament to above two Imn- 
drcid iiajive converts, all, s<j far as 1 
could learn, well informed in their re- 
ligion ; and all, so far as I could judge,‘ 
actuated by a devotional spirit, the 
meekest, the most intense, and touch- 
ing, which in any body of people I 
ever witnessed. Nor was the promise 
held out by the children, the schools, 
and the individuals scattered through 
the country, whom I met from tinie to 
time, but wlio could not be collected to 
receive Confirmation, less delightful to 
me. Surely this is no inconsiderable 
progress, when we take into considera- 
tion the few years that the Church of 
. England has made any attempt to 
spread her doctrines in the north of 
India. 

« « 

m iK « >0 

I have now about half finished the 
visitation of my diocese, a task which 
has employed me above ten months of 
almost constant travclli ng, during which 
I have seldom slept under any roof but 
that of my tent, or in the cabin of my 
boat, and have traversed, I should 
guess, not much less than three thou- 
sand miles either by water or on horse- 
back. During all this time 1 have 
been greatly favoured in the general 
health and protection which God has 
extended to me, in llis help under a 
sharp fever, when 1 was far removed 
from all medical aid, and without any 
friend or countryman near me; in 
being preserved from infection in dis- 
tricts where several of luy people fell 
dangerously ill, and from wai*s and 
violence in those parts of central India 
w'hcre traiupiillity can never long be 
counted on. 

I passed Tlhurtjioor about a month 
before, and Jye])Oor a month after, dis- 
turbances wliieli would have, probably, 
put an effectual stop to ray progress; 
and a similar good fortune attended me 
in the neighlwurhoods of Mundissore 
and Doongnrpoor, as well as in Gu- 
zerat, all M'hieh districts have been 
more or less disturbed ana dangerous. 
In almost every instance I met with 
hospitality and kindness, not only from i 
tny own countiymen, but from the 
native princes ; and I have reason to 


hope that I have made mpelf not un- 
acceptable either to Christians or hea- 
thens. Meantime I have found much 
to interest and delight me during my 
long journey. I thought much of you 
and of iny long ramble with you, as I 
stood on the cedar-tufted mountains of 
Kemaoon, 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and with the range of Hima- 
laya, 2.5, 800 feet high, within forty 
miles* distance. I thought of you aguin, 
and wished much for you, while visit- 
ing the noble marble palace of Delhi 
and Agra ; and while I was comparing, 
in recollection, my Rajpoot and Maha- 
ratta escorts, w'ith our Cossack friends 
in the Cuban. Hy the w'ay, “ Cosak” 
is the common word for a predatory 
horseman all through northern and 
central India. Still, however, with all 
these qualifications of curiosity, I have 
had many things to keep me from for- 
getting the peculiar and appropriate 
object of my journey, as you will be- 
lieve when I mention, that though 
many of my Sundays were, of course, 
necessarily passed in wildernesses re- 
mote from European or Christian so- 
ciety, yet I have found occasion and 
opportunity to preach above fifty times 
since 1 left Calcutta. And though I 
have certaiidy not shut my eyes to the 
different objects of interest and beauty 
near which my route carried me, I can 
truly say that I have never gone out of 
my way in pursuit of such objects, and 
have been nowhere w'hcre I had not 
professional duties to perform, or which 
was not in tlie direct road to some scene 
of such duties. After all, iu looking 
back at the vast and promising field 
which 1 have passed, my heart is ready 
to sink when I recollect how much 
more I might have done, and how 
many things 1 have omitted or hurried 
over. Another time, if 1 am spared to 
perform the same journey again, I shall 
know better how to arrange my plans, 
and Heaven grant that I may be more 
diligent in carrying them into effect 1 
My wife and little Emily came hither 
by sea ten days ago. 

* * * 

We are to remain here till after the 
first fall of rain. Then I purpose 
to march to Popnah, and after re- 
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taniing hither, to sail to Calcutta, 
taking Cannamore, Cochin, the Syrian 
churches, and Ceylon in my way. I 
trust to be at home again by the begin- 
ning of the cool weather. Madras, and 
the remainder of India, Rangalore, 
Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, I must re- 
serve to another year. I have much to 
do in all these places, but I cannot, 
without ineonveniei>ce to the whole 
diocese, be so long absent from Cal- 
cutta as would be necef^ary for me to 
visit all India in a single journey. 

Dear Thornton, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO Tllli IllGHT HON. LOUD GREN- 
VILLE. 

IJomliay, June 1, 1825. 
My Lord, — I beg your Lordship to 
accept my best thanks for your oblig- 
ing letter, as well as for the valuable 
and interesting present which it an- 
nounces. The latter is, I trust, await- 
ing my arrival at Calcutta ; the former 
rk.ached me a few w'eeks since on my 
arrival within the bounds of this Co- 
venmiont. It will, on every account, 
give me most sincere pleasure to find 
myself able, in the slightest degree, to 
contribute to the coinpIetene.ss of your 
Lordship’s collection of plants, and 1 
have written to Mr. Traill, a gentleman 
who holds the chief civil eiuployiiient 
in Kemaoon, and who is more inti- 
mately acquainted than most persons 
whom I know with the forest and gla- 
ciers of the Himalaya, requesting him 
to send down to Calcutta, with the pre- 
cautions your Lordship suggests, some 
acorns of the mountain Ilex, and some 
cones of all the different species of pine 
which he can obtain within the limits 
of his jurisdiction, the soil, climate, 
and productions of which differ, as 1 
understand, in no material respect, 
from those of the other and uncon- 
quered provinces of the Nepalese mo- 
narchy. A visit which I paid to those 
i^orious mountains in November and 
December last» was unfortunately too 


much limited by the short time at my 
disposal, and by the advanced season, 
to admit of my penetrating far iuto 
their recesses, nor am 1 so fortunate as 
to be able to examine their productions 
with the eye of a botanist. But tliough 
the woods are very noble, and the ge- 
neral scenery possesses a degree of 
muguificcnce such as 1 had never be- 
fore either seen or (1 may say) ima- 
gincMl, the species of pine which I was 
able to distinguish were not numerous. 
The most common is a tall and stately, 
but brittle fir, in its general character 
not unlike the Scottish, but with a 
more branching head, which in some 
degree resembles that of the Italian 
pine. Another, and of less frequent 
occurrence, is a splendid tree with gi- 
gantic arms and dark narrow leaves, 
which is accounted sacred, and chiefly 
seen in the neighbourhood of ancient 
Hindoo tt'iiiples, and which struck my 
uuscientific eye as very nearly resem- 
bling the cedar of Lebanon. But tliese 
I found flourishing at near 91100 feet 
above the level of the sea, and where 
the frost was as severe at night as is 
lusuully met with at the same season in 
England, But between this, which 
was the greatest height that 1 climbed, 
and the limit of perjwtiial snow, there 
is doubtless ample Space for many other 
species of plants, to some of which a 
Dropiriore w inter must be a season of 
venial mildness. The ilex, which was 
the only sjiecies of oak I saw, grows to 
a great size on the sides of the se- 
condary range, mingled with the wal- 
nut, the crab, the small black cherry, 
and a truly European underw'ocd of 
blackthorn, brambk-s, raspberries, dog- 
roses, and very tall and formidable net- 
tles, whose stings excited much asto- 
nishment and some alarm in ray Hiii- 
doostanee followers, while I know not 
whether'the feelings which the scenery 
suggested to me were more painful or 
pleasing, so completely was 1 often car- 
ried back to some parts of Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire. I am not 
ashamed to say that the tears were 
more than once in my eyes as I rode 
through thickets, the very air of which 
breathed England, and by streams and 
little mounUun lakes, as cold, as blacky 
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as clear and noisy, as if they had issued 
from Snowdon, though the spell was 
dissolved from time to time by the 
sight of mountains such as Europe has 
not to show, and by the occasional 
glimpses of the still lower valleys, dark 
with the exuberant foliage of an In- 
dian wood, and abounding in the usual 
eastern accompaniments of monkeys, 
gigantic snakes, and malignant vapours, 
j nese monkeys and snakes are found 
but a little way up the hills, while on 
the other hand the chamois is not seen 
below the highest peaks of tlie se- 
condary range, and the yak or Tibet 
cow pines away when removed from 
the neighl)ourhood of its native gla- ’ 
ciers. But there are other animals to 
whom heat and cold seem matters of 
great indiiference. The bear, the wolf, 
and the hyaena abound wherever there 
is food and covert, and the tiger is 
found of undiminished size and ferocity, 
from the lowest level of the Tcrrai, or 
marshy forest, at the foot of the hills, 
up to the edge of the ice, and I believe 
even beyond the passes into Chinese 
Tartary. 

>ti ♦ * ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Your lordship will readily believe 
that I was not inattentive to the ques- 
tion which was nnibh debated at the 
time of my leaving Europe, respecting 
the real height of these celebrated hills. 

I conversed on the subject with several of 
the officers concerned in the sui’vey,who 
are men of undoubted talent and science. 
Their measurements, they all assured 
me, were taken with high-priced in- 
struments, on repeated trials, and with 
a careful compai’ison of their respective 
operations, sharpened, indeed, by a na- 
tural jealousy of the extraordinary re- 
sults to which those operations con- 
ducted them. For many of the highest 
peaks they had extremely favourable 
bases, and I can have no doubt, there- 
fore, th?t their published tables may be 
depended on, and that Nundi Devi 
(which I feel some exultation in saying 
is completely within the limits of the 
British empire) is really somewhere 
about 25,800 feet above the sea. Bha- 
drin&th, Kederndth, and the three-fold 
peak above Gangotree, are all consider- 


ably lower, though the Brahmins are 
very unwilling to allow that these last 
are not the highest of all. Some of fhe 
Sepoys w ho form my escort were of this 
caste, and 1 shall not easily forget the 
enthusiastic delight which they ex- 
pressed on first obtaining a view of 
Mem. I am willing to hope that your 
lordship may not be uninterested in 
these few and imperfect memoranda of 
the most remarkable and celebrated 
natural objects which India has to 
offer, 

* ^ * 

With the most sincere good wishes for 
the health and prosperity of your lord- 
ship and your house, 

I remain, my lord, 

* With much esteem and respect, 
Your lordship’s 

obliged and faithful humble servant, 
Keuinald Calcutta. 


TO THE HON. MRS. DOUGLAS. 

Bombay, June T, 18t5. 

* 41 )K ♦ 

I HAVE, both for myself and mine, 
many mercies for which to Ini thankful, 
both for my own general good health 
and peiTonal safety, in countries not 
the most friendly to the human consti- 
tution, and where the safeguard of laws 
is little known ; in my recovery from 
one sharp fit of fever, of a kind which, 
though new in India, ran through al- 
most all the presidency of Bengal dur- 
ing the latter part of the last rains ; 
and, still more, in the recovery and 
restoration of my wife and children, in 
repealed attacks of fever, as well as for 
their safety under the less frequent and 
more romantic peril of their immediate 
neighbourhood to a conspiracy, a battle, 
and what might have been a massacre. 
From Emily herself you will,.probably, 
have heard the details of the extraordi- 
nary and calamitous events at Barrack- 
poor, of which she was an car, and 
almost an eye-witness. 

For myself, I have every reason to 
think th^t India agrees with me ; and, 
though I do not pretend to be without 
occasional regrets, and fits of home- 
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sickness, 1 continue to like the country 
and the people, and to find the climate 
not intolerable. The months of April 
and May are, indeed, very and pain- 
fidly oppressive, and tliose of Sei)tein- 
ber and the early f)art of October little 
less so. But the rainy moiitlis, though 
annoying and wearisome, are, for tlie 
most part, tolerably c«x)l, and the 
winter months, from November to the 
middle of March, ali'ord as agreeable 
a climate as any country can !.>oast of. 
I'lie country, of course, varies much in 
scenery and productions on so wide a 
surface as I have now traversed; and 
though India, speaking of it generally, 
can hardly be spoken of as a pictui es([ue 
region, and though its general fertility 
and wealth have also been greatly over- 
rated, it contains man^* tracts of wild 
and original beauty, many very agree- 
able expanses of highly-peopled and 
highly - cultivated lauds, many noble 
rivers, some une(iualled mouniiuns, 
and many works of aneieiit art, which 
may *bc fairly compared with, and per- 
haps even preferred to, the most cehj- 
bratvd structures in EuroiK*. 

Tlie dilierent nations which I have 
seen in India (for it is a great mistake 
to suppose that all India is peopled by 
a single race, or that there is not as 
great disparity between the inhabitants 
of (xuzerat, Bengal, the Dooab,aiid tlie 
Deckaii, both in language, luaiiiicrs, 
and physiognomy, as betueen any four 
nations in Europe) have, of course, in 
a greater or less degree, the vices 
which must be expected to atUmd an 
arbitrary government, a demoralising 
and absurd religion, and (in all the 
indejiendent states, and in some of the 
districts which are partially subject to 
the British) a laxity of law, and an 
almost universal prevalence of intestine 
feuds and habits of plunder. I’lieir 
general character, however, has much 
which is extremely pleasing to me: 
they are brave, courteous, intelligent, 
and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable talent 
for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, 
&c., as well as for the arts of painting 
ami sculpture. In all these points they 
have had great difficulties to struggle 
with, both from the y ant of model^ 

■«^OL. 11. 


instruments, and elementary instruc- 
tion; the indisposition, or rather the 
horror, entertained, till lately, by many 
aiiiung their European masters for giv- 
ing tliem instruction of any kind, and 
now, from the real dilliculty which 
exists of translating works of science 
into languages which liave no corre- 
sponding terms. More has been done, 
and more successfully, ^o obviate these 
evils ill the Presidency of Bombay than 
ill any part of India which I have yet 
visited, through the wise and liberal 
policy of Mr. Elphinstoiie ; to 'whom 
this side of the IVminsulu is also in- 
debted for some very important and 
efficient improvements in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and who, both in 
amiable temper and manners, extensive 
and various iiiformutioii, acute good 
sense, energy, and applieation to busi- 
ness, is one of the most extraordinary 
men, as he is ([uite the most popular 
governor, that 1 have fallen in with. 

>► * * * 
Believe’ me, ever your allectionate 
friend and cousin, 

Rkotnalii Calcutta. 


TO TIllC lUiV. J. J. JJLUNT. 

June 10, 

I AM ashamed to recollect how long it 
is since 1 wrote to you, but you will 
excuse me wlien you are aware of the 
many eircumstanees which must pre- 
vent my ever becoming a good corre- 
spondent, I do not, indeed, think that 
in the regular and ordinary functions 
of my diocese, there is more or even so 
much to be done as in any of the more 
extensive bishoprics of England ; tlie 
small number of the clergy must pre- 
vent this being the case. But on the 
other hand, everything which is done 
must be done by myself, both in its 
spirit and its details ; and partly owing 
to tlie manner in which we are scattered, 
and partly to the general habit of the 
countiy, all must be done in writing. 
Questions, which in England would not 
occupy more than five minutes" conver- 
fiattoh, may here sometimes call fora 
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letter of six or eight pages ; and as no- 
thing, or almost nothing which con- 
cerns the interests or duties of the 
clergy, can be settled without a refer- 
ence to Government, 1 have, in fact, at 
least two sets of letters to write and 
receive in every important matter which 
comes before me. As visitor of Bishop’s 
College, I receive almost every week 
six or seven sheets of close writing on 
the subject, I am called on to give an 
opinion on the architecture, expense, 
and details of every church which is 
built, or proposed to be built, in India; 
every application for salary of either 
clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, or bell- 
ringer must pass through my hands, 
and be recommended in a letter to Go- 
vernment. 1 am literally the conduc- 
tor of all the missions in the three pre- 
sidencies ; and, what is most serious of 
all, I am obliged to act in almost every- 
thing from my own single judpnent, 
and on my own single resj)onsibility, 
without any more experienced person 
to consult, or any precedent to guide 
me. I have, besides, not only the In- 
dian clergy and the Indian government 
to correspond M’ith, but the religious 
societies at home, wliose agent I am, 
and to whom I must send occjusional 
letters, the composition of each of which 
occupies me many days ; while, in the 
scarcity of clergy which is, and must 
be felt here, I feel myself hound to 
preach, in some one or other of the 
churches or stations, no less frequently 
than when I was in England. 

All this, when one is stationary at 
Calcutta, may be done, indeed, without 
difficulty ; but my journeys throw me 
sadly into arrears ; and you may easily 
believe, therefore, not only that I am 
obliged to let slip many opportunities 
of writing to my friends at home, but 
that my leisure for study amounts to 
little or nothing, and that even the 
native languages, in which it has been 
my earnest desire to perfect myself, I 
am compelled to acquire very slowly, 
and by conversation more than by read- 
ing. With all this, however, in spite 
of the many disadvantages of climate 
and banishment, 1 am bound to confess 
that 1 like both my employments and 
mjr present country The work is as 


much as I can do, and more than, I fear. 
I can do well ; but a great deal of it is 
of a very interesting nature, and India 
itself I find so full of natural beauties 
and relics of ancient art, and there are 
so many curious topics of inquiry or 
speculation connected with the history 
and character of its inhabitants, their 
future fortunes, and the policy of Great 
Britain concerning Ihem, that in every 
ride which I have taken, and in every 
wilderness in which my tent has been 
pitched, I have as yet found enough t<? 
keep my mind from sinking into the 
languor and apathy which have been 
regarded as natural to a tropical cli- 
mate. 

To my preservation thus far from 
such a result, a tendency to which I 
certainly see in many of my friends, it 
is probable that the frequent change of 
scene, and the necessity of daily bodily 
exercise and even fatigue, to which I 
have been for the last ten months ha- 
bituated, have much contributed. In- 
deed Sir John Malcolm foretold that I 
should he highly pleased with my first 
visitation, though lie warned me also 
that I should find it an inexpressibly 
wearisome duty to march over the same 
immense extent of gi'ouiid, visiting the 
same places a second and a third time. 
Of this, however, I am content to run 
the risk, and I look forward to my 
future journeys with anything but a 
gloomy anticipation, since I hope that 
in them I shall be accompanied by my 
wife and children. 

* 4c ♦ 3|< 

* * 

During a great part of the year the 

climate is sufficiently disagreeable; it 
is by no means pleasant to be kept a 
close prisoner to the house from stxm 
after sunrise to a little before sunset, at 
the peril of a fever, or of a stroke of the 
sun, if one ventures to brave his terrors. 
It is a poor comfort to a person suffer- 
ing, as I am at this moment, under 
what is called prickly heat, exactly 
resembling the application of red-hot 
needles to different parts of the body 
and limbs, to be told, that this is a sign 
of health, and that while it continues 
he is not likely to have the cholera 
morbus. Nor is it comfortable at night, 
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during the rainy season, to have the 
option between utter sleeplessness, if 
ou choose to shut the window, and 
aving one’s bed, and everything in the 
room, soaked through by the storm 
beating in if you think tit to leave it 
open. Nor can any comparison be 
formed between the degrees of fatigue 
occasioned by clerical duties in Eng- 
land and in India, when I come out of 
the pulpit, as was the case but yester- 
day, with my lawn sleeves as if they 
hud been soaked in water. All these 
are easy to be borne so long as Provi- 
dence gives health and strength, and 
many of them are only confined to par- 
ticular seasons; and in all seasons con- 
siderable ditference exists in different 
parts of India, The noi-thern stations 
are, I think, most favoured, enjoying a 
longer continuance of cool weather, an 
air at all times drier and more elastic, 
and, except during the hot winds, by 
no means uncongenial to an English 
constitution. I have been greatly struck 
with the difference in muscle, com- 
plexion, and apparent strength between 
persons stationed in the upper provinces 
and those resident in Calcutta, or lk)m- 
bry. Yet so impartial is death in his j 
visits, and so much may prudence and 
good management effect towards ob- | 
viatiiig natural inconveniences, that it 
is not found that on the whole tliere is 
greater n’ortality among the European 
inhabitants of these last-named cities, 
than among those of Delhi, Meerut, 
and Uareilly. 

Of the people of this country T gave 
you, if I recollect right, a tolerably long 
account in my last letter. 

3|( 4^ ’C 

Their anxiety after improvement is 
exceedingly great, and the steps which 
are now taking, particularly by the 
Government of Bombay, to translate 
useful books, especially mathematical 
and philosophical, into their languages, 
is likely, 1 hope, to produce effects 
even beyond the civil and secular im- 
provements, which is their more imme- 
diate object. The labours of our mis- 
sionaries in those parts of India which 
I have seen, have not as yet produced 
any great or striking show of converts, 
but they have imdoubtedly been as 


successful as could fairly be expected, 
considering the short time which has 
elapsed since the attention of the Eng- 
lish Church was called to this new 
harvest. In the south, the number of 
native Christians, even without reckon- 
ing the Syrian and Romish churches, 
IS great, and has been stated to me on 
the best authority as between 40,000 
and 50,000. And I have myself set on 
foot a new mission amon^ the Puhar- 
rees, whose different ramifications ex- 
tend from Rajinahiil on the Ganges, 
through all Central India, to the Deckan 
and the Arabian Sea, which already 
weai-s a promising appearance, and from 
which 1 anticipate, perhaps too san- 
guiiiely, very great advantage. 

Many thanks for the interesting de- 
tails which you have sent me of yonr 
own pursuits, and of our lieloved little 
flock at llodnet. I rejo’ce that y<jn 
have become acquainted with my ex- 
cellent and kind-heart il uncle ami 
aunt, whom nobody can know without 
loving and valuing. Your accounts of 
the poor old people have carried me 
back very forcibly (I hardly know 
whether painfully or agreeably) to 
some of tlie happu*st days of my life, 
though I have never had reason to 
complain of a want of happiness, and 
you will much oblige me by remem- 
bering me most kindly to some of my 
best-known parishioners. May I also 
request of you to take charge of ten 
pounds, to distribute next Christmas 
among any of the inhabitants who need 
it most. 

13(‘lieve me, dear Blunt, 

Ever your sincere friend, 

RliGINALD CALCUrrA. 

Mrs. Heber desires me to send you 
her kind regards and good wishes. 


TO MRS. HEBER. 

Point de Galle, Sept. 27, If***; 

Dearest Mother, — I write from a 
small port near the southern extremity 
of Ceylon, where we are waiting for a 
fair wind, in order to embark for Cal- 
cutta> and where I am happy to steal 
R 2 
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the first few moments of leisure which 
have occurred to me for some time, to 
ti‘11 you that we are all three well, that 
•we liave received good accounts of our 
d:ar little Harriet, and that we are 
thus far prosperously advanced in our 
voyage to rejoin her. We left Bom- 
bay, wdiere I had been detiiined much 
longer than I expected, on the 1 5th of 
last month, and had a favourable voy- 
age to this island, of which we have 
now seen a considerable portion. All 
which we have seen is extremely beau- 
tiful, with great variety of mounbiin, 
rock, and valley, covered from the hill- 
tops down to the sea with unchanging 
verdure, and, though so much nearer 
the liine, enjoying a cooler and more 
agreeable temperature than cither Bom- 
bay or Calcutta. Mere X have been 
more than ever reminded of the prints 
and descriptions in (>)ok‘s “ Voyages.” 
The whole coast of the island is 
marked by the same features, a high 
white surf dashing against coral rocks, 
which, by the w'ay, though they sound 
very romantically, ditler little in ap- 
pearance from sand-stone: a thick grove 
of coco-trees, planlaiiis, and bread-fruit, 
thrusting their roots into the very 
shingles of the beach, and liaiiging 
their boughs over the spray ; low 
thatched cottages scattered among the 
trees, and narrow canoes, each cut out 
of the trunk of a single tree, with an 
out-rigger to keep it steady, and a sail 
exactly like that used in Otaheite. 
"I'lie people, too, who differ both in 
laviguage and appearance from those of 
1 lindostan, are still more like the South 
Sea islanders, having neither turban nor 
cap, but their long black liair fastened 
in a knot behind, with a large tortoise- 
shell comb, and seldom any clothing 
but a cotton cloth round their waist, to 
wdiich the higher ranks add an old- 
fashioned blue coat, with gold or silver 
lace, and a belt and hanger to match, a 
fashion which they apparently received 
from their Dutch conquerors, and 
•which has a very whimsical appear- 
ance. The Candians, who inhabit the 
interior of the island, and. whose coun- 
try, as you know, was conquered by the 
English alx)ut ten years ago, wear a 
more showy dress, and one more uni- 


formly Oriental. They are now all 
tolerably reconciled to our government, 
as well as the Cingalese, or inhabitants 
of the sea-coast, and their chiefs are ra- 
pidly acquiring a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and imitating our customs. We 
went up with the Governor, Sir Edward 
Banies, who, as well as Lady Barnes, 
have shown us much attention and 
kindness, to Candy, where I preached, 
administered the Sacrament, and con- 
firmed twenty-six young people in the 
audieiice-liall of the late King of Candy, 
which now serves as a church. Here, 
twelve years ago, this man, who was a 
dreadful tyrant, and lost his throne in 
consequence of a large party of his sub- 
jects applying to General BrOM iirigge 
lor protection, used, as we were told, to 
sit in state to see those whom he had 
condemned trodden to death and tor- 
tured by elephants trained for the pur- 
pose. Here he actually compelled, by 
torments, the wife of one of his prime 
ministers, wliom he suspected of plotting 
against him, to bruise with her own 
hands two of her children to death with 
a pestle and large mortar, before he put 
her to death also ; and here at that time 
no Englishman or Christian could have 
appeared except as a slave, or at the 
risk of being murdered with every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty. And now in 
this very place an English governor 
and an English congregation, besides 
many converted natives of the island, 
were sitting peaceably to hear an Eng- 
lish bishop preach I Christianity has 
made perhaps a greater progress in this 
island than in all India besides. The 
Dutch, while they governed the coun- 
try, took great pains to spread it ; and 
the black preachers whom they left be- 
hind, and who are still paid by the 
English GovernTneiit, show a very great 
reverence fi)r our Common Prayer, 
which is translated into their language, 
and a strong desire to be admitted mem- 
bers of the Church of Eiij^land. One 
excellent man, named Christian David, 

I ordained last year in Calcutta, and 
there are several more in training. 
There are also some very meritorious 
missionaries in the island. One of 
tliem is the son of our neighbour, Mr. 
Mayor, of Shawbury, who, together 
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with another Shropshire man, Mr. 
Ward, has got togethcf a very respect- 
able congregation of natives, as well as 
a large school, and built a pretty 
chuHch, which I consecrated last Sun- 
day, in one of the wildest and most 
beautiful situations I ever saw. The 
effects of these exertions have been 
very ha];)py, both among tlie Roman 
Catholic descendants of the Portuguese, 
and the lieathen. I liave confirmed, 
since I came into the island, 3«'j0 per- 
sons, of wlioiii only sixty were English, 
and ill the great church at Colombo 1 
pronounced tin? l»lessiiig in four different 
languages, English, Portuguese, Cinga- 
lese, and Tamul. 

Those who are still heathen are pro- 
fessedly worshippers of Ihiddh;* but 
by far the greater part reverence no- 
tliing except the Devil, to whom they 
oiler sacrifices by night, tliat be may 
do them no harm. Many of the no- 
minal Christians are infected with the 
same supei'.^tition, and are therefore 
not acknowledged by our missionaries ; 
other’vise, instead of 300 to he con- 
firmetl, I miglit have had several thou- 
sand candidates. Many thanks for the 
kind trouble you took to get snl {-x^rip- 
tions for the female schools at CalcutUi. 
I hope we shall be able to raise nearly 
money enough for them in Iiulia. On 
the whole I rejoice to lielieve that, in 
very many parts of tliis great country, 
“ the fields are wliite already to har- 
vest:” and it is a eircumstaiice of great 
comfort to me, that in all tlie good 
which is done, the Church of England 
seems to take the lead, that our Idturgy 
has been translated into five languages 
most used in these parts of the world, 
and tliat all Chidstian sects in the East 
seem more and more disposed to liold 
it in reverence. Still litlle, very little 
is done ill comparison with all which 
is to do. 

Ever your affectionate son, 

R.'cginald Calcutta, 


• The Moodelier of Candy, G. I’. G. de Sa- 
rnm, gave the IJishop a sf^rmon in the Pali 
language ami (Cingalese eliaracter, said to have 
been written l>y Ituddh iiirnself, l>eing one of 
17,575 he preached in hiH ^vay hetween Haj- 
mahnnoora and N.iiiiiidranoora. concerning 
the state ot absorption into*ihe Huity. — iio. 


TO THE REV. JOHN MAYOR, VIGAR OF 
SHAWUI RY IN SHROPSHIRE. 

Galle, Sept. 28, 1825. 
My dear Sir, — I seize a few moments 
of the lir.>t leisure which I have liad 
for a long time, wliile waiting a change 
of wind to enalde our ship to leave this 
harbour for Calcutta, to give you some 
aceoimt of those most dear to you in 
tins island. I arrived at this port five 
weeks ago, in visiting the dilVereiit 
parts of iiiy great diocese; and had tlie 
pleasure to he greeted, among those 
who fii-st came off to our vessel, by 
your son Robert, looking stout and 
well, and very little altered from what 
he was when I last saw liim in England. 
He remained on board the greater part 
i»r the ilay ; hut the fatigue which we 
had all to undergo before we got on 
shore, the sea being stormy, and onr 
vessel ill a had situation, unfortunately 
brought on an attack of fever, wliicii 
prevented his accompanying us, as 
was his first intention, to Colombo. 
His disorder since has completely left 
him. 

Mi-s. Ilelier and I liad tlie pleasure, 
on oiir return front flu* north, of pass- 
ing the hi.*8t ])art of tline days with 
him and Mrs. Mayor, in their romantic 
al>ode at Baddagaine ; where wc also 
found his colleague, Mr. Ward, with 
liis wife and family, in perfect health 
and eoiitenteil cheerfuliu*ss. I conse- 
crated their eliurch, wliich is really an 
extraordinary building, considering the 
place in wdiieh and the circumstances 
under w hich it has been erected ; and 
1 had also the happiness of administer- 
ing Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper 
to a small hut promising hand of their 
converts diid usual hearers; and I can 
truly say, both for my wife and myself, 
that we have never paid a visit which 
has interested and impressed us more 
agreeably, from the good sense, good 
taste, and right feeling -the concord, 
zeal, and orderly and industrious piety 
which appeared to pervade both fami- 
lies and every part of their establish- 
ment. Roth of lliem are, in fact, all 
which you or 1 could wish them — 
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active, zealous, well-informed, and 
orderly clergymen — tievoted to the in- 
struction and help of their heathen 
neighbours — both enjoying a favour- 
able report, I think I may say without 
exception, from the governor, public 
functionaries, and, in general, from all 
the English in the colony whom I have 
1 1 card spc'ak of them. 

The cause of Christianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. Thei’e is, among 
the Cingalese and Tamul population, a 
A'ery large proportion of nominal Chris- 
tians; who, although inihappily they 
:ij‘e only nominal, because their fathers 
were so before them, or because the 
profession is creditable, and though 
tiio many of them still pay their super- 
stitious homage to Buddh and to the 
1-A'il Principle, have, notwithstanding, 
fewer external difficulties to contend 
with, in embracing the true faith, than 
fall to the share of the poor Hindoos. 
Among tliese, and in part among the 
j)rofesscd Pagans, I am rejoiced to find 
tliat conversions are going on, if not 
very rapidly, yet steadily ; and that tlie 
rising generation afford excellent hopes 
of repaying richly, and even in our own 
time, the labours of the good men who 
liave given up parents, and friemls, and 
.•'>mitry in their seivice. 1 have had 
myself the pleasure of confirming in 
this place, Candy, and Colombo, three 
hundred natives of the island — Portu- 
guese (that is, deJicendants of Portu- 
guese), Cingalese, and Malabariaiis : 
besides wliicJi, had I been able to go to 
.hiffna, for wliich the season has too flir 
advanced, I am assured that I should 
have ha<l at least one hundred candi- 
dates more. In the great church at 
Colombo, 1 had to pronounce the bless- 
ing in four different languages. Surely 
this should encourage our best hopes 
and best exertions, and should fill us 
with gratitude to (Rxl, who has already 
made “ tlie fields Avliite unto the har- 
vest.” 

It gave me much pleasure to hear 
from your son of your prolonged good 
health, and that of your family. The 
signal for sailing is given, and I have 
only time to add my be.st wishes to 
tiiem, and to beg you to tell our cora- 
ii:on friends in Shropshire, that I often, 


very often, think of them. I and mine, 
thank God, are perfectly well. 

Dear Sir, ever truly yours, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO RICHARD IlEBER, ESQ. 

Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1825. 
My dear Broth ek, — Your kind letter, 
wliich I received in the last mouth, 
soon after my return from Ceylon, 
gave me very sincere pleasure. 

* Ht * * 

* * * * 

I have, indeed, been a very bad cor- 
respondent; and 1 fear that both my 
private fi-ieiids and the different public 
liodies witli which I am connected 
have all alike some cause to complain 
of me. With regard to these last, 
however, and more particularly the 
Society for Proinoling Christian Know- 
ledge, 1 really did not suppose that 
they desired to hear from me, unless I 
had sometliing wortli communicating, 
connected with them or their commit- 
tees, or their missions, in England ; and 
as I have not yet visited Madras, where 
only they have any <*stul)lishments par- 
ticularly worth speaking of, I had not, 
till since my return to Calcutta, any 
adequate motive for troubling them, or 
taking up a portion of ray own time, 
which I could very ill sjxire. If, how- 
ever, they suppose that because I have 
not written tliem long letters, I have 
neglected their interest liere, or that I 
have paid more attention to any other 
religious society, except that for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to whom I 
had a great deal to say, they are most 
exceedingly mistaken. Their agents 
and missionaries here, I am convinced, 
will lM!ar me witness, tliat I have 
worked as hard in their cause, and 
bccii as importunate in soliciting sub- 
scriptions for them, as anybody conld 
be ; and in consequence of the ill state 
of their funds, my own subscriptions 
and donations (besides the share they 
have had of the sum entrusted to me 
by the Parent Society) more than 
double those which I, at first, thought 
it necessary to bestow’. As to writing 
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letters, it should be borne in mind, that 
in India all business is transacted by 
writing. 

* ♦ * * 

* * * * 

But I have no wish to plague you 
any further with my vindication. You, 
I am sure, will acquit me of intentional 
disrespect towards anybody, particu- 
larly a Society which has ilone so much 
good to the best of all causes. 

The affairs of the sister Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel have 
occupied a good deal of my time and 
thoughts. Bishop’s College, besides 
costing two or three times us much in 
its building as it was first calculated it 
would, has turned out so expensive in 
the monthly bills and necessary keep 
of its inmates, that all the resources I 
found were quite inadequate to finish 
the chapel, build the printing-house, or 
do more than keep the wolf from the 
door. Nor would they have sufficed 
even for this last object, had it not 
been for tbe munificent supplies which 
for these three years we have received 
from the Church Missionary Society, 
and for the large subscriptions and be- 
nefactions which we have, within the 
last eight months, obtained from dif- 
ferent parts of India. For the present, 
the institution is doing very well, an<l 
I have great reason to l)e pleased with 
the manner in wliich it is conducted 
by Mr. Mill, the principal, who is one 
of the best and ablest, as he is de- 
cidedly the most learned man in India. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

' « * * * 
Archdeacon Barnes is every way a 
great loss; sensible, unaffected, and 
friendly, exceedingly well acquainted 
M ith tne business and interest of the 
Church in his archdeaconry, and po- 
pular with all ranks of people there. 
Should anything happen to me, there 
is nobody whom I should so gladly . 
look to as my successor ; but if he has 
to wait for the expiration of my term, ' 
he will probably think twice, even if 
the situation were offered him, before, 
at fifty years old, he again goes out to 
India. In spite, however, of these 
labours and drawbacks, and in spite of , 


the far heavier and more painful cir^ 
cumstaiicc of separation from home, 
and my oldest and dearest friends, 1 
should be extremely ungrateful if ] 
did not speak well of India, and ac- 
knowledge myself happy in my pre- 
sent situation. 

♦ i|< 4i lit 

* * * m 

The circumstance which I have felt 
most painfully was my long separation 
from my wdfe and chihlren ; a mea- 
sure, however, which my subsequent 
experience of some of the countries 
whicli I had to pass through suffi- 
ciently showed to liave been no unne- 
cessary sacrifice. In Madras, whither 
1 am going the latter end of next 
month, I yet hope that they may ac- 
company me, but I am not certain, as 
it must depend on information which 
I am collecting. Mrs. Middleton made 
the journey, and though I am com- 
pelled to go at a later period of the 
season, and in hotter weather, 1 have 
no doubt that Emily might go with 
perfect safety. But for the children I 
am not without apprehensions. At all 
events iny separation from them will, I 
trust, be far shorter than tlie last ; nor, 
though I hear much of the beauty of 
the south of Malabar, and look forward 
with great interest to seeing the Syrian 
Christians, can I think that Emily will 
lose so much of glorious prospect and 
romantic maimers as she did by not 
accompanying me up the crags of Al- 
morali, and among the wild and war- 
like tribes of Malwah. Bombay and 
Ceylon we saw together, and she, as 
well as I, was greatly delighted witli 
both, particularly tbe natural beauties 
of the latter. The former was ren- 
dered particularly interesting to us 
from the renewal of my old acquaint- 
ance with Archdeacon Barnes, and 
from the terras of intimacy on which 
we lived with Mr. Elphinstxine, the 
most remarkable man in India for 
talents, acquirements, umleviating gixid 
nature, and flow of conversation. We 
were his guests for almost three 
months, and I found something fresh 
to admire or like in him every day. 
Everybody in India does him justi«! 
as an excellent man of business, ii 
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“ grand homme d’etat et de guerre,” a 
cx)nquc*i*or and a legislator. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Ceylon is a noble island in all natu- 
ral nclies, but I have seldom seen a 
country for which man has done -so 
little. The present governor, Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, is an able and active 
man, whose measures seem to have 
been well directed for the interest of 
the people, and he has certainly done 
much for Ceylon. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Emily and I have gained much in 
our Calcutta society by the appoint- 
ments of Sir Charles Grey and Lord 
Combennere. (Jrcy is looking ex- 
tremely well, and very little altered 
fi-om what he was in England ; he is 
very popular here; so is also I.ord 
(’ombermere, from his constant accessi- 
bility, and close attention to business, as 
well as by his ^ood-natured and cordial 
manners. He is now, I apprehend, en- 
gaged in the siege of Bhurtpoor, unless 
the usurper of that little state has sub- 
mitted without coining to blows. If 
the war really goes on, and the city 
falls, Lord Combermere will add great- 
ly to his own reputation and that of the 
English name, inasmuch as Bhurtpoor 
is the only fortress, and the Juts the 
only people in India wlio boast that 
they liave never been subdued either by 
the Mogul emperors or the English, 
liaviiig, as you are aware, beaten off 
Lord Lake with great loss, in many 
successive campaigns. I did not see 
the city, except at a distance, but passed 
through the country, and was very 
hospitably and civilly treated. I 
thought them a very fine military race, 
and their territory one of the best go- 
verned in the north. 

The army under Lord (yombermere 
is considerable, amounting to near 
25,000 men, with a fine train of artil- 
lery; there are only, however, about 

8000 of these Eurojieans 

Should he fail, it is unhappily but too 
true, that all northern and wiesterii 
India, every man who owns a swonl, 
and can buy or steal a horse, from the 
Sutlege to the Nerbudda, will be up 
agiiinst us, less from disliking ns than 
in the hop 2 of booty. And still more 


.unfortunately, it is not easy to say 
where another army can be found to 
meet them, now tliat Bombay is fully oc- 
cupied on the side of Siudia, and all the 
strength of British India in Ava. From 
Ava and Arracan the news continues 
to be bad ; it is but too certain that our 
army is melting away with sickness, 
to which natives and Europeans appear 
equally liable ; and there are various 
rumours as usual in Calcutta yet more 
gloomy. 

With Emily’s best love and good 
wishes, and my own daily prayers for 
your happiness, and, if it pleases God, 
our prosperous meeting again, believe 
me, dear Hebcr, 

Ever your affectionate brother, 
liKGiNAi.n Calcutta. 

The steam-boat, long promised, is at 
length arrived, after nearly a four 
months’ passage. People say this is 
very well for a beginning, but unless 
she quickens her pace, most of us will, I 
think, prefer the old conveyances. We 
often wish it were possible for you to 
pay us a visit here. If you were not 
fully engaged, India is really well 
worth seeing. 


'fO THE RIGHT HON. LORI) GREN- 
VILLE. 

Calcutta, Dec. 24 , 1825, 

My Lord, — T have much pleasure in 
lieing enabled to forward to your lord- 
ship, by the II.C.S. Minerva,^ wh it 
will I hope turn out a good colTecti ni 
of the finest Alpine plants in India, 
together witli a few others, which, 
though not strictly coming under this 
description, my amiable and able friend 
Dr, Wallich begs leave to add to the 
list, on account of their beauty and 
rarity. I am bound at tlie same time 
to express my gratitude to your lord- 
ship for the very beautiful poems which 
I found ill Calcutta, on my return from 
my visitation. The privilege of read- 
ing and possessing compositions so 
classical would be valuable anywhere, 
but nowhere I think so much as in 
India, wljere, though there is really a 
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ffreat deal of talent and information of 
different kinds, there are comparatively 
few who have acquired or retained any 
taste for Greek and Roman literature. 

Of public news, India at this moment 
affords but little, though much of the 
most serious importance may be ex- 
pected every hour. Ix)rd Combermere 
is besieging llhurtpoor, with good 
hopes of succeeding, and of thus wij)ing 
off the sort of stain which the success- 
ful resistance of the J ats on a former 
occasion is considered as having left on 
the British arms. 

I remain, with much respect and re- 
gard, 

My Ivord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful and 
obliged servant, 

RkGINALD CALCLT-rA. 


TO THE REV. DEOCAR SCHMIDT. 

[In answer to his I.elter on the re ordination 
of Lutheran Ministers ] 

Calcutta, Dec. 2:t, 1825. 

Reverkni) and dear Sin, — The great 
press of business with which I have 
had to contend ever since my arrival in 
Calcutta, has prevented my replying 
to your letter of the 1st November, 
till after the event occurred from which 
you wished to dissuade me. I can as- 
sure you, however, that though your 
arguments have remained unanswered, 
they have been carefully weighed by 
me, and that, though I have concluded 
by acting dilferently, I think highly of 
the talent which suggested them. 

1 have neither time nor inclination 
to enter into a controversy connected 
with some of the most important and 
difficult questions in the whole field of 
polemic divinity. I only wish to con- 
vince you that 1 have not been inatten- 
tive to your letter, and to set you right 
on some points on wliich you appear to 
have misunderstood me in our last con- 
versation. 'You supi)osc that I gene- 
rally admit ordination by presbyters 
without a bishop to be valid ; I do not 
admit this. All I said is that, when a 
Christian nation has, by unfortunate 
circumstances, lost its apostolical suc- 


cession of bishops, the continuance of 
ministers being a thing absolutely need- 
ful and essential, tliose good men are 
not to be censured who perpetuate it 
by the best means in their power. And 
were I to return to Germany, I would 
again, as before, humbly and thank- 
fully avail myself of the preaching and 
sacramental ordinances of the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church, uot doubting that 
they are a true church of Christ, and 
that the Spirit of God is with them, as 
I trust he is with us also. 

But, though ail imperfect ordination 
may, doubtless, be accepted by our 
Lord and common Master, and though 
a church, under circumstances such as 
I liave described, may remain a true 
church still, it does not follow that, 
where this supposed deficiency may be 
supplied, it may not be advisable for a 
minister of the Gospel either to seek 
for fresh orders himself, or to counsel 
othei^ to do so. And this may be more 
esp&ciallpr advisable where his or their 
ministerial utility is likely to be much 
augmented by a closer union with a 
Church under (what I conccnvc to be) 
the ancient discipline. We (that is, 
the members of our Churcli) have no 
right or inclination to judge other na- 
tional Churches. But our own flocks 
have a sacr<*d right to be well satisiicd 
as to the Divine commission of those 
whom other spiritual rulers set over 
them. Even wlierc the smallest doubt 
exists of the perfection of the order re- 
ceived, and their conformity with apos- 
tolical practice, it may be a part of 
Christian prudence to choose the safer 
side. And even where this doubt is 
not felt by ourselves, yet, if its exist- 
ence in others impedes our usefulness, 
we have the highest possible warrant, 
ill the case of St. Paul and Timothy, 
for condescending, even in a more ma- 
terial point, to the failings and preju- 
dices of our brethren. Accordingly, 
if a preacher ordained in the method 
practised in Germany foresees a marked 
advantage to Christ's cause in a closer 
alliance with his episcopalian brethren, 
I see not that he dishonours his pre- 
vious commission by seeking our 
I prayers and blessing in the form which 
I we think most conformable to God’s 
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will. Aud the humility is, surely, any- I 
thing but blamcable which stoops for a j 
time to even an inferior degree and in- 
ferior duties than those which he has 
already exercised. 

For I see no weight in the argument- 
that holy orders cannot be repeated 
without profanation. In the first place, 
it is a matter of doubt whether the first 
orders were valid or no, and, in the 
very fact of fresh orders l)eii)g given 
without a formal renunciation of the 
former, it is plain that the fresh orders 
are tacitly “sii6 comlitione" But, se- 
condly, there is nothing, as I conceive, 
in the nature of ordination wliich 
makes it profane to repeat it on just 
grounds, or reasonable scruple on the 
part of the Church or its rulers. Or- 
dination stands on a different ground 
from baptism. It is not a new crea- 
tion, but a solemn devotion of a man 
to a particular office, accompanied by 
prayer, and, as we believe, an accession 
of the Holy Spirit. But though a man 
can be only once regenerate^ he may be 
often renewed and quickened by the 
Holy Ghost, aud there is no reason, a 
priori^ why he should not receive an 
outward ordination (as he certainly 
may receive an inward call ) to a new 
sphere of action in the Church, as well 
as to a new office in it. I do not say 
that this has ever been the practice of 
the Church, though I still think that 
something very analogous to it may be 
found in Acts xiii. But I say this to 
show the difference between the two 
cases of re-baptizing and re-ordaining, 
and that the same risk of profanation 
does not attach to the last as, I admit, 
docs in every doubtful case to the 
former. 

Accordingly, 1 need not remind you 
that the great body of ancient Chris- 
tians allowed the validity of baptism 
(the matter and words being correct), 
whether conferred by heretics, schis- 
matics, or laymen. But though the 
ancient Church never re-ba^tized, they 
most certainly re-ordained in the case 
of the Meletian and Novatian clergy, 
as appears from Theodoret, “ Eccles. | 
Hist.," 1. i. ix., and “Cone. Nicen.,” i 
can. 8. I 

Still, I have no right or desire to i 


judge devout and learned divines of 
another national Church. If they 
come to sojourn among us, satisfied 
with the commission which they have 
received, or if they desire our help in 
their efforts to convert the heathen, I 
gladly meet them as Christians and 
fellow-labourers. I rejoice sincerely 
that Christ is made known so widely 
through their means. I gladly admit 
them (as I should desire myself to be 
admitted iu Germany or Holland) to 
the communion of our Church, and to 
all that interchange of good-will and 
good offices (as in the case of tlie mis- 
sionary societies of our Church) which 
is essential to our carrying on tlie 
Gospel work in concert. But I am 
not inconsistent with these feelings if 1 
think that the difference between us, 
though it should not interrupt our com- 
munion, is in itself a misfortune to be 
remedied. Nor do I feel the less love 
and reverence for their character and 
talents, when I earnestly wish them to 
become in all points like ourselves, ex- 
cept those sins of infirmity, of which I 
am mournfully conscious. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and servant 
in Christ, 

, Keginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIEBER. 

Snndheadsi, Feb. 5, 1826. 

I GET this letter ready to send by the 
pilot, who expects to be able to leave 
ns in the course of the morning. We 
have a beautiful day and a favourable 
breeze. The strenuous measures which 
Government took to secure my horse a 
passage have proved abortive. Tliey 
were vciy kindly meant, and I have 
reason to believe that I have to thank 
for them the zeal of Mr. Lushington, 
who appears to liave taken a good deal 
of trouble on the subject. I am now 
quite well. I cannot hejp thinking 
that both my illness and yours pro- 
ceeded, in part, from the agitation of 
this second sad parting. I should have 
been unworthy of you could I have 
left you without a severe pang. We 
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are both of us, however, in God^s 
hands ; and, as it is not to please our- 
selves that we are now separated, I 
have hope in Him that he will bring 
us together again in happiness, and oiir 
separation will be much shorter than 
the last! 

God bless you ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 

I enclose a letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, concerning the books intended 
for All Souls library, which 1 will 
thank you to send by the Grenville, as 
well as the package. 

Our cuddy party is, in a good de- 
gree. made up of sick officers returning 
to Europe, miserable spectacles, alas! 
from Prome and Arracan. I at first 
expected a dull and uninstructive party, 
but, as usual, I found persons from 
whom I could learn a great deal. One 
otfic(n’ was one of the first explorers of 
tlie Macquarrle river in New South 
Wales, is excessively fond of natural 
history, and has corresponded with Sir 
Joseph Banks and Humboldt; another 
of our passengers, a young civilian, has 
visited many parts of Kemaoon whi(jh 
1 have not seen, and Hatters himself 
that he has had a sight of a real nni~ 
corn 1 

One of the poor invalids below has 
died, and there are some others very 
weak and ill, hut who will, I trust, re- 
cover strength as we get out to sea. 
Mr. Robinson and I take it by turns to 
read prayers to them, and find both 
them and the ship’s company very at- 
tentive. I have also found the cuddy 
party not only willing but anxious that 
I should read evening prayers as on 
hoard the Grenville and Discovery. 


TO HIS GKACE THK ARCIIUISIIOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

On Board the Basso rah Merchant, 
Bay of Bengal, Feb. 15, 1826. 

My Lord, — It seems my fate to be 
able to address your Grace from on 
board ship only. 1 am now again en- 
gaged in my visitation, and hope, by 
God’s blessing, during the next five or 


six months, to complete the circuit of 
the southern stations of the Presidency 
of Madras, and the Syro-Malabaiic 
Churches in Travancore, besides, if the 
state of the monsoon allows, paying a 
short visit to Ceylon- I trust again to 
have the honour of writing to your 
Grace before the conclusion of my 
journey, but the immediate cause of 
my present letter is to request your 
directions and assistance in enabling 
the Indian clergy to marry, under cer- 
tain circumstances, without the canoni- 
cal preliminaries of banns or licence. 
The custom was for the civil servants 
of the Company to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Governor, and for the sol- 
diers to produce a similar written 
licence from their commanding officers, 
w'hile the few who did not fall under 
one or other of these descriptions were 
I only required, 1 believe, to give a 
written assurance to the clergyman that 
I they knew of no impediment to their 
legal union. • 

For several years back, however, in 
all marriages of civilians of rank, or of 
commissioned officers, and, generally, 
wherever there was wealth on either 
I side, the supreme courts of judicature 
of Calcutta aud Madras, and the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, have taken on them- 
selves to issue marriage licences. Their 
power to do this is very generally ques- 
tioned, and seems to rest on a very un- 
sound foundation, while the fees de- 
manded by their officials are com- 
plained of as a heavy grievance. Still 
the measure, though at first opposed by 
the clergy, has been at length generally 
acquiesced in ; and Bishop Middleton, 
as I understood, made an ineffectual 
appeal to the Board of Control, to get 
the prerogative transferred from the 
Court of Judicature to the bishop and 
his surrogates. 

He issued, however, a letter to his 
clergy, shortly after his arrival, en- 
joining a more careful adherence than 
they had formerly shown to the regular 
hours of solemnizing marriages, and 
forbidding them strictlv to perform the 
ceremony without either banns, or a 
licence froui the usual authorities. 
And, in consequence of this order, the 
I Reverend Mr, Goode, chaplmn at Poo- 
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nah, having refused to marry a soldier 
who was under marching orders, and 
who could not remain in cantonments 
a sufficient time for the publication of 
banns, had a long and angry corre- 
spondence with Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, which was referred to 
me a short time before I left Calcutta 
to embark on my present voyage. 

In comparing tlie major-generars 
arguments with tlie facts which he 
states, and those which have come to 
my knowledge from other quarters, it 
certainly does appear that tlie griev- 
ance complained of is neither imaginary 
nor trilling. A soldier may be, and 
often is, ordered to march, at a very 
few days’ notice, to distances where a 
woman, not being his wife, cannot fol- ' 
low or accompany him, while months, 
and even years, may elapse without his 
being stationary for three weeks toge- 
ther in a place where there is a resident 
chaplain. 

• There arc also many stations at 
which detachments of soldiers arc fixed 
■which a chaplain only visits alternate 
mouths, or sometimes four Sundays in 
the year. Indeed it has been only 
witliin the last two years, by the great 
exertion of Archdeacon Barnes in 
Bombay, and by my own influence 
with the Supreme Government, that 
even this kind of occasional and itine- 
rant service has been provided for. 
But at such places as these, it is plain ^ 
that banns are impossible or nugatory, 
while, setting asidt? the fact that the 
Indian price of a licence is quite be- 
yond the means of a soldier, it does not 
appear that persons in his situation of 
life, or such females as he is likely to 
marry, are of that “ state or quality " 
to which, by canon ci., the granting of 
a marriage licence is restricted. 

It must also be borne in mind, that 
these restrictions press with more se- 
verity on soldiers and the usual depen- 
dents on a camp, than on any other 
persons of the same rank in life. Their 
courtships are, in this country, prover- 
bially short ; and it is necessary that 
they should be so, since the number of 
Christian females from whom they can 
choose is very small, while the miherics 
and dangers to which an unprotected 


woman is liable in India are such as 
I to make it highly desirable that widows 
and female orphans should remain as 
short a time unmarried as possible. 
Nor is it possible to. become acquainted 
with the temptations, and almost in- 
evitable ruin of body and soul to which 
an European soldier, without a wife, is 
exposed in India, without feeling the 
propriety of throwing as few obstacles 
as possible in the way of lawful mar- 
riage. 

It is a galling circumstance, too, that 
these restrictions only apply to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and 
those places which have the residence 
or occasional visits of a clergyman. 
The parties have only to go over to 
the Church of Rome, and the priest 
will unite them without trouble, and at 
the shortest notice. Where there is no 
chaplain within a certain distance, the 
commanding offie<*r does the same. 
And in the residencies, where there 
are ministers of tlie Scottish Church, I 
have myself known a person, who, 
though of that nation, hud for several 
years attended our worslnp without 
scruple, who bethought himself of his 
paternal creed out of pure good hus- 
bandry, and because his approaching 
marriage could be celebrated with loss 
expense and delay than it could l)e ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church of 
ICngland. Nor are the clergy of the 
two rival communions at all backward 
to contrast their liberty in these parti- 
culars, with the expensive and burden- 
some restrictions to which the members 
of our Church are subjected. 

The consequence is, as I have stated 
to your Grace, tliat, so far as soldiers 
are concerned, the canons and Bishop 
Middleton’s injunctions have, in most 
parts of India, remained a dead letter. 
The chaplains have, nearly without ex- 
ception, gone on in their former course 
of marrying soldiers and camp-followers 
on the simide certificate of the officers 
commanding the regiments to which 
they belong. They plead in excuse 
for this conduct that a similar lil>erty 
is used by all his Majesty’s military’ 
chaplains, when on foreign service; 
that the Marriage Act does not extend 
to India, .and me canons are inappli- 
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cal)le, while an attempt to enforce them 
would embroil them with the military 
officers, on whose good-will depends all 
their coiikfort and much of their use- 
fulness, at the same time that it would 
act as a direct encouragement to vice, 
and produce much inconvenience and 
misery to many helpless individuals. 

Your Grace will have already per- 
ceived that I regard their case as a 
strong one, and I trust that I shall not 
be thought to have gone too far in my 
compliance to the necessities of the 
country in the following rules, which 
I have forwarded through the arch- 
deacon for tlie provisional guidance of 
the clergy till your Grace’s further 
directions could be obtained, for which 
1 at the same time stated my purpose 

applying. 

The lirst rule permits chaplains to 
“celebrate the marriages of military 
persons, soldiers, female followers of 
the camp, suttlers, and others subject 
to martial law, under the rank of com- 
missioned officers, without banns or 
licence, and by virtue of a written 
permission sigried by the commanding 
officer of the station, garrison, or de- 
tachment, to which such soldier or 
military person belongs.” The second 
provides that “ such permission must 
be presented to the officiating clergy- 
man at least two days before the cele- 
bration of the marriage, unless, for 
some urgent cause, he may see fit to be 
satisfied with a shorter notice.” The 
third directs the clergyman, “if any 
doul^ts ai’ise as to the proi)riety of the 
connexion, to make inquiry without 
delay, both personally from the parties 
and otherwise ; and should it appear to 
him tliat any lawful impediment exists, 
to suspend the ceremony till further 
satisfaction, reporting the same imme- 
diately to the commanding officer, and, 
if need be, to the archdeacon and the 
bishop,” 

Your Grace will observe that I have 
directed the clergy to receive the cer- 
tificate of permission not (as now) from 
the commanding officers of regiments, 
but from the commandant of the station, 
garrison, or detachment. My reason. 
Ts, that this last is the usual person 
whom the chaplain has to consult, and 


from whom he receives communications 
connected with the military part of his 
flock, and that 1 have found it desirable 
tliat, so far as can be done, all other 
military officers should be prevented 
from interfering on an^ gi'ound with 
the chaplain in the perfonnaiice of his 
duties. And it is also probable, that 
in any difficulty which may arise as to 
the marriage of a soldier, the com- 
mandant of the station will be more 
free from undue bias, and more open 
to the chaplain’s objections. I have 
also thought it necessary to assign some 
period for the previous notice, in order 
to give the chaplain time for seeing tlie 
parties, and making any inquiries w hich 
may be necessary. 

With the same view of puldicity I 
have suggested to his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief the propriety of 
having the names of all soldiers or 
military persons intending to marry 
inserted in the orderly-book of their 
regiment or detachment, and read at 
tlic head of conq)anies, at least four 
days before the celebi’ation of the cere- 
mony. That the permission to nuirrv 
shall proceed from the officer coininand- 
ing the regiment or detachment in the 
fii’st instance, and having received the 
signature of tin' officer commanding the 
station, &c., he forwarded by him to the 
chaplain, and that both these officers 
be especially desired to make due in- 
quiries as to the fitness of the union, 
and, more particularly, their age, con- 
dition, &c. 

The measure which I have as yet 
ventured on relates to military persons 
only beneath the rank of officers, inas- 
much as the inconveniences which they 
sulfered were the greatest, and they 
were the only description of persons 
from whom I had a direct complaint ; 
while 1 was sensible that anything 
which should extend further would be 
likely to produce a jealousy in the 
supreme courts, and might possibly 
(from its consequences with property, 
inheritance, &c.) lead to consequences 
which I was myself unable to foresee. 

Your Grace will not fail, however, 
to observe that there are many sub- 
altern officers to w'hom the payment of 
so high licence fees may be very in- 
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convenieiit> while the publication of 
their banns is liable to the same diffi- 
culties as those of the soldier. And 
there are very many persons in India 
engaged in civil or commercial pur- 
suits, in whose case tlic publication of 
banns is quite nugatory, while their 
means and rank in life are by no means 
such as to make a licence procurable 
or even proper. 

There are many thousand families 
of what are called the “ half-caste,” or 
“ country-born,” scattered up and down 
India, engaged in the cultivation of 
indigo, or employed in the different 
studs, farms, silk manufactories, &c., 
which the Government have established 
in their territories. A Christian of 
this description may be resident (where 
there are many such) in an humble 
sphere of life at Etawah, or Mynpooree, 
in the Dooab. If he desires to marry 
a female of liis own degree, he must 
now, if the canons be complied with, 
go to keep a residence at Agra, where 
the nearest chaplain resides, a distance 
of seventy miles from his home and 
propertj^, in order that his banns may 
be published. Now, not to mention that 
such an absence ffom home would be 
ruinous, perhaps, in more wa^s than one, 
to both the parties, it is plain that the 
publication of banns so far from his own 
neighbourhood, and in a place where 
his face and perhaps his name is un- 
known, could answer no good purpose. 

On the other hand, if he prefers a 
licence, he must get two householders 
in Calcutta, a city which he has never 
seen, and from wliich he is distiint eight 
hundred miles, to make oath, and enter 
into a bond that he and his intended 
wife are of full age, and that there is 
no impediment to their union, and he 
is to pay high fees for an instrument, 
the issuers of which can know nothing 
of him or his connexions. 

Accordingly a man thus situated 
either goes to the nearest stiition for 
merely the day of marriage, having 
the banns published in his absence and 
pro forma, or watches the opportunity 
of some chaplain passing through his 
neighbourhood, in which case; he en- 
deavours, generally with success, to 
yiersuade him to marry him without 


either banns or licence, though never 
(as I am assured) without inquirj’ ; or 
he has recourse to some of the neigh- 
liouring priests, who ask no questions 
at all, or to the lay magistrates, among 
whom there are many who feel a great 
reluctance, and some who display a 
very unfortunate facility in undertaking 
not only this but other ecclesiastical 
functions. 

I once was inclined to suggest as a 
remedy for these mischiefs the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of sun’o- 
gates. To this, however, there are in 
the present state of India many objec- 
tions. If these surrogates were ap- 
pointed by the bishop, the legality of 
their licences would be hotly contested 
by the Supreme Court, a contest in 
which Bishop Middleton was by no 
means encouraged to embark, and which 
would very possibly lead to a painful 
and mischievous disunion between the 
bishop and his Majesty’s judges. If 
the Supreme Court had the appoint- 
ment, 1 really do not know who they 
could get to serve the office. The ma- 
gistrates, who are civil servants of the 
Company, I feci almost persuaded would 
not, inasmuch as great jealousy exists 
between the King’s couils and the 
Adawlut, and the Indian civilians dis- 
like nothing so much as being drawn 
by any means into contact with English 
law and English attorneys. I myself 
should not wish the clergy to receive 
commissions from an authority which 
I am inclined to think an usurpation, 
and I should be still more unwilling to 
transfer to them any part of the odium 
which belongs to the stamp-duty and 
fees of marriage licences. At the same 
time your Grace will observe that the 
creation of surrogates would not meet 
the evil, inasmuch as a large portion 
of those persons who cannot have re- 
course to banns arc equally precluded 
by poverty from obtaining a licence. 

Nor if the whole system of surrogates 
were carried into its fullest extent, would 
anything be really gained in point of 
security against improper marria^s. 
No end would be gained by making 
some of the clergy surrogates, since, 
scattered as they are over a vast extent 
of country, the applicant for 9 licence 
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would neither know where to go, nor 
be materially relieved by such a pro- 
vision. If all were invested with tliis 
character, it would be merely to re- 
cognise in each of them the exercise of 
a discretion which each now exercises, 
and which may be just as well exer- 
cised without the imposition of an ex- 
pensive tax and a fee ; or, if this cha- 
racter were given to the magistrates, it 
would only be to remove this discre- 
tion from the clergy to a description of 
* persons who, respectable as many of 
them are, are by no means so well 
qualified to exercise it. 

Accordingly I would respectfully 
submit to your Grace, that in all cases 
where the parties desiring to be mar- 
ried are natives of India, or llriiish 
subjects holding no rank in the service 
either of his Majesty or the honourable 
East India Company, and where their 
place of residence is thirty miles and 
upwards from any of the three presi- 
dencies, the chaplain or officiating cler- 
^man may dispense with banns or 
licence on receiving a written declara- 
tion signed by the parties themselves, 
and by two neighbouring Christian 
householders,* that they are of age, and 
that there is no legal impediment to 
tlieii* union, or, if either is under age, 
then a similar declaration from their 
parents or guardians. These documents 
to be countersigned by the magistrate 
or magistrates of the district or districts 
to which they respectively lielong, with 
the dechiration that he has no reason 
to doubt the truth of the accompanying 
statement. The document to be trans- 
mitted to the clergyman at least twenty 
days before the celebration of the mar- 
riage, and the clergyman to be enjoined 
to use the same precautions in case of 
suspicion as before prescribed in mili- 
tary marriages. 

Such an arrangement, as it would 
leave to the Supreme Court their pre- 
sent hold over all tlie more wealthy 
and dignified part of the population of 
these countries, would, I conceive, meet 
with no opposition from them. It would 
relieve the clergy from die heavy alter- 
native under which they now labour, 
of either refusing marriage where no 
Chrisdan objection exists, or incurring 


a suspension of three years (if indeed 
the canons are of force in India), and it 
would do much towards extending and 
confirming the popularity, the influ- 
ence, and consequently the usefulness, 
of the English Church in tliese vast 
countries. On these grounds, and speak- 
ing the general sentiments of the Indian 
clergy, I beg leave to express their 
earnest hope, as well as my own, that 
your Grace will all’ord ns such relief 
as you may think proper, together witJi 
directions for our future guidance. 1 
will only add my hope that the canons 
in question being simply ecclesiastical, 
and never having received the sanction 
of parliament, it will not be beyond 
your Grace’s power to authorise .our 
omitting observances which, useful and 
proper as they may be at home, are by 
no means calculated for the state of 
society in these colonies. 

The other provisions of canonical 
liours, of marrying in church, when 
there is one within a reasonable dis- 
tance, &c., may remain as they are now 
fixed. They used formerly to be much 
neglected in India, but they are now 
universally recognised, and have many 
obvious advantages, without any mate- 
rial inconvenience. 

Since the despatch of my last letter 
to your Grace till my embarkation 
twelve days ago, 1 have been resident 
in Calcutta, wlierc I had the satisfac- 
tion of setting on foot a district com- 
mittc'c of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, corresponding to 
those in Bombay and Ceylon, and of 
collecting for the immediate use of 
Bishop’s College, and eventually for 
the support of its schools and missions, 
a very seasonable supply of about 1 5,01 0 
s. rupees, which will, I hope, receive 
considerable additions from the other 
stations of the presidency when their 
respective chaplains shall have received 
and acted on the letters which I sent 
them. The new society received a cor- 
dial support from the commander-in- 
chief, the chief justice and judges, the 
members of council, and most of the 
chief functionaries of government, both 
civil and military. Lord Amherst alone, 
I regret to say, though he wished us 
every success, felt himself precluded 
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by the line of policy which he had un- 
dertaken to adopt before his arrival 
here, from giving us tlie same counte- 
nance which Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
E. Barnes have done. It yet remains 
to be seen what success will attend us 
at Madras. 

In consequence of this supply, toge- 
ther with that previously received from 
Bombay, and the further helps hoped 
for from England, the (College council, 
now complete by the arrival of the two 
professors, have been encouraged to go 
on with the internal fitting up of the 
chapel, and the erection of the printing- 
house. They arc still, however, going 
on from hand to‘ mouth, and obliged to 
anticipate their resources with a hardi- 
ness which necessity only justifies. The 
utility and success of the institution are 
becoming every day inore apparent. I 
wish that the statutes had held out 
greater encouragement to private bene- 
factors and non-foundation students, or 
that some greater latitude were allowed 
in these respects to the* College council 
and the visitor. However, there is a 
power reserved of altering an<l adding 
to them by the Society at home, and 
the necessary expansion will, I have no 
doubt, eventually take place. At pre- 
sent 1 think, and the principal is now 
of the same opinion, that their publica- 
tion in India (which was apparently 
contemplated) would rather (lo harm 
than good. Of the new professors I 
have as yet seen little. For Principal 
Mill my respect and esteem increase the 
more I know of him. 

I have filled up the archdeaconry of 
Bombay, vacant by the resignation of 
my valued friend Dr. G. Barnes, with 
the Rev. Mr. Hawtayne, formerly do- 
mestic chapTaiu to Bishop IMiddleton. 

I was not so fortunate as lo find St. 
Peter's Church in Fort William, or the 
Bengalee Chapel, of which 1 wrote in 
my last letter to your Grace, in a bufli- 
cieiitly advanced state to admit of con- 
secration. I had the satisfaction, how- 
ever, of preaching in a church which, 
though not newly built, was newly ai)- 
propriated to the forms of our episcopal 
ritual, in the late Dutch colony of Chin- 
surah, thirty miles from Calcutta, which 
I had induced Government to place at 


my disposal, and to which 1 had assigned 
as pastor the Rev. Mr. Morton, one of 
the missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The build- 
ing is not large, but elegant, and I found 
a numerous and attentive congregation, 
of which the Dutch portion had been 
long accustomed to the English lan- 
guage, and acquiesced with much seem- 
ing good will in the introduction of our 
Liturgy and the appearance of a pair of 
lawn sleeves. The facility with which 
their objections were overcome, I im- 
pute partly to the sound sense and good 
temper of Principal Mill, whom 1 bad 
charged (while on my visitation) with 
the management of the affair; partly 
to the great preponderance of Eng- 
liidi, who, even before the colony was 
traiwiferred to us, had already settled 
there, and in a great degree also to tlie 
amiable and Christian spirit displayed 
by the Rev. M. la Croix, a Dutch mis- 
sionary wlio had previously occupied 
the church (there being no regular 
chaplain), who professt‘d himself not 
sorry to relinquish a situation in which 
his imperfect knowledge of English was 
a disadvantage to him for the undivided 
application of his time and talents to the 
natives, and has since been himself a 
regular attendant on Mr. Morton’s mi- 
nistry. To our (hiurch the point was 
one of much importance. As a mission- 
ary station Chinsuruh is very valuable. 
The congregatitni, already numerous, 
is likely to increase greatly, and to re- 
ceive a greater and greater proportion 
of our countrymen ; and had the mo- 
ment of the transfer been let slip, there 
were many of the sectaries who would 
have eagerly ofiered their seiwices to 
Government, and were likely enough 
to have fixed themselves there perma- 
nently. 1 mention this to your Grace, 
because one of iny clergy, whom it is 
not necessary to name, tliought fit to 
reflect severely on my conduct in remov- 
ing Mr. Morton from the superintend- 
ence of the scliools supported in the 
neighbourhood of (Calcutta by the Soci- 
ety for PromotingChristiun Knowledge. 

During my residence in Calcutta I 
held an ordination of deacons, and an- 
other of deacons and priests, both at- 
tended witli circumstances with which 
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your Grace should be informed, and 
which, I trust, will not be uninterest* 
in^ to you. The subjects of both were 
missionaries in the employ of the 
Church Missionary Society, Three of 
them (Mr. Rcichardt, a native of Ger- 
many, and a young man of very respect- 
able attainments both in tlie classics, 
divinity, and Hebrew ; Mr. Bow ley, the 
son of an European, but born in this 
country, in the language of which he is 
a proficient; and Abdul Musseeh, a 
venerable old man, a native of Luck- 
now, and an elegant Persian and Hin- 
doostanee scholar) had sonie years ago 
received Lutheran ordination, and offi- 
ciated as ministers of the Gospel. They 
had for some time, however, been anx- 
ious to obtain what they regarded as a 
more apostolic commission, and Mr. 
Bowley and Abdul Musseeh had been 
confirmed in their views by some con- 
versation which I had with them at 
Chunar and Agra, in my journey 
through Northern Hiudostan. Mr. 
Ueichardt appeared to have very care- 
fiilly studied the subject, and they had 
none of them any discoverable motives 
for their wish but such as reflected ho- 
nour both on themselves and the Church 
of England. 

With this persuasion, and in consi- 
deration of the office which they had 
already filled as preachers of the Gos- 
pel, as well as the great distance which 
Abdul Musseeh and Mr. Bowley had 
travel le<i, the former little le.^ than 
eight hundred miles, to receive the 
sacred rite, I used the same freedom 
which 1 had done in the case of Chris- 
tian David, in ordaining them priests 
as well as deacons, with the interven- 
tion of a month only between the cere- 
monies. Abdul Musseeh not under- 
standing English, the service was trans- 
Iflrted into Iliudoostanee byr Archdeacon 
Corrie, under the able revision of Prin- 
cipal Mill, and my chaplain, Mr. Ro- 
binson. Abdul Musseeh read the Gos- 
pel in that language, and greatly im- 
pressed us all, both in 'that and his an- 
swers, with his deep apparent emotion, 
his fine voice and elegant pronunciation, 
as well as his majestic countenance and 
long white beard. 

lie has since returned to his flock at 

yph. II. 


Agra, where he has a little Christian 
parish of twenty or thirty families, be- 
sides many hundred occasional hearers 
in the neighbouring cities and villages. 

I also admitted to deacon’s orders a 
well-deserving arid well-educated young 
man, named Adlington, a catechist like- 
wise ill the employ of the Church JMis- 
sionary Society, on whom I hope to 
confer the priesthood next autumn. By 
that time the Rev. Mr. Wimberly (one 
of the Company’s chaplains, but as yet 
a deacon only) will be also qualified to 
become a candidate. 

I believe I mentioned to your Grace 
in my last letter the sort of amicable 
intercourse which I had maintained 
with different sects of Oriental Chris- 
tians, and particularly with some 
bishops of the Armenian Church. One 
of these, whom I had previously met 
at Dacca, Mar Abraham, a suffragan 
dependent on the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, was much witli me, and still more, 

I think, at Bishop’s College, during my 
late residence at Calcutta. lie, like the 
Syrian metropolitan, attended service 
in the cathedral, and I was happy to be 
able on different occasions to treat him 
with respect and hospitality. His sect 
(I need not inform your Grace) is 
Monophysite, and tlie Liturgy of his 
Church, grievously crowded with su- 
perstitious observances, approaching to 
those of the Roman ritual. They dis- 
claim, however, earnestly the pope and 
some of the distinguished tenets of 
popery, and both my friend Mar Abra- 
ham, and some otners of his nation, 
express a great admiration of our 
Iriturgy, and a desire (which I think 
claims all the encouragement in our 
power ) to draw near us, and learn from 
us. One of tlieir nation, named George 
Avdal, has offered his services to 
Bishop’s College, to translate our Li- 
turgy into Armenian, to which may be 
prefixed, if God gives me health and 
leisiire to finish it, a short * account 
which I am drawing up of the founda- 
tion, reformation, and history of the 
English Church, which, 1 am led to 
I'clieve, may do us great service among 
the Eastern Christians, and may be ad- 
vant^ously circulated, not only in Ar- 
menian, but the other languages of Asia. 

8 
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And, if Mr. Avdal does his work well, 
1 think of employing him still further 
in rendering into that language some 
of the homilies of St. Chrysostom, and 
of such other fathers as the Eastern 
Church hold in most honour, but of 
whom, except by name, they know no- 
thing. By such means, duly pei’severed 
in and practised with meekness, and 
without the appearance of dictation or 
superiority, it may be hoped, under the 
Divine blessing, that some of the grosser 
ignorance may be removed, and some 
of the more crying abuses reformed, 
which have, for many centuries, over- 
spread the most ancient and illustrious 
sects of Christianity. Bishop Abra- 
ham complained, with much feeling, 
that almost all the books of devotion or 
instruction which the Armenian nation 
possess are printed at, Venice, and, in 
many instances, interpolated there ; and 
he seemed extremely well disposed to 
recommend to his patriarch a plan 
which I suggested, of obtaining such 
works in future from the press of 
Bishop’s College. It i.s my purpose to 
write on this, and other similar subjects, 
to the Societies for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and I trust that we shall 
have some assistance from them in 
carrying these measures into execution. 

Bishop Abraham evinced, on leaving 
Calcutta, his confidence in myself and 
Principal Mill in a yet more remark- 
able manner, in committing to my care 
for education at 13ishop’s College, a 
very pleasing young man, a deacon of 
his church, and related to himself, who 
ha,d attended him from Palestine. He 
said that the Armenian (Church felt the 
want of a more liberal education than 
they could usually obtain for their 
clergy ; that, in particular, a knowledge 
of the English language and literature 
would be very valuable to them, and 
that this young man, who, having good 
talents and powerful interest, was likely 
to be called, eventually, to a conspicu- 
ous station in the church of Jerusalem, 
was exceedingly anxious to learii any- 
thing which we might have to teach. 
He professed a williu^ess to pay, to 
the best of his power, towards the ex- 
pense of his remaiiling with us, but, 


well knowing his poverty, I told him 
that was needless. I have accordingly 
arranged with- the Principal and Col- 
lege Council to receive “ Mesrop Da- 
vid” on the same terms of inmate and 
guest on which Christian David, tJie 
Tamul clergyman, was received on a 
former occasion. They agreed with 
me that it was an opportunity not to be 
lost of improving and extending the in- 
fluence of our Church among his coun- 
trymen, and should the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity in Foreign Parts 
object to his being supported at the Col- 
lege expense, I will most cheerfuii^\ 
take it on myself. 

From Ceylon 1 have heard actually 
nothing which can be regarded as au- 
thentic since I last addressed your 
(iruce, and the continued silence of the 
acting archdeacon, the non-appeamnee 
of the Tamul and Cingalese teachers 
expected hy the College, and the unplea- 
sant reports which have reached me 
from other quarters, are calculated to 
give me much disquietude respecting 
the success of the plans on which I had 
built so much, and which I detailed b) 
your Grace, I fear, with too much 
exultation. 

At Bombay one of the chaplains, 
whose conduct and character have, on 
many previous occasions, given me 
great uneasiness, has been attending a 
conference of American Independent 
Missionaries, and receiving the Sacra- 
ment at their hands. Admonition from 
me I have no reason to suppose does 
him any good, and I have found, to my 
surprise, no provision for the punish- 
ment of this open and daring schism in 
any of the canons, nor in any of the 
few hooks on ecclesiastical law which 
are within my reach. May I request 
your Grace, at your leisure, to favour 
me with your opinion aud instructions 
on the subject? 

% ♦ >l> 

I remain, my dear Lord, 

With much respect and regard, 
Your Grace’s much obliged and faithful 
Servant and Suffragan, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

I forgot to mention to your Grace 
that, I have heard of the arrival of th^ 
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Syrian Metropolitan, Mar Athanasius, 
ill Travancore, but that I do not yet 
know whether his claims have been 
recognised by the Malayalim Church. 
I wrote him, some time ago. a long 
letter, which was translated for me 
into I^yrlac by my fi’iends Principal 
Mill and Mr. Robinson, and Mar Abra- 
ham ailded one from himself, which, 
as coming from an Asiatic and Mouo- 
physite, is likely, I hope, to have 
much weight with him. In it he 
encouraged him to place confidence in 
the friendly disposition of the English 
Church, and cautioned him, very 
earnestly, against the arts and en- 
croachments of the See of Rome and 
its clergy. 


TO MILS. R. IIEBER. 

Madras, Fob. 27, 1825. 

Dearest Love, — I have been so much 
hurried with business, that I have only 
just time to save the dS-k. I am very 
well, and established in a very com- 
fortable and handsome house which 
Government have taken for me. We 
had, on the whole, an • unpleasant as 
well as a tedious passage. The ship is 
a fine one, and well manned, and the 
living on board abundant and com- 
fortable, but she was so much out of 
trim, owing to the bad arrangement of 
her cargo, that she could carry very 
little sail, and leant over on one side so 
strangely, that had bad weather come 
on, it would have fared hardly with us. 
Tne captain is altering the arrange- 
ments, and I hope, for the sake of all 
concerned, that this may prove suffi- 
cient, though, as the ship is also leaky, 
I have some doubts. We had much 
sickness on board ; one poor man died 
of cholera, and was committed to the 
sea a few hours before I came on board. 
A woman I left not likely to linger 
more than a day or two, and for some 
days back had been insensible or nearly 
so, the victim of long hal)its of drunken- 
ness. and, unhappily, not at all dis- 
posed to profit by the advice and 
prayers of Mr. Robinson and myself. 
From most of the other invalids, how'- 




ever, and from the sailors, we met with 
great attention and gratitude. A poor 
little baby died while we were on 
l)onrd, and I buried it, the first funeral 
at. sea wlitcli 1 had seen. I thought of 
Southey’s “Oliver Newman” when the 
coffin’s plunge was heard. 

The mother was one of the ladies on 
board, a Mrs. S., wife of a merchant in 
Calcutta, going home with her infant, 
on account of her ow’n ill health : her 
distress was very grievous and affect- 
ing, particularly to one who was him- 
self a father and a hu^and. Though 
almost broken-hearted, she showed a 
Christian temper, prayed for resigna- 
tion very earnestly and humbly, and 
was, I think, remarkably supported by 
God in her own utter weakness and 
helplessness, both during her child’s 
sufferings, which were very severe, and 
after his death. In the former case, 
she Ixigged me earnestly to come and 
pray fiir him, which of course I did, 
and did my best to comfort her after- 
wards. It has ended in my asking her 
to ot^cupy a room in this house during 
the two or three days that the vessel s 
cargo is shifting, when no sick person 
could, with tolerable comfort, remain 
oil board, and she was not able to get a 
lodging on shore. 

* HI 

Of the other passengers, one, a Lieu- 
tenant Kenny, is a pleasing and gentle- 
manly man, going home in a miserable 
state, covered with ulcers from head to 
foot, the effect of the Arracan fever. I 
asked him also on shore, but he could 
not hesLT going through the surf, or 
even being moved into the boat. 
m * * * 

The surf, when I landed, was very 
moderate to what I expected to sec, 
though it would have swamped any 
boat but those built on purpose. I 
breakfasted this morning with Sir T. 
Munro; he was very kind, and ex- 
pressed regret that the want of accom- 
modation in the Government House 
prevented his asking me there during 
my stay. In the course of my conver- 
sation with him, I saw many marks of 
strong and original talent. I hope to 
commence my journey on the 13th. It 
i will be very hot ; but Sir Thomav 
' S2 
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Munro tells me, that if I avoid the 
monsoon on the Travancore coast, I 
may perform it safely, and with toler- 
able comfort. Be assured, dearest love, 
I will take care of myself, and run no 
needless risks. 

Your affectionate, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. HEBER. 

Madras, March 7, 1826. 
Mv DEAREST Wife, — 1 enclose you a 
letter from poor Mrs. S., my late fellow- 
passenger, which I received the day 
after she left this house. The case she 
tells is a painful and interesting one, 
but one which I cannot assist, so far as 
I can perceive*, and there are others 
who have far stronger claims on me 
than a deserving young man, of whose 
wife I know very little, and of himself 
still less. Nevertheless, when I read 
this account of patient and honourable 
exertion, battling hard with adversity, 
I could not help feeling very strongly 
my own unworthiness, and how deep a 
thankfulness I owe to God, whose 
mercy has thus fkr protected me, and 
those most dear to me, from the state of 
dependence, privation, and anxiety in 
which so many men, my superiors in 
many respects, are doomed to languish. 
Heaven grant tliat I may hereafter 
make a better use of its blessings 1 
I was much pleased to hear that my 
dear wife had been busy in the girls^ 
school. You will, I fear, have a great 
deal of trouble there ; but I am sure 
you will not grudge it. I have been 
seeing the two large schools, the Male 
and Female Orphan Asylum, in which 
Dr. Hell first displayed his talents for 
education. The former is very flourish- 
ing, under the ins[<ectioii of the senior 
chaplain, Mr. Roy, and both in the 
progress and health of the boys is 
superior to the free-school of Calcutta. 
The latter is but ill-conducted under a 
country-bom female, the widow of a 
missionary, who, though a worthy sort 
of woman, has not talent or energy for 
her situation. I have also seen a mag- 
liiliccut display of native schools and 


native converts at Vepery, under the 
care of two Danes (Dr. Rottler and 
Dr. Haubroe), sent out by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The girls here read better, and hem 
quite as well as those under Mrs. Wil- 
son's care. They are chiefly managed 
by Mrs. Haubroe, a young Dane of 
Tranquebar, who seems an excellent 
person. 

1 hold my Confirmation to-morrow, 
and am promised five hundred candi- 
dates, of whom about one hundred and 
fifty will be Tamul j my visitation is 
on Friday. 

* lit « * 

The chaplains here are a remarkably 
good and gentlemanly set, and I am 
greatly impressed with reverence for 
the worthy old missionary Dr. Rottler. 
The weather is very hot, as hot, they 
say, as it is likely to be here ; but 1 am 
extremely well. Nobody could be 
kinder or more considerate than both 
Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Hill have 
shown themselves. They have assigned 
me a most comfortable set of tents, — 
assigned me (what you will be glad to 
hear) a surgeon, Mr. Hyne, tlic deputy 
assay-master, said to be a very clever 
and agreeable man, and a young officer, 
Captain Harkness, by way of guide, 
and to command the escort, wlio knows 
the language and country of Travan- 
core well, besides lending me two 
saddle-horses, and a small stock of 
plate, my own being, as they tell me, 
insufficient for the numbers of which 
my party will now consist. All tliis 
consideration is so much the kinder in 
Sir Thomas Munro, because he is now 
much occupied with domestic distress, 
Lady Munro being about to return to 
England with one of her children who 
is ill. Lady Munro is a very lovely 
woman, and of remarkably pleasing 
manners; everybody here seems to 
regret most honestly her going away, 
saying that her whole conduct has been 
made up of good manners, good heart, 
and sound solid judgment. I do not 
know that higher praise could be given 
to a “ Lady Governess.’ 

I set out on Monday, the 13th, via 
Trichinopoly, &c., to Travancore. I 
shall, 1 am told, find it very hot, but. 
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•with care, shall run no risk in point 
of health. There are some beautiful 
"Churches here ; the other buildings are 
less handsome than I expected j the 
country less green than Bengal, and 
the climate, at this season at least, con- 
siderably warmer. Much as I feel 

S ur absence, 1 cannot repent of having 
I you behind. No accommodations 
are to be obtained in the Neelghurry 
hills, and to take children at this sea- 
son through Travancore, everybody 
tells me would be madness. 

« * He « 

Poor Dr. Smith 1 I was shocked to 
bear of his death, and grieve for his 
poor widow. Yes, dearest, I am sure 
you will show her all kindness. Adieu, 
dear, dear love I God bless you and 
our babes. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. UEBER. 

Comp near Alumbura, one day’s march 
from Fondiclierry, March 16, 1S26. 

i HAVE had little or no time to keep a 
journal, but was determined to make a 
beginning, and now send it to you. I 
am very well, and am travelling com- 
fortably through a pretty country, in 
which almost everything reminds me 
of Ceylon (I mean its sea-coast). I 
have excelhmt tents and horses, and 
like my fellow-travellers very well. 
Sir T. Miinro has written to all the 
collectors on the road to assist me in 
every way (as was done by the fiovem- 
ment of Bengal on my former tour), 
and has himself taken great pains to 
settle everything for me beforehand, j 
Captain Ilarkness, the commander of 
the escort, says he has even directions, 
in case Mr. llyne should fall ill, to 
press the first surgeon, or assistant- 
surgeon, whom he may find, to accom- 
imny me as far as may be nec^sary. 
The weather is about as hot as it was 
in our excursion through Salsette with 
Mr. Elphinstone. ^ Love to my dear 
little Emily, and kiss her and her sister 
for their affectionate father, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE RIGHT HON CHARLES W. 

WILLIAMS WYNN, 

Camp near Chillumorum (Camatie)f 
March 21, 1826. 

My dear Wynn, 

+ "(I * * 

« « <!• « 

There were, indeed, several reasons 
which rendered my presence here ex- 
tremely desirable, and some which, as 
being characteristic of the country, 
may not be uninteresting to you. You 
are aware of the very considerable 
number (I believe about forty thou- 
sand) of Protestant Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of this presidency, the 
spiritual children of Schwartz and his 
successors, and all now in union with 
the Church of England. These people, 
however, Christians as they are, have 
preserved very many of their ancient 
usages, particularly with regard to 
caste, which both here and in Ceylon 
is preserved with a fierceness of pre- 
judice which I have rarely witnessed 
in lk»ngal,and which divides almost as 
perfectly a Sudra from a Pariah Chris- 
tian, as it did the same individuals 
while worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. 
The old school of missionaries tolerated 
all this as a merely civil question of 
pedigree and worldly distinction, .and 
in the hope that, as their converts be- 
came more enlightened, such distinc- 
tions would die away. This effect has 
not followed ; but, on the other hand, 
some of the younger missionaries, both 
Germans and English, have not only 
warmly preached against caste, but in 
the management of their schools, and 
the arrangement of their congregations, 
have thwarted it as much as possible. 
They have even done more ; having 
interfered with many ancient forms 
which are used by these people in 
their marriage ceremonies and domes- 
tic festivities, and which tAey conceive 
to be Pagan, while one of them has 
gone so far as, by way of punishment, 
to compel a school-boy of high caste to 
drink water from the cup of a Pariah. 
A long complaint of these transac- 
tions, written in very good Englhis, 
and with a long row of signatures, was 
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sent to me by the Vepery congregation 
some time ago, and I have now many 
similar statements from different per- 
sons atid congregations of the South. 
The difficulty will be to ascertain how 
far the feeling of caste is really civil, 
and not religious, and how tiir the 
other practices objected to are really 
immoral or idolatrous. On these topics 
I am now busily making inquiry, and 
hope, in the course of my journey, to 
come at the truth so nearly as to pre- 
vent, at least, any gross scandal, with- 
out intrenching materially on what I 
conceive the natural liberty of the new 
convert, to live in all indifferent things 
in the manner which he himself pre- 
fers, and which his ancestors have pre- 
ferred before him. Both parties have 
evidently been to blame, and both, I 
have reason to hope, have already 
receded something in their pretensions. 
The high-caste Indians, for instance, 
had made one most abominable claim, 
t;> have a separate cup for the Sacm- 
ineiit. And the missionaries appear to 
me to have displayed a scarcely less 
blaraeable contempt of the feeling of 
their flocks, and a sour and narrow 
hatred of everything like gaiety and 
amusement, when displayed under any 
other forms than those to which they 
had been themselves accustomed. A 
certain crown of flowers, used in mar- 
riages, has been denounced to me as a 
device of Satan. 

« * 4t « 

And a gentleman has just written to 
complain that the Danish government 
of Traiiquebar will not allow him to 
excommunicate some young persons 
for wearing masks, and acting, as it 
appears, in a Christmas mummery, or, 
at least, in some private rustic theatri- 
cals. If this be heathenish, heaven 
help the wicked! But I hope you 
will not suspect that I shall lend any 
countenance to this kind of ecclesiastic 
tyranny, or consent to men's con- 
.sciences being burdened with restric- 
tions so foreipi to the cheerful spirit of 
the Gospel. The Protestants, however, 
are not the only people whose differ- 
ences I have to compose. The Malay- 
alira, or Syro-Jacobite Churches in 


Travancore, are also in a flame , 
and 1 am, as it appears, to be their 
umpire. 

You are aware that the intercourse 
of these churches with the patriarchs 
of Antioch had, for many years back, 
been interrupted, partly by the violent 
measures pursued by the Portuguese, 
and the intrigues of the missionaries 
sent out by the Propagandists, and still 
more by the poverty of the Christians 
of Travancore, which disabled them 
from sending messengers so far, or pay- 
ing the expenses of a foreign metropo- 
litan. Accordingly, for al)oat fifty 
years, the Jacobite bishops of Travan- 
core have l)een all people of the country, 
and have succeeded each other l)y a 
sort of domestic noniiuation, each pre- 
late, soon after his accession to the see, 
ordaining a coadjutor, “ cum spe suc- 
cessionis.” The present metropolitan 
is named Philoxenns, and his coadjutor, 
who, for several years past, lias trans- 
acted most of the business of the dio- 
cese, is named Dionysius ; both of 
them, the former particularly, men of 
high character, both for piety and that 
sort of learning which is to be expected 
in an Eastern monk. Last year, how- 
ever, the publications respecting these 
people in lOuropc, which, by the way, 
are said to be marked with scandalous 
exaggeration, appear to liave become 
known in Syria, and to have attracted 
the notice of the patriarch to this re- 
mote portion of his flock; and tM'o 
Syrian monks, named Athanasius and 
Abraham, witli the titles of Metropoli- 
tan and “ Ramban,” or archdeacon, ar- 
rived at Bombay whilst I was there, on 
their way to the Malayalim churches, 
and with regular appointments from 
the patriarch, “ sitting in the seat of 
Simon Cephas, which is at Antioch.” 
As it has always been my endeavour to 
conciliate and befriend the Eastern 
Christians who find their way into 
India, both I and Archdeacon Barnes 
showed them all the respect and kind- 
ness in our power, and we were on as 
good terms as people could be who had 
no common language, the strangers 
speaking only Arabic, and all our com- 
munic;ttions being filtered through an 
interpreter. 
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They iitU‘iicle<l church unuskt-d, and 
received the Sacrament at luy hands; 
oil which occasion I placed the metro- 
politan in my own chair, and we em- 
braced in a most brotherly maimer at 
the church door after service. 1 was 
liot without some fears as to tlie manner 
in which the new and old metropolitans 
might adjust tlieir claims, but thought 
myself bound to furnish Athanasius 
with a small viaticum for the rest of his 
journey, and with letters of rec<minien- 
datioii to the English missionaries 
established at Alepee and Cotyaiu, at 
tlie same time that I advertised them, 
oy a post letter, of the visitor they had 
to expect, and gave Athanasius my best 
advice as to the inoderatiou with which 
it would become him, under actual cir- 
cumstances, to advance his claims. 

The missionaries I enjoined most 
earnestly to take no part, if they could 
possibly avoid it, in any dispute's which 
might arise, and to recognize implicitly, 
with all due marks of respect and con- 
fidence, whichever patriarch the nia- 
jofit^ of the Malayalim churches might 
receive. How far either jiarty has ad- 
hered to my counsels, I, as yet, hardly 
know. The missionaries assert that 
Athanasius, and, still more, his ram- 
ban, have bei'ii mere firebrands in the 
country, that they have excommuni- 
cated both metropolitan and coadjutor, 
and threatened them with personal 
violence; have annulled the ord-rs 
which they had conferred, dissolved 
marriages, altered the interior of 
churches, and listened to no advice but 
tiiat of a certain disalVccted “Malpan,’* 
or doctor, who was disappointed some 
years ago in his hope of being named 
coadjutor instead of Dionysius. On 
the other hand, Athanasius has written 
to complain bitterly of the reception 
which he has met with from the me- 
tropolitans (whom he admits, indeed, 
“ tliat for their lies and sorceries he 
nas cursed from his own mouth, and 
the mouth of the holy ixitriarch, and 
the mouth of the prince of the apostles, 
Simon Cephas,” as well as from 
“ the English priests, of whom thou 
Fy)akest unto me, and the man which 
is the ruler of the land, even Travan- 
coie," meaning, I suppose, either the 


rannee's minister, or the English resi- 
dent. At the same time corni>laint has 
been made to me from other tpiarters 
that the missiouai ies, though extremely 
well-meaning and correct iiieu, have 
really been too much inlluenced by 
their natural fricndsiiip for the rival 
metropolitan Philoxemis, and 1 am the 
more led to apprehend that something 
of this kind has occurred, from the de- 
ciiied tone which the resident and ran- 
nee have assumed, forbidding Athana- 
sius to exercise his functions, though 
acknowleilged (as I am assured) by llie 
great majority of tlie people, and 
tlireateniiig to send liiiu from the 
country. This last nii'asure I have got 
suspended, at least till 1 can myself try 
my hand at composing the ditierence, 
or at ascertaining the real wishes of the 
Malayaliin Church, which is meanwhile 
in a perfect llame, but which has ex- 
pressed, 1 luulersland, a general desire 
that the English bishop should settle 
the question. 

The w ay in which I pro[>ose to do it 
is by assembling a general synoil of 
their clergy, in which the claims of the 
rival metropolitans and the customs of 
their church shall be openly discussed, 
ami the votes given by ballot. Vexatious 
and unfortunate as tlie occasion of such 
au assembly will be, it will be to myself 
extremely interesting and curious, since 
by no other means could 1 have hoped 
to become so intimately aequaiiited with 
this most ancient and interesting church, 
which, corrupt as it is in doctrine, and 
plunged in lamentable ignorance, ap- 
pear to preserve a closer resemblance 
ill its forms and circumstances of so- 
ciety, than any other now in exisk'iicc, 
to the Christian world in the third 
and fourth century after our Saviour, 
Meantime I am visiting the principal 
civil and military stations, by nearly 
the same course w liich Bishop Middle- 
toil followed in the year ISKJ, hoping 
to rc'ach Travancore early in May, and 
to return to Madras by the tract which 
he did not visit, of Mysore, Bimgalore, 
and A root. The country, as far as 1 
have yet advanced, is (though not gene- 
rally fertile, and almost universally 
flat) as beautiful as palms, and spread- 
ing trees, and diligent cultivation can 
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make it, and the ancient Hindoo tem- 
ples, though inferior in taste to the 
magnificent Mussulman buildings of 
which I sent you a description from the 
north-west of India, are in size, pictur- 
esque effect, and richness of carving, 
far above anytliing which I had ex- 
pected to meet with. Here, at Chil- 
lumbnim (a town half-way between 
Cttddalore and Tanjore), is a temple of 
Siva, covering with its quadrangles, its 
cloisters, its “ hall of eleven hundred 
columns,*’ and the other buildings which 
surround its sanctuary, a space of 
ground, I am persuaded, more than 
equal to Christ Church, with an esta- I 
blishmcnt, if its abbot speaks the truth 
(who, by the way, strange as it may 
seem, is himself of a low caste), of no 
fewer than three hundred Brahmins. 
The place, however, which, though of 
comparatively insignificant size, has 
interested me most from the association 
with which it is connected, is Mahitbit- 
iTpoorum, “ the city of the great Bali,” 
with its ruins lashed by the surf? and 
the romance of its submarine palaces. 

«|i >(• 4> 4< 

I hope some day to find time for a 
more elaborate and intelligible view. 
But, indeed, I do not eat the bread of 
idleness in this country. Since my 
arrival at Madras, little more than three 
weeks ago, I have preached eleven 
times (including my visitation charge), 
have held four public and one private 
Confirmation, visited five schools, at- 
tended one public meeting, travelled 
sixty miles in' a palanquin, and one 
hundred and forty on horseback, besides 
a pretty voluminous correspondence 
M’lth Government, different mission- 
aries and chapliiiiis, and my Syrian 
brother Mar Athanasius. And the 
themiometer this day stands at ninety- 
eight in the shade. However, I con- 
tinue, thank God, on the whole, to 
enjoy as good liealth as I ever did in 
England. Busy as I am, my business 
is mostly of a kind which I like, and 
which accords with my previous 
studies. The country, the objects, and 
tlie people round me, are all of a kind 
to stimulate and repay curiosity more 
than most others in the world; and 
though there are, alas ! many moments 


in the day (more particularly now that 
I am separated from my wife and chil- 
dren) in which I feel my exile painfully, 
I should be very ungrateful indeed if I 
did not own myself happy. Heaven 
grant that I may not be useless 1 When 
at Calcutta you have added much to 
my comfort by sending Grey there, 
who* I rejoice to say, is as popular as 
he deserves to be. It happens now, 
remarkably, that all the three chief 
justices were my contemporaries at 
Oxford, and that 1 have always been on 
terms of friendly intercourse with all, 
though Grey was the only one with 
whom I was intimate. 

m « 

Lord Combermcre, during his stay 
in Calcutta, was a great accession to 
our circle, and I really believe you 
could liave found no person better 
suited to play the very difficult and im- 
portant task which was placed in his 
hands, from his good sense, his readi- 
ness in dispatch of business, and his 
accessibility, which had gone far to 
gjiin him the good-will of the Com- 
pany's army, even before his success at 
Bhurtpoor. He appears at 

present to enjoy a higher reputation 
than any commander-in-chief since 
Lord Cornwallis, or any officer who 
has appeared in India, except Sir A. 
Wellesley. 

* * « ill 

It is really strange how much im- 
portance has been attached to the for- 
tress of Bhurtpoor. Even in the Car- 
natic, Sir Thomas Munro tells me, the 
native princes would not believe that it 
ever could be taken, or that the Jats 
were not destined to be the rallying 
point of India, as they certainly are, by 
the little which I saw of them, among 
its finest races. I regret now I did not 
visit Bhurtpoor. I was within one 
march, and corresponded with the raja, 
but was too anxious to reach Jyepoor 
to accept his invitation. 

Sir T. Munro is a man of very con- 
siderable talent, and is universaily re- 
spected and esteemed by all whom I 
liave yet heard speak of him ; iiidi- 
viduallpr I have received much kiiidne^ 
from him. 

Reginald Calcjutta. 
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TO THE REV. CHARLES SHIPLEY. 

Tanjore, March 28, 1826. 
My dear Charles, — 

• a|t 

1 am as^in, alas, separated for several 
months from my dear wife and chil- 
dren, having been obliged to undertake 
the visitation of Southern India in a 
season when it is dangerous for any but 
the robust and hardy to travel. The i 
heat is indeed already considerable, and 
must be, ere many weeks are over, 
much greater. I am well, liowever, 
and am very closely and interestingly 
occupied in the visitation of the mis- 
sions under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the success of which, since the 
time of the excellent Schwartz, has 
been far greater than is generally known 
or supposed in Europe. On Easter-day 
I confirmed seventy, and administered 
the Sacrament to nearly two hundred 
natives ; and in the evening, when the 
service was in Tainul, I pronoimced the 
benediction in that language on above 
one thousand three hundred. The dif- 
ference of numbers will be easily ac- 
counted for ; since, in the former in- 
stance, few attended but those who 
understood a little English, the rest 
having attended the ministry of one of 
the missionaries early in the morning. 
This, however, is only in the city of 
Tanjore. There are scattered congre- 
gations, to the number of many thou- 
sand Protestant Christians, in all the 
neighbouring cities and villages; and 
the wicker-bound graves, each distin- 
guished by a little cross of cane, of the 
poor people by the road-side, are enoueh 
to tell even the most careless traveller 
that the country is, in a great measure, 
Christian. I'he missions, however, are 
in a state which requires much help 
and restoration; their funds, which 
were considerable, have been sadly di- 
lapidated since the time of Schwartz, 
by the pious men (but quite ignorant of 
the world) who have succeeded him, 
and though I find great piety and good- 
will, 1 could wish a little more energy 
in their proceedings at present. 

I heartily wish I could stay here a 


month or six weeks, every hour of 
which time might be usefully and pro- 
fitably employ^. My time, however, 
is very limited, and 1 must press on to 
Travancore before the south-west mon- 
soon shall have made travelling on the 
Malabar coast impossible. 

* * * ill 

Thence, I hope, after visiting Calicut 
and Cannanore, to return by Seringa- 
patam to Madras, and thence to Cal- 
cutta. 

Heaven bless you, my dear Charles. 

Believe me, 

Ever your's affectionately, 
Keginald Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON. ESQ. 

Trichlnopoly, April 1, 1826. 

My dear Wilmot, 

% « ♦ • 

* * lO « 

l^have oeen passing the last four 
days in the society of a Hindoo prince, 
the Raja of Tanjore, who quotes Four- 
croy, Ivuvoisier, Linnaus, and Buffon 
fluently, has formed a more accurate 
judgment of the poetical merits of 
Shakspeare than that so felicitously 
expressed by Lord Byron, and has ac- 
tually emitted English poetry very 
superior indeed to llousseau’s epitaph 
on Shenstoiic, at the same time that he 
is much respected by the English offi- 
cers in his neighbourhood as a real 
good judge of a horse, and a cool, bold, 
and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth 
is that he is an extraordinary man, 
who, having in early youth received 
such an education as old Schwartz, the 
celebrated missionary, could give him, 
has ever since continued, in the midst 
of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of 
European literature, while he has never 
neglected the active exercises and frank 
soldierly bearing which become the de- 
scendant of the old Maharatta con- 
querors, and by which only, in the pr^ 
sent state of things, he has it in his 
power to gratify the prejudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity 
among them. Had he lived in the days 
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of Hyder, he would liave been a for- 
midable ally or enemy, for he is, by the 
testimony of all in his neighbourhootl, 
frugal, bold, popular, and iiiBiiiuating. 
At present, with less power than au 
English nobleman, he holds his head 
high, and ai>pears contented; and the 
print of Buonaparte, which hangs in 
his library, is so neutralized by that <)f 
Lord Hastings in full costume, that it 

can do no harm to anybody 

To finish the portrait of Malm Raja 
Sarbojee, T should tell you that he is a 
strong-built and very handsome middle- 
aged man, with eyes and nose like a 
fine hawk, and very bushy grey mus- 
tachios, generally splendidly dressed, 
but with no effeminacy of ornament, 
and looking and talking more like a 
favourable specimen of a French gene- 
ral officer, than any other object of 
comparison which occurs to me. His 
son, Raja Sewajee (so named after their 
great ancestor), is a pale, sickly-looking 
lad of seventeen, who also speaks Eug- 
lish, but imperfectly, and on w*se 
account his father lamented, with much 
apparent concern, the impossibility 
which he found of obtaining any toler- 
able instruction in Tanjore. I was 
moved at this, and offered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apart- 
ments in my house, ana be introduced 
into good English society ; at the same 
time that 1 would superintend his 
studies, and procure for him the best 
masters which India affords. The 
father and son, in different ways, the 
one catching at the idea with great 
eagerness, the other as if he were afraid 
to say all he wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Both, 
however, on consulting together, ex- 
pressed a doubt of the mother’s concur- 
rence, and accordingly, next day, I had 
a very civil message thn^ngh the resi- 
dent, that the rannee had already lost 
two sons, that this survivor was a sickly 
boy, that she was sure he would not 
come back alive, and it would kill her 
to part with him, but that all the family 
joined in gratitude, &c. So poor Sewa- 
jee must chew betel and sit iii the zen- 
fi anah j and pursue the other amusements 
of the common race of Hindoo princes, 


till he is gathered to those heroic forms 
who, girded with long swords, with 
hawks on their wrists, and garments 
like those of the king of spades (whose 
portrait painter, as I guess, has been 
retained by this family), adorn the prin- 
cipal room in the palace. Sarbojee, the 
father, has not trusted liis own immor- 
tality to records like these. He has put 
up a colossal marble statue of himself, 
by Flaxman, in one of his halls of 
audience, and bis figure is introduced 
on the moniinient, also by Flaxman, 
which he has raised in the mission 
church to the memory of his tutor 
Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the 
dying saint, and receiving his bless- 
ing.* 

Of Schwartz and his fifty years* 
labour among the heathens, the extra- 
ordinary influence and popularity which 
he ac(|uired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, and contending ihiropcau 


* Tho Hev. Mr. RoUinson Leiny ifpsirnuH to 
SPO also tlie Christian cnnj^'rcgation at Kannn- 
d.igowly, liftfen miles from ’f!inj<)rc, and his 
lli;{hness the M »ha Knja’a Chatterain, went 
lo that place on the l.'')tli April, lie was much 
pleased to see a larj'e con^fre^ation assembled, 
and after morninjj prayers he i^ave n kind ad* 
dress to the Christians, animating them to bo 
thankful to Gtsl for his great meici(*s showed 
to them. The chapel at this place is a decent 
thatched hnilding. It is also us('d ms a wdiool. 
Fifty poor children of the Christians are here 
supported by tlie bounty of his IIi;fhnes.s, but 
instructed at the expenstj of the mission. The 
houses of the catechist and schoolmaster, which 
are also thatched, are built near the chapel. 
From Kannndfi;roo<ly he went to his lliehness's 
Chatteram, wliieli is a Hindoo charitable insti- 
tution, established 1 y 'he present Maha Raja 
of Tanjore, not nn-rely for the maintenance of 
Brahmins, but for the poor of every deseri p 
tion. This charitalde jnstitution has saved 
many hundreds from perishitif? when a severe 
famine and the cholera prevailed some years 
ayo in the Uamuad, Shevagunga, an<l Madura 
districts. A circumstance that renders this 
institution worthy of notice is, that there is a 
charity sclinol attached to it, in which childreti 
are instructed in the Tamul, (Jentoo, Maha 
ratta, Sanscrit, Persian, and English languages ; 
to this must be added the Christian charity 
school at Kansindagoody, above mentioned. 
There are also two hospitals attached to tho 
charitable institution, one for men and one for 
women suffering by sickness. A beautiful 
bungalow is also erected over the Chatteram 
for the accommodation of gentlemen and other 
Europeans going to tlio southward, or ooming 
from thence . — Extract from a IjCtter from tM 
Rev. J. C. Ae/W<jjr.— E d. 
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governments, I need, give you no ac- 
count, except that my idea of him has 
been raised since I came into the south 
of India. I used to suspect tliat, with 
many admirable qualities, there was 
too great a mixture of intrigue in his 
character ; that he was too much of a 
political prophet, and that the vene- 
ration which the heathen paid and still 
pay him, and which indeed almost re- 
gards him as a superior being, putting 
crowns and burning lights before his 
statue, was purchased by some unwar- 
rantable compromise with their preju- 
dices. I find I was quite mistaken. 
He was really one of the most active 
and fearless, as he was one of the most 
successful missionaries who have a|> 
peared since tlie Apostles. To say 
that he was disinterested in regard to 
money, is nothing; he was . perfectly 
wireless of power, and renown never 
seemed to alfcct him, even so far as to 
induce even an outward show of humi- 
lity. His temper was perfectly simple, 
open, and cheerful, and in his political 
negotiations (employments which he 
never sought for, but which fell in his 
way) he never pretended to impar- 
tiality, but acted as the avowed, though 
certainly the successful and judicious 
agent of the orphan prince entrusted to 
his care, and from attempting whose 
conversion to Christianity he seems to 
have abstained from a feeling of ho- 
nour. His other converts w'ere be- 
tw^eeu six and seven thousand, iK'sides 
those wliich his predecessors and com- 
panions in the cause had brought over. 
The number is gradually increasing, 
and there are now in the south of India 
about two hundred Protestant congre- 
gations, the numbers of which have 
been sometimes vaguely stated at 40 , 000 . 
I doubt whether they reach l.'>,000, 
but even tliis, all things considered, is 
a great numlMir. The Roman Catho- 
lics are considerably more numerous, 
but belong to a lower caste of Indians, 
for even these Christians retain many 
prejudices of caste, and in point of 
knowledge and morality are said to be 
extremely inferior. This inferiority, 
as injuring tlie general character of 
the religion, is alleged to have ocoa- 
sioned the very unfavourable eye with 


which all native C'hristians have Ixien 
regarded in the Madras (iovermiieut. 
If tliey have not actually been perse- 
cuted, tliey have been “ distpialified,” 
tot idem verbis, from holding any place 
or appointnient, whether civil or mili- 
tary, under the C'oinpany’s Govern- 
ment; and that in districts where, 
while the native princes remained in 
pow'er, Christians were employed with- 
out scruple. Nor is this the worst: 
many peasants have been beaten, by 
authority of the English magistrates, 
ft>r refusing, on a religitms account, to 
assist in drawing the chariots of the 
idols on festival days ; and it is only 
the present collector of Tanjore who 
has withheld the assistance of the se- 
cular arm from the lirahmins on these 
occasions. The consequence is, that 
the lirahmins, being limited to volun- 
tary votiiries, have now often very hal’d 
work to speed the ponderous wheels of 
Kali and Siva through the deep lanes 
of this fertile country. This is, how- 
cvcj^still the most favoured land of ' 
liraliTninism, and the temples arc larger 
and more beautiful than any which I 
have seen in Northern India; they are 
also decidedly older, hut as to their 
very remote age 1 am still incredulous. 

You will have heard, perhaps, from 
your brother, that I had the pleasure 
of meeting liini in Ceylon. That coun- 
try might he one of the happiest, as it 
is one of the loveliest sj>ots in the uni- 
verse, if some of the old Dutch laws 
were done away, among which, in my 
jiulgmeiit, the chief are the monopoly 
of cinnamon, and tlie compulsory labour 
of the peasants on the high roads, and 
in other species of corvees. The Can- 
dian provinces, where neither of 
these exist, seemed to me the most 
prosperous parts of the country. 

It: >l( 

•You will perceive from the date and 
tenor of my letter, that I am again on 
my visitation tour; again, too, 1 am 
grieved to say, separated from my 
family. Circumstances had detained 
me so late at Calcutta, that the cool 
season was quite spent, and it would 
have been tempting Heaven to take 
them witli me in such a journey at thia 
time of the year. It is, indeed, ij>> 
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tensely liot, often from 98° to 100° in 
the shade ; but 1 could not defer it to 
another year, and I thank God, con- 
tinue ‘^uite well, though some of my 
companions have suffered, and I have 
been compelled to leave my surgeon 
behind sick at Tanjore.* My chaplain 
I feared, yesterday, must have re- 
mained there also, but he has now ral- 
lied. I am compelled to pass on in 
order to get to Travancore, where 1 
have much curious discussion before 
me with the Syrian Christians before 
the monsoon renders that country im- 
passable. This I hope to accomplish ; 
but meantime the hot winds are grow- 
ing very oppressive, and must be much 
worse than they are before I reach 
Quilon. The hospitality, however, of 
Europeans in India assures me ot 
house-room at all the principal sta- 
tions, so that there are not, I think, 
above two hundred miles over which 
we must trust to the shelter of tents 
alone. 

* * * * 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
friend, ^ 

Reginald Calcutta. 


* Mr. Hyne died of an abscess in the liver 
the 4th of April.— Eu. 


Note.—l\i the last letter which the 
Editor received from the Bishop is the 
following passage, in closing the vo- 
lume with which, she feels that she 
discharges a duty equally to him and 
to those whose claims, if he had been 
spared, he would himself have brought 
forward in a more formal and more effi- 
cient manner : — ■ 

“ Will it be believed, that while the 
raja kept his dominions, Christians 
were eligible to all the different offices 
of state, while now, there is an order of 
Government against their being ad- 
mitted to any employment 1 * Surely we 
are in matters of religion the most 
lukewarm and cowardly people on the 
face of the eartli. I mean to make this 
and some other things which I have 
seen, a matter of formal representation 
to all the three Governments of India, 
and to the Board of Control.’^ 


* Extract from Rcgulntums of the Madras Oo- 
vcrnrnent. 1816. 

Piira. 6.— The Zilla judges shall recommend 
to the orovincial courts the persons whom they 
may deem tit for tl)e olhcc ot District Moonsif $ 
but no person shall be authorised to officiate 
as a District Moonsif without the previouo 
sanction of the provincial court, nor unless ha 
he of the Hindoo or Mahoinmedan persuasion. 
True Extract. D. M. — Ed, 
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CIRCULAR OF MAR IGNATIUS 
GEORGIUS, 

Patriarch of Antioch, 

TO THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES IN 
INDIA, 

Rccuinmentling to their Protection his Envoy, 
Mar Athanasius. 

Tit the Clvefs of the British Naiiun in Hinditstnn, 

From the humble Ignatius Georgius 
the Fourth, by the mercy of Almighty 
God, Patriarch of the throne of Antake 
(Antioch) the apostolic, the holy over 
the Syrians and Jacobites of Derab 
Zefran, and rest of the Is'ast. 



Salutation to the Most Holy God, 
the Creator of bodies, and tlie releaser 
of souls, may this prayer be received 
for my dear and fortunate friends the 
chiefs of the countries of llindostan, the 
pure, the friends of God; may the 
blessings of the Almighty be bestowed 
on them, and their families, and de- 
scendants, and on those who are united 
with them, through the mediation of 
Our Lady the pure Mary, and the 
whole army of Martyrs, and the Saints. 
Amen ! 

Further, the cause of writing thi^ 
lines of friendship and blessing is, in 
the first place to inquire after your 
affairs, and to acquaint you that I am 
constantly thinking of you ; moreover 
w'e have sent to wait on you our for- 
tunate children, viz,, Matron Abadool 
Museeha, and the Casis Ishaac, and 
Casis Abdulahud, and Casis Hushara, 
deputed to our Syrian Jacobite chil- 
dren who are with you, and are beneath 


the shadow of God, and the shadow of 
your power, for the completion of se- 
veral affairs which are wanting. Now, 
our request of your magnanimity is, 
that on their arrival in your presence 
you may be pleased to cast a favourable 
eye on them, and recommend them to 
the care and attention of the chiefs of 
whatever places they may visit, or 
wherever they may dwell, for they are 
my children, and are unacquainted with 
the customs of that country (India). 
And, be it known also, that what be- 
longs to you belongs to us, what de- 
lights us delights you, and that which 
grieves us you are not approving. And, 
praise he to God, the zeal or assistance 
in matters of religion of your exalted 
nation, the British, is famous in all 
parts, more especially with respect to 
our tribe of Syrians, and this has been 
the case from times of old, but parti- 
cularly of late our mutual friendship 
lias been increased. We beseech God 
that this may last netween us until 
the last day. For these reasons, it is 
not necessary tliat w^e should appeal 
more at length to you, as your wisdom 
does not require a detailed explanation. 
Whatever protection and support you 
may be pleased to extend to my chil- 
dren, is to be carried to the account 
of my weakness ; and that which you 
have vouchsafed for my weakness w ill 
Ixj .taken into account by the Lord Jesus 
the Mighty, who will reward you ou 
my behalf with innumerable fpessings 
of vast and double measure, and we 
request His grace and favour, that he 
may favour you constantly with His 
holy blessings, and may protect you 
from all trials both ghostly and Ix)- 
dily, and may uphold you, and make 
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easy your affairs, and grant you your 
desires, and break the force of your 
enemies. May your souls be strcngtli- 
ened. May your children be protected, 
and may He open the gates of mexcy 
for you, and may He increase His 
favour and blessings, and His gifts on 
all of you, and iniijr He grant you 
favour and prosperity in both worlds, 
peace in this world, and life everlasting. 

Favour me always with news of yonr 
condition, and do not reprehend us for 
not having entered your name ; tlic* 
reason is that no correspondence has, 
as yet, passed between us (we therefore 
know it not). This letter was proper 
to be written on account of your friend- 
ship, after giving you our blessings. 

[Written 29th Tisreeii 2iid, a.d.1823. 
Rubeeoosani 1239, IlejreeJ. 


TO MAll ATHANASIUS. 

[A* translated into Syrinc bv Messrs. Robin- 
sou acid Mill.] 

Calcutta, Dec. 1K25. 

To the excellent and learned Father 
Mar Athanasius, Hishop and Metro- 
politan of all the churches of Christ in 
India, which walk after the rule of the 
Syrians, Mar lieginahl, by the grace 
of God, Hishop of Calcutta; grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the Father, 
and our l^ord Jesus Cffirist. 

I have earnestly desired, beloved 
brotber in the Lord, to hear that the 
Lord hath prospered tliy journey from 
Bombay, and that thoii farest well, 
and art in good liealth in the land of 
Malabar. (I hope that they have re- 
joiced at thy coining even as they re- 
joiced at the coming of Mar Hasilius, 
Mar Gregorius, and Mar Johannes. *) 
And my prayer to God for thee is, 
that even as he led Patriarch Abraham 
from his country, and from the midst 
of his^itindred, through faith, to a 
atrangJRid distant land, He may even 


• Tlie last .Syrjfln llishops (before Mar Atha- 
nasiuH in 1823) who went to rule the Church 
tn Malabar in 1751 ; all the metropolitans after 
them (called Mar Dionysius, or Cyrillus, or 
Fhiloxenus severally) being Indian Bishops of 
Cheir ordaininj;. 


thus guide, protect, and prosper thee, 
and give thee health and grace, and 
every good gift, and incivase unto thee 
the love of thy flock, and that tin* 
fruits of the Spirit may be multiplied 
to thee from them ; as it is written, 
“ Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 
trust in Him, and He shall bring it to 
pass.” 

Especially I have been desirous to 
hear from thee of the good estate of 
our brethren, tlie faithful, in Malabar, 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons; 
and also of my own children in Christ, 
the English presbyters wlio sojourn 
among you at Cottayam ; may God re- 
ward you according to your kindness 
towards them, and may the brotherly 
affection between you and them be 
daily increased and strengthened ! 

Fiirthcrinore, I make known to thy 
friendship that the desire of my heart, 
ami my prayer to the Lord, is, that the 
holy name of Jesus maj be yet further 
known among all nations; and also, 
that all that love the Lord may love 
one another, to the intent that they 
which are without may behold the 
unity and peace that is among you, and 
glorify God in the day of visitation. 
Like as was the desire of heart and 
prayer to God of the blessed Thomas 
Middleton, who fed the Church o 
Christ in this Episcopate before me, 
who.se memory is blessed among the 
saints of Christ, wdiether they be of the 
family of England or of India; but 
they are not two families, but one, 
which is named after the name of the 
Ix)rd Jesus, who sitteth at the right 
hand of God, in whom all nations, 
tribes, and languages are united, and 
shall be glorified together. 

I also pray thee to write me word of 
the health of thyself and all that are 
with thee, likewise of the health of my 
own children, the presbyters of Eng- 
land, and what is their conversation 
among you. 

Furthennore, I hope, if the Lord 
will, to pass to the cities of Madras, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, visiting the 
churches there that are subject to me. 
And I desire, with God’s pleasure, to 
pass on thence to salute thee, my bro- 
ther, &nd the churches under thee, that 
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I may be filled with joy, while I be- 
hold your order, and am a participator 
with you in prayers. And if there Imj 
anything more which I have not writ- 
ten, it may be told when I come to 
thee, for (the daughter of the voice * is 
better than the son of the ink ; and) it 
is a good time wlien a man speaketh 
face to face with his friend. 

This letter is sent unto thee by the 
hand of a learned and faithful Englisli 
presbyter, John Doran, one of the pres- 
byters from before me, who proposeth, 
if thou givest leave, to sojourn in Cot- 
tayam, even as the presljyters, llenja- 
min Hay ley, Joseph Fenn, and Henry 
Haker, have sojourned until now with 
licence of the godly bishops of Jhe 
Church of Malabar, to teach learning 
and piety to all wlio thirst after instruc- 
tion, doing good, and giving no cause 
of otfence. And I beseech thee, bro- 
ther, for my sake, and the sake of the 
Gospel of Christ, that thou wouldest 
receive him as a son and as a faithful 
servant of our Lord, wlio is alone, with 
the Holy Ghost, most high in the glory 
of God the Father ; to Him, thcretbre, 
be all honour and dominion for ever, 
i^men. 

Moreover I entreat thee, brother, to 
beware of the emissaries of the Hishop 
of Itoiiie, wliose hands have been dip- 
ped in the blood of the saints, from 
whose tyranny our Church in England 
hath been long freed by the blessing of 
God, and we liope to continue in that 
freedom for ever ; of whom are the 
Metropolitans of Goa, the Hishop of 
Crangaiior, and he at Verapoli, who 
have, in time past, done the Indian 
Church much evil. (I pray that those 
of thy churches in Malabar f who are 
yet subject to these men may arouse 
themseWes; and he delivered from their 
hands.) Howbeit the T.ord desireth 
not the death of a sinner, but His mer- 
cies are over all his works, and He is 
found of them that sought him not. 

Our brother, Mar Abraham, a bishop 


* “The dan^OiUTof tli** voice,” in Syrian, 
means no more ’han a word. It is a very usual 
expression for it. ^ . 

f I. e. All churches of the Syro-Chaldiic 
ritual, one-half of whicli are under the Romish 
voke imposed b*' the Synod of Dianiper. 


of the Armenian nation, wlio is sent 
from his patriarch at Jerusalem (may 
God rescue his holy city from the 
bands of the Ishmaelites), salutes thee. 
He also brings a letter which was sent 
by his hand to thee, from the Syrian 
patriarch at Jerusalem, and has not 
found means, hitherto, of forwarding it 
to thee at Malabar, and has therefore 
rejpiested me to send it now to thee. 
All the Church of Christ that is here 
salute thee. Salute in niy name thy 
brethren Mar Dionysius, and Mar Phi- 
loxeims,* with the presbyters, and dea- 
cons. (William Mill, and Thomas Ito- 
binson, presbyters, that write this 
epistle, in the Lord salute you.) 

'rhe blessing of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost be witli you evermore. 
Amen. 

{Signed) Reqinai.d, Bisnor. 
Hy the help of God let this 
letter go to the region of 
Travancore, to the citj 
of Cottayam, and let it 
be delivered into the 
hands of the grave and 
venerable Hishop Mar 
Athanasius, Metropolitan 
of the Church of Mala- 
bar. 


LETTER FROM FATHER ABRAHAM 
OF JERUSALEM 

(An Envoy sent with Visitorinl I’owerB, bv th* 
Armenian ratriaicli of Ararat, to the liast* 
ern Churches of that Nation in India) 

TO MAR ATHANASIUS; 

Seat with Bishop Heber's Svriac Letter, by 
the hands of Mr. lloran. 

Jan. 6, 1826. 

Abraham, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
from the holy see of Jerusalem (ap- 
pointed Hishop and Nuncio on a spi- 
ritual visitation to the Churches of the 
Armenian nation in the East Indies), 
unto our beloved brother in Lord, 
the Right Rev. Mar Athanasiu? Metro- 
politan of the Assyrian nation on the 

* The ex-metropolitan, who resi!»nHd the 
chair to the last Mar Dionysius, and now livea 
in voluntary retirement at Codangalonjjery, 
or Anhur, in the north. 


Written 
also in 
Tamul. 
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c<jast of Malabar, and to all the com- 
municators in the true religion of Jesus 
Christ, and to all the beloved brethren 
tittaclied to the Church, scndeth greet- 
ing 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father the Most High ; and 
from our blessed Ih'deemer, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the luspirer, Holy 
Ghost I 

1 had the gratification to understana, 
from our most beloved brother in the 
Lord, the Wight Rev. Reginald, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of India 
(over the Christians of the Established 
Church of England), the good ministiy, 
and adherence to the charge committed 
unto you by your superior, in being 
overseer to the flock of God, for whose 
redemption's sake Jesus died. This 
hath atfbroed me the greatest jileasure, 
and I always render iny thanks to God 
for His grace, which is given to good 
Christian ministry by Jesus Christ. 
Permit me to remind you, ye brethren 
in the Ixird, that according to Scrip- 
ture the last days I see are come, when 
many false prophets and false Christs 
were to have risen, who dissemble in 
sheep's clothing, but in reality are 
wolves ; such as some of the followers 
of the Roman Catholic Church are, 
who try to find access unto the flocks 
(embodied in the Church of Christ), 
by the unity of faith and brotherly love 
(through the triumph of the Gospel), 
and are bent upon scattering and driv- 
ing them deep into the pit of Satiinical 
transgressions by superstition and ido- 
latry: and for the sake of personal 
ostentation among men, they endeavour I 
to bereave and deprive the true be- | 
lievers from the glory of God ; where- 
fore, be ye upon your guards, and 
watch, as the skilful shepherd, which 
thou art represented, according to the 
beaten track of the heavenly good 
Shepherd; feed and watch with vigi- 
lance over the flock of Christ, even at 
the cost of blood. The more espe- 
cially, I say, for the unity of faith and 
doctrine handed down from your an- 
cestors, in union with the orthodox 
ChuT ch of Armenia, of which you are 
inemliers, and the Head of os all is 
Christ blessed for evermore. 


It is rejoicing to observe, that we are 
in expectation, according to the word 
of the Lord, to witness the end of the 
heathens, which seems to he near at 
hand through the propagation of the 
Gospel. It is gratifying to me to ob- 
serve, that the most part of India is 
blossomed with the light and cultivao 
tion of the difltusion of Scripture, 
through the indefatigable labours of 
our beloved brother in God, the most 
pious and true preacher of the Word of 
God, our amiable friend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. Moreover, his im- 
partial intercourse with our Church, 
and his friendly reception of us in the 
English Church, has gladdened us be- 
yond the power of the auxiliary, pen 
and ink, to convey fully my humble 
sentiments on this subject. It is truly 
rejoicing to see Christianity thus 
strengthened, without an/ distinction 
to sects and nations; brotherly love 
working together ; one Christian with 
another; wherefore it behoves me to 
hail, that the day of salvation and the 
acceptable time is now visible in our 
age. I avail myself, in so reasonable 
a time, to remind you, our beloved 
brother in the Lord, of the ministry 
thou hast received from (iod, through 
the grace of the precious Cross: mi- 
nister thou the Word of life unto the 
believers, as well as the unbelievers and 
heathens, at the station where your mi- 
nistry extends, that thou luayest be en- 
abled to rescue the lost from the jaws 
of Antichrist. It is tlie bitterness of 
times that needs the sweetness of the 
Holy Scripture to be diffused, that the 
fruits may prove acceptable to the Al- 
mighty. 

Be it known to our worthy brother 
in the Lord, that, during the usual 
course of my communication with the 
Holy Sec of Jerusalem, I had the ho- 
nour of receiving a letter of blessing 
and loving-kindness from the Right 
Reverend Father in God, the Arch- 
bishop of the Assyrian Church, at the 
Holy Land, to your address, which 
would have afforded me the greatest 
source of pleasure to hand over to you 
personally, and to partake, myself, of 
the pleasure of your brotherly kind- 
ness, ‘and to witness your good ministry 
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of the Church and the congregation 
committed to your charge, of which I 
have heard so happy an account from 
our friend and brother, the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta; but unfortunately it did 
not prosper so ; for the ship, on board 
of which I was a passenger, did not 
touch on the coast. However, a very 
favourable opportunity occiirre<l, since 
our brother, the Ix)rd Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, during his conversation, men- 
fipned to me, that he was on tlie point 
of forwarding you an epistle in the Sy- 
riac language. 1 availe<l myself of that 
opportunity to deliver to him the letter 
to your address (above alluded to), to 
be enclosed in it at the same time, and 
am much obliged for the brotherly 
love, that he has done so, and trust to 
God it will reach you in safety. 

I had written these few lines in the 
Ai-mcnian language ; but thinking per- 
haps none of my nation niight happen 
4 to be there, to convey my brotherly 
love and meeting to you ; and none of 
my haudml nation here understanding 
the Syriac language to translate it, I 
have therefore got it transcribed into 
English, a language generally under- 
sto^ all over India ; and 1 hopw you 
will find some one of the station to 
read it to you. 

I have prepared myself to go on 
hoard an Egyptian vessel, named Alib 
riohouang, towards the Holy Land; 
should it please God to prosper that 
the vessel should touch at Alle|)ee (as 
I am given to understand), I promise 
myself the pleasure to send informa- 
tion thence to you and the brethren of 
the Church, and to fulfil my heart’s 
desire. 

Our brother, the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, joins me in greeting you and the 
brethren of the Gospel of Christ, Both 
the Annenlau and English Churches 
of Calcutta salute your Church, All 
the brethren of both our Churches 
greet you, and greet ye one another 
with a holy kiss. May'health and long 
life attend your holy ministry ; and the 
grace and peace of our iJord .lesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen. 

P w for me, that I may be enabled 

VOL. II. 


to prosecute my course to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. 

The salutation and prayer of me, 
Arraham, with mine own hand. 
Calcutta. 


THE SECOND LETTER TO MAR 
ATHANASIUS. 

March £2, 

To tlie honoured among Bishops, 
Mar Athannsius, Metropolitan of the 
Churches of India whicli follow the 
Syrian confession, my dear Brother in 
the liOM Jesus, Reginald, by Divine 
permission. Bishop of Calcutta, wisheth 
health, peace, and increase of prosperity 
in this world and the world to come. 
Amen ! 

This second letter I write unto thee, 
my brother beloved in the Lord, to let 
thee know that by God’s mercy I have 
reached the coiintiy of Madras, whither 
thy letter, which arrived in Calcutta 
after my departure thence, hath been 
sent after me. I was comforted to 
learn thy safe arrival and good health 
among the Churches of thy people ; yet 
I have much grief and heaviness of 
heart to hear that the enemy hath 
sown trouble between thee and our 
brethren Philoxenus and Dionysius, 
which in time past had guided and 
governed the Churches of Travancorc 
ill their desolation, when no tidings 
came from Antioch for many years, 
and the iwople of the lA>rd (but for 
them whom God raised up to feed his 
flock) had been scattered on the moun- 
tains as sheep having no shepherd, 
lA?t this, my brother, incline thine 
heart to show them favour, and may 
the good Spirit of God move them to 
render thee all worthy honour and 
obedience, both for thine omu sake, 
and his that sent thee ! 

Furthermore, I have spoken concorri- 
ing thy business to the Most Excellent 
Governor of the English nation which 
is in the city of Madras, who had heard 
divers thiii^ reported a^inst thee ; to 
whom I said, “ Athanasius is my bro- 
ther, and, while he sojourned ia Bom. 

T 
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bay, appeared himself in all tliinm 
blameless, and of a truth he brought 
letters with him from the honoured 
Father in Christ, the Patriarch of An- 
tioch ; perhaps the things are not true 
which are reported ; why then should 
he be sent away from the land ? And 
now, behold, I go southward, even to 
Trichinopoly and Quilon; it may be 
that J shall reconcile him to his bre- 
thren. I pray thee write thus much to 
th(3 Queen of Travancore and the de- 
puty that dwelleth in Quilon and the 
(Jovenior has written as I desired. 
Wherefore, my honoured brother, when 
I come into your borders, as, by the 
grace of God, 1 hope in forty days to 
come thither, my desire is to be allowed 
to be a maker of peace between you, 
not as having authority, for I am a 
stranger in your Church, neither desire 
to rule over any but my own people ; 
not as having wisdom, for I would 
gladly learn of you in things pertaining 
to the truth, but as your brother in the 
Lord, and the servant of the Churches 
of Christ ; and as desiring, like Mor- 
decai, to speak peace to all the children 
of God, and to say unto you that strive 
together, as Moses said unto the Israel- 
ites, “ Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye 
wrong one to another But my coun- 
sel is, that ail the Malpans and Catanars 
of the Church, also thou thyself, and 
the brethren Philoxenus and Diony- 
sius, should come together to meet me 
iu one place, even at Cotym, and testify 
unto me concerning the customs of the 
Church, and all things belonging to the 
same; and that all men may speak 
their mind freely and without fear, I 
will bring .with me learned men, who 
speak bom Arabic and the language of 
the Malayalim (but who are not of the 
number of the priests sent heretofore 
for the College of Cotym), and 1 can 
hear both what is said, and what thou 
desirest to speak unto me in secret; 
and whereas there are some which say 
that Philoxenus is no Bishop, and some 
which say that he was consecrated by 
laying on of hands and the Holy Ghost, 
even as thou wert, this thing may be 
inquired of at the mouth of many wit- 
nesses, and the will of tlie Church be 
made known whom they choose to 


obey. And in the mean time, my bro- 
ther, forasmuch as it hath been said of 
thee, ** he is a violent man, and seeketb 
to change times and hours;” let me 
pray thee to be patient, if in the days 
of darkness and trouble anything have 
been done amiss, awaiting the time 
that thy power shall be strengthened, 
and the Lord shall cause all thy ways 
to prosper. But I speak as unto the 
wise. Thou knowest that the priests 
of the liigh places were not at once cut 
off from Israel ; how much less those 
whom a Bishop hath ordained, though 
in the absence and without leave from 
Antioch, likewise, in the days of 
King David, Zadok and Abiathar 
were both high priests in the Taber- 
nacle, though the true priest, having 
Urim and lliuramim, was Abiathar 
son of Abimilek only; and thus it 
may be that the anointing shall be on 
thy head, and the government shall be 
on thy shoulders, and yet the place of 
honour next to thee may be given to 
tliem tliat kept the flock before thy 
coming. (But of these things we may 
discourse together when there is oppor- 
tunity.) And further, if any man have 
wronged thee, speak to me thereof with- 
out fear ; am I not thy brother ? even 
if lie he of my own people, as far as I 
have power, he shall not go without 
correction. Salute the Bishops Diony- 
sius and Philoxenus in my name. I 
call them Bishops, forasmuch as they 
have been so reported unto me by 
divers sure tokens, and I trust they 
may lie found Bishops indeed. Salute 
the Rabban Isaac, thy fellow-traveller 
and mine, whom I met in Bombay. 
Salute the Malpans and Catanars. The 
priests, Thomas Robinson and John 
Doran (concerning whom I wrote unto 
thee), salute you. Verily John was 
sick at Madras, wherefore my letter 
was not hastened on. Nevertheless, he 
is now restored, by God's blessing, and 
is with me on my journey. 

The Abuna Mar Simeon, the Arme- 
nian, who was with us at Bombay, and 
who has been now again with me at 
Madras, salutes you. Grace and peace 
be with you all, from God and our 
Lord Jesus I 

If thou hast anything to wri(^ let 
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thy letter be sent unto me, in tlie city 
of Palamcottah. 

Written in the land of Coromandel, 
nigh unto the city of Alumbura. 
(Signed) Keoinald, Bishop. 


LETTER TO MAR PHILOXENUS. 

Sent March 27, 1826. 

To the honoured among Bishops, Phi- 
loxenus, raised up of God to l>e a guide 
and shepherd to the Churches of India 
which hold the Syrian confession, Re- 
ginald, by Divine pennission, Bishop of 
Calcutta, wisheth health, CTace, and 
much prosperity from God and our 
Lord Jesus. 

I have heard from many witnesses, 
my brother beloved in the Lord, of the 
works which thou hast wrought, and 
thy deep tribulation, and thy labour of 
love which hath ten shown towards 
the Church of Christ among the Ma- 
layalims, at a time when no tidings 
came from the Church which is at An- 
tioch, and there were many dangers 
and niucfi sorrow without and within, 
on the right hand and on the left, from 
the idolatrous people and the hilsc 
brethren. Likewise how thou hast 
made choice of a wise and holy man, 
even the brother Dionysius, to judge 
the people in tliy room, and to teach 
them the pure and certain doctrine of 
the Lord, and that thou hast sealed him 
to the work by the laying on of bands, 
to the intent that the grace which was 
given thee might not i)erish, but that, 
after thy decease, a witness of the 
truth might not be wanting in Israel, 
until the time that the lA>rd of the 
vineyard shall return to reckon with 
his servants. 

Which thing also was made knowm 
to the blessed Father in God, Thomas 
Middleton, who, before my weakness 
came hither, was Bishop of Calcutta 
and the Churches of the English in In- 
dia, who beheld also your order and the 
grace of God which was among you, 
and was glad, and spake thereof unto 
all the chief of our nation. Insomuch 
that in the land of Feringistan, which 
ia Chittim, and Ashkenaz, and Gomer, 


the glory of the Lord was made known, 
not there only, but in Britain also, which 
is our own land; where the blessed 
Apostle Paul, after he had been in 
Spain, in times past preached the Gos- 
pel, even as the Apostle I'homas did 
with you, whose memory is at this day 
blessed among the Churches of India. 

For which cause also, the holy Father 
in Christ, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
having heard of your love and the ti uth 
and patience of your brethren, sent our 
brother Athanasius to carry his letters 
to you, and to testify unto you all the 
things which were in his heart as a 
faithful Bishop and lOvaiigelist ; at 
whose coming, when I heard the same 
in Bombay, my heart gi’eatly rejoiced, 
hoping that, by communication with 
him, yourself and your flock might be 
the more established in faith, and that 
love might increase more exceedingly 
with all knowledge. Whence then is 
it, my brethren, that there are wars 
and envyings among you? God is a 
God of peace, not of division ; a God 
of order, not of disorder; and by all 
these things the name of* Christ is blas- 
phemed among the Gentile, and the 
souls of many shall be turned into 
perilous heresies; such as are tauglit 
by the priests of the Bishop of Koine, 
which are in Cranganore and Verapoii, 
from whom, in time past, great sorrow 
hath arisen to this jieople. Let me 
entreat you, then, my brethren, on 
Christ’s behalf, that you be reconciled 
one to another, in honour preferring 
one another, and each desirous to takte 
the lowest room, to the end that ye 
may reap an exceeding weight of glory 
hereafter. And forasmuch as the 
people are divided, and this man is of 
Philoxeiius, and that followeth after 
Athanasius, my counsel is that the 
multitude must needs come togethei', 
and that the priests of the order (jf 
Aaron and the holy Levites, which are 
the deacons, be called into one place to 
declare openly, according to the know- 
ledge given unto them, what hath been 
the custom of your fathers, and whom 
they will obey as their Bishop and 
faithful shepherd. Like as it is writ- 
ten, ** if thou hast anything against thy 
brother, tell it unto the Church, and he 
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that vill not hear the Church, let him 
be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.” At which time, I also, if 
It seemeth good unto your discretion, 1 
will be present with you in Cotym, not 
as a ruler, for I am a stranger among 
you, nor as a judge, for who am I that 
I should judge any but mine own jx.*o- 
ple? !>ut as a brother in Christ, and a 
faithful witness of that which shall be 
determined, and who may plead the 
cause of your nation with the Queen of 
Travancore, and with the most excel- 
lent Governor whom the Kin^ of Eng- 
land hath set over his cities in India. 
And forasmuch as it is slanderously 
reported of thee that thou art no Bishop 
indeed, let this thing be also inquired 
into at the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, and let not thy heart lie troubled 
in that I have known our brother Atha- 
nasius in Bombay ; for I have purposed, 
by God’s grace, to know no man after 
the flesh, but to walk in these things 
according to the will of God, and the 
tradition of the Churches, and to speak 
peace, if it may be so, to both of you 
(are ye not both brothers?), and to 
acknowledge him, if diflerence must 
be made, wiiom your people shall freely 
choose to rule over them ; and within 
forty days I trust to be strengthened to 
come unto you. 

Brethren, pray for me ! Salute our 
brother, Bishop Dionysius, in my name, 
salute the brethren which are with you, 
tlie Malpans, Catanai's, and deacons, 
with all others of the Church. Salute 
our brother Athaamsiiis. God grant 
that ye may be at unity with each 
other. The brethren which are with 
me, even Thomas Robinson (which was 
in time pjist known unto tlie Bishop 
Dionysius) and John Doran, salute 
you. 

Grace, merev, and peace be with 
you and in the Israel of God I Amen. 


COVY OF A lettf:r from the rev. 

THOMAS ROIIINSON TO MAR IGNA- 
TIUS GEORGIUS, patriarch OF AN- 
TIOCH. 

182 fi. 

The presbyter, Thomas Robinson, 
Ramban to the blessed Mar Reginald, 


Bishop of the English Churches in In- 
dia, sendeth greeting and reverence. 

I am not worthy to write unto thy 
Eminence, forasmuch as thy order in 
the Church of our Lord Jesus is the 
highest, and mine the most humble; 
yet since God hath thought me worthy 
to Serve his honoured and blessed ser- 
vant, Mar Reginald, the Bishop of our 
Church in India, I pray thee to receive 
my words as the words of him who was 
ray master and my brother. The rather 
is it my duty to write to thee, because 
there were many things which were in 
his heart to say unto thee, and he was 
meditating a letter of peace to thee at 
the very time when the Great Master 
of all, the Chief Shepherd, called him 
to his eternal reward. With thy per- 
mission, therefore, I will relate to thy 
wisdom what things he had already 
done towards thy Churches in India, 
and what was farther in his mind to 
do. It is not unknown to thee, most 
reverend Father, from the information 
of the reverend Legate and Metropoli- 
tan of thy Churches in Malabar, Mar 
Athanasius, that he met our blessed 
father, Mar Reginald, at Bombay soon 
after Pentecost, in the last year (IS'i.'i), 
and, as one bishop with another, par- 
took of the holy mysteries m ith him at 
the altar of the English Church dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas in that city. Mar 
Reginald showed great aftection to Mar 
Athanasius in return for his love to 
him, and gave him letters to several 
persons of distinction among the Eng- 
lish in this country, commending him 
to them as Metropolitan and Supreme 
Bishop of the Syrian Churches in India. 
After that time he saw his face i:o 
more, but he always remembered the 
brotherly intercourse that was between 
them ; and when he wrote an account 
of his diocese to the Most Reverend 
and Excellent Mar Carolus, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Metropolitan of all 
the Churches of the English nation, he 
made mention therein of Mar Athana- 
sius, and his mission from your Emi- 
nence, and how, by his means^ an end 
would be put to the irregularities that 
had heretofore prevailed m the Church 
of the Ajiostle Thomas at Malabar. 
Also, when an English priest, Johannes 
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Doran by name, came to him at Cal- 
cutta five months after, desiring to pi-o- 
ceed to Malabar, our blessed Father 
gave him a letter to Mar Athanasius, 
requesting him to allow him permis- 
sion to reside among his people, and to 
receive him as a son for his own sake. 
This letter I have now at length the 
satisfaction of sending to the care of 
your Erainency, and 1 will now relate 
from what cause, and in what manner, 
it was most unfortunately detained so 
long from the hands of Mar Athanasius, 
for our blessed Father most earnestly 
desired it should be delivered without 
delay, since it would, in all probability, 
have prevented his departure from the 
country, and healed the disorders and 
schisms that now so wretchedly divide 
your Church in India. 

When the priest, Johannes Doran, 
had gone from Calcutta to Madras, on 
his way to the country of Malabar, he 
heard, for the first time, that there 
were dissensions between the Indian 
Bishops and the Metropolitan from 
Antioch, and, being a stranger, he was 
advised by some persons tliat he should 
avoid taking any part in such contro- 
versies, even such as might seem just 
to him. Therefore, and on account of 
his health, he remained at Madras for 
two months, till the end of the month 
of February in this year, when Mar 
Reginald arrived there on his visitation 
to the southern part of his diocese. It 
ave him great grief to find tliat Jo- 
annes had delayed his progress, al- 
though he had given him letters to 
Mar Athanasius, as the head of those 
Churches, in which also he had in- 
cluded another letter written by Abni- 
him Abuna, a legate from the Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, to Mar Athana- 
sius. As soon as he obtained these 
letters again from the hands of Jo- 
hannes, on the 4th day of March, he 
sent them to Travaiicore, to be de- 
livered into the Metropolitan’s hands. 
He also sent answore to letters he had 
received from that land, in which he 
exhorted all who were subject to his 
authority, to reverence the ancient 
canons and usages of the Syrian Church, 
and to know him as the rightful head 
and Metropolitan of the faithful In- 


dians in Malabar, who had been 
received as such agreeable to your 
Eminency's letters, in a general con- 
vocation of the Church summoned at 
Cotym on December 29th, 1825, by the 
Bishop Mar Philoxenus. He also 
expressly and earnestly desired all 
these his children not to interpose the 
authority of tiie heathen government 
in Travancore, as defining anything in 
the affairs of the Clmi’ch, but to suffer 
all things to continue as they were 
from the old time, even since the hea- 
then princes gave the Syrian Churches 
of Malabar independent privileges, the 
people choosing their ecclesiastical go- 
vernors according to the rites and 
usages V7hich they held from the day 
of the Messed Apostle St. Thomas to 
this time, tlic government allowing 
their elections, and receiving those they 
elected, while tliey thus rendered to 
eVsar the things which wei*e Caesar’s, 
and to God the things which were 
(iod’s. And forasmuch as it liad been 
re|H)rted to Mar Reginald, that Mar 
Athanasius had acted viok^ntly in the 
Church, depriving those that had been 
formerly accounted bisliops, and de- 
spising the authority of the rulers of 
the land, our blessed P'allier was very 
careful to inquire into this matter, that 
he might represent it truly to all the 
deputies of the governors of the Eng- 
lisli in that land. In the mean time, 
the letter of Mar Athanasius to him, 
written one month before, which 
had been ignorantly sent to Calcutta, 
was given to him at Madras, and to this 
letter he sent an answer in the Syriac 
language on tlie 22nd of March, which 
also 1 now enclose to your Eminency, 
wherein he assured him of his urialtereil 
friendship, exhorted him to mildness 
and forbearance till he should come, 
and, with his permission and good-will, 
mediate between him and those in Tra- 
vancore who supported the Indian Bi- 
shops, assuring him also that he would 
not leave unpunished those who be- 
haved unjustly or unkindly to him in 
any way. And Mar Reginald acted 
even as he had wrote, and he obtained 
a promise from the excellent Governor 
of the English at Madras, that he would 
confirm whatever appointment be 
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thought goofl respecting the peace of 
the Church in Malabar. And your 
Excellency will see, by his letters to 
both sides, that he intended that Mar 
Athanasius should be acknowledged as 
Metropolitan by all those who had 
jK)wer, and that the Indian Bishops, 
v/hen it should be seen they were truly 
such, should receive honour and main- 
tenance as his suffragans. 

Ill this belief and intention he wrote 
also a letter of friendship and brotherly 
love to Mar Philoxeims, as one Bishop 
to another, exhorting him to receive 
Athanasius, as sent by your Eminency, 
to rule them. I send a copy of that 
letter to your Eminency. 1 beg your 
Eniinency*s wise and careful attention 
to this account, and of the truth of it 
I myself am witness, for I wrote with 
my own hand the two letters to Mar 
Athanasius, and have been near to our 
lilessed father as his Bamban and Se- 
cretary during ,all these transactions. 
Your wisdom will judge from this, with 
what grief and surprise Mar Reginald 
heard the events that took place at 
tlic same time at Travancore. These 
events there is no need that I relate, as 
your Eminency has heard them clearly 
from Mar Athanasius himself ; but the 
thing which gives most grief to the 
hearts of all who love the memory and 
rejoiced in the plans of our late blessed 
Father in Christ, is that his two letters 
to Mar Athanasius were not received. 
The first letter which, as I have men- 
tioned, was sent on the 4th of March, 
must have arrived at Travancore either 
on the same day Mar Athanasius was 
arrested by the Divan, and banished 
tlie country, or at least the day after ; 
yet the letter was not sent after him to 
Cochin, where he remained many days. 
Nor was it told to Mar Reirinald that 
his letter had not been delivered till 
many days after it had arrived at Tra- 
vaiicore, and this n(!ws not coming to 
the Bishop till after Easter at Tanjore, 
no remedy was found for the evil, much 
less was the second letter delivered, 
which was written, as I have mentioned, 
twenty days later than the other. But 
us soon as Mar Reginald heard, as 
he did in the Passion week, that the 
Metropolitan had been arrested by 


I order of the heathen Government, he 
immediately wrote a letter to the Bri- 
tish Deputy in Travancore, Colonel 
Newall, who was then living at some 
distance in the mountains of the north. 
In that letter he supplicated him to 
stop all these proceedings against Mar 
Athanasius, to wait for his coming be- 
fore he listened to any accusation 
against the person bearing the commis- 
sion of your Eminency, and recognized 
in that character, as he had no doubt he 
soon would be by all of the faithful in 
Malabar. lie reminded him moreover 
how infamous it would be to the Eng- 
lish nation, if we should admit, in any 
degree, the accursed practices which 
we all condemn in the disciples of the 
corrupt Church of Rome, in their con- 
duct towarils the Legates from Syria, 
who came to the ancient Churches, 
which Divine Providence had now 
placed under our civil .government and 
protection. Our blessed Father Mar 
Reginald lived not long after the writ- 
ing of that excellent letter. It was his 
mind to have followed it up by a letter 
to your Eminency, and by other acts 
calculated to ensure the peace of your 
Church at Malabar, when it pleased his 
heavenly Father to call him to himself. 
The letter was, however, received by 
Colonel Newall, who immediately sent 
orders to the Divan of Travancore, to 
stay all farther proceedings against 
Mar Athanasius, and to aiUliorize his 
return to the country. That letter ar- 
riving after the death of Mar Reginald 
was opened and read by me. But, 
alas! the news had already arrived 
from Travancore, that Mar Athanasius 
had already sailed from Cochin, and 
consequently that these orders of the 
Resident came too late. It would ill 
become me, most reverend Father, to 
obtrude any counsel of mine upon your 
Eminent, in an all'air where the peace 
of your Church is so nearly concerned. 
Sufter me, however, to give you what 
are not mine, but the ideas of my 
honoured Father in the Lord, whose 
nearest wish after the prosperity of his 
own children, and the extension of the 
Gospel of the Lord by their means, was 
to preserve the integrity of the Church 
subjected to your Eminency's rule io 
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the land of Malabar. It appeared, then, 
to Mar Reginald, from very strict and 
accurate inquiries made into the truth 
of the circumstances, not only from 
those resident in Cotym, but fi'oin 
others also, that when the last Prelates 
(on whom l)e the peace of God) came 
fTOm Syria to Malabar, Mar Gregorius 
of Jerusalem, Mar Hasilius Maphiran, 
and Mar Johannes, they encountered 
the like opposition from the ambition 
of the Indian Bishop Mar Tlnma and 
his nephew, tliat Mar Athanasius has 
to encounter from the ignorance and 
prejudice of those opposed to him. 
Nevertheless, as disciples of Him who 
was lowly and meek in heart, and who, 
by His own mouth and that of His holy 
Apostles, has buight us not to render 
evil for evil, but to overcome evil with 
good, they, after nkore than eighteeu 
years* quarrelling, procured the younger 
Indian Bishop to be submissive to their 
will, and (Mar Basilius bein^ dead) 
Mar Gregorius consecrated him and 
honoured him with the title of Metro- 
politan, by the name of Dionyskis. AH 
this is not unknown to your Eminency, 
but besides this it is also true that 
there was a young Indian priest, who, 
during all these troubles and conten- 
tions, had remained faithful to the just 
cause of the Syrian Prelates from 
Antioch. Him, therefore, during those 
troubles, Mar Basilius had consecrated 
Bishop, by the name of Cyrillus. And 
it is said also, though with what truth 
I know not cerbnnly, that when Mar 
Gregorius had given the title of Me- 
tropolitan to Dionysius, and when Mar 
Dionysius afterwards refused to give 
him the maintenance hetagreed m give, 
then Mar Gregorius gave the same title 
of Metropolitan to the aforesaid Cyril- 
lus. However this may be as to his 
dignity of Metropolitan, or whatever 
right this may have conferred upon 
him, it is the confession of all in Mala- 
bar, of every party, that he was truly a 
Bishop by tlie consecration of Mar 
Basilius. That Cyrillus, as is suffi- 
ciently attested, consecrated another 
priest before his death, a.d. 18 o.% by 
the name of Philoxenus, who again, in 
1812, consecrated in the same mannclr 
him who now lives, and is called Mar 


Philoxenus. Now, though the title of 
Metropolitan is wrongly assumed by 
that Prelate, and the others whom he 
has consecrated, and ignorantly allowed 
them by the heathen governors of the 
laud, it will not be doubtful to your 
iiminency that they are real Bisliops, 
though there were not the number of 
prelates present at the consecration 
which the Holy Canons ordinarily re- 
quire. But in a barbarous laial, where 
Bishops are very few, where inter- 
course with the see of Antioch was 
interrupted and difficult, it may seem 
perhaps to your Eminency, as it did to 
Mar Keginnld, that it were better for a 
Bishop liefore his death to provide suc- 
cessors for himself, provided the real 
form of ordination he duly observed, 
than that the Church should be left 
entirely destitute of Bishops. More 
especially when at the demise of the 
true Metropolitan, more than twelve 
years ago, there was no provision for 
the continuance of lawdul pastors among 
the people of Malabar, unless the other 
successions from Mar Basilius were 
admitted as true, which eontiiiued from 
Cyrillus to those wlio are now in Mala- 
bar. It was therefore in our blessed 
Father’s mind to entreat your Emi- 
neucy, and also his right reverend bro- 
ther Mar Athanasius, to lay aside all 
prejudices from the reports of ambitious 
men in India, who often decry in their 
brethren those things which they only 
desire for themselves, and that you 
would consult in these matters what is 
conducive to the j)eace, security, and 
welfare of the CJiurch, not indeed 
giving place, even for an hour, to those 
prejudiced or wicked brethren who. 
pretend to set up the right of the heathen 
magistrates to name Church Gover- 
nors, against that of the see of Antioch, 
but not denying even to the gainsaying 
and the prejudiced, that character 
which is allowed them by the nation, 
if it should appear on due examination 
and trial by the faithful, the priests, 
and doctors of Malabar, that the cha- 
racter of Bishop does of right belong 
to them. By these mild ineans,^ and 
by inviting a fair and impartial trial of 
all doubtful matters, the peace and 
order of the Church will be best pro 
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raotwl. Our bretliren and fathers of 
the English Church all look with the 
greatest interest and affection on the 
state of the Church of the Apostle St. 
Thomas in Malabar ; all desire earnestly 
to see it in peace and prosperity, and 
its connexion with Syria unimpaired, 
and they all will hear with sorrow of 
the violent removal of your Legate 
from this country. I am now engaged, 
as is my Iwunden duty, in giving an 
account of these transactions, with the 
whole of the wishes of our blessed Fa- 
ther concerning them, to our venerable 
Father and Lord Mar Carolus, Primate 
of England. 

&c. &c. &c. 

Thomas Robinson, 

Priest and Ramban of Mar Reginald 
the blessed. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE 
REV. WILLIAM ROY, SECRETARY TO 
THE MADRAS DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

Tanjore, Oct. 19, 1826. 

* « « DC 

OiTR dear Father, the late revered 
Bisliop Heber, arrived here early on 
the 25th of March, and on the day fol- 
lowing, which was Easter Sunday, he 
preached at the Mission Church in the 
Little Fort a most impressive sermon 
on Rev. i. 1 8 : “ I am he that livetli 
and was dead, and behold I am alive 
for evermore.” The powerful truths 
that proved the glory of the Saviour, and 
the most affecting arguments to pre- 
vail on every one to trust in Him, and 
to love and honour Him, made a deep 
impression on the hearts of the hear- 
ers. His lordship then administered 
the Holy Sacrament to thirty persons 
of the English, and fifty-seven of the 
Tamul congregation. A great part of 
our native congregation, who under- 
stood English, attended the Divine ser- 
vice, and although they could not have 
understood every particular of the 
learned yet very awakening sermon of 
bis lordship*8, being, however, much 


affected by it, after Divine service they 
unanimously prayed his lordship to 
grant them a copy of the same ; most 
condescendingly he told them that he 
would send them a copy of it with 
some alterations, that they might be 
able to understand it better. We 
greatly lament that this kind promise 
cannot now be accomplished ! 

After Divine service, his lordship 
also signified his intention of seeing 
the Tamul congregation in the even- 
ing, and appointed the day following 
for the Confirmation of the Englisli 
and Tamul young people who were 
presented to him after church. In 
the evening Divine service was per- 
formed in Tamul at the Mission 
Church in the Little Fort. It com- 
menced at half-past six. The church 
was illuminated by the kindness of our 
resident, Captain Fyfe. Tlie Liturgy 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Bahrenbruck, 
and Nullatambi, native priests. The 
Rev. Dr. Cjcm merer preached on St. 
John xi. 25. After the conclusion of 
the sermon, his lordship pronounced 
the blessing in Tamul from the altar, 
correct and distinct^ to the great sur- 
prise and joy of the whole native con- 
gregation. 

On Easter Monday in the forenoon, 
after the reading of the service, twelve 
young persons of the English, and fifty 
of the native congregation, were con- 
firmed by his lordship, the former in 
the English, and the latter in the Ta- 
niul language. The correctness with 
which his lordship pronounced every 
word in Tamul was not only striking, 
but will lie always remembered by our 
native Christians as a proof of the 
Apostolic spirit which was in him, a 
proof of his fervent zeal and benevo- 
lent disposition to promote the eternal 
welfare, not only of Europeans, but 
also of the poor natives. 

In the evening, after the sermon, 
his lordship delivered a most affecting 
address from the altar, to the mission- 
aries and tlie native priests who were 
present, animating them to zeal and 
diligence in the discharge of their im- 
portant work, under all trials and diffi- 
culti<», according to the example of 
the holy Apostle and of Schwartz, tlie 
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founder of this and of the Trichino- 
poly Mission. The address was deli- 
vered near the remains of the venerable 
Schwartz, and thereby rendered more 
affecting to every one present. It was 
deliver^ extempore. It seems his 
lordsnip had no thought of delivering 
this address when he entered the 
chapel, and the thought struck him 
only at the sight of the number of mis- 
sionaries and native priests whom he 
saw before him. Although it was de- 
livered with remarkable plainness, yet 
every word of it came with power, and 
went through the heart. Oh how glad 
would I be if I had a copy of that ex- 
cellent address ! May a merciful God 
help us by his Holy Spirit, that we 
may always remember and do what 
has been told us by our dear Father ! 

On the three following days his 
lordship spent a great part of the fore- 
noon and afternoon in inquiring into 
the various concerns of the I'anjore 
and Tinnevelly Missions, gave neces- 
sary directions to the missionaries to be 
observed by them for the good of those 
missions, and had the kindness to sig- 
nify to them those directions in a letter 
written with his own hand, on Friday 
the 31st of March, the day he left 
Tanjore for Trichinopoly. Petitions 
were also presented to his lordship l>y 
native priests, catechists, and poor. He 
received them with great condescen- 
sion, granted the relief solicited for, 
and promised to do what could not 
have been done imiuediately. Two of 
the native teachers at this place were 
presented to his lordship as fit subjects 
for being ordained, and were approved 
of by him. 

The Rev. G. Sperschneider, who had 
been lately on a visit to the mission at 
Trichinopoly, having made mention, 
among other particulars, about eleven 
young people there who wished to lie 
confirmed, I set out for that place, in 
order to present them to his lordship 
for Confirmation, and arrived on the 
2nd of April with the Rev. Mr. Schrey- 
vogel. We attended Divine service at 
St. John’s, and had the happiness of 
hearing another very impressive ser- 
mon preached by his lordship on I 
John V. 0, 7, 8. His lordship then let 


me know, by his chaplain, that as the 
English and Tainul Confirmations could 
not conveniently be performed at the 
same time, he was purposed to con- 
firm the young people of the Tamul 
congregation early the following 
morning at the Mission Church in the 
Fort. In the evening his lordship 
confirmed about seventy persons of St. 
Joliu’s Parish, and delivered afterwards 
from the pulpit a most affectionate ad* 
dress to the young people in particular 
who were confirmed, to be faithful to 
their sacred engagements, and to watch- 
ftilness and prayer. 

Agreeably to his lordship’s desire, 
theTaniul congregation assembled very 
early on Monday morning, the 3rd of 
April, at the Mission Church in the Fort. 
His lordship arrived at sunrise, and after 
the reading of usual prayers, he con- 
firmed in Tamul eleven young persons 
of the Trichinopoly Mission. The 
service was solemn and afl’ecting, and 
I sincerely hope that every one of those 
who were confirmed by the hands of 
our late dear Father, were deeply im- 
pressed with a lively sense of the so- 
lemn act perfonned by them. The 
service was concluded by the blessing 
pronounced by his lordship in Tamul. 

After service his lordship took a 
view of the Mission Church, and ex- 
pressed his regret at the decayed state 
It was in, and the distress of the mis- 
sion, adding that, after deliberation, he 
would communicate his thoughts for 
tlie repair of the church, and the good 
of the Trichinopoly Mission; he also 
took a view of the English and Tamul 
schools, and the missionary’s house, 
which are all built near the church. 
A great part of the Tamul congrega- 
tion being still present, his lordship 
exhorted them to be Christians not 
only in name but in reality, to shine as 
lights before the heathen among whom 
they lived. He promised to send them 
soon a missionary, and wished that God 
would pour down his blessings upon 
them. He then very kindly took leave 
of me, and returned to the house of 
Mri Bird, circuit judge. Little did I 
think that that was the last farewell— - 
and never to see him again in this 
world ! 
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Three hours had hardly elapsed 
since his lordship left the church, 
when a rumour was spread in the Fort 
that his lordship had been taken dead 
out of the bath in which he went after 
his return from the Fort, The first 
notice was brought to me by one of the 
catechists, who came running out of 
breath, and delivered the mournful 
news with bitter cries and lamentations. 
I could give no credit to the melan- 
choly report, till it was confirmed by 
a note from the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
which informed me that our dear Fa- 
ther was no more an inhabitant of this 
world. 

In the afternoon I called on Mr. Ro- 
binson; we shed our tears over the 
fimiling countenance of our late dear 
departed Father, and comforted our- 
selves with the thoughts of a better 
world, where there wiU be no sorrow, 
and where all tears will be wiped away. 
It is mournful, indeed, to reflect upon 
the sudden and abrupt manner in which 
our dear Father was removed from our 
eyes, when we were admiring the 
grace of God that appeared in him. 
To himself, however, death was gain. 
He died like a good servant of his 
Ijord, who found him engaged in his 
proper work. But our loss by his de- 
parture seems irreparable. We liave 


lost a Father, and this is a loss which 
God can alone make up. May He 
graciously grant that we may not be 
wholly disappointed! 

Early the following morning I at- 
tended the funeral of our late reverend 
Father, which was conducted with all 
the honours due to his blessed remains. 
It was a mournful and afflicting scene, 
indeed, which I have not witnessed 
since the death of the venerable 
Schwartz. 

On the 9th of April I preached to 
the Tamul congregation, and exhorted 
the Christians to consider the late 
mournful event as a warning from God 
to repent, and to show their gratitude 
to God by a holy life. After the Ta- 
mul service I attended Divine service 
at St. John’s, and heard the excellent 
sermon preached by the Rev. T. Ro- 
binson, in memory of our late Father. 
It impressed on our minds not only 
that esteem and veneration due to the 
memory of our late beloved Bishop, but 
awakened us also to endeavour that we 
may bo approved of the Ijord when he 
shall be pleased to call us away. 

>k tt* « 

I am, with great respect, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your very olxjdient humble servant, 
J. C. KoULUOfF. 
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ABRAHAM, MAR, ii. 257—259. 

Ahdullali made Jeraautdar, i. 65 j makes 
paniiels for mules, 261. 

Abdul Musseeli, a convert, ii, 9 ; or- 
dained, 10 ; Ids death, ib. 

Abel, Dr., i. 60. 

Ablution, i. 32. 

Ab(K) town, ii. 57. 

Acbar, tomb of, ii. 8; bis jialace, 9; 
makes j)ilgrimage to Ajmere, ‘19. 

Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, i. 204. 

Adam, Mr. John, i. 260 ; meets the 
Bishop, 272; his character, ii. 223. 

Adam's Peak, ii, 161 ; tradition, ib. 

Adansonia tree, i. 40. 

Adawlut courts, ii. 107 ; at Kairah, 111: 
besieged, ib. 

Adlington, Mr., Benares, i. 161. 

Adlington, Mr., Catechist, ii. 257, 

Agra, judge of, sends escort, ii. 5 ; ruins 
of, 9 ; court of justice, ib. 

Ajmere town, ii. 48, 

Allaliabad, i. 187; nick -name, ib. ; 
buildings, 188, 189; confirmaiion, ib. 

Alligators, i. 35 ; again, 121, 136 ; again, 
ii. 167. 

Alexander, Colonel, i, 173; drives the 
Bishop to a tomb. 176; compares 
outward marks of devotion, ib. ; let- 
ter to, ii. 213, 

Allypoor village, i. 32. 

Almorah city, reasons for visiting, i. 
245 ; preparations for jouniev to, 260 ; 
approach to, 270 ; description ofj 272; 
Divine service, ib. ; fort, 273 ; hopes 
respecting missionaries, ii. 217. 

Ambera village, ii, 74. 

Amblangodde, bungalow, ii. 150 ; again, 
169. 

Ambowlee village, ii. 132, 

Ameer Khan, his character, ii. 23 ; again, 
26 ; horrors inflicted by, 28 ; offers to 
invade Jyepoor, 38 ; turns Saint, 61. 

Amherst, Lord, introduction to, i. 31 ; 
hig letter to the King of Oude, 212 ; 
visits the Emperor of Delhi, 310; 
anxious for peace, ii. 199. 


Amherst, laidy. kindness of, ii. 213. 

Amroah town, i. 290. 

Amrut Row, i. 163; inquiries concern* 
ing Christianity, 171 

Anass river, ii. 84. 

Animal food not forbidden to Hindoos, 
i. 23. 

Anson, Mr. and Mrs., i. 145. 

Ant-hills, i. 116. 

Antioch, |>atriarcli of, ii. 262. 

Anund Musseeh, i. 195, 298. 

Ape, sacred, i. 1 10. 

Aqueduct at Delhi, i, 301. 

Arab ships, i. 23, 32 ; brig shipwrecked, 

Ji. 143. 

w^rchitecture, Oriental, ii. 220 ; of pa- 
laces, ib.; antiquities of, 231; modern, 
231, 232. 

Ariosto, ii. 39. 

Armenians in Dacca, i. 92; visit, of arch- 
bishop, 99; in Madras, ii. 176. 

Ass from Cape of Good Hope, i. 35 ; 
from Cutch, ii. 134. 

Assam, custom in, ii. 29. 

Athanass, Mr., a Greek, follows the 
Bishop, ii. 52. 

Atlianasius, Mar, ii. 259. 

Ava, King of, ii. 198 ; Ids demands, ib. ; 
war with, 199. 

Avdal, Mr., Armenian, ii. 257. 

Aiirungzebe, mosque of, i. 168. 

Azeeni Khan, visit to Prince, ii. 176. 

B. 

Babinaton. IMt. C. R., ii. 143, 

Baboon alarms sentry, ii. 85 ; anecdote 
of in Ceylon, 162. 

Baboos, bouses of, i. 31. 

Baddagame, ii. 149: again, 169; con- 
firmation, 170; departure from, ib. ; 
account of, 245. 

Baghee-iish described, i. 181. 

Bahar, people of, i. 124 ; ugly country, 
ii. 215; differs from the Dooab, ib. 

Bahrenbruck, Hcv. Mr., Tanjore, ii. 280, 

Baillie, Mr. Evan Hamilton, Tatinah, ii. 
144. 

Baker, Rev. Henry, ii. 271. 

Bali, city of die great, ii. 178. 
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Bamboos, best in a dry soil, i. 122. 

Baudursindree town, ii. 46. 

Bankes, Mr. W. J., i. 213. 

Baiikipoor, i. 140; opium warehouses, 
ib. 

Banks of the river Mattacolly falling, i. 
82, 

Bariswarra, Baja of, ii. 70 ; palace of, 
78; Rawul calls on the Bishop, 79; 
description, ib. ; exchange of presents, 
ib. 

Banyan-tree, ii. 93 ; one on the Nerbud- 
da, 121. 

Baptist missionaries, i. 48 ; minister at 
Dacca, 93 ; at Monghyr, 135 ; again, 
ii.208. 

Bareilly town, i. 243 ; professional du- 
ties, ib. ; female convert, ii). 

Barley, threshing, i. 136 ; reaping, ii. 88. 

Barnes, Sir Edward, i. G 1 ; ii. Idl ; din- 
ner with, ib. ; lends his horses, 152; 
makes new roads, 159, 160 ; and tun- 
nel, 165. 

Barnes, Lady, kindness from, ii. 169 ; 
again, 244. 

Barnes. Archdeacon, meets the Bishop, 
ii, 95; accompanies liiui, 103; to 
Poonah, 135 ; proposes to resign, 207 ; 
character, 247. 

Baroda, inarch towards, ii. 96 ; Guicwar 
of, meets the Bishop, 97 ; his charac- 
ter, 98, 99 ; Bishop visits him, 99, 
lOO; visit returned, 102; town and 
residency, 97 ; church, 98 ; escort in- 
creased, 103. 

Barrackpoor, i. 33, 34 ; again, 43; again, 
ii. 183 ; mutiny at, 240. 

Barreaii, Raja of, sends kamdar and 
guides, ii, 89 ; visits the Bishop, 90 ; 
presents a horse, 91 ; town, ib. ; fa- 
mine, ib. ; misery, 92 ; superstition of 
inhabitants, ib. 

Basseiii, pass by, ii. 124 ; ruins, 128 ; 
again, .130. 

Bats, large, i. 25 ; vampire, 37, 49 ; bats, 
ii. 183. 

Bayaderes, ii. 180. 

Bajrley, Mr. C., Ghazeepoor, i, 151 

Bears, Bengalee, i. 35 ; Siiicapoor, ib. ; 
in Himalaya, 274 ; in Ceylon, ii. 
166, 167. 

Bearers desert, ii. 41 ; one missing, 84 ; 
noise they make, 136. 

Beemthal, i. 262 ; excursion to lake, ib. 

Beggars, i. 79 ; few in Bengal, ib. ; 
mode of begging, 73, 85 ; blind, 107 ; 


caste of, 116; distribution of money 
to, 218. 

Begumabad, i. 299. 

Begum Sumroo, history of, i. 297, 
298; writes to the Bishop, 299, 

Begum of Delhi, presents from, i, 309. 

Belagary village, i. 285. 

Belgaram, i. 230. 

Bell, Mr., Moradabad, ii. 17, 

Belt of Death, i. 245. 

Benares, Raja of, visit from, i. 171. 

Benares town, i. 162; sacred bulls, ib. ; 
monkeys and Ireggars, ib. ; Baboo's 
house, 163 ; pagoda, 164 ; population, 
166; not many converts at, 171 ; re- 
ligious tumults, 166, 167, 1 83 ; house- 
tux, 1S5; “ dlmriia,’' 185, 186 ; po- 
pularity of governors, 187; stables 
blown down, ii. 205 ; proposal to live 
at, 219. 

Benderlee, Don Solomon Dias, his in- 
genuity, ii. 158. 

Bengal, timid character of the natives, i. 
52; not part of Hindostaii, 117; flat, 
ib. ; cultivation of laud, ii. 200 ; 
language, 214 ; natives fond of sing- 
ing, ib. 

Bengal vessels dcscriWd, i. 27 ; again, 
62 ; servants, account of the Bishop's 
journey, ii. 12. 

Ben Tuttc, ii, 150 ; again, 169. 

Betel tree, i. 84. 

Bliadrinut.h, i. 249 ; pilgrimage to, 265 ; 
height, 271 ; temples at, 285. 

Bhfi.t, poetry of, ii. 53 ; account of, ib, ; 
anecdote of u, 54. 

Bheels, their mode of catching fish, ii. 
58 ; bows, ib. ; depredations, ib. ; ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Rajpootaua, 69; 
their character, 69, 70 ; corps raised 
by Sir John Malcolm, 70; village, 
75 ; described, ib. ; robbers, 76 ; huts, 
ib. ; signals, ib. ; snfier from drought, 
77 ; guides, 80 ; huts, 83 ; mock l>at- 
tle between, 86, 87 ; plunder and beat 
a woman, 87 ; hired as an escort, 
88 ; anecdote of chief, 90 ; lowland, 
92 ; guides across the Mhye, 103, 
1U4; watchmen, 104. 

Bheelwarra town, ii. 56 ; robbers near, 60. 

Bhooteas, tribe of, i. 271 ; horses, 275. 

Bhurtpnor, Raija of, ii. 2, 18; rampart 
of, visible, 15 ; sends vakeel and letter, 
17; government described, ib.; Bishop 
returns answer, 23 ; siege of, 234, 248. 

Biccanere town, ii. 55 
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liindrabuud, holy place, ii. 5; servant 
and escort go to, ib. 

Bird, Mr., his hospitality, i. 189 ; li. 231. 

Birds of Paradise, i. 83. 

Birds in Kemaoori, i. 274 ; small, ii. 145. 

Birman empire, ii. 198; war with, 232, 
233. 

Birth of the Bishop's youngest daughter, 
i. 49. 

Bishop's College, i. 40; designs with re- 
ference to, ii. 237 ; allairs of, 242 ; 
again, 247 ; committees in support of, 
255, 250. 

Black beetles, beautiful, i, 136. 

Bliss, Rev. Philip, i. 288. 

Blunt, Rev. J. J., letter to, ii. 241. 

Boa constrictor in Kemaoon, i. 293 ; in 
Ceylon, ii. 167. 

Boglipoor, i. 124, 129. 

Bogwangola, i. 113; N^ch girls, ib. 

Boitpoor town, i. 286. 

Boolecs described, ii. 30, 57, 67, 92. 

Boousliah, i, 81. 

Bombay, arrival at, ii. 124; professional 
duties, 125; esplanade, 132; govern- 
ment houses, 133, 134; observations, 
144, 145; departure from, 145. 

Boras, sect of, ii. 72; quarrel witli Sun- 
nites, ib. ; unpopular, 119; quarrel 
witliPatans, 121; thrive in Surat, 123. 

Bore in the Ganges, i. 48. 

Botanical garden at Calcutta, i. 39, 40 ; 
at Ceylon, ii. 167. 

Bouldersoii, Mr., i. 245; accomjianies 
the Bishop, 247 ; character, 263. 

Bowley, Mr., i. 173; re-ordained, ii. 257. 

Boyd, Mr., Broach, sends guides, ii. 119. 

Br^rnins predict inundation, i. 24 ; 
some deceits, 104; village of, 137; 
tired of their ceremonies, 187 ; illness 
of two, 231; one witli tumour on his 
wrist, ii. 25; he accompanies the 
Bishop to Jyepoor, ib.; amputation of 
his hand, 42; they sacritice animals, 

225, 226. 

Brahmlny bulls, i. 77. 

Brahminy Kerar, ii. 4. 

Bread described, i. 241. 

Bread-fruit tree, ii. 150. 

Brinjarrees, encampinenf of, ii. 50; their 
treatment from native armies, ib. ; car- 
rying corn, 94; their women, ib. 

British inOnence favourable to India, ii. 
222 ; Government not generally popu- 
lar, ib.; reasons why, ib. ; compared 
with the French, ib. 


Broach unhealthy, ii. 120. 

Bronze tint, efl'ect of, i. 21. 

Brooke, Mr. Wm. Augustus, Benares,!. 
139. 

Brown, Mr., i. 45. 

Browning, Rev. Mr., Candy, ii, 163. 

Browiirigge, General, ii. 244. 

Bi ucks, Capt., Bombay, ii. 145. 

Bryce, Dr., i. 56, 

Bryce, Cohaiel, i. 299. 

Buckland, Dr., i. 273. 

Buddh, tooth of, ii. 165 ; sermon by, 245. 

Buddhist priests, visit from, li. 162; 
temples, 164, 165. 

Budinath Roy, liberality of, i. 54. 

Butlaloes in S. Bengal, i. 24; white one, 
287; in Bombay, ii. 145. 

Buggeoroo village, ii. 42. 

Bugs, Hying, i. 72. 

Buildings sooti decay, i. 67, 

Bullunighur, Raja of, i. 308; invitation 
from, ii. 1; Bishop visits, 2; N^ch 
girls, il). ; sends escort, 3. 

Bulwar Sitigh, his history, ii. 61. 

Buiiaee town, ii. 52; fair at, ib. ; Raja 
of, ib. 

Biuiaira town, ii, 55 ; Raja of, meets 
the Bisimp, ib. ; conversation with, ib. 

Bunass river, ii. 37, 58 ; again, 62, 

Biindiir-boat, ii. 121. 

Bungalow, meaning of. i. 33. 

Huiiiyan s shop, i. 115. 

Buiiybunya village, i. 74. 

Burodeoa village, ii. 80. 

Bussorab Merchant, crew of, ii. 172; in- 
valids, 172, 173; again, 251. 

Butcher’s Island, ii. 135. 

Butter at Decoleah, ii. 28. 

Buxar, i. 146 ; fort, 147 ; natives attetul- 
iiig service, ib. ; schools, 148, 140. 

C. 

Cfibul (the Bishop’s horse), i. 236, 284, 
300. 

Cactus used as fortifications, i. 290 ; ii. 
48 ; with bamlwos, ib. 

Cadampoor village, i. 73. 

C^mmerer, Rev. Dr., Tanjore. ii. 280. 

Calfres in Ceylon, ii. 165. 

Calamander-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161. 

Calcutta, approacli to, i. 28 ; f«>rt, ib. ; 
Government-house, 31 ; cathedral, ib.; 
quay, 33 ; school for European female 
orphans at, 35 ; free school for poor at, 
3n, 38 ; military orphan asylum at, 
36; mission college, 40; native female 
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schools* ib. ; coiitirmation, 49 ; shops 
and bazars, 57 ; mosques iti, ib. ; 
watchman, 59 ; departure from, 62 ; 
situation, 84; again, ii. 172; state 
used at, 183; country round, ib. ; 
city, 186; climate, 191; alarm in, 
233. 

Callianee river, ii. 137. 

Calisunker Gossant, i. 161, 

Cal pec, affair at, ii. 7 ; again, 218. 

Caltura, ii. 151 ; again, 169. 

Camel, cruelty to, i. 199; used by cou- 
riers, 209; driver, illness “of, 286 ; left 
sick at Moradabad, 289 ; returns, ii. 1 7. 

Campbell, Mr. Archibald, at Shabjehan- 
poor, 1. 236. 

Campbell, Sir A., victory in Ava, ii. 79. 

Caiidaulab waterfall, ii. 137 ; village, 
137, 143. 

Candy, excursion to, ii. 158: second 
adigar, 160; first adigar, 161; town, 
162; chiefs, ib. ; fever, 163; palace, 
164; tombs, ib,; tunnel, 165; people, 
244 ; cruelty ot king, ib. 

Canterbury, Arcbbisbop of, letter to, ii. 
251. 

Canticles (iii. 7.), emendation of trans- 
lation, i. 55. 

Capital punishments, i. 34. 

Capoolee village, ii. 136. 

Caramnasa river, cause of its name, i. 
52; cgaiii, 150. 

Caravan described,!. 192; complaints, 
193. 

Carey, Dr., Serampore, 1. 48. 

Carlee, cave, ii. 137, 138 ; bridge, 139. 

Carriages, native, i. 27. 

Carter, Capt., Gbazeepoor, i. 152. 

Caslierpoor, place of pilgrimage, i. 285. 

Cash! divinity, i. 285. 

Cashmerian women, i. 304. 

Caste in Ceylon, ii. 170; miseries of, 
228; quarrels about in the south, 
among Christians, 261. 

Catamaran, ii. 174. 

Catechumen, i. 288. 290. 

Catteywar tiorses, ii. 86 ; silversmiths, 
114; emigrants from, ib. 

Cattle swimming, i. 80, 136, 137 ; 
abundant in Uabar, 124. 

Cavendish, Hon. Richard, at Delhi, ii.3, 

Cawnpoor, i. 205, 206 ; proposal to live 
at, ii. 219. 

Cedars in Kemaoon, i. 273. 

Central Inclia, fourth presidency in, ii. 
71 ; inhalritants of, 225, 


Cesare, Padre Giulio, i. 140 — 142, 

Ceylon, rivers, ii. 169; population, 170; 
religion, 171; account of, 244; again, 
267. 

Chaliers* Caste, Ceylon, ii, 153. 

i Chalmers, Mr. Wm. Andrew, at Bogli- 
poor, i. 119 ; character, 126. 

Chambers, Sir C., Bombay, ii. 146. 

Chamberlain, Mr., Baj)tist missionary, 
i. 135, 195, 276. 

Chamois in Himalaya, i. 264, 274, 275. 

Champancer city, ii. 93. 

Chandertiagore, i. 45 ; again, 62, 63. 

Chaplains, inquiry into conduct of, ii. 
144 ; limited number of, 202 ; rules 
for tlieir direction, 253. 

Chaplin, Mr. Wm., sends escort, ii. 137 ; 
receives the Bishop at Poonah, 139, 

Charcoal-burners, ii. 129, 

Charuns, history of, ii. 53; customs, ib,; 
one a dealer in liorses, 86. 

Cheetoo, Pindarree chief, anecdote of, ii. 
90. 

Cheeta Talao statiort, ii. 85. 

Cheeta in Ceylon, ii. 162. 

Child-stealing, i. 105. 

Chilkeah, i. 284. 

Chillumhrum, temple in. ii. 264. 

Cliiiiese frontier, i. 271. 

Chinsura, i. 64; made a mi sionary sta- 
tion, ii. 256. 

Chitpoor, i. 32. 

Chittagong, resss- described, i. 27 ; ac- 
count of, 93. 

Chittore town, ii. 62; m.ad woman, 
ib. ; castle, 63 ; palace in a lake, ib. ; 
anecdote of a ranuee, ib. ; temple, ib. ; 
pools and cisterns, 64 ; population, 65. 

Chittuiia festival, i. 128. 

Cholera morbus, i. 2'i, 60 ; again, ii. 74. 

Cholmondeley, Rev. Charles and Mrs., 
letter to, ii. 214. 

Chotee Sirwaii station, ii. 75; heat, ih. 

Chonbee Serai, i. 198; extortions of 
soldiers, ib. 

Cbompna village, ii. 73 ; misery of in- 
habitants, ib. 

Cbounioka Devi, i. 280 ; height of, ib, 

Chowkee, ii. 136, 143. 

Chowringhee, i. 30. 

Chowsar town, i. 150. 

Chintz, manner of weaving and dyeing, 
i. 287. 

Christening of the Bishop's youngest 
daughter, i. 59. 

Christian David ordained, i. 60 ; com- 
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plaints agaiiisty ii. 17 j; account ut| 

205, 206. 

Christians, a lew scattered among tlie 
mountains, i. 196 ; in Lucknow, 225 ; 
in Delhi and Agra, ii. ll; in the 
south, 243 ; nominal in Ceylon, 215 ; 
increasing iri the south of India, 2G7. 

Christmas-boxes, i. 45. 

Chunar, i. 173 ; fort and stone cylinders, 
174; dungeon, 175; invalid station, 
177 ; church, ii. 213. 

Chundnai) river, i. 84, 

Chuckeepoor village, i. 157. 

Chuprah, i. 145 ; Hindoo ascetic, ib. ; 
floating shops, 146 ; request of ser- 
vants, ib, 

Churruck Poojah, festival of, described, 

i. 57—59. 

Clnirch of England gaining popularity, 

ii. 215; her liturgy, 216 ; Misshnmiy 
Society, meeting of, i. 49; aflairs of, 
ii. 193. 

Churches, Portuguese, ii. 130. 

Cingalese, indolence of, ii. 152; onia- 
ment roads and bungalows, 149, 
158. 

Cinnamon gardens, ii. 151. 

Circular Road, i. 32. 

Civet cat, i. 49. 

Civil servants’ characters, ii. 222. 

Clergy, introduction to, i. 29 ; character 
of, ii, 236. 

Cleveland, Mr., i. 120; monument to, 
120, 124; his school and corps, 124, 
125. 

Climate, influence of, on complexions, 
i. 46, 47, 149. 

Clive, Lord. i. 36, 53, 170, .309. 

Cobhe, Capt., engaged with Bheels, ii. 
84. 

Cobra de capello, i. 35; ii, 167. 

Cobra gnana, ii. 160. 

Coco-palms de.scribed, i. 22 ; nut found 
north of Jellinghey, 112; caravan 
laden with nuts, ii. 86; |)alm3 re-ap- 
pear, 90. 

Ctdab^i island, ii. 144 ; pier, ib. 

College, Roman Catholic, ii. 134. 

Colombo, arrival at, ii. 151 ; visitation, 
152; town, 154; churches, ib. ; ad- 
dress from clergy' of to the Bishop, 
168. 

Colquhoun, Sir Robert, i. 272 ; accom- 
panies the Bishop to Chilkeah, 277 — 
284 ; his opinion of Tandah, 283. 

Colquhoun, Lady, i. 272 — 284. 


Columbo, tomb of Mr., i, 97. 

Colville, .Sir Charles, ii. 112, 141. 
Combermere, Lord, ii. 248, 264. 
Combermere Abbey, i. 24. 

O>mercolly river, i. 81, 109. 

Gimpound, meaning of, i. 28. 

Concan, tribes oil the, ii. 137 ; unhealthy 
142. 

! Condor, the, described, i. 297. 
Colonization, laws against, i. 151. 
Coiistantia palace, i. 214. 
Constantinople, gate of, i. 216. 
Converts, ii. 222. 

Cooseahs, tribe, i. 193. 

Coolies, or Kliolees, ii. 92, 105. 

Coolies, difficulty in obtaining, i. 277, 
278. 

Corrie, Archdeacon, meets tlie Bishop, 

i. 23; accompanies him on his visi- 
tation. 02 ; his business at Boglipcxir, 
120; vocabulary, 127; receives a letter 
from a Brahmin, 131; established 
mission-school at Benares, 162; fa- 
vourite with natives, ii. 222. 

Corpulency admired, i. 53. 

Cornelians, ii. 114. 

Cornwallis’s (Lord) settlement, i. 133; 

monument, 151 ; settlement, ii. 192. 
Corn, duties on, ii. 73, 74. 

Coromandel coast, ii. 173. 

Corsellis, Mr., Broacl>, bis hospitality, 

ii. 119. 

t’ossipoor village, i, 32. 

Cuss minar-s, ii. 1, 4. 

Cotta, missionary station, ii. 154. 

Cotton from Dacca, i. 92 ; cotton-grass, 
.150 ; in Bombay, ii. 144, 145, 

Crab, laml, ii. 149. 

Creepers, luxuriance of, in Ceylon, il. 
159. 169. 

Crocodile first seen, i. 109; large one. 1.36. 
Croix, Hev. M. La, Cliinsura, ii. 256. 
Ciinlille, Colonel, i, 212 
Curreem Musseeh, convert, i. 147 ; his 
school, 148; character, 149. 

Currali, tomb of Camaul Sliek, i. 194. 
Curruck poor bills, i. 129; height, 131; 
^ talc found on, ih, 

Cutch horses, i. 239; a.s8, ii. 134; in- 
vasion of, 233. 

D. 

Dahla town, ii. .}2 ; castle, 55 ; alterca- 
tion at, ib. 

D&k journey, i. 157 ; to Kairah, ii. 150 
no regular ddk, ib. ; again, 136. 
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Dacca, extent of, i. 90 ; conrse of the 
river changed, 92; ruins, ib. ; castle, 

94 ; professional duties, 97 ; prisons, 

98 ; lunatic asylum, ib. ; women em- 
broider, 105 ; described, ii. 207.^ 

Dacca, Naw&h of, i. 93 ; visits tWe Bishop, 
95; character, 93, 94; kindness, 99; 
farewell visit to, ib. 

Dancing women, ii. 4. 

Daiidees, i. 80 ; vivacity of, 88 ; charit- 
able, 130, 131 ; desertion of, 135 ; two 
drowned, 138 ; colour of, 149. 

Dante, i. 22. 

Dapoolie village, ii. 142. 

Datura Stramonium, i. 86. 

Davies, Mr. John, indigo factor, i. 80. 
Davies, Major, Ceylon, ii. 106 ; his 
tree, ib. 

Dawson, Captain, ii. 158; lays the line 
of road from Colombo to Candy, 160. 
Debtors, allowance to, i. 98. 

Decoits, attack of, i. 102; story exag- 
gerated, 104. 

Deckari, population of, ii. 137 ; country, 
139; government of, 141; drought, 
ib. ; population, 142; climate, ibr 
Doeolea town, ii. 52. 

Deer, ii. 20. 23. 

Dehwan village, ii. 114, 

Delhi, build iiigs, aqueduct, Humaiobns 
tomb, i. 300—302; old city, 302; 
shawl manufactory, 303 ; palace, 304 ; 
hall of audience, 306 ; coTilirmation 
at, 311; departure from, ii. 1; go- 
vernment, 3, 4 ; pillars ot black metal, 
232. 

Delhi, Emperor of, i. 305; presentation 
to him, 304—306 ; presents exchanged, 
305, 306 ; his history, 309—311 ; 
made a tank at Ajinere, ii. 49. ^ 

Delhi, Eminess of, sends presents, i.309. 
Deosa, ii. 28, 29 ; fair at, il). 

Dervises, two, i. 138, 

Devotees, i. 03, 

Dli5k tree, ii. 60. 

Dhoon, valley of, i. 297 ; again, 298. 
Dhotana village, ii. 4. 

Diamond Harbour, i. 22, 23. 

Dibdin quoted, ii. 219. 

Digab farm, i. 144. 

Diha, i. 182 ; search for village, ib. ; 

peets with Brahmin watchman, ib. 
Dikkalee village, i. 282. 

Dil-Koushar palace, i. 2 14 ; park, ib. 
Ditiapoor, i. 143—146 ; cantonment at, 
T43 ; church, ib. ; intense beat, 144 . 


Diocese, duties of, ii. 193. 

Discovery (ship), ii. 145. 

Dod, Miss, letters to, ii. 186, 203. 

Dogs, i. 79; wild, 275, 276. ^ 

Dooab, decay in, i. 179; bad roads in, 
193. 

Doobee village, ii. 27. 

Doodeah village, ii. 88. 

Doonga village, ii. 84, _ 

Doongerpoor, Kaja of, ii. 70. 

Doomberra peak, ii. 161. 

Dopkah village, ii. 118; Bishop pays 

boatmen, ib. ^ , n- u 

Doran, Rev. J., accompanies the Bishop, 
ii. 178. 

Douglas, Mr., i. 14‘2. 

Douglas, Hon.Mrs., letters to,ii. 194,240. 
Dow, Arab, i. 24. . 

Downing, Mr. and Mrs., Ceylon, n. 164. 
D'Oyley, Sir Charles, a good artist, 1 . 140. 
Diiburgh, Capt., Galle, son of, student 
at Bishop’s College, ii. 170. 

Drought, ii. 88 ; again, 93. ^ 

Ducat, Dr. Charles, Poonah, ii. 140. 
Duncan, Mr. .lonathan, i. 187. 

Duncan, Governor, ii. 128. 

Darn Duin, i. 36 ; church consecrated, ib. 
Durbar, i. 50, 51 ; at Jyepoor, ii. 35, 36. 
Dwarf, i. 85. 


E. 

Eagles, common,!. 103; formidable in 
Kemaoon, i. 274; supiwsed to be the 
condor, 297 ; the “ rok” of Sindbad, ib. 

East India Company, liberality of, Pre- 
face, vi.; i. 272. - 

Ebony-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161 ; lurni- 
ture made from it, ib. 

Elephants at Barrackpoor, i. 34 ; not 
allowed near Calcutta, ib. ; command 
their drivers have over them, ib. ; 
bathing, 91; abound at Dacca, 94; 
starved, 209; sagacity, 230; man- 
ner of killing tigers, 256; swimming, 
293; training for figl't, ii. 35; bail- 
ing, 100; shooting, 159; anecdotes ut. 
ib. ; used for torturing, 244. 

Elepbanta island, ii. 125 — ‘127; anti- 
quity of, 126 . 

Elliott, Mr. Charles, receives the Bishoj 
at Delhi, i. 300; presents him to the 
Emperor, 305; his behaviour to the 
Emperor, 310. 

Elliott, Mr. Charles B., i. 299. 

Elphiustone, Hon. Mr., i. 175 ; account 
-of charcoal buiuers, ii. 129 ; Uis bun- 
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gulow, 137; gives farewell breakfist 
to the Bishop, 145 ; his character, 1 l(i, 
147; again, 234, 211. 

English Governmeiit, comluct of to IVIns- 
sulmaiis, i. 54; in (’entral India, ii. 
71 j in (iuzerat, 107. 

Krskine, Mr., his reuiarks on Elcplianta, 
ii. 125, 12(i. 

Escort under Hindoo soiihahJar, i. 22S ; 
iiffoctcd by cold, ii. 28. 

Essence of o vl, i. 25i. 

Europeans regarded as curiosities in 
Oodcypoor, ii. 54 ; speech of a girl, ib. 

Exaggeration, groat, among Hindoos, i. 
104, 123. 

Expectants, annoyance of, ii. 21 ; one 
dt'scril)ed, ih, 

F. 

Fagan, Captain James, Nussecrahad, 
kindness of, ii. 51. 

Fakirs on fho Matabunga river, i. 75; 
insane, 102 ; one roa.sting himself, ii.lt). 

Falsification, proneness of natives to, i. 
104. 

Famine, ii. 110, 

Farm-yard, Indian, described, i. 2d. 

Farrel, Dr., ii. 158. 

Female native schools, i. 40. 

Fonn, Uov. .To.sepb, ii. 271, 

Field, Captain, Ibixar, i. 147. 

Fiorin gr.iss, i. 73, 10!). 

Fir in Koinaoon, i, 273; again, ii. 230. 

Fires in tlie jungle by trictiou, i, 293. 

Fireworks, i. 47. 

Firo-Uies, ii. 104, 100. 

Firoze's walking-stick, i. 302. 

Fisher. Kev. Henry, i. 200 ; bis sons, ib,; 
his converts, 208. 

Fisher, Lieut., i. 297. 

Fishermen, caste of, i, 22. 

Fish-traps on the (I'aiiges, i. 112; mode 
of catclilng, 283; at Umineerghur, 
it. 58; abound in India, 201. 

Florikens described, i. 258. 

Flowers in Ceylon, ii. 151. 

Ford, Mr. Arthur Nicholas, Moiadabad, 
i. 288, 289. 

Fort William, ii, 182. 

Fox, small, i. 107. 

Franciscan friar, i, 140. 

Francklin, Lieut.-Col. Wm., acquire- 
ments, !. 126 ; visits the cave at Fut- 
tergotta, 129; his Palibothra, ib. 

Frazer, Kev. IVilliam, chaplain, Be 
nares, i. 160, 

VOL* II. 


Frazer, Captain, measures the Himalaya, 
ii- .59. 

Free press, ii. 201. 

Freemasous, i. 50. 

French colonel, history of a, ii. II, 

French, character of, ii. 11; factory ,at 
Surat, 122; maimers, 222. 

Frogs, large, i. tiO. 

Frost, ellecls of, il. 47, 

Fruit-trees, groves of, signs of pros^icrity, 
i. 291. 

Fruit, boat with, i. 20. 

Fmieral-piles, i. 47. 

F'lilta village, i. 24; again, it. 172. 

Fiirrahtown, ii. 7. 

Furreetlabad town, ii. 1. 

Furreed]u«>r in Kohilennd, i, 212 ; en* 
joyments of travelling, ib. 

Furreedpoor t»)wii, i. lOf). 

Futtehgungc village, i, 230. 

Fiiftechpnor Sicii, approach to, ii. .3; 
ruins, 14 ; iialace, ib. ; lake, 15, 

Futleobptior town. i. 201 ; lieggars, ib. 

Fiitw.'i town, i. 139. 

Fyfe, Captain, 'I’anjore, ii. 280. 

Fyzee Musseeh, convert, i. 190; liis con- 
versation with a Hiijtloo, ib, 

G. 

Gallows-tree at Almorab, i, 270, 271, 

Ganges, water usetl fitr washing idols, 
i. 66 ; immilatioii of, 77, 78 ; first 
view of, 84; width of, 87 ; noise, ib. ; 
called Pudila neiir Furreedpoor, 107; 
Hindoo geography of, 117; width, 
1.30, 131; source of, 263; width in 
Kema(K)ii, 2!).'i. 

(Tang-roblw'iy, i. 104, 

Gaol caleiidiir, i. 105. 

Gaowahi, i. 73 ; again, 100 ; caste of, ib. 

Garden Beach, i. 28; again, ii. 182. 

Gaiighur ]\lount, height of, i. 280; pass 
the neck, 264. 

Gauima village, ii. 116, 

Gaziodecn-niiggttr town, i. 299. 

Geary, Captain, ii. 205. 

Geiitoos, Hindoos called, ii. 115. 

Georgian alphabet (lifters from every 
'other, i. 50. 

Gerard, Captain, ii. 58; his character, 
59 ; his measurement of the Hima- 
laya, ib. 

Ghats, ascent of, ii. 136, 137 ; beauty 
of, 143, 

Ghazeepoor, 1 . 151 ; Nawab's palace, ib.; 
plaii for a new church, 152 ; easteif 
u 
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and western Gothic compared, lo3; 
palace, ib. ; rose gardens and attar, 154. 
Ghee, consumption of, i. 23 j a luxury, 
31. 

Ghorkhas, i. 270 ; govn-nment «f, 271 ; 
visit from their vaketd, 270 ; history 
of a boy, 282. 

Gliosts diinkiiig, i. 81. 

Ghurwal province, i. 274. 

Gliyal at IJarrackpoor, i. 34. 

Gibb, Dr., Ills account of Western and 
Central India, ii. 00. 

Gisborne, Mrs., lier school, il. 149, 170. 
Gipsies, i. 71, 72; again, 110; their 
eastern name, 130; de.sc.rij)tion, il>. ; 
encampment of, ii. 44. 

Glenie, Rev. J. M.. acting Archdeacon, 
ii. 148; lends his carriage, 158; ac- 
companies the Bishop to Candy, ib. 
Goa, priests at, ii. 134. 

Goldliuclies in Keinaoon, i. 274. 

Goode, Uov. Ambrose, receives the 
Bishop, ii. 111. 

Guolim described, i. 78. 

Goomty, fi'iry of river, i. 158; scene in 
village, 158, 159. 

Goouh, a deer, i. 244, 245. 

Gooroos, i. 32. 

Goraburider, ii. 128 ; church, 129. 
Gossiiin, i. 123 : another, 179. 

Goiir, ruins ot\ i. 118. 

Gourman Singli, liaja, visits the Bishop, 
i. 253; his history, 253, 254; joins 
tiger hunt, 254, 255. 

Government - liouse, Calcutta, i, 31; 
members of, tlieir attention and kind- 
ness, ii. 182; at Bombay, 133; at 
Madriis, 175. 

Graham, Captain, i. 125; his popula- 
rity, 120. 

Granary, i. 140; ]ujlltical discussion, 
141. 

Grant, Captain, at Delhi, i. 302; again, 
305. 

Grant, Captain, in llie Deckan, ii. 142. 
Grant, Cay)taiii .lames Ludovick, at 
Madra, ii. 174, 

Greeks at Dacca, i. 92 ; one at Benares, 
180. 

Greenwood, Mr., Chunar, i. 173. 
(irenville, Bord, letters to, ii. 230, 248. 
Gresley, lieutenant Francis, i. 103. 
Grey, Sir Charles, ii. 177, 248, 204. _ 
Grosvenor, Karl, bis seat in Cheshire, 
i. 216. 

Gujrowlie village, i. 2!Jl. 


(iuiiga, the true, i. 31. 

Gungrowr town, ii. 00 ; its woods, ib. 

Gurruk river, « 236. 

Giizerat, dearth in, ii. 83; entrance into. 
84; ])avade in, 95 ; climate of, 99 ; 
inhabitants of, ih. ; state of knowledge 
in, 107; fertility and icveime, 108; 
unheal t liiness (»f, 113; no groves in, 
115; intense heat, ih. ; marcli excites 
curiosity in, 1 10. 

Gwalparah village, i. 89. 

Gwatkiii, Mr. Jolin, at Madras, ii. 174, 

H. 

Hafez Relimut Khan, the last Pafan 
chief, i. 210; anecdole of, ib. 

Half-caste population, iiicrea.se of, i. 35 ; 
again, ii. 2U3. 

Halhed, Mr. Nathaniel J.,at Moradabad, 

i. 288. 289. 

Hallowell, Rev. Ma(lra.s, ii, 178. 

Hamilton, Major, ii. 72. 

Hamilton, Captain. Colombo, ii. 158. 

Hardwicke, Major-General Thomas, his 
hon.so .and museum, i. 30, 37. 

Harkness, Cajifain Henry, commands 
escort at M ai 1 ras, i i . 177. 

Ilasliiigs, I\larques3, revival of Pnharree 
school, i. 124 ; reforms their corps, 
125; visits tlieir country, 120; con- 
duct to the Kmperor of Ifelhi, 170; 
again, 310; portrait of, 210; memo- 
rial to, 221 ; removes marble hath, 

ii. 9; ]>opidarity, 184; his roails. ib. 

Hastings, Warren, conduct to the Km- 
peror of Delhi, i. 170 ; his popularity, 
187. 

Hatchment, Hindoo, i. 40. 

Hats like umbrellas, i. 82. 

Haubroe, Mr., Madias, ii. 175. 

Haidiroe, Mrs., ii. 200. 

Havelhagh, i. 273; lines for sepoys, ib. ; 
vegetation, ih. ; character of inhahit- 

I unts, 274. 

Havell, Mr., i. 145. 

Hawkins, Mr. Francis, at Bareilly, i. 
241, 242; long residence in Indlii, 
243 ; account of Rohillas, 243, 241 ; 
country-house, 244. 

Ilawtayiie, Rev. J., officiates at St. 
James's, Calcutta, and converts a 
Hindoo, i. 37 ; attends the Bishop to 
schools, 41 ; appointed to the Arch- 
deaconry of Bombay, ii. 236. 

Hay, Robert William, ii. 191. 

Heat. ii. 205 ; again, 264. 
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HrU’r, Mrs., letters from tlie Bishop to 
his mother, ii. 197, 243 . 

Heber, Mr., letter from the Bishop to his 
brother, ii. 2 it>, 

Hecatombs of animals oflered, i i. 2*25, 225. 

Herbert, Captain James Dowling, i. 27»1, 
285. 

Hill, Hon, J)., Madias, attention of, ii. 
2(i(). 

Hill cliiefs, i. 12(>; forts, ii. 139. 

Hills, shape of, ii. 28. 

Hilleh aiul tlie Birz ul Niinnmz, i. 117, 

Hilsa tisli, 1. 81 . 

Himalaya, lirst view of, i. 248 ; again, 
249, 252 5 passage of the nearest range, 
262; last view of, 280; visible from 
MeiM'iit, 297 ; way of travelling in, ii. j 
217; descrihcd, 239, 240. j 

Hindoo dead bodies, i. 20; their treat- 
ment of cattle, 27 ; murders among, 
33; servants, ib, ; mode of eating, 
60; geography, 117; patients, 85, 
86; character, 156; language, ih, ; 
law oflicers. ib. ; feelings towards (»o- 
venimeiit, 203, 204; court, ii. 2, 3; 
specimens «)f cookery, 35 ; hospital for 
animals, 120, 121 ; eat Hesh, 19 1 ; eha- 
ractor, ib. ; system of astronomy, 230. 

Hindoo idols, i. 46; pagoda on Malabar 
Point, ii. 133. 

Hindoo creditor, character of, i. !i8. 

Hindoos’ reasons for remaining at Jyo- 
poor, ii. 42. 

Hiridoostaiiee Pentateuch, i. 56 ; liturgy, 

i, 226. 

Hiiuloolsm prevalent in Agra and Dellii, 

ii. 5. ^ 

liindostan, commencement of, i. 122, 
131 ; character of the people, 124. 

Hodgson, Major, measures the Himalaya, 
11. 59. 

Home's, Mr., pictures, i. 220 ; account 
of, ih. 

Hood, Hon. Ladv [Mrs. Stuart Macken- 
zie], i. 219. 

Hooghly river, current of, 1. 23. 

Hoolee, festival of, Ii. 06, 74, 70^80, 87. 

Horal towr), ii. 4. 

Hot winds, ii. 100, 108. 

Hornby, Rev, E. T. S., letter to, ii. 202. 

Horse of straw, i. 86 ; purchase of, 189 ; 
dealers, il). ; t'or servants, 190; lies 
down, i. 201 ; Arab horses, ii. 198. 

Horton, Right Hon. R. J. Wilmot, Pre- 
face. vi. ; letters to, ii. 190, 224, 233, 
265.' 


Hou.sehold servants, i. 29 ; esfalilishnient 
for child, 30 ; cliaracter of, 33. 

House-rent enormous in Calcutta, i. 41. 

Howrah, i. 32, 

Huinaiobn, tnmb of, i. 301, 302. 

Human sacrilice, i. R6; ii. 195. 

Huniman. the monkey general, i. 190,1!'!. 

Hiirgila. account of, i, 30, 124. 

Hurricane at Ajmere, ii. 49. 

Hiirree Mohnn Thakoor, ii. 185; his 
villa, ih. 

Hutchinson, Ca]ttain, Calcnlla, i. 296. 

Hyaena tamed, i. 275. 

Hyde, Mr., i. 213. 

Hymns, the Bisliop's, si mg, i. 296. 

Hvne, Dr. (Veorge, appm'nfed ijiiysician, 
'ii. 179, 260; his deatli, 268. 

I. J. 

Jackall, cries described, i. 26 ; act sis 
scavengers, 30 ; Hindoos w’sisli in the 
blood, 4 1 ; fearless, 54; iii/ise, 1.30. 

Jain feinj)!e, i. 167 : sectaries, ih. ; tein- 
]jle, ii. 44; oiic desertid, 81, 82; at 
Kairah, 113. 

Jalap iilant. i. 104. 

James, St., (pioted. i. 111. 

Janghnirahad, i. 179. 

Jfits claim tlie allix of Singh, ii. 5 ; wo- 
men, 19; ze.ilous Hindoos, 22 ; con- 
lageous, ‘23; in Baj]>ootanu, 71, 72; 
ile.scjibed, 234. 

Java |M)nies, i. 17!. 

Jidliergunge, i. 88, 1(18, 

Ice lii-st .seen, i. 265 ; manner ot making, 
289. 

Ichneumon, i. 244. 

Idolatry, eifects on tlie mind, ii. 228; 
of Hindoos the worst, ih. 

Itlols near Calcnlfa, i. 53, 51 ; (oie going 
to 13iii<lrai>nial, ii 2ti ; custom (4 
throwing them into the (binges, 2!). 

.leirries, Rev. Henry, Surat, ii. 120, J24. 

Jehaiiara, tomb of, i. 303, 

Jehaiiguire, tomb of, i. 303. 

Jerrddu village, ii, 95, 

Jervis, Liciitenaut, Bombay, li. 125. 

Jewellery of natives, i. 107. 

Jeyt village, ii. 5. 

Iguana, large, i. 87. 

Jlialloda city, ii. 86. 

illness of children, i. 166; illmss, ‘229. 

Imum, visit of, i. 19/ ; history, 198. 

Imarnbaru, i. 216. 

Imperial-tree, i, 287. 

India, most holy place in, i. 175 ; rich- 
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iiesa of, 179; pre|)aratioiis for travel- 
ill Western, ii. 12; natives civi- 
lized, 227 ; intercourse witli Europe, 
ib. ; receive early 111161111^61100,228; 
reasons for and ap^aiiist liviiii^ in, 23 j; 
climate, 241, 242; dilVemit nations 
in, 241. 

James's, Saint, clmrcli, consecrated, i, 37. 

liulian death-watch, i. 78. 

Indigo, planters of, i. 73 ; attention of 
two, 74; works visited, ih. ; works, 
77; rent of ground, 78; works, 79, 
81 ; described, 82; planters, ii. 221. 

Indore merchant, anecdote of ii. 54. 

Indraput city, i. 302. 

Infanticide, female, ii. 78, 1(14. 

Inglis, Sir Uoliert Harry, Ereface, vi. ; 
letter to, ii. 202. 

Intended tour in the south, ii. 293. 

Inundation near Dacca, i. 101 ; cflccts 
of, 116. 

Joudpoor castle, ii. 51. 

Journey detailed, ii. 224. 

.Tovvrah, the Uajmahal chief, i, 125, 

Ironside, Mr., Kairali, ii. 114. 

Irrigation by wells, i. 232; ii. 15, 19 

Irving, Rev. John, ii. 9; kindness of, 

11 . 

Irving, Mrs., kindness of, ii. 12. 

Isaiah i. 8 illusb'ated, i. 86. 

Islamabad town, i. 93. 

Juggcrnanth, ii. 181. 

Jumna river, i. 300; water bad, Ii. 1 ; 
describeti, 8, 10. 

Jumna IMusjeed, i. 188, 300 ; described, 
304; ii. 9. 

.Tumsheed Jum, i. 285. 

Jumshced Khan, tomlj of, ii, GO. 

Jungle-grass, height of, i. 89, 232 ; poul- 
try, 279, 

Jungleterry district, i. 131. 

Junma Osmec, festival of, i. 138. 

Jyepoor, comparative security of, ii. 23 ; 
country inferior to Rajpootaiia, 27 ; j 
march to, 31 ; besieged by Ameer 
Kli^n, 32 ; climate, 33 ; town and pa- 
lace, 33 — 36 ; history of court, 36 ; 
city described, 38, 39. 

Jyepoor, Rannee of, sends escort, ii. 23 ; 
her conduct to the Resident, 24 ; be- 
naviour of her vakeel, 27; presents 
from, 36 ; violent conduct, 37 ; her 
Gooroo, 38 ; murders her attendant, 
40 ; her service disliked, 44 ; sends 
message, 45 ; advice given by the 
Bishop, 45, 46. 


Jyc Singh built Jyept>or, ii. 38 ; and 
Umecr, 39. 

K, 

Kadooganarvon pass, ih 161, 

Kailyal, Southey’s, i. 65. 

Kairah town, ii. 1 1 1 ; clmrch consecrated, 
112 ; school and libraries, ib. 

Kali, festival of, i. 44; description of, 
123. 

Kaliiigera village, ii. 81. 

Keays, Rev. Rol). \'omig. il. 90. 

KcdarnutU in Himalaya, i. 249; height, 
271. 

Kedgeree, i. 22 ; i)uts used {is floats for 
nets, 83; palaiupiins, 208. 

Kehama (piotcd, i. 123; ii. 179, 1>^1. 

Kemaoon, jjieparations for journey to, 
i. 245, 246 ; subject to earthquakes, 
272; bare of wood, 274 ; po])ulation, 
ib. ; Raja of, il). ; lire by friction in, 
293. 

Kemiery caves, ii. 130, 131 ; view from, 
132. 

Kcnnery, in Ceylon, ii. 169. 

Kenny, Lieut., ii. 259. 

Kerowlce, thannadar of, ii. 13 ; his cer- 
tificate from laird Lake, ih, 

Khanwah village, ii. 15. 

Kliasyas, i. 259 ; encampment of, ib. ; 
jwasantry, 2G2 ; caste, 2()4 ; mtide ol 
carrying burdens, 277, 279; poverty, 
279.' 

Khizr, ofleriiig to, i. 84. 

Kholic, or Coolie, ii. 92; Sepoys, 104; 
history of, 105; character, ih. 

Kidderpuor, suh^rb, i, 28; village of, 
32. 

Kihlas, turf-liuilt, i. 86. 

Kim Chowkee, ii. 121. 

King’s house, Ceylon, ii. 151. 

Kishenghur town, ii. 46; ditliculties at, 
47 ; charactor of Raja, ih. 

Knight’s (Mr. R. D.. surgeon at llareilly) 
opinion of jungle fever, i. 248. 

Knox, Brigadier Alex., at Nusseerabad, 
his account of the Mhairs, ii. 40, 51) ; 
confirmation, 51, 

Knudtzons family, i. 44. 

Kohlhoif, Rev. J. C., letter from, relative 
to the Bishop’s <ieath, ii. 2&0. 

Koosil la river, i. 273 ; suspension bridge* 
ib, ; mentioneil again, 280 — 282. 

Koottab sahib, i. 308. 

Krefting, Colonel, governor of Seram* 
poor, i. 44 ; ins character, 45. 
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Kullcanpoor, i. *52; malaria lover, 2a3. 

KuleaLinpoor, stormy journey to, i. 20J, 
2U3. 

I. 

Labour, cheapness of, i. 102. 

Lailak, i. 272 ; people of, 300, 301 ; pre- 
sents from to Eiij^Iiind, ii. 227. 

Lake, Lord, his behaviour to Emj»eror 
of I)el)>i, i. 310; his defeat at IJliurt- 
])oor, ii. 248. 

Lall-Jee, ])ainter, i. 104. 

Lainbrick, Hev. Samuel, Ceylon, ii. 154. 

Lanca, native name for Ceylon, ii. 80, hO. 

Lancaster ian system, i. 38. 

l^iiidlords and tenants, i. 53; ii. 06. 

Landseer, Mr. John, engravin|> by^ i. 90. 

Language, eastern words trausplanteil 
into Englisit, i. 45. 

D^scai’iues, ii. 149. 

I^tteen sails, ii. 124. 

Lawrie, Uev. Mr., Madras, ii. 175. 

Layanl, Mr. Charles, ii. 148; his break- 
last, 109 ; his son accompanies the 
IJisliop to Calcutta, 170. ; 

Leaf-insects, ii. 108. 

Iwtd)ada descrilied, i. 287. 

Lee, Mr., Dacca, i. 93. 

licoches, flying, ii. 107. 

Leeches desc.ril)ed, 00. 

T^emree village, ii. 87. 

Lent lectures, i. 55. 

Lepers, misery of, i. 155; ii. 0. 

Leprosy common, i. 39 ; on boatmen on 
tlie river and at Madras, i. 75. 

Lesley, Mr., llaptist Missionary, i. 135. 

Leverets brought, i. 194. 

Leycester, Mr. William, i. 288. 

Leydei/s ‘‘Scenes t>f Infancy,"’ i. 293, 

Lingain worship, i. 123. 

Lions in Kemaoon, i. 248; none in the 
south of IikIui, ii. 179. 

Lizards, i. 00; ii. 132. 

Lockitt, Captain, Lucknow, i. 220, 225, 

I-iodge in a garden of cucumk-is, i. 80. 

Longevity rare, i. 235. 

Looko Banda, Camliaii, ii. 101 ; genius 
of, 162. 

Lorrinite in ‘‘ Kehama,'’ i, 287. 

Lowther, Mr, Robert, Uimdishehr, i. 298. 

Lucha Geery district, i. 180. 

Lucknow, entrance into, i. 21 1 ; re- 
sident's house, ib. ; influenza, 212 ; 
menagerie, 213; civility of people, 
215 ; jjalace for widows, 216 ; popu- 
lation, 225. 
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Lurnley, Lieut.-Colonel James IL, ii* 
t»fl, 72 ; increases the escort, 73. 

Liimsdaiiic, Colonel, Cawn]M»or, i. 200. 

Luneewarra, Haja of, ii. 70, 

Lushlngton, Mr. James Stephen, i. 135; 
accompanies the Hisho]), 192; remains 
at: Lucknow, 227 ; rejoins at Delhi, 
300 ; pr<seiited to the Emperor, 305 ; 
returns to Lucknow, ii. 15. 

Luxinurc, ]\Ir., Jaicknow, i. 227. 

Luxuries of the East described, ii. 182, 

Lynxes at Uarrackpoor, i. 35; in Hima- 
laya, 274. 

M. 

M‘Cllniof‘h, Mr., i. 31. 

Macdonald, Oajjfaiij, in’s hosjiitality, ii. 
68; proposed route to Uomhay# ib. ; 
bis inoonshee, SO, 91. 

Macdonald, Mrs., ii. 128, 

Maclcod, Mr. Nonman, at Benares, kind- 
ness (d', i. 159. 

Mac Mahon, Lady, i. 219. 

Macnaghten, Lady, i. 37. 

Mad woman at Chittore, ii. 62. 

Ma<lras, view of, ii. 173; landing, 174; 
professional duties, ib. ; clergy and 
schoids, ib. ; houses, 175; Goveni- 
ment-house, ib. ; servants, 176, 177; 
cliiu.ate, 177; deparliire iiom, ib. 

Maha-Buli poor, ruins and temple of, ii* 
1 79. 

Mabaiattas, ])lainness of, ii. 43; oppres- 
sion of, 80; allect ])]ainiiess in dress, 
89 ; bor.se, 95 ; banner and kettle- 
drum, 1 16, 

Mahim town, ii. 132 ; wood and ferrv, 
134. 

Mahotnmedans, character of, ii. 196, 
197; religion, 229. 

Mainwaring, Rev. K., Bombay, ii. 144. 

Maize oaten like artichokes, i. 110. 

Malabar Point, ii. 133. 

Malcolm, Sir .lohn, character of, ii. 19 ; 
anaiigements atMalwah, 27 ; his lus- 
tory of a Mabaratta play, 30, 31 ; his 
Central India, 62,58,66,81; raises 
corjis of Bheels, 70 ; character as Go- 
'vernor, 71 ; at Banswana, 79. 

Maldivian boats, i. 21, 27. 

Mallaon village, i. 229. 

Malwah, Euro])ean vegetables in, ii. 72 ; 
dialect in, 77 ; police of, 84. 

Man wjitching his cucumbers, i. 86 180. 

Mancbiiieel-lrce, i. 20. 

Mundar, Mount, i. 129; ruins, ib. 
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Mangoes described, i. 60; trees, 235, 
286. 

Maiming, Captain William, i. 27 ; 
leaves the Hifiliop, 42; character, ib., 
and ii. 190. 

Manners of tlio jieople, i. ‘285 ; shy, ib. ; 
clamonrs for justice, ih. ; look to tlie 
Engltsii for hel[j, 293; instance of 
good feeling, 204, 

Mansback, Mr., i. 44. 

Mar Simeon, ii. 175. 

Mar Ainaham, ii, 176, 257. 262. 

Mar Atlianasius, ii. 176, 202; his quar- 
rels, 263. 

Marriage procession, i. 55 ; ii. 20, 45. 

Marmots, i. 275, 296. 

^Tarsh fever, i. 85. 

Mafshman, Dr., i. 48 *, opinion of siit- 
tees, il). 

Martin, (Jeneral Claude, i. 214; his 
tornh, ih. 

Martindell, General, Cawnpour, i. 173, 
206. 

Martyn, Rev. H., i. 135. 

Marwar, ii, 50; Imllocks, 51. 

Massacre at Camly, ii. 166. 

Master, Mr. Gilbert C., of Dacca, mes- 
sage from, i. 89 ; his kindness, 92 ; 
attention to the Nawab, 96 ; popu- 
laritv, 104 ; his kindness again, ii. 
206,'211. 

MasuH boat, ii. 174. 

Matuoiiga cantonment, ii. 127 ; chapel, 
144. 

Matiibunga river, i. 65 ; raphls, 75, 76. 

Mattacolly river, i. 80; town, 82. 

Maungunga river, ii. 26, 27, 

Mannpjor town, ii. 25, ‘27. 

Mayor, Kev. R., ii. 148 ; bis station, 
169, 244. 

Mayor, Rev. .Tohn, letter to, ii. 245. 

Meade, Captain, Meerut, i. 298. 

Mecazenas, Rev. J., i. 49. 

Medical skill, the llidiop's a.sked, i.290, 
291, 293; for horses, 294. 

Meeagunge ftirt, i, 229. 

Meer Israf Ali, vi.sit to, i. 99, 109; at- 
tention of, ii. 211. 

Meerut, church, i. 296 ; climate, 297 ; 
sciiool, 298; hospital, ib. ; native 
congregation, ib. ; confirmation, ib. 

Meilapoor, suburb of, ii. 177. 

Melville, Mr., Gluuteepoor, i, 151. 

Men fighting, ii. 43. 

Meriton, Mr. Hcmy, superintendent of 
Mariiie, Bombay, ii. 145. 


Meru Mount, i. 249; described, 267; 
height, 271. 

Mesrop David, Calcutta, ii. 258. 
Metcalfe, Sir Cluirles, i. 301 ; Ids con- 
<luct to the Emjieror of Delld, 310. 
Mewattees tribe, ii. 4, 13. 

Meywar, want of water in, ii. 66. 

Mhair tribe, ii. 49; corps raised, 50. 
Mhowali-tree, ii. 81 ; fermented juice, 
74. 

Mhye river, ii. 78 ; passage of, 104, 
117; estuary of, 117. 

Mhysroe riv<!r, ii. 84, 87 ; another of the 
same name, !)2. 

Middleton. !lisho]>, i. 40, 113; tablet 
to, ii. 153 ; issues letter to clergy, 251 ; 
travels in tlie south, 253. 

Milk-maiils dancing, ii. 4. 

Mill, Rev. VV., Principal of Bishop’s 
College, meets the Bisliop, i. 23; en- 
deavours to converse with a Brahmin, 
2.1 ; his character, ii. 247, 256, 

Millet threshed, i. llO, 139. 

Mill for rice, i, 25. 

Milman, Rev. H. H., i. 241 
Minarets, none in Calcutta, i. 57. 
Mirzapoor, i. 178; population, 179. 
Mission 8<5ioo1 at Benares,!. 161 ; Candy, 
ii. 165; at Cotta, 154; at Badda- 
game, 169. 

Missionaries, Church, at Mirzapoor, i. 
31 ; address to, anti answer from the 
Blsho}), ii. 154 — 157. 

Missionary stations in Ceylon, ii. 170. 
Mitford, Mr., i. 98. 

Mocha stone.s, ii. 114. 

Mohaiina river, i. 80, 82, 117. 

Mohout heats his wife, ii. 87. 

Mohr, sjiecies of elk, ilescrihed, i. 255. 
MoluuiDOora village, ii. 30 ; difficulty 
in procuring forage, ib. 

Momjiezier caves, ii. 1 3‘2. 

Mongliyr, i. 131; fort, 132; cutlery, 

ih. ; zemindarrles, 1.33. 

Monkeys, i, 49, 214 ; disturb bees’ nest, 

ii. 82,83. 

Mouson, Colonel, bis retreat, ii. 53. 
Montagues Russes of nuis.airy, ii. 185. 
Monsoon, ii. 135. 

Montgomerie, Captain, Rajmabal, i. 
125. 

Moodeliers, ii. 149. 

M(K)rcroft, Mr., passes the frontier of 
China, i. 271. 

Moore, Hon. R. F., sends servants, ii. 
46 ; his house, x'Vjmere, 49. 
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Moradiihatl, i. 287 ; hospital, 28‘J. 

Moreton, ii. 216. 

Morier, Mr. James, visits Secunderio, i. 
123. 

Morley, General, i. l!)4. 

Morris, Rev. Mr., Church Missionary, 
i. 160. 

Morrison, Colonel, i. 143. 

Morton, Rev. W'., sent to Chinsiira, ii. 
256. 

Mosquito curtains, i. 23, 28. 

Motee Musjeed, ii. 0. 

Mountain ravities, ii. 103. 

Mou;tabad town, ii. 44. 

Mow vilhif'e, i. 204. 

Mowah, ii. 23. 

Muchanniga l)ou;?ht for the Golden 
Zeniianah, i. 116. 

Muenas, nests of, i, 66. 

l\Itiliaisna village, i. 2!J0. 

Mullaow village, drought at, ii. 03. 

Mulherry-tree, dwarf, i, 77. 

Mutigoose, i. 244. 

Mundiseral, i. 100; rain at, 200. 

Miniro, Sir Thomas, ii. 177; kindness, 
250—261,264. 

Munro, Lady, ii. 260 

Musk deer, i. 274. 

Mustiird-seed, i. 74. 

Mussulman uniform, i. 24; prejndic«\s 
of, ih. ; mendicanls, 85 ; fakir, 102 : 
influence of their imams an<l inonl- 
lahs, 105 ; their religion mixing with 
their actions, HI ; legend of saint, 
120, 121 ; tomb, 121 : encounter with 
sinvarr, 230, 231 ; celelirating tlie 
vigil of a saint, 238 ; quack doctor, 
285 ; their reasons for leaving Jye- 
poor, ii. 42; their governors l)etler 
than Hindoo governors, 71 ; their pre- 
judices, 144 ; described, 207 ; their 
religion, 220. 

Muttra town, ii. 5; officers shooting 
monkeys, 6 ; church service, iU. 

N. 

Nach described,!. 37 ; girls, ii. 100, 102 ; 
man, 128. 

Nacoda of Arab ship, i. 32. 

Nagari lirst heard, ii. 80. 

Namdar Khan, ii. 97. 

Native schools of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, i. 40; 
female schools, ib. ; fiec-school, 38 ; 
female schools, ii. ISS, 189. 


Natives, their timidity, i. 52, 5,3 ; theii 
ciHilidence in Knropeans, r)7 : inlro- 
<luced at (lie Bishop’s f tarty, ,59 ; 
their familiarity with knropeans. 78 ; 
low state of morality among tlie, 102 ; 
converts, 128; instances of their 
churity, 130 ; their ideas oC the Bishoji 
of Calcutta, 170; not jealous of his 
arrival, ih. ; averse from British rule, 
ih, ; s<»vercigns. 171 ; houses, ii. 184; 
imitate the Knglish, ib. ; again, 191 , 
approve »>f English schools, ib. ; anec- 
dotes of, 195. 

Native removed from liis regiment f.*r 
conversion, i 298. 

Navigation of river between Calcutta 
a»id Diicca, i. 74, 75 ; simple, on the 

(bulges, 88. 

Nawah (iiinge village, i. 101. 

Nawall Singh, i. 209. 

Neave, Mr. .lohii, at Shahjenanpoor, i, 236. 

Ncdjced horse, i. 284, 299. 

Ncflghans, i. 214. 

Necdghiirry liills, ii. 261, 

Neem-trce, i, 26. 

Neemhaira town, ii. 66 ; government, 
66, 67. 

Neiamich cantonment, ii. 68; coniir- 
rnation, 72 

Nerbudda river, yiassage of, ii. 121, 

Neniad town, ii. 108; beat at, ib. 

Nest.orian Christians, i. 245. 

Nets, flshiiig, i. 83. 

NewalK Co!., ii. 278. 

Nnuil, Rev. Dr. Alex., translator <4 
dialogue, i. 104. 

Night blindness, ii. 65. 

Niglit-mai ch, and recollections, i. 200. 

Nineveh, tomb of Yunus (.Tonas), i, 
117. 

Ni/am-ud-Deen, i. 303. 

Nongiingee lake, i. 264. 

Noor Miisseeb, convert, i. 288. 

Norlhmore, Rev. Tliomas Welby, at 
Dinapoor, i. 142. 

North-we.stei8, i. 60 ; ii. 205. 

Nundidevi in Himalaya, i. 265 ; heig’it, 
271 ; elVect of sun set, 278; smoke 
ii-oui it, 285; query, volcano ? ib. 

Nusseerabad, i. 95; ii. 6; bearers 
refu.se to go farther, 12; described, 
50; confirmation. 51 ; depai ture from, 
and society of, 51, 52. 

Nutmeg-tree, i. 40, 

Nuzzur pieiented, i. 29' 
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INDKX. 


(). 

Oak in Uotanic Gai(l«*ns, i. 40, 

Observatory, Hindoo,!. 107. 

Ochterlony, tlie late Sir David, be- 
haviour to Eritperor of Delhi, i. 310 ; 
agent to Governor- General, ii. 18; 
his camp, ib. ; liis moiojshee, l!i ; 
magniticence of, 2'.i ; meets the llisho]). 
ib. ; his history, 30 j acce<le.s to the 
demands of tho Uannee of Jyepoor, 
38 ; his house at Neemuch, G8 ; com- 
mences war in Rajpootana, 234. 

Ollenders sentenced .to labour, i. 34. 

Okcden, Mr. Parry, Moradabatl, i. 288 ; 
calhs on the Risliop, 280. 

Okul-Doonga village, i. 281 ; climate, 
if). ; huts for travellers, if). 

Oliver Newman, Soiithey’s ]}oern of, ii. 
250. 

Onnaw village, i. 207, 208. 

Oodeypoor clistiict, ii. 52 j sun’eis from 
Pindarriesi ib. ; history of, 61 ; Hanuh 
of, 70. 

Ootian Candy, ii. 160, 161, 167; bun- 
galow at, 161. 

Opium, manner of collecting, ii. 74. 

Order of the Madras govoriiinent witlj 
reference to native Christians, ii. 267, 
268. 

Or])han school, Eurof)ean female, i. 35. 

Otters kept like dogs, i. 81 ; used for 
fisliing, 8.'1. 

Oude, King of, sends escort, i. 2tf8 ; 
sends his oflicer, 210 ; minister, 211; 
houses, 214; palace, 216; lli.shop 
nreakfasts with, 217 ; conversution, 
ib. ; his crown, ib. ; described, 218, 
219; Government onler respecting 
])re.sents, 219; breakfasts with the 
Resident, il). ; attends his marriage, 
219, 220; cliaracter of, 220, 221. 

Oude, character of ]x*ople, i, 215; Go- 
vernment of, 220 — 225 ; population, 
224; armed peasantry, ib. ; fertility 
of, 230; lentofJami, ib. 

Oiidunpoor, i. 23.'); beggar, ib. ; con- 
versation with morehant, ib. 

Ovans, Ciiptaiii Charles, his maps, ii. 
104. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, i. Ill; visits Se- 
cunderie, 123. 

Oxen, draught, i. IH; men riding on, 

287. 

Oxenden, Sir George, tomb of, at Sur.at, 

ii. 123. 


P. 

Paddy-field, i. 80. 

Padre Giulio, i. 141. 

l*aget, Rev. Mr., tomb of, i. 97, 

Paget, Sir Edward, bis conduct to the 
Emperor of Delhi, i. 310. 

PSigla pwll, near Dacca, <1 escribed, i. 
98, 99. 

Pagodas, general style of their building, 
i. 43. 

Paintings, native, i. 164, 

Palanquins, prices of, i. 30. 

Pallee town, ii. 51. 

Palmer .anti Co., their indigo-works, i. 
80. 

Palmer, Mr., i. 148; -son of, conversa- 
tion with Ilheels, ii. 59. 

Paltnra, ii. 151, 169. 

Palms rc-appear, ii. 90. 

Palmini-troe, i. 26. 

Panchway, a, described, i. 21. 

Panchelwas village, ii. 78; carfs de- 
scribetl, ib. 

Panwellee, ii. 135, 143; river, 144. 

Parish, Rev. William, Jbicca, i, 92. 

Pariali d«)g, i. 79, 270, 278. 

Paicil, (ioverninetit house at, ii. 133, 
134; gartleu, 134, 

Parry, the late Mr. Edward, ii. 193. 

Parsees thrive iu Surat, ii. 123; their 
worship, 133; their hurial -giound, 
ib. 

Parst)n8, Rev. .Tosepl), i. 2!b 

Pallia, i. 139; gardens, 140; hackeries, 
142; no burial-ground, if). 

Patou’s route, i. 290. 

Patterson, Mr., Dacca, ii.2n. 

Pawn, culture and price tif, i. S3. 

Peacocks, wild, i. 244; ii. 5, 19; pecu- 
liarity of, if). 

Pearls, ii, 145; fishery, 151. 

Peasantry, armed, i. 193; described, ib. 

Peepul-tree, spirils supposed to delight 
in it, i. 84 ; limnilagein a, 123; vene- 
ration ]>aid to it, ii. 27. 

Peer Poinfee, tomb of Mussulman saint, 
i. 122; cave, ih. 

lA;lissier, Monsieur, Governor of Chaii- 
dernagore, i. 45, 62, 63. 

Pennington, Col., ii. 183. 

Penny, Colonel, meets the Bishop at 
Muttra, ii. 5. 

Penrhyn, Mr, E,, i. 44. 

Perjury common, i. 106. 

Perrlng, Rev. Mr., Ceylon, li. 16b. 
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Persian secretary alteiuis durbar, i. 50; 
his duties, 55. 

Pertaubghur, heir-apparent of, ii. 70 
city, 72 ; cold and frost, il). 

Pesluiwer village, ii. 23. 

Pharsah village, ii. 10. 

Pigeons, ii. 19. 

Pilgrims to the ftanges, i. 241 ; to 
Mecca, ih. j another, ‘JtiS *, to A j mere, 
ii. 40 ; join the caravan. 43. 
Phillibheet rice, i. 281, *282, 

Pindarries, incursions of, ii. 23; depre- 
dations, 28; opi'ression, 80. 
Pine-apples, wild, ii. 150. 

Pirates, Arab, ii. 107, 

Pitlaiid town, ii. 115; visit from kam- 
dar, ib. ; presents exchanged, llO. 
Plantain, i. 20, 21 ; great age, ii. 64. 
Poet, native, i. 30. 

Poetry, i. 113, 115. 

Point tie Galle, ii. 148; climate, 140; 
confirmation, ib. ; departure from, ib. ; 
return to the endiarkuiion Ironi, ib, 
Poknr, Hindoo temide, ii. 40. 

Political state of India, ii. 198. 

Ponie.s, sagacity of, i. 278 ; break loose, 
ii. 27. 

Poor, collection for, i. 41. 

Pooiiah, ii. 139; illness at, ib. ; country, 
140; city, ib. ; dejiarture from, 143. 
Poonah, Peishwaof, ii. 140, 

Poppies first 8t«en, ii. 56, 66 ; injured by 
frost, 72, 73. 

Porpoises, i, 66, 110. 

Portuguese lu Calcutta, i. 37 ; churches, 
ib. ; complexion of, 46 ; iii Dacc.a, 92. 
Potatot's in Bengal, i. 24 ; in Oude, 
230. 

Powagbur, fortress, ii, 93, 

Powder-mill, i. 49. 

Precious stones, ii. 168. 

Presidency, a separate one desirable, for 
Northern and Ceiittal India, ii. 234. 
Prinsep, Mr., Ilenares, i. 162, 
Propaganda Society, i. 63. 

Protection aUbrded the Bishop in his 
long journeys, ii. 238. 

Provisions, dearness of, ii. 89. 

Priiny village, i. 278. 

Pudda, a name of the Ganges, i. 107, 
Puliarrees, i. 120, 121'; school, 121; 
corps, 125; no caste, ib, ; features, 
126 ; cliiiracfer, ib. ; resemble the 
Welsh, 127; fond of music, ib. ; re- 
ligion, ib. ; festivals, 128; oath, ib. ; 
climate, ib. ; marriages, ib. ; vaccina- 
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tiuii, ib. ; unprejudiced, 129; men- 
tioned again, 27 1 , 

Puller, Sir Christopher, his deatli, i. 60 ; 
ii. 198, 204 ; character, 205. 

Puller, I.Ady, returns home, ii, 205. 

Pulwul village, ii, 3. 

Pnnehaet, i. 126. 

Pundit at Kemauon, i. 276 ; his discourse 
oil astronomy and geography, ib. 

Puiitka-peepul, i. ^80, 

U. 

Uadba, burden of a song, i. 73. 

lifilHK), large fish, i. 72. 73. 

iiaiii, providential, i. 201, 301. 

Uajtnahiil lulls, i. 1 16, 117 ; town, 118; 
sort of Tyrol, 125; descril)ed, 129. 

Uajpootana disiressetl, il. 70, 71; tha- 
koors sit before their chiels, 79. 

Kajpoots, i.23; used the affix of Singh, 
ii. 5 ; boy wishes to accorn]>any the 
Bishop, i. 261; chief, ii. 215; good 
horsemen, 38 ; their strings and medals, 
45; described, ib. ; their character, 
69. 

Kama and Seeta, festival of, i. 190, 191, 

200 . 

Ram Deen ruins Burodeea, ii, 80. 

Rainghur, i, 265 ; peojde described, 266 ; 
idolatry and rt'Iigious beggars, ib, ; 
quarrel with g^ooniaslita, ih. 

Uamghur village, ii. 25 ; entrance to the 
castle refused, ib. 

Ramgunga river, i. 287. 

Bam poor, i. 290. 

Uanaghht village, i. 66, 

Kajier, Major, Lucknow, i. 237. 

Paper, Colonel F. V., ii. 23, 24. 31 
leaves .Tyejioor, 37; attends the Bishoi 
to Uniwn-, 38 — 40, 

Rats, i. 275. 

Recei])t for horses, i. 239. 

Reichardt, Rev. Mr., re-ordained, ii. 257. 

Religion in Ceylon, ii. 171. 

Reiinell, Major .lames, niiijis, i. 66 ; dis- 
crepancies, 71, 81, 88, ll2. 

Rcyiicll, General, i. 2!i8; assigns sur- 

‘ geon to the Bishop, 299. 

Rliadacant Deb, i. 55 ; his opinion of 
female schools, ii. 189. 

Rhinoceroses, i. 213; ii. 97. 

Rhoders, ii. 170. 

Riband-men of Ireland, i. 104, 105. 

Rice not nourishing, i. 24 ; the most 
valuable, 110; inferior, 114; inOkul 
Doonga, 28 U 
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Hid), tlie late Claiidius Jainea, i. 213. 

Uicketts, Mr. Mimlautit, resident at 
Lucknow, i. 207; message from, 209; 
introduces the Hisliop to the Kiug cf 
Oude, 216 ; acts as ciiaplain, 226. 

Rieiizi, Chevalier, ii. 132. 

Rivers in Ceylon, ii. 160 ; families on 
tliem, ib. 

Robbery, increase of, i. 101; alarm of, 
ii. 43 ; preparations against, ib. ; a 
great, 66. 

Robertson, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, Clm* 
nail, i. 174 ; jjresents a memorial, 
178; the Bishop's answer, ib. 

Robinson, Rev. Thomas, at Poonah, ii. 
141; a<'.com])anie3 the Bishop to Cey- 
lon, 145; to Madras, 172; reads with 
the Bishop 1o the sick in the Bnsso- 
rah Merchant," 173. 

Rodney, Honourable John, in Ceylon, 
ii. 151, 169. 

Roi)iIcnnd, conquest of, i. 236 ; soil and 
climate, 237; tumults in, ii. 217. 

Rohillas under British government, i. 
236; insurgents, 237; anecdote of 
chief, ib. 

Roman Catliolics, number and charac- 
ter of, ii. 222, 267. 

Romer, Mr., ii. 122. 

Uooh-fish described, i. 181. 

Rope bridges described, i. 52; yard. 

117. 

Rotfler, Rev. Dr., Mhdras, ii. 174, 17.5, 
260. 

Roy, Rev. William, senior chaplain at 
Madras, ii. 174. 

Ruderpoor, i. 256 ; misery, ib. ; visit 
from magistrate, 257 ; annual coiifla- 
gialion, 258. 

liuiiis of the palace of Sultan Sujah, i. 

118, 119. 

Riiperra tillage, i, 82. 

Hushes, lung, i. 71, lOl. 

S. 

Sadras town, ii. 179, 180. 

Saees, death of, ii. 74. 

Sago-palm, i. 40. 

Sakra village, ii. 119. 

Sale, Major, Kairah, ii. 112. 

Salmon, Ca]»t., i. 210; his suwarrs, ib ; 
escorts the Bishop through Lucknow, 
228. 

Salsette, coast of, ii. 124; island, 128. 

Salt, monopoly of, ii. 201. 

Saltaru, Raja of, ii. 142, 


Saltpetre, i. 49. 

Salt-water lake. i. 31. 

•Sam, Mr., Armenian, ii. 176. 

Samliur, salt lake of, ii. 44. 

Sandheads, i. 42; the Bishop proceeds 
to, ii. 172. 

Sands, Hon. Mr., Benares, i. 172. 

Sandy 8, Capt. Fredk. Harvey, ii. 50. 

Sandee, i. 232 ; dangerous for travellers, 
ib. 

Sanganeer town, ii. .56. 

Sanscrit taught in Hindoo colleges, ii. 
230. 

Saiisoni, Mr., ii. 148; Bishop returns to 
the house of, 170. 

.Sarum, Mr. de, native priest, Ceylon, 
ii. 152. 

Satchwell, Capt., i. 245. 

Saugor, island of, i. 20 ; ii. 181. 

Sawa town, ii. 65 ; drunken men, ib. 

Sawers, Mr,, receives the Bishop at 
Candy, ii. 1G2. 

Sclireyvogel, Rev. Mr., ii. 281. 

Schwartz, ini.s.sioiiavy, ii, 201 ; his la- 
hours and character, 266, 267 ; guar- 
dian to the Raja of Tanjore, 267 ; 
monument to, 266. 

Scorpions, i. 138, 178; bite, ii, 114, 
168. 

Scott, Mr., Moradaltad, ?. 288. 

Scott, Sir VV., i. 21 1 ; ii. 39. 

Seii, native.s‘ horror of, ii. 90. 

Sea-snakes, li. 145. 

Secundru, ii. 8. 

.Secrole, i. 160; chapel, ib, ; case of 
native convert, ib. ; mission school, 
161. 

Seeta Cootn, i. 131. 

Seid])Oor, i. 15S ; celolirated for sugar, 
17 s. 

Seiks, ii. 13. 

Self-immolation by drowning, 5, 168. 

Sepov regiments recruited from Bahar, 
i. ‘53. 

Sepoy’s scruples about caste, i. 90 ; gra- 
titude of, 228 ; desertion of one, 
234; sickness, ib. ; carelessness, *253; 
volunteer to go to Almorah, 260 ; two 
always accomi)any the Bishop, 263 ; 
hardiness, 278 ; like children, 279 ; 
one sick at Moradabad, 289; one 
drowned, ii. 57 ; his children, ib ; 
derivation of the word, 104 ; two ill, 
119. 

Serai described, i. 201 ; lodgers in, de- 
scribed, ii. 122. 
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Sera.ni]K>or, i. 33; describeil, 41; police 
of, 45. 

Sorang, i. 21 ; anecdote of, 130. 

Serpent, ii. 113. 

Seton, Mr,, his treafment of llie Empe- 
ror of Delhi, i. 310. 

Shaddock described, i. 20. 

Slialiee village, i. 217. 

Shahjehanpoor, frontier of Oude, i. 23G ; 
describeil, ib. ; common name, 203. 

Shakespear, Mr. C., liis rope bridges, 

i. 52 ; at Hcnares. and for the Carani- 
nasa. 

Shark, escape from, ii. 171. 

Shaw, Colonel, i. 120. 

Shawl-goat, i. 274. 

Sheeshghnr. drought in, i. 249; niVh 
women, ih. ; Uaja of, visits the Bi- 
shop, 250. 

Shipley, Very Rev. Dean, letters to, ii. 
188, 198. 

Shipley, Rev. Charles, letter to, ii. 205. 

Shore, Hon. F. J., bravery of, i. 211. 

Sihnihashi, i. b(i ; ruins, pagoda, and 
palace, (30, 68 ; the Bishop visits Raja 
OmiclmiKl, 08 — 70. 

Bick servant, i. 200; cariied hy women, 
it). 

Sicligully, i. 120. 

Sikh, travelling, i. 200. 

Sikre, Cassim Ali Khan, Nawab of, 

ii. 3. 

Simms, Mr., Moradab.nl, i. 28^. 

Sim])Son, IMrs., lier school, i. 148. 

Simj)Son, Dr., Jyepoor, ii. 38. 

Sindia, ii. 20 ; his sepoys, 48 ; benefac- 
tor to tond) at i^juiere, 19 , at Poknr, 
50; at Neemuch, 08; his towns in 
fiuzerat, 80, 

Singl), Raja, relics of, at C.indy, ii. 101. 

Sircar di’Scribed, i. 21, 29. 

Siva, temple to, at Chitlore, ii. 63, 01; 
minarets, 01. 

Siva's walkiiig-stafl*, i. 183. 

Skinner’s (Col.) cavalij, i. 299; gives 
money for a church, ib. ; his escort 
accompany the Bishop to Nusseera- 
bad, ii. 33, 13; bis horsemen, 137. 

Slave Islanil, ii. 151. 

Slavery illegal, i. 33. 

Smith from Vorksliire, i. 199. 

Smith, Air. Ctairtney, i. 188. 

Smith, Major-Gen. Sir Lionel, his con- 
troversy wilii Rev. Mr. Gooden, ii, 
252. 

Smith, Dr. II., appointed medical iit- 
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tendant to the Bishop, i. 299; gives 
opium to sepoys, ii. 45 ; his death, 
201 . 

Snake in the cabin, i. ISl ; account of 
one, ill. 

S.iciety ill the upper provinces, ii. 221. 

Soliman, >heikh, tomh of, ii. 14. 

Sooty, or Moorshedahuil river, i. Ill, 

110 . 

Sonhahilar goes to Biiiilrahnnd, ii. 5 ; 
his attention, 21 ; illness and deatii, 
41. 

Siintliern India, accounts from, ii. 94. 

Southey, his Padalon, i. 22 ; Kail- 
yal, 05 ; Crocodile Island, 87 ; Lorvi- 
nite, 287 ; his Oliver Newinau, ii. 
259. 

Spiders, large, i. 181. 

S|iininng wheelK, i. 280. 

Spirits, bad »‘tVec!s o(’, on troops, ii. 173. 

Spei Schneider, Rev. G., ii. 281. 

Sipiinel, Imliun, i. 41 ; dying, 275. 

Sloiin on the river, i. (i4, 

Stowe, Rev. Martin, arrival, i. 57 ; ac- 
coiniianies the Bishoji, 02; wades 
tlirough a marsh, 87 ; illness, 89,92; 
his deatli, 97 ; again mentioned, ii. 
209 — 211; burial, 210; inteiest ex- 
cited hy, 211; reilcctioiis on his 
death, 212. 

Stowe, Miss, b'tter to, ii. 212. 

Student in the Vidal aya, i. 172. 

Street preaching coinlemiied, I. 171. 

Smider Adawlut, i. 32 ; Dewannee, ib. ; 
ii. 201. 

Sndder MornsslI. i. 187. 

Sugar-cane, plantations of, i. 27 ; mill 
at Boitpoor, 2s7 ; sugar-canes and 
mills, ii. 17,21; mills, 74; extensive 
cnlfivalioii of, 22(3; assertion made 
in ParlianuMit respecting, ib. 

Suicides, i. 155. 

Sumerii mountain, i. 271. 

.Siunalra ujie, ii. 1!?4. 

Sunday regar«le<l by the Hindoos, i.2S2. 

Snnderbunds, i, 22 ; termination of, 
31. 

Sunnite sect, ii. 72 ; (jnarrel with Bo- 
ras, ih. 

Suim hemp, i, 78. 

Snpta Sati translated, i. 50. 

Sn])reme Court, ii. 201. 

•Surat city. ii. 122; society, 123; church 

consecrated, ih. ; school, ib. 

Snrdali, silk rnanuractory, i. Ill ; I(a- 

! Bail mode of managing silk, ib. 
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Siinjmomiijgiir, dispute at, i. 232, 23«ii 
fortress, 233 ; trout stream, 235. 

Suspension bridfje, i. 273. 

Sun 00 (loser: bod, i. ‘J7 ; difiTorciiee of 
tjpiulou I■es]loctill•,^ dS ; described, 
154, 155 ; nut common iu Dollii, 
ii. 4. 

Suwarrs le\'y ** blacb mail," i. 243. 

Swine, great liords of, i. 138. 

Swinging described, i. 58. 

T. 

Tage Mahal, ii. 10, 225. 

Talc, i. 1.31. 

I'ali pot-palm, ii. 140. 

Tamari: id-tree, native ()]»ini(m of, i. 238. 

Tanibresra village, ii. 82; visit from tbc 
Uaja. 83. 

Tuiidab, i. 219, 250, 252: description 
of, 258. 

Tuiijore, Ua]a of, ii. 265; the Hi-sliop 
ollbrs to take bis son, 260 ; hi.s support, 
of Christ iau schools, ib. ; a pupil of 
Scliwartz, ib. 

Tanks, i. 24, 

Tannah town, ii, 128; again, 129; con- 
secration of cliurch, 144. 

Taptee river, ii. 122. 

Taragliur fortress, ii. 48. 

Tara-palm planting, i. 138. 

Tate, Capt., llombay, ii. 144. 

3’atties described, i. 59. 

Taxes, local, i. 90 ; appropriation of, ii. 
192, 201. 

Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, H. (3. A., 
Madras, ii, 174. 

Tea plant wild in Kemaoon, i. 2S2. 

Teignraouth, Lord, i. 71. 

Tekaria village, ii. 119. 

Temple in a tree, i. 123. 

Temples near Jyepoor, ii. 31 ; in Ceylon, 
164, 165. 

Templer, Mr., MongViyr, i. 132. 

Tents described, i. 192. 

Tenure of lands, i. 53; ii, 66. 

Terrai, unheallliy season in, i. 250, 251 ; 
wild animals leave it, 251 ; tt]jpruacli 
to the forests, ib. ; “ essence of owl,” 
ib. ; inhabitants, ib. ; unhealthiness of, 
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Terriagully, pass of, i. 131. 

Thakoors in carts drawn by oxen, ii. 

4 ^. 

Thibet, Roman Catholic Bishop of, i. 3/ ; 
death of, 142. 

Thief iu the camp, ii. 30. 


'I’hief-tree in Ceylon, description of, ii, 
161. 

Thomas's, St., Mount, ii. 177 ; Apostle 
martynnl lher<!, 178. 

Thomas, Colonel, ii. 51* 

Tlinmasun, Mrs., i. 35. 

Thornton, John, Esq., letters to, ii. 193, 
235. 

Thread of Ciiste, i. 22; of Brahmins, 25, 
90. 

Thrush in Kemaoon, i. 274. 

Thugs described, i. 295. 

Tic Polonga, ii. 167. 

Tigers in the island of Saugor, i. 20 ; 
lUklions respecting tlnun in India, 71 ; 
rare in Dude and Uohilcund, 239 ; in 
Kemaoon, 248 ; peasantry fi^ht tljem, 
ib. ; hunt, 254 — 256; at the Himalaya 
glaciers, 275 ; lamed, 292; near Lu- 
neewaiia, ii. 73; kills a Bheel, ib. ; 
one crosses the path, 76 ; hunting, 97. 

Tighree, i, 29 1 ; celebralcd hunting- 
ground, 292. 

Tillliier village, [. 238. 

Tiijgy poor village, i. 124. 

Tiperali, i. 95. 

Tityhania village, i. 78, 

Titty-ghnr house, i, 47. 

Tobacco, i, 240. 

Todd, Mr. David, Dacca, i. 92; biscon- 
duct, ii. 211. 

Todd, Captain, beloved by natives, it 
51; at K(»tah, ib. ; at Hheelwarra, 56 

Todd, Dr., Dacca, ii. 207. 

Togblikabad, ruins of, ii, 1. 

Tolly's tmUah, i. 31. 

To(»n-tree, i, 79 ; dyt* from, 287. 

Tooisey, in Salsette, described, ii. 127. 

Tortoise good eating, i. 79. 

Traill, Mr. George William, at Almtnab, 
letter from, i. 245; sends his puny. 
260; meets the Bishop, 270j lovee 
and is beloved by natives, 277, 

Travelling, manner of, ii. 224. 

Trimbuk-jee described, i. 174 ; character, 
175; escape from Tannah, ii. 8. 

Travancore, accounts from, ii. 175. 

Trout ill Kemaoon, i. 261 ; at Ratngliur 
265. 

Turkoman horse.s, i. 171, 172. 

Turquoises, ii. 145. 

Tussildar drawn by bullocks, ii. 7. 

Twistleton, Archdeacon, i. 61. 

Tyh»|)oor village, i. 290. 

Tyiiybanya village, i. 83. 

Tytleii Dr., Monghyr, i. 135. 
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U. 

Dmeer, excursion to, ii. 38; palace, 3'J ; 
temple, ‘10. 

Ummeei'i^liur town, ii. 57 ; manufiic- 
tme, ib. ; besieged, ib. 

V. 

Valley of Doatli, i. 258. 

Vanrenon, (iener:il, Haieilly, i. 243. 
Veangodde, Ceylon, ii. 1.58, 107. 

Year village, ii. 127. 

Veddahs, tribe, in Ceylmi, ii. 1G3. 
Vepery, cliuidi at, ii. 17.5. 

Vidalaya college, 1. IfiO. 

Vigilant ketch, cinl);ukation on, ii 121. 
Village described, i. 25; aiiotlier, 2d; 

round Calcutta, ii. 200. 

Viragies, college of, ii. 22. 

^’i8hnu, incainallon of, i. 8(i; temple, 
ii. 179. 

Vislivayesa, detilcnieiit of, i. IGG ; sae,rcd 
well, ib. 

Visitation, ii. 242. | 

Vultures, i. 124. 

W. 

Wade, Ca]»tain, Delhi, i, 304. 

Walker, Major, Uaro<la, ii. 78; proces- 
sion of girls to tliank liim, ib. 
WalbeolVe, Mr., Coloniljo, sends cliina- 
inon peelers, ii. 153. 

Wallicli, Dr., hi.s character, i. 40, 47 ; 
ii. 104, 248. 

Warakapole station, ii. IGO. 

Waril, Rev. iMr., lladdagame, ii. IGO, 
245. 

Warner, Mr. Edward Lee, Furreedpoor, 
house and g.'irden, i. 103 ; library, 104; 
gaol calendar, 105. 

Wars, m nors of native, ii. 116. 

Wasps, i. 151, 178; nests, 28'J. 

Watson, Mr., Ghozeepoor, i. 151. 
Walchineu to frighteii birds, i. 123. 
Water-pump, i. 81 ; bad, supposed to 
cause fever, 253; mill, diminutive, 
263. 

Wdivingj i. 287, 


Wells, mode of sinking, ii. 16. 

West, Sir Edward, Romliay, ii. 146, 

Wheat brought into Roliilcniid, i. 241i 

VVicker-ljouiid graves, ii. 265. 

Wild celery, i. 88. 

Wild dogs, i. 275, 276. 

Williams, Mr., Cawnpoor, i. 205. 

Williams;, i\Ir., Moradabad, i. 288. 

Williams, Mr., Delhi, i. 300. 

Williams, Mr. .lames, Raroda, his hnr- 
karu, ii. 89 ; meets the Rishop, 96 ; 
introduces native ofiicers, 97 ; accom- 
panies the Rishop out of Raroda, 103 ; 
kindness, ib. 

WllliaTr.s, Miss, ii, 98. 

Williams, Col,, Rombay, ii. 173, 

Williamson, Mr. Tin-mas, Kairah, ruecis 
the Rishop, ii. 104; accoiuit of tiie 
Rlieela, 105. 

Willow from Ruona]):irlc’s grave, il. lo4, 

Wilmotj.Mr., Colomho, ii. 158. 

Wilson, Mrs., i. 40; ii. 1^9. 

Wimberly, Uev. Mr., ii. 2o7. 

Woman bathing, i. 137. 

Women, shyii('s.s of Hindoo, i. 28(5 ; 
(iiminntive .slatnie of liididii, ii. 75. 

Wright, Uev. Mr., ii. 282. 

Wuerh town, ii. 21); suhinhs, ib.; cilv, 

21 , 22 . 

Wynn, Right llni. Charle.s W. Wil- 
liani.s, Dedication; Drnfacc, vl. ; letters 
t(s ii. 181, 184, 204, 207, 220, 261. 

Yiik, or Thihct cow, i. 271, 274. 

Veld, Dr., Benares, i. 160. 

Yogi, imilalioij of by dandee, i. 88; 
tames a tiger, 292 ; hermitage, 293; 
at Umcer, ii. 39; another, 116, 

Young, Captain, his bravery, i. 244. 

Z. 

Zallni Singh, character, ii. 52 ; oiler to 
Colonel .Monson, 53. 

Zemindars, i. 53 ; visit of one, 190, 197 ; 
anecdote of a, 203. 

Zemindarriei, ii. 200. 

if^ermineeh, i. 156. 
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ABOAIi^ water-cooler. 

Acbar, native newspaper. 

Adig<ir^ mlnisler. 

Adme^, man, 
y/;>, your lioiionr. 

A vntat\ iiican latiori . 

Aumeen^ collector ol* revenue. 

Aya^ iriaitl or nurse. 

Baboo, Hindoo title, answering to our 
esquire. 

Bandy ^ ^ig or cart. 

Bfinyle, bracelet. 

Bfffnh, lantl-iueasure, diliejing all over 
India. 

Beyu/n, princess. 
lielathee, Ibreign. 

Bhdt, bard. 

Uheestie, w at ('r- carrier, 
lihofiah, row-boat, c.overcd over at one 
end. 

Jioofee, large \vell. 

Boosa, camel'-s i’ood. 

Bri/tjarrifit, carriers of grain. 

Buchev, young one. 

Budyennr, large cabined boat. 

Bu/mhish, present. 

Bullurn, spear. 

Bnvkundaz\ inferior police ofliccr. 

Burra, great. 

Bundar, liarbonr. 

Buutjahtv, a cottage made of bamboo and 
mats, wilb very projecting thatched 
roof. 

Bunyan, trader. 

Cazi, Mussulman judge. 

Cam'Uchie, native carriage. 

Charun, bard. 

Chattahf umbrella. 


Chohdar, bearer of silver mace. 

Chokey, chair, gaol, or toll-house. 
Chok'ojdar, watchman. 

Chopper, thatched roof. 

Chota, littl(‘. 

Choultry, Hindoo name for a resting-place 
for travellers. 

Chudda, sheet, or veil. 

Chum'ar, leather-ilresser. 

Chunam, lime. 

Chuprassie, police guard. 

Oojwry, whisk for driving ofi'fties. 
Clashes, tent-pitcher, or manager rf 
sails. 

I Ciftlah, caravan. 

Coir, coco-nut fibre. 

Col/y, creek. 

Coollie, porter. 

Coomer, crocodile. 

Coss, about two miles. 

Cntnmerhuud, .sash, 

CutuHil, magistrate. 

Dtik, post. 

Dundee, boatman. 

Daroyu, supcrinteinlcnt. 

Decoit, river j)iratp. 

Dewan, a prime minister, and sometime? 

an ag(‘nt. 

Detvul, temple. 

Dhoolie, litter. 

Dkurtm, inoiiMiiiig. 

Doonh, a tiact of country between two 
rivers. 

Dfsff’uldar, officer. 

Dusfoor, custom. 

Durbar, a court where a levee is held. 
Durwan, gate-keeper. 

FakiVy religious mendicant 
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Feri/i(jeej European. 

Firman, royal order. 

Fota'dar, commander. 

Gaowala, cowman. 

Ghat, in the east,' a landing-place; in 
the west and south, a pass ot a niouii- 
tain, or a range of mountains. 

Ghee, rancid hutter. 

Ghureeie pin'ndar, ]) 0 ()r man 8 rovider. 
Goo/, small chanm‘1. 

Goomiishfa, agent, or master. 

(jossahi, Hlndov) hermit. 
ijrarn, a kind «>f vetcli. 

Gtticwar, soveioign. 

Hackery, native cart. 

Hagie, saint. I 

Hamaul, hearer. 

Hanjae, Persian scyrnilar. 

Havi/dav, otlicer in the army. 

Hooka, [lipe. 

Hat'hee, elephant. 

Hoolee, a famous Hindoo lestival, to 
commemorate tlie heginning of a new 
year; it is lield in tlie vernal equi- 
nox. 

Howdah, seat on an elephant. 

Hiirkarii, messenger. 

Hurrumzadtt, rascal. 

JIuzoor, your presence. 

Jaghire, estate assigned by Government. 
Jaghiredar, person holding a jaghire. 
Jeel, swamp, or shallow lake. 

Jemauldn?', oflicer in the army, heail 
man of a village, or house* servant. 
Jin, saddle. 

Juldee, quick. 

Jungle, thicket. 

Kalenn, Persian pipe. 

Kuindar, governor. 

Kayt, writer. 
fChdnsnmun, steward. 

Kheld^, honorary dress. 

Khitmutgar, footman. 


Kdda, the point where Mussulmans turn 
to pray. 

Killedur, governor of a fort. 

Kincob, brocade. 

Loc, one hundred thousand. 

Leltuda, cloak. 

Log, people. 

Lugana, to make fast, 

Lungoor, baboon, 

Alalik, master. 

Maharaja, great king, 

Manjee, si eei small. 

Marabout, lioly man. 

Aleidan, ]jhiin. 

ATessa/a, mess, 

Alofmrak, lucky. 

Alohout, eh‘]»hant-driver. 

Afubnr, a gohl coin, worth sixteen -eijees 
ill Bengal. 

Afootle/ier, native magistrate, 

Afoonxhee, teacher, 

Almnee, inspired person. 

AMhih, Mahometan priest, 

AInktar, chain herlain or prime m'midter. 
Mmmtd, lliroiiO. 

Alnssaul, torcli. 

Alifssaiih’hle, torch* hearer. 

Aint, ooeiisk. 

Aluiwdla, ilruiikard, 

Naick, corjKiral. 

A'avoda, captain of a vessel, 

Nagari, great kettlc-tlrum. 

Nuihdu brook, or small branch of a river, 
Aaddee, streainlrt. 

Avzzur, ottering. 

Haddy, rice in the husk. 
f^agoda, Hindoo place of vvorship. 
'Paikee, palanquin. 

Parwhway, jiassage- boat. 

J^awH, the nut of the areca palm-lime, 
and spice, wrapped In a lietel leal, and 
chewed by the natives. 

Peeia, string. 

Peiahwa, soVtitign. 
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Pergmmah, the largest division of lain! 

in a zemindarry. 

Peon^ messenger. 

Petnri'ahf wicker basket. • 

Pettahj native town near a fort. 

Pictf, copper coin. 

Potaif, head man of a village. 

Ptiqja^ worshij). 
jPper, town, 

Puckn<, brick. 

Puhtmr^ large boat. 

Puftchnet^ jury of five men. 

Punka t large wooden board suspended 
from the ceiling, an<l waved to and 
fro i>y ropea ; also a tan. 

PurnnaSj Indian mythological poems. 
Pttrwannu, Government order, 

PaiSf master of a vessel, 

Rannee, Hindoo princess. 

Routee, small tent. 

Rukjfut^ dismissal. 

Rut, carr. 

Ryut^ peasant. 

Suhib^ lord. 

SaeeSf groom. 

Sarbanut camel-driver. 

Seer, weight of about two pounds. 
Sherahdar, butler. 

Serai, Mussulman place of rest for tra- 
vellers. 

Serang, master of a vessel. 

Singh, lion. 


Sircar, governor, also a head servant. 
SHringee, tent carpet. 

Sirdar, head man or minister, 

Soodra, a Hindoo caste, oomjwsed of cul- 
tivators. mechanics, and artisans. 
Sotahurdar, hearer of silver stick. 

Svdder Adawlut, court of justice. 
tSW</«r court of justice. 

Suwarree, retinue. 

SmvarrSf horse, sol iliers. 

Souhakdar^ officer of the highest rank io 
the army. 

Tank, artificial pond. 

Tanna, police officer. 

Tattee, mat made of cuscos-grass. 

Tattoo, pony. 

Thakoor, lord or baron. 

Thannadar, officer. 

Tindal, tent-pitcher. 

Tope, clumi) of trees. 

Tonjon, chair with a head. 

Tuasildar, tacksman. 

Pakeel, envoy. 

Vedas. Hindoo Scriptures. 

Veddahs, liunlers. 

Viragies, religious mendicants. 

Yogi, religious memlicant. 

Zemindar, holder of zemindarry. 
Zemindarry, province. 









